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Anglo-Irish Talks 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, and the 
Taoiseach, Mr John Bruton, gave a press 
Conference in Dublin on 21 December 
about their talks. 

Mi Majm said that lie had Inund it ‘a 
vciv useful and very enjoyable meeting as 
oui meetings have tended to he ovet the 
ye.il s 

\s lai as the suhstanee is concerned, 1 
would like to sa\ a word about the work that 
has been done about the Anglo-Irish 
relationship generally by our of lit ials over 
the last lew weeks. 

‘We have produced a mote 
comprehensive examination of the Anglo- 
lush relationship than lliete has been at 
am stage in the past. We ate close 
neighhouis and yet ovet the ycais the 
relationship has not taken a hat lion ul the 
Oppoi tunitics it could have done. We 
Ought to take advantage of the bilateral 
Oppoi utilities that oictn and I think the 
W"i k that we put in hand will begin that 
pi oi ess. Both I he Taoiseach and I expert a 
significant me rease in bilateral exchanges. 
Thai can only he grind lot trvn nations that 

have many inlet ests in mm. There ate 

aie.is where we will differ from time to 
time hut there are many areas where we 
Will not. 

I el me confirm what the Taoiseach has 
Slid about the start that has been made by 
tiie international body. They have had a 
Oumhei of meetings already. When they 
have completed their work, I look fnrwaid 
to reviewing the outcome with the 
Taoiscat h. 


I7w/ In XortheiH Inland 
‘I spent the morning in Northern Ireland 
visiting Nationalist and Loyalist communi- 
ties and what strikes me yet again is the uni- 
versal leeling acioss the communities that 
they do not want any of the doubles to 
tccur. There" is a passionate commitment 
amongst the people you meet on the streets 
to ensure that this pioiess can he ratried 
forward. 

' The Irish piesidemv of die F.uiopcan 
l nion will conic at an impoitaut and 
cliff iciill lime. Ii will he a very lull-time job to 
manage that as well as It eland. We had a 
\eiv useful series ol exchanges and I hope 
we can have mole befoie the Piesidencv 
begins." 

Soiikc: Press eonleieme given bv the 
Prime Ministei and the Taoiseach, Dublin. 
21 Dcecmbci P.I'.I.V 


Northern Ireland: Report 
of the International Body 

The Prime Minister made a statement to 
the House of Commons on 24 January 
about the report of the International Body 
on the decommissioning of arms in 
Northern Ireland (full text of the report 
below). 

He said that 'the key to pi ogress in 
Northern h eland is confidence - 
confidence to enable the parties to sit down 
together without lineal ol force. The 
retention of arms bv the paramilitaries on 
both sides is the biggest single factor in 
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holding hack that confidence. It has so far 
prevented the holding of all-party talks. 

'That is one of the reasons why we and 
the Irish Government established the 
internaiional body to provide an 
independent assessment of the 
decommissioning issue- as one track ot the 
Twin Ti.nks initialise John Bruton and I 
launched last November 

'The Body’s letnit was to identify and 
advise on acceptable methods of verifiable 
decommissioning, and to report on the 
commitment of the paramilitaries to work 
r oust rue -tivelv to achieve that. We set the 
Bodv the challenging target of reporting !>v 
inid-jaimaiy. I am extremely giateful to 
Senator Mitehell and Ins colleagues fot the 
energy and determination with which they 
have completed their task. 

'The Body's main conclusions ate: 

- that the total and vetifiable disarmament 
of all paramilitary gtoups has nearly univer- 
sal suppoit and must continue to be a prin- 
c ipal objective-. 

- that to reach an agreed political settle- 
ment and lake die gun out of politic s, all 
parties must commit themselves to, and 
liotiom six principles embodying the path, 
of democtacv and non-violence. These 
principles inc hide 

- the' total and verifiable disarmament of 
all paramilitary organisations, 

- the renunciation of force* and the threat 
of force, 

- agreement to abide peacefully- by whaler - 
or agreement is finally i cached. 

- and an end to so-called punishment 
killings and beatings. 

- that there is a clear commitment on the 
pari ot those in possession of illegal arms to 
work constructively to achieve full and veri- 
fiable decommissioning as part of the 
process of all-party negotiations. The* Body 
make a series of recommendations on the 
modalities of decommissioning of illegal 
arms. They emphatically dec lare that there* 
is no equivalence between such arms and 
those held by the security forces. Thev 
rightly emphasise the need for indepen- 
dent verification. 

- that other confidence-building measures 
are needed, such as an end to targeting of 


potential victims by the* parainilitati 
information on missing poisons and t 
rrluni of those previously intimidated n 
of their homes. 

The Body also record their concittsioi 
on the basis of their discussions, that tin 
paramilitaries will not decommission am 
anus prior to all-party negotiations. The- 
House will note that the Body did not 
conclude that they cannot de-commission 
but that they will not. The House* will draw 
its own conclusions. Although the Both 
make no formal recommendation on thi\ 
point, they suggest an approach undn 
which some decommissioning yvould take 
place* eluting the process of all-partv 
negotiations. 

'Madam Speaker. the Government 
welcome the Body's endorsement of tlx- 
seriousness of the decommissioning issue 
We welcome and fully endorse the six 
princ iples they set out. We* call on all parties - 
to do the same. 

If all concerned were to accept these 
principle's, and honour them, as tlx 
International Body also rightly emphasise 
that yvould be an a significant step forward 
l-'.ven more significant yvould be if, in 
addition, all parlies, particularly Sinn Fein, 
also joined the two Governments in 
supporting the* wide principles of consent 
set out in the Downing Street Declaration. 

‘Madam Speaker, the Government also 
welcome the Body’s broad 
recommendations on the modalities of the 
decommissioning process. We are ready to 
implement them. It is now for those in 
possession of illegal arms to say whethei 
they evil! accept and act on them. We look 
forward to an early and definitive response 
from tlit* paramilitaries on both sides. 

‘We welcome* loo the emphasis on otliei 
confidence-building measures. If the 
paramilitaries give up their present practice - 
of keeping themselves ready for a return to 
action, that will be a most welcome sign ol 
real commitment to peaceful methods. 
Otherwise gun-law continues to hang over 
the heads of the people of Northern 
Ireland. 

‘There* is therefore* much in the report wc 
can welcome* and endorse. But the* practical 
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1 ie.s, 4-oblrm remains: how to bring all the 
die parties together. Self Evidently the best way 
out n, generate the necessary confidence is lot 
ihc paramilitaries to make a start to the 
>11, Recommissioning process. We see no 
te . if-cason why they should not. There can be 
u >tio justification (dr the maintenance of 
u- private armies by those who claim to be 
>t committed to exclusively peaceful means. 

11 Opinion polls in both Northern Ireland 
" !.tind the Irish Republic have shown 
•' overwhelming public support in both 
i' communities for decommissioning before 
1 talks. We shall therefore keep up the 
e pressure tor an immediate start to this 
' pr< tress. 

* However I am not prepared to accept 
1 that any one group should, through their 
intransigence, stand in the way of peace and 

■ a comprehensive settlement for the people 
of Northern Ireland. We will not be 

: deflected from our aim. It is now apparent 
that there may well be another way forward, 
consistent with the basic principles we have 
always adhered to. 

‘One of the confidence-building 
measures taken up by the International 
both is the idea of an election. The Body 
made clear that a broadly acceptable 
elective process, with an appropriate 
mandate and within the three-strand 
structure, could contribute to the building 
of confidence. 

‘The Government believe that such an 
elective process offers a viable alternative 
direct route to the confidence necessary to 
bring about all-party negotiations, fu this 
context it is possible to imagine 
decommissioning and such negotiations 
being taken forward in parallel. 

‘The election proposal originated in 
Northern Ireland and, as recent opinion 
polls have shown, has widespread cross- 

■ community support there. A number of 
parties, including those led by the I1011. 
Members for Upper Bann [David Trimble. 
Ulster Unionist I’arlvJ and North Antrim 
[Rev. Ian Paisley, Democratic Unionist 
Party] as well as the Alliance Party, have put 
forward proposals for some form of elected 

’ body as a means of bringing all parties 

. together, even if the paramilitaries persist in 


their refusal to decommission prior to 
negotiation. 

‘It is true that other parties have 
registered their concerns. They will 
certainly need to be addressed. We will 
discuss urgently with ail the parties how to 
overt orne them. But in a democratic system 
like ours I cannot see how elections could 
be regarded by any of the parties as a side 
issue or as a block to progress. 

‘As the Mitchell report says: “Elections 
held in accordance with democratic 
principles express and reflect the popular 
will.” So let me make it quite clear to the 
House that we are ready to introduce 
legislation, and to seek both Houses’ urgent 
approval for it. in order to allow an elective 
process to go ahead as soon as may be 
practicable. I would hope that this will 
attract support right across the House. 

‘To sum up . . . we believe that in the light 
of the Mitchell report, there are two ways in 
which all-party negotiations can now be 
taken forward. Both are fully consistent 
with the six principles set out in the report. 

‘ The first is for the paramilitaries to make 
a start to decommissioning before all-party 
negotiations. Thev ran - if they will. If not, 
the second is to secure a democratic 
mandate for all-party negotiations through 
elections specially for that purpose. 

‘Two routes to all-party negotiations and 
to decommissioning. The choice between 
them is ultimately for the parties 
themselves. I believe that the people ol 
Northern Ireland have every right to expect 
that one or other of these routes will be 
taken and taken soon. 

‘For out part we, together with the Irish 
Government, will intensify our discussions 
with all the parties. 1 intend to meet the 
Taoiseach again in the* middle of February 
to review progress. 

‘Madam Speaker, the people of Northern 
Ireland are enjoying today’s peace. They 
want it to be permanent. They also want 
and deserve political progress. It is time to 
put old enmities aside and to allow the 
people of Northern Ireland and their 
representatives once again to have a normal 
say in their future and their affairs. 

‘The proposals I have put forward today 
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require* all lenten neel to lake risks foi 
peace*. We* liave* done so be*iore* and will do 
so again, consistent with mu pi ineiples. 
That is what is nre-drel il we ate to build on 
the acllievemenis ol die past two years. 

"Let us nevci lorgel that we ate dealing 
hetewith the lives oi innocent inen. women 
and children. We ate dealing with their 
Inline and the* inline ol Not them Ireland, 
hi the end our obligation as politicians is to 
the people* we govern. 

'I pledge that 1 will leave net stone* 
uniiirncd to elelivet to the people* ol 
Northern Ireland on a permanent basis the 
preeients privilege ol pcaee* they have now 
enjoyed lor 17 months.' 

Source: Statement by Mi Major to the 
House of Commons, 24 janu.iiv 199(>. 

The report 
I. Introduction 

On 28 November 1995, the* British and Irish 
Governments issue'll a Communique which 
announced the* launching in Northern 
Ireland ol a ‘“twin track” process to make 
progress in parallel on the decommission- 
ing issue and on all-party negotiations.’ 

(Jne track was To invite the* parties to 
intensive preparatory talks with a remit to 
reach widespread agreement on the* basis, 
participation, structure, format and agenda 
to bring all parties together for substantive 
negotiations aimed at a political settlement 
based on consent.’ This has become* known 
as the political track. 

The other track concerned the 
decommissioning of arms and was set forth 
as follows in the Communique: 

Tn parallel, the* two Governments have 
agreed to establish an International Body let 
provide* an independent assessment of the* 
decommissioning issue. 

‘Recognising the widely expressed desire 
to see* all arms tenioved from Irish politics, 
the two Governments will ask the 
International Body to report on the 
arrangements necessary for the removal 
from the political equation of arms silenced 
by virtue of the welcome decisions taken last 
summer and autumn by those organisations 


that previously supported the use of amis 
for political purposes. 

Tn particular, the two Governments will 
ask tin* Boelv to: 

- identity and advise on a suitable and 
acceptable method for full and verifiable* 
decommissioning; and 

- report whethci there is a clear commit- 
ment on the part of those in possession ol 
such arms to work constructively to achieve* 
that. 

‘It will he* lor the* International Body tn 
determine its own procedures. The twe 
Governments expect it to consult widely, tn 
invite relevant parlies to submit theii 
analysis ol matters relevant to the 
decommissioning issue and, in reaching its 
conclusions within its remit, to considet 
sen h evidence* on ils merits.’ 

W'e* ait* that Body. This is our report. WV 
have no stake in Northern Ireland othet 
than an inter<*si in seeing an end to the* 
conflict anil in the ability ol its people to 
live in peace. Out role is to bring an 
independent perspective* to the issue. We 
are motivated solelv by out wish to help 
This assessment represents out best anti out 
independent judgement. We are* 
unanimous in our views. There are no 
dillerenees of opinion among us. 

To provide us with sufficient 
information to meet our remit, we held 
two series of meetings ill Belfast, Dublin 
and London: the first, IS thiough IS 
December 1995; the* second, 11 through 
22 January 1 99fi. In addition, we held an 
organisational meeting in New York on 9 
December 1995. 

In the course* of our meetings we licatd 
orally and in writing front dozens ol 
government officials, political leaders, 
church officials and representatives ol 
other organisations and institutions. WV 
received hundreds of letters and telephone* 
calls from members of the public and met 
with many others. W'e thank all for theii 
submissions. Contributions from those who 
suffered losses during the time of trouble** 
but are stronglv committee! t.e> the peace* 
process were especially moving. All the* 
submissions have been carefully reviewed 
and consiilered. 



I II. Discussion 

ft Our examination of the issues and of the 
i facts, and the perspectives brought to us by 
'£ those who briefed us or who made written 
1i representations to us, convince us that 
■t while theie is no simple solution to the 
conflict in Northern Ireland, the factors on 
( which a process for peace must be based are 
5 already known. We can indicate the way vve 
; believe these faetors should be addressed so 
that decommissioning of arms and all-party 
negotiations can proceed, but only resolute 
' action by the parties themselves will 
produce progress. 

, That noted, we are aware of the 
^ enormous contribution already made by 
; individuals and groups in advancing the 
' process of peace in Northern Ireland to its 
current stage. The tireless and courageous 
efforts of Prime Minister John Major and 
Taoiseach John Bruton (and before him 
Albert Reynolds) have been essential to the 
peace process. They have been joined by 
other political leaders, institutions, 
organisations and individuals in the 
promotion of peace. 

We considered our task in the light of our 
responsibility to all of the people of 
Northern Ireland; the need for the people 
to he reassured that their democratic and 
moral expectations can be realised; and in 
the spirit of serious efforts made by tlie 
British and Irish Governments to advance 
the peace process. 

For nearly a year and a half, the guns have 
been silent in Northern Ireland. The 
people want that silence to continue. They 
want lasting peace in a just society in which 
paramilitary violence plays no part. That 
was the dominant theme expressed in the 
many letters and calls we received from 
those in the North and South, Unionist and 
Nationalist, Catholic and Protestant, 
Loyalist and Republican. 

Notwithstanding reprehensible ‘punish- 
ment' killings and beatings, the sustained 
observance of the ceasefires should not be 
• devalued. It is a significant factor which 
must be given due weight in assessing the 
commitment of the paramilitaries to ‘work 
constructively to achieve’ full and verifiable 
decommissioning. 


Since the ceasefires, the political debate 
has focused largely on the differences that 
have prevented the commencement of all- 
party negotiations intended to achieve an 
agreed political settlement. This 
circumstance has obscured the widespread 
agreement that exists - so widespread that it 
tends to be taken for granted. In fact, 
members of both traditions may be less far 
apart on the resolution of their differences 
than they believe. 

No one should underestimate the value 
of the consensus for peace, and the fact that 
no significant group is actively seeking to 
end it. 

In paragraph five of the Communique 
we were asked ‘to provide an independent 
assessment of the decommissioning issue.’ 
It is a serious issue. It is also a symptom of a 
larger problem: the absence of trust. 
Common to many of our meetings were 
arguments, steeped in history, as to why the 
other side cannot he trusted. As a 
consequence, even well-intentioned acts 
are often viewed with suspicion and 
hostility. 

But a resolution of the decommissioning 
issue - or any other issue - will not be found 
if the parties resort to their vast inventories 
of historical recrimination. Or, as it was put 
to us several times, what is really needed is 
the decommissioning of mind-sets in 
Northern Ireland. 

We have asketl ourselves how those who 
have suffered during the many years of 
internal strife can accept the fact that the 
establishment of a lasting peace will call for 
reconciliation with those they hold 
responsible for their loss and pain. Surely 
the continued suffering and bereavement 
of individuals and families should never be 
forgotten. But if the focus remains on the 
past, the past will become the future, and 
that is something no one can desire. 

Everyone with whom we spoke agrees in 
principle with the need to decommission. 
There are differences on the liming and 
context - indeed, those differences led to 
the creation of this Body - but they should 
not obscure the nearly universal support 
which exists for the total and verifiable 
disarmament of all paramilitary' 
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organisations. That must continue to Ik- a 
principal objective. 

However the issue ol <le< nimnissioriing is 
resolved, that alone will not lead direttly to 
all-party negotiations. Much woik leinains 
on the manv issues involved in the political 
track. The parties should address those 
issues with urgency. 

III. Recommendations: principles of 
democracy and non-violence 

To reach an agreed political settlement and 
to lake tlu- gun out ol Irish politics, there 
must he commitment and adherence to 
fundamental principles of democracy and 
non-violence. Participants in all-party nego- 
tiations should affirm their commitment to 
such principles. 

Accordinglv, we recommend that the 
parlies to such negotiations affirm their 
total and absolute commitment: 

a) To democratic and exclusively petit eful 
methods of resolving political issues; 

b) To the total disarmament of all paramili- 
tary organisations: 

c) To agree thtit site h clisai mament must be 
verifiable to die satisfaction ol an indepen- 
dent conmiission; 

d) lb renounce for ihemselves, and to 
oppose am ellort by others, to use force, or 
threaten to use force, to influence the 
course or the outcome of all-party negotia- 
tions; 

e) To agree to abide by the terms of any 
agreement reached in all-partv negotiations 
and to resort to democratic and exclusively 
peaceful methods in trying to alter ativ 
aspect ot that outcome with which they may 
disagree; and, 

f) To urge that ‘punishment' killings and 
beatings stop and to take effective steps to 
prevent such actions. 

We join the Govrmmenls, religious 
leaders and many others in condemning 
‘punishment’ killings and beatings. They 
contribute to the fear that those who have 
used violence to pursue political objectives 
in the past will do so again in the future. 
Such actions have no place in a lawful 
society. 

Those who demand decommissioning 
prior to all-party negotiations do so out of 


concern that the paramilitaries will use 
force, or threaten to use force, to influence 
the negotiations, or to change any aspect ol 
the outcome of negotiations with which 
they disagree. Given the history ol 
Northern Ireland, this is not an 
unreasonable concern. The principles we 
recommend address those concerns 
directly. 

These commitments, when made and 
honoured, would remove the threat of 
force before, during and after all-party 
negotiations. They would focus all 
concerned on what is ultimately essential il 
the gun is to be taken out of Irish politics: 
an agreed political settlement and the total 
and verifiable disarmament of all 
paramilitary organisations. That should 
entourage the belief that the peace process 
will truly be an exercise in democracy, not 
one influenced by the threat of violence. 

IV. Commitment to decommissioning 

The second of the specific questions in 
paragraph seven of (he Communique asks 
us ‘to report whether there is a clear com- 
mitment on the part ol those in possession 
of such arms to work constructively to 
achieve' full and verifiable decommission- 
ing. 

W'e have concluded that there is a cleat 
commitment on the part of those in 
possession of such anus to work 
constructively to achieve lull and verifiable 
decommissioning as part of the process of 
all-party negotiations; but that commitment 
does not include decommissioning prior to 
such negotiations. 

After careful consideration, on the basis 
of intensive discussions with tire 
Governments, the political parties, religious 
leaders, the security forces and many 
others, we have concluded that tilt- 
paramilitary organisations will not 
decommission any arms prior to all-parly 
negotiations. That was the unanimous and 
emphatically expressed view of the 
representatives of the political parties close 
to paramilitary organisations on both sides. 
It was also the view of the vast majority ol 
the organisations and individuals who made 
oral and written submissions. It is not that 
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iev art* all opposed to prior 
(■commissioning. On the contrary, many 
ivour it. But they are convinced that it will 
ot happen. That is the reality with which 
II concerned must deal. 

( iompeting views were advanced on prior 
ecotnmissioning. One was that 

ecoinmissioning of arms must occur prior 
> all-party negotiations. We were told that 
u> clearest demonstration of adherence to 
emocratic principles, and of a permanent 
nd to the use of violence, is the safe 
■moval and disposal of paramilitary arms, 
id that at this time only a start to 
commissioning will provide the 
nfidence necessary for all-party 
gotiations to commence. In this view, all 
i ties were aware of the need for prior 
commissioning before the ceasefires 
te announced and should not now be 
le to avoid that requirement. 

In the competing view we were told that 
commissioning of arms prior to all-party 
gotiations was not requested before the 
nouncement of the ceasefires, and that 
d it been, there would have been no 
iselires; that those who entered into 
tselires did so in the belief they would 
id immediately to all-parlv negotiations; 
d that the request for prior 
commission mg, seriously pursued for the 
time months after the ceasefires were 
dared, is merely a tactic to delay or deny 
h negotiations. In this view, the 
iselires having been maintained I’or 
arly a year and a half, all-party 
gotiations should begin immediately with 
furl her requirements. 

We believe that each side of this 
pmieiii reflects a core of reasonable 
teem which deserves to he understood 
;1 addressed by the other side. 

Those who insist on prior 
commissioning need to be reassured that 
commitment to peaceful and 
mocratic means by those formerly 
jportive of politically motivated violence 
genuine and irreversible, and that the 
eat or use of such violence will not be 
oked to influence the process of 
gotiations or to change any agreed 
dement. 


Those who have been persuaded to 
abandon violence for the peaceful political 
path need to be reassured that a 
meaningful and inclusive process of 
negotiation is genuinely being offered to 
address the legitimate concerns of their 
traditions and the need for new political 
arrangements with which all can identify. 

Clearly, new approaches must be 
explored to overcome this impasse. That is 
the purpose of the six principles we 
recommend. They invoke a comprehensive 
commitment to democracy and non- 
violence that is intended to reassure all 
parties to the negotiations. 

V. Decommissioning during all-party 
negotiations 

One side has insisted that some decommis- 
sioning of arms must take place before all- 
parly negotiations can begin. The other 
side has insisted that no decommissioning 
can take place until the end of the process, 
after an agreed settlement has been 
reached. This has resulted in the current 
impasse. 

The parlies should consider an approach 
under whit h some decommissioning would 
take place during the process of all-party 
negotiations, rather than before or alter as 
the parties now urge. Such an approach 
represents a compromise. If the peace 
process is to move forward, the current 
impasse must be overcome. While both 
sides have been adamant in their positions, 
both have repeatedly expressed the desire 
to move forward. This approach provides 
them that opportunity. 

In addition, it offers the parties an 
opportunity to use the process of 
decommissioning to build confidence one 
step at a time during negotiations. As 
progress is made on political issues, even 
modest mutual steps on decommissioning 
could help create the atmosphere needed 
for further steps in a progressive pattern of 
mounting trust and confidence. 

VI. Recommendations: guidelines on the 
modalities of decommissioning 

The first of the specific questions in para- 
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graph seven of the Communique asks us ‘to 
identify and advise on a suitable and accept- 
able method for full and verifiable decom- 
missioning.’ 

We recommend the following guidelines 
on the modalities of decommissioning. 
These recommendations are realistic in the 
light of the nature and scale of the arsenals 
in question, estimates of which were 
provided to us by the Governments and 
their security forces. We believe these 
estimates to be accurate. 

Decommissioning should receive a high 
priority in all-party negotiations. The details 
of decommissioning, including supporting 
confidence-building measures, timing and 
sequencing , have to be determined by the 
parties themselves. 

The decommissioning process should suggest 
neither victory nor defeat 

The ceasefires and the peace process are 
products not of surrender but rather of a 
willingness to address differences through 
political means. This essential fact should be 
reflected clearly in the modalities of the 
decommissioning process, which should not 
require that any party be seen to surrender. 

The decommissioning process should take place 
to the satisfaction of an indefiendent commission 

The decommissioning process should take 
place to the satisfaction of an independent 
commission acceptable to all parties. The 
commission would be appointed by the 
British and Irish Governments on the basis 
of consultations with the other parties to 
the negotiating process. 

The commission should be able to 
operate independently in both 
jurisdictions, and should enjoy appropriate 
legal status and immunity. 

In addition to having available to it 
independent sources of legal and technical 
advice and adequate field resources to 
receive and audit armaments and to 
observe and verify the decommissioning 
process, the commission should be able to 
call upon the resources and the relevant 
technical expertise of the British and Irish 
Armies, when it is appropriate. 


The decommissioning process should result in 
the complete destruction of armaments in a 
manner that contributes to public safety 

The decommissioning process should result 
in the complete destruction of the arma- 
ments. Procedures for destruction would 
include the cutting up or chipping of small 
arms and other weapons, the controlled 
explosion of ammunition and explosives, 
and other forms of conventional munitions 
disposal. 

The decommissioning process could 
encompass a variety of methods, subject to 
negotiation, including: 

- the transfer of armaments to the commis- 
sion or to the designated representatives of 
either Government, for subsequent 
destruction; 

- the provision of information to the com- 1 
mission or to designated representatives of 
either Government, leading to the discov- 
ery of armaments for subsequent destruc- 
tion; and 

- the depositing of armaments for collec- 
tion and subsequent destruction, by the 
commission or by representatives of either 
Government. 

Parties should also have the option of 
destroying their weapons themselves. 

Priority should be accorded throughout 
to ensuring that armaments are safely 
handled and stored, and are not 
misappropriated. * 

The decommissioning process should be fully 
verifiable 

Whatever the options chosen for the 
destruction of armaments, including the 
destruction of weapons by the parties them- 
selves, verification must occur to the satis- 
faction of the commission. 

The commission would record 
information required to monitor the 
process effectively. The commission should 
then have available to it the relevant data of 
the Garda Siochana and the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. It would report periodically ^ 
to relevant parties on progress achieved in 
the decommissioning process. 
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he decommissioning process should not expose 
idividuals to prosecution 

idividuals involved in the decommission- 
ig process should not be prosecuted for 
le possession of those armaments; 
nnesties should be established in law in 
3th jurisdictions. Armaments made avail- 
ganle for decommissioning, whether directly 
for indirectly, should be exempt under law 
| from forensic examination, and informa- 
' don obtained as a result of the decommis- 
’ sioning process should be inadmissible as 
evidence in courts of law in either jurisdic- 
tion. 

Groups in possession of illegal 
rmaments should be free to organise their 
articipation in the decommissioning 
-ocess as they judge appropriate, e.g. 
oups may designate particular individuals 
deposit armaments on their behalf. 

le decommissioning process should be mutual 

■commissioning would take place on the 
sis of the mutual commitment and par- 
ipation of the paramilitary organisations, 
is offers the parties another opportunity 
use the process of decommissioning to 
ild confidence one step at a time during 
negotiations. 

VII. Further confidence-building 

It is important for all participants to take 
steps to build confidence throughout the 
peace process. In the course of our discus- 
sions, many urged that certain actions other 
than decommissioning be taken to build 
confidence. We make no recommendations 
on them since they are outside our remit, 
but we believe it appropriate to comment 
on some since success in the peace process 
cannot be achieved solely by reference to 
the decommissioning of arms. 

Support for the use of violence is 
incompatible with participation in the 
democratic process. The early termination 
of paramilitary activities, including 
surveillance and targeting, would 
demonstrate a commitment to peaceful 
methods and so build trust among other 
parties and alleviate the fears and anxieties 
of the general population. So, too, would 


the provision of information on the status 
of missing persons, and the return of those 
who have been forced to leave their 
communities under threat. 

Continued action by the Governments on 
prisoners would bolster trust. So would 
early implementation of the proposed 
review of emergency legislation, consistent 
with the evolving security situation. 

Different views were expressed as to the 
weapons to be decommissioned. In the 
Communique, the Governments made 
clear their view that our remit is limited to 
those weapons held by paramilitary 
organisations. We accept and share that 
view. There is no equivalence between such 
weapons and those held by security forces. 
However, in the context of building mutual 
confidence, we welcome the commitment 
of the Governments, as stated in paragraph 
nine of the Communique, ‘to continue to 
take responsive measures, advised by their 
respective security authorities, as the threat 
reduces.’ 

We share the hope, expressed by many on 
all sides, that policing in Northern Ireland 
can be normalised as soon as the security 
situation permits. A review of the situation 
with respect to legally registered weapons 
and the use of plastic bullets, and continued 
progress toward more balanced 
representation in the police force would 
contribute to the building of trust. 

Several oral and written submissions 
raised the idea of an elected body. We note 
the reference in paragraph three of the 
Communique to ‘whether and how an 
elected body could play a part.’ Elections 
held in accordance with democratic 
principles express and reflect the popular 
will. If it were broadly acceptable, with an 
appropriate mandate, and within the 
three-strand structure, an elective process 
could contribute to the building of 
confidence. 

Finally, the importance of further 
progress in the social and economic 
development of Northern Ireland and its 
communities was emphasised time and 
again in our meetings, in the context of 
building confidence and establishing a 
lasting peace. 



VIII. Concluding remarks 

1 ast week we stood in Belfast anti looked at 
a thirty foot high wall and at barriers 
topped with iron and barbed wire. The wall, 
which has ironically come to be known as 
the ‘peace line’, is a tangible symbol of the 
division of the people of Northern Ireland 
into two hostile communities. To the out- 
sider both are warm and generous. 
Between themselves they are fearful and 
antagonistic. 

Yet, it is now clear beyond doubt that the 
vast majority of the people of both 
traditions warn to turn away from the bitter 
past. There is a powerful desire for peace in 
Northern Ireland. It is that desire which 
creates the present opportunity. 

This is a critical time in the history of 


Northern Ireland. The peace process will 
move forward or this society could slip back 
to the horror of the past quarter century. 

Rigid adherence by the parries to their 
past positions will simply continue the 
stalemate which has already lasted too 
long. In a society as deeply divided as 
Northern Ireland, reaching across the 
‘peace line’ requires a willingness to take 
risks for peace. 

The risk may seem high hut the reward is 
great: a future of peace, equality and 
prosperity for all the people of Northern 
Ireland. 

George J. Mitchell 
John de Chaste lain 
Harri Holkeri 
22 January 1996 



External Affairs and Defence 


Bosnia peace agreement 

French pilots released 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, said on 12 December that he was 
‘delighted to hear that the French pilots 
were released lot lay. It was unacceptable to 
have held NATO officers in this way. I hope 
they are fit and well anti delighted that they 
will be reunited with their families for 
Christinas. 

‘1 am confident that the pressure of the 
whole international community at the 
London Conference last weekend 
contributed to their release. 

‘We should now push ahead with the 
peace process. 1 look forward to the 
signature ceremony in Paris on Thursday’. 

Source: Foreign Office spokesman, 12 
December 1995. 

Signature of agreement 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, made a 
speech at the Klysee Palace, Paris on 14 
December to mark the signing of the 
Bosnia Peace Agreement. 

Mr Major began by Thanking Jacques 
Chirac and the French government for 
their hospitality'. He went on to say, This is 
a fitting place for the Signing Ceremony. 
French forces, with those of the United 
Kingdom, have formed the backbone of the 
United Nations operation in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina over the past three years. Our 
troops have worked together in the 
hazardous tasks of peacekeeping and 
humanitarian relief. And they have suffered 


losses together. So it was especially heart- 
warming for us to see the release of your 
two brave pilots. Your firm stand was 
entirely vindicated. 

‘Much of Central and Eastern Europe has 
moved successfully from authoritarian rule 
to democracy. But of course such a 
profound change has produced areas of 
tension, instability and disorder. In the 
former Yugoslavia, sadly, it led to war. The 
international community could not prevent 
that war from breaking out. But it has 
Worked patiently for peace. That peace has 
been won at a terrible price. One in twenty 
of the former inhabitants of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina has been killed. Over a 
quarter of the population have had to flee 
from their homes . . . which are mostly now 
in ruins. 

‘The conflict is over, but the job is only 
half done. Ahead lies hope but not vet 
fulfilment. Success will depend crucially on 
respect for the fundamental principles of 
this Agreement: 

- maintaining Bosnia and Herzegovina as a 
single multi-ethnic state; 

- providing for the safe return of refugees 
and turning away from the abomination of 
ethnic cleansing; 

- ensuring that the human rights of all the 
people of Bosnia are fully and equally 
respected; 

- and bringing to justice those guilty of 
crimes against humanity. 

‘The Agreement signed today places 
clear and detailed obligations upon each of 
the parties. In their own interests, they must 
respect and implement them scrupulously. 
Bui the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
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will not be alone in carrying through this 
Peace Agreemen t. From the time of the first 
London Conference in August 1992, the 
international community has made a huge 
commitment to them. Successive teams of 
negotiators - Lord Carrington and Cyrus 
Vance i, Lord Owen and Thorvaid 
Stoltenberg, Carl Bildt, the United Nations 
and the Contact Croup - did not spare 
themselves in laying the groundwork for the 
peace finally achieved. Without a massive 
relief operation through UNPROFOR, the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees and 
other international and national agencies, 
the war’s dreadful toll would have been far 
higher. We must now make no less massive a 
commitment to the implementation of 
peace. 13,000 British troops will join the 
implementation force of some 60,000 
overall - tilt* biggest land operation 
undertaken in half a century of NATO’s 
existence. With the backing of the Peace 
Implementation Council set up last week, 
Carl Bildt will co-ordinate the vital task of 
re-establishing legitimate political 
structures and restoring normal civilian life. 
And the groundwork is now being laid for 
economic reconstruction, as a joint effort 
between Europe, North America, other 
interested countries, and the people of 
Bosnia themselves, under the co-ordination 
of the World Bank. 

‘It is now up to all of us - to the 
governments and peoples of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia and of Croatia, and to the 
external powers and international 
organisations _ to turn cease-fire into 
peace, peace into a lasting settlement, and 
the countries of the former Yugoslavia into 
a stable and prosperous part of the 
European family. It will not be easy. But I 
profoundly believe it is possible. We must 
turn that possibility into reality. And today’s 
ceremony is an important landmark in that 
process’ . 

Source: Speech by the Prime Minister, 14 
December 1995. 


European Council Meeting 
in Madrid 

The Prime Minister, Afr John Major, made a 
statement to the House of Commons on 18 
December about the European Council 
meeting he had attended in Madrid with die 
Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr Major began by stating his intention 
to ‘deal first with economic and monetary 
union and then with enlargement. The 
decisions which the European Union must 
take on these two issues over the next few 
years could be the most crucial steps for 
Europe since the European Community 
was founded. They will have a profound 
effect on the political and economic 
stability of our continent over the next 
generation. 

‘On economic and monetary union the 
Madrid Council derided on a name for a 
single European currency. “Euro” was not a 
name which attracted enthusiasm around 
the Council table. It will not ease the task of 
those seeking to market the idea of a single 
currency, but one or m or e of the Member 
States had objections to each of the other 
names suggested. 

‘A more fundamental decision was to 
study the implications of seeking to 
introduce a single currency in 1999. As the 
House knows, I have for a long time argued 
that the introduction of a single currency by 
a small number of stales would raise very 
serious questions about its economic 
consequences and about the way Europe 
functions. At the informal meeting at 
Mallorca in September, there was general 
agreement that these questions needed to 
be examined carefully. At Madrid, a study 
was formally commissioned. The Maastricht 
Treaty lays down strict criteria for entry to a 
single currency. It is no w certain that on a 
proper interpretation of the criteria only a 
small number of Member States will meet 
the criteria if a single currency is 
introduced in January V 999 , 

‘Before taking such * step, the European 
Union needs to examine what it would 
mean in practice. It must consider its effect 

on the states outside the single currency 
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*rea as well as those inside it. It must 
sonsider how decisions would be taken. It 

f mst ask whether the result would be 
ivergence rather than convergence of 
^European economies. It must consider the 
* potential effects on employment and the 
demand for resource transfers. The risk of 
monetary instability is one of the questions 
.o be examined. Some have argued for 
igid linkages between those inside and 
hose outside a single currency, by 
everting to an old-style exchange rate 
liechanism. This is a course which has 
Iready been tried, and which failed. I have 
nade clear to our partners that I would not 
ccotntnend that Sterling should return to 
itch a system’. 

Mr Mtyor went on to say that he felt that 
Europe needs coherent answers to these 
nd other questions and I am glad the 
ladrid Council decided to examine them, 
he opt-out I negotiated at Maastricht 
rotects the United Kingdom from being 
treed into an unworkable system. But it is 
ital to our interests, and to due interests of 
.urope as a whole, that a single currency 
oes not begin — and then fail — thus 
ausing economic turmoil across the 
ontiuent'. 

Mr Major then turned to enlargement, 
le said ‘ahead even of prosperity, the 
luropean Union exists to provide security 
nd stability to the peoples of Kurope. For 
tat reason, I believe that enlargement is 
te most important task facing the 
•uropean Union. Having demolished the 
.‘on Curtain, ve must never again have a 
hiding line running through the middle 
I Europe. Ten or more countries are 
oping to negotiate entry to the E.ur ope an 
Inion in the coming years. This is an 
ustoric opportunity to entrench stability 
h rough a union of democracies right 
tcross the continent - and one we must 
ake. 

‘The Madrid Council gave further 
npetus to enlargement. The European 
ommission has been asked to produce 
pinions on a\V Eastern and Central 
iMstsYswi mcvVs •*», ^ossWvt 

I alter \Vve. end o*i d\e inter gov et nmentaX 
^conference. This is a necessary step towards 
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full accession negotiations, which are likely 
to begin with at least the most advanced of 
the new applicants, as well as with Malta and 
Cyprus, in about two years’ time. 

‘ The Madrid Council considered reports 
from the Commission on the implications 
of enlargement for the European Union’s 
policies. These are profound. To be 
affordable and to be consistent with the 
EU’s obligations under the GATT, the 
Common Agricultural Policy will have to be 
reformed when the Union enlarges. So will 
the Structural Cohesion Funds. At my 
insistence, it was agreed that future 
meetings of the Council would examine the 
implications. The Madrid Council has 
therefore taken an important step towards 
combining policy reform with enlargement, 
both of which are essential to the European 
Union’s future’. 

Mr Major then dealt briefly with some of 
the other subjects discussed at Madrid. He 
said ‘it was agreed that the inter- 
governmental conference would start at 
Turin on 29 March. The conference will he 
conducted by meetings of Foreign 
Ministers, supported by a working party 
made up of a representative of each 
Minister and of the President of the 
European Commission. No decisions were 
taken at Madrid on the substance of the 
ICC. Work on the agenda will be carried out 
under the Italian presidency by Foreign 
Ministers. The drive to promote subsidiarity 
was strongly in evidence again at Madrid, 
and vigorously supported in informal 
discussion. The Commission has been 
instructed to examine the continued need 
for existing Community legislation and for 
proposals now on the table. 

‘It is now widely recognised that the 
United Kingdom was right to reverse the 
trend towards greater intrusiveness by the 
Commission. There was also support for 
our approach to job creation, flexible pay 
relating to performance , curtailing non- 
wage labour costs, and the reform of social 
protection systems. Increasing emphasis is 
being given to smaM and medium 
ew\e\yK«f»., asvJv Vva 'Jsve. Vci tat 'fes. 

\swT«\en oi ved tape amt cwcr-ve^ulation. 

The campaign against fraud and for better 
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financial management which I launched at 
die Essen Council a year ago gained further 
weight at Madrid. 

‘The House will welcome the higher 
priority being given to intergovernmental 
co-operation against drug trafficking. At 
Madrid, I presented with President Chirac 
an initiative to help Caribbean states crack 
down on the transhipment to Europe and 
elsewhere of huge quantities of drugs 
produced in Latin America. This initiative 
was agreed by the Council, and is now part 
of the European Union’s policy. 

‘On external affairs, the Council 
underlined the importance of successful 
implementation of the Bosnian peace 
agreement and gave support to Mr Carl 
Bildt, who will be leading the international 
civilian effort there. It also discussed the 
European Union’s relations with Russia, 
Ukraine and Turkey, and welcomed the 
agreement at the recent EU/US summit to 
strengthen the European Union's 
relationship with the* United States’. 

Mr Major concluded by saying that ‘this 
was a Council at which the key decisions for 
the future were identified rather than 
taken. The programme of work for the next 
five years, the ‘Political Agenda for Europe’, 
is set out in the Madriel Conclusions. It is a 
formidable programme. In this period, 
Europe must: 

— review the Treaty at the intergovernmen- 
tal conference; 

— review the Union’s policies, including the 
CAP and the Structural Funds; 

— take decisions on a single currency; 

— carry out enlargement negotiations; 

— determine the Community’s future 
financing; 

— contribute to new European security 
arrangements; 

— and develop its relations with neighbour- 
ing countries, especially Russia, Ukraine, 
Turkey and the Mediterranean. 

‘The decisions we take in this period will 
determine the shape of Europe well into 
the next century. They will vitally affect the 
United Kingdom’s interests, and our future 
security and prosperity. That is why, at 
successive meetings of Heads of 
Government, 1 have argued for cautious 


and careful consideradon before decisions 
are finalised. 

The European Union must carefully 
weigh the practical consequences of all 
these issues. Its decisions must be securely 
grounded in reality. We need, above all, a 
Europe that works. In that respect, I believe 
that important steps were taken at Madrid, 
as they were at Mallorca. They would not 
have been taken if we had not been 
prepared to raise the difficult questions and 
to demand practical answers to real 
problems. In the interests of the United 
Kingdom, it is essential to continue taking a 
hard-headed approach at the centre of 
European policy-making, and I shall go on 
doing st). 

Source: Statement by the Prime Minister on 
18 December 1995. 


Hong Kong 

The Foreign Secretary, MrMalcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech to the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Hong Kong on 
8 January concerning the Hong Kong 
economy. 

Mr Rifkind said that he, as. Foreign 
Secretary, ‘and the British Government as a 
whole, regard the next 18 months as being 
one of our highest priorities as a 
government. That has been true for many 
years, it tloes not become less true as we 
approach 30 June of next year. I believe 
that it is therefore crucially important 
during my visit to Hong Kong for me not 
only to express opinions but also to listen 
carefully to the concerns of LEGCO 
[Legislative Council], of the business 
community and of ordinary Hong Kong 
people. It is the crucial ingredient of the 
success of the strategy that we are all 
involved in that it should retain the 
confidence of those who live in this 
territory and that requires me, as a 
Minister, the British Government, the 
Chinese government and others, to fully 
appreciate those concerns and to take 
them on board’. 

The Foreign Secretary praised the work 
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of the Governor who ‘continues to be the 
most articulate advocate of the interests of 
Hong Kong. The British Government pay 
a huge amount of attention to his very 
wise advice and see him as a great friend of 
Hong Kong and a defender of its 
interests’. 

Mr Rifkind went on to say that ‘the 
success of Hong Kong continuing in the 
years to come can best be achieved by 
co-operation and dialogue. But the essence 
of any friendly relationship is that when 
there are differences of view or differences 
of judgment that needs also to be 
expressed as otherwise we would be failing 
in our duty and doing so in a significant 
way. 

‘Our Consulate General in Hong Kong 
will be the largest of any we have anywhere 
in the world, far larger than many of the 
Embassies we have in many other countries 
around the world. Its size and its 
significance is not meant to be a symbol. It 
is because we need these facilities, so 
broad and deep and long lasting will be 
ihe continuing interest and involvement of 
the United Kingdom, • through the 
continuing work of the Joint Liaison 
Group up till the year 2000, through the 
work of the Trade Commission, through 
the Consular, the visa, (he passport 
activities that will he required through the 
wotk of the British Council and in 
numerous other ways. 

'And so the United Kingdom will 
continue to have a physical presence 
tarrying out those responsibilities which it 
is important for us to fulfil in a most 
effective fashion. We not only have an 
ethical and a moral obligation to the people 
of Hong Kong to ensure that we work with 
them to achieve the best outcome to this 
transition, but this is one of those desirable 
cases where our obligations also coincide 
with our interests. And it is not perhaps 
often sufficiently appreciated, the huge and 
continuing economic interest that the 
United Kingdom has, and will continue to 
1 have, in the economic well-being of Hong 
• Kong’. 

■ ‘It is often mentioned, for example, that 
;we have exports to China of some £800 

1 


million a year - splendid, we hope to see an 
increase. It is worth remembering that our 
exports to Hong Kong are 2.7 billion a year. 
Or take investment, our investment in 
China is the highest of any European 
epuntry, it stands at some £4 billion. Our 
investment in Hong Kong is around £70 
billion. Therefore, when we work with all 
the power at our disposal to ensure the 
economic well-being of Hong Kong, we do 
so both because of our obligation to the 
people of Hong Kong, hut also because the 
British interest, the economic interest, 
happens to coincide’. 

Mr Rifkind concluded by saying that 
‘between now and June of next year there 
will be worry in some quarters, uncertainty, 
there will be developments that cause 
concern, hut l think that just as we have 
seen over the last few years, the 
fundamental vitality that makes this 
territory unique continues to be so 
prevalent and so evident, then I see no 
fundamental reason why that should not 
continue. 

‘Hong Kong has a huge amount to oiTer, 
not only to its own people, it has a massive 
amount to offer to China, to the Far East 
as a whole and it sets an example which is 
relevant to the five continents of the 
world. And therefore the success of this 
territory, the maintenance of its quality of 
life, is something which is of importance 
not just to you here, or to the British 
Government or the Chinese government, 
Hong Kong is a priceless asset for the 
world as a whole. Therefore, the success of 
our efforts at the present lime will be of 
benefit to that wider community’. ‘We 
look forward to all working as a team, 
together with our Chinese colleagues, in 
order to ensure that Hong Kong remains 
that extraordinary human achievement 
which has made it so famous over so many 
years. 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary in 
Hong Kong on 8 January 1996 
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The United Kingdom 
and Japan: a growing 
partnership 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, gave a speech to the Lothian 
European lectures in Edinburgh on 12 
January. 

He said he was delighted to he there, and 
had decided that 'the growing partnership 
between the L : K and Japan would be a 
fitting topic — its depth and breadth are not 
always I'ully understood in this country.' 

‘The ties between the Lh tiled Kingdom 
and Japan can rightly be called a special 
partnership, of growing importance. Our 
own privileged position in Tokvo is clear to 
all visitors to the British Embassy, one of two 
foreign missions to be located by the moat 
of the Imperial Palace. A welcome change 
from the days in the last century' when a 
British mission had to he huilt on a site that 
would afford easy escape by sea from 
Yokohama. 

‘The UK-Japan relationship has a 
particular quality in being based not on 
shared membership of alliances, so much as 
shared bilateral and global interests and 
perspectives. The bilateral link is for Britain a 
key point in our developing relations with 
the Asia-Pacific region. Promoting Britain’s 
interests there, among the fastest growing 
economies of the world, is one of iny top 
priorities as Foreign Secretary. The APEC, 
countries already represent 40 per cent of 
world population and trade; over 50 per cent 
of world GDP. Asia-Pacific has seen dramatic 
and encouraging political and economic 
change over recent years. The 2 1st century 
looks set to be the Asian century.’ 

There was also a ‘special relationship 
between Scotland and Japan’ and he was 
’delighted that the Scottish connection 
thrives today. The warmth of the 
relationship is obvious to anyone who . . . 
has visited the Caledonian Games in Tokyo’. 
The ‘fruits of the partnership are abundant. 
The investment of technology and 
enterprise Scotland made in Japan is today 
being repaid handsomely. 45 Japanese firms 
operate here, directly providing up to 


J 0,000 jobs. NEC and Shin Etsu are 
expanding their investments here in the 
Lothian region. JVC build hi-fi systems in 
East Kilbride. Canon is to produce laser 
printers at Glenrothes. Japanese investment 
and Scottish skills have combined to ensure 
that more than one third of the personal 
computers built in Europe, ten per cent of 
the world’s entire output, originate in 
Scotland’s Silicon Glen. Meanwhile, 1 am 
pleased to hear the Japanese continue to 
drink plenty of Scottish whisky - £140 
million worth of it a year. J am confident 
that Scotland’s Japanese ties will continue 
to flourish, to the benefit of both sides. 

UK/Japan 

‘But 1 cannot speak today solely about 
Scotland. Why do relations between Japan 
and the United Kingdom as a whole matter? 
Why do I call this a growing partnership? 

Commnrr 

‘Trade and investment are the most familiar 
piece of the story, as they have been in the 
past. Over 90 years ago the Treaty of 
Friendship signed between our two coun- 
tries was described by one Japanese states- 
man as an “Alliance of Commerce*”. In the 
late 20th century that alliance is stronger 
than ever. Britain has become the focus of 
Japan’s commercial ac tivity in Europe, the 
destination of 40 per cent of all Japanese 
investment in the F.U. That means total 
investments in Britain of around £17 bil- 
lion, including over 200 Japanese manufac- 
turers, employing at least 00,000 people. It 
means that last year 350,000 Japanese cars 
sold on the Continent were manufactured 
here in Britain.’ 

The main reasons Japanese companies 
came to Britain were that in the European 
Single Market, Japanese-owned firms in 
Britain are treated as British. They are given 
the same support by government as UK 
firms, both at home and abroad. And 
rightly so, because it is British jobs and 
British exports they are helping to 
maintain. Second, because Japanese 
business leaders see the reality of the 
enterprise economy we have developed in 
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i Britain. They see it in stable industrial 
i relations and low labour costs; in low levels 
■of tax and regulation; in the lowest rate of 
inflation to be sustained in Britain for some 
jfiO years . . . That is why over the last 18 
; months all three of the big Japanese car- 
makers in the UK have announced 
expansion plans. The benefits for Britain go 
beyond jobs and exports. Japanese firms 
bring with them new management 
techniques, new ideas, that enrich this 
country. Consider the factors behind the 
revival of the UK car industry': better design 
and quality control; better industrial 
relations; greater productivity. All this 
generates knock-on benefits throughout 
our economy. 

"And this commercial partnership is not a 
one-way street. UK investments in Japan are 
rising too. Our exports were up 13 per cent 
in 1994. In 1995 they rose a further 25 per 
cent. Japan has become Britain’s biggest 
export market outside Europe and the US. 

, In invisibles we run a trade surplus of £4 
billion. There is plenty of room for further 
f growth. But the trend is healthy. In third 
’ countries, too, our companies work more 
’• and more closely. On electricity and rail 
I investment in Indonesia, for instance, or 
transport and agriculture projects in China. 

Wider bilateral links 

‘But I risk feeding one widespread fallacy; 
that Britain sees Japan simply as a market 
and a source of investment. Not so. I.et me 
mention some of the other strands to our 
partnership. One of the less publicised 
strands is science anti technology. Japan’s 
reputation in Britain as a pioneer in high 
technology is well-deserved. The Japanese 
themselves recognise the UK as a leader in 
world science, in pharmaceuticals, biotech- 
nology, information technology, ceramics 
and many othei fields. Only the United 
States works more closely with Japan in this 
| area 

British and Japanese strengths are 
■complementary. Japanese hardware and 
■British software in the IT sector, for 
5 instance. Two years ago we signed a Science 
• and Technology Agreement with Japan. 
Today 200 joint research projects are 


underway, with nearly 100 Japanese R8cD 
facilities active in the UK. In Scotland there 
is Fujitsu in Edinburgh, Seiko in 
Livingstone, Mitsubishi in Haddington, 
Heriot-Watt’s work with MITI. Last year 600 
scientists took part in British Council 
exchanges. 50 UK engineers have worked in 
Japan under DTI programmes.’ 

One in five Japanese students came to 
Britain every year and the JET programme 
sent 400 young British teachers to Japan 
every year. ‘These are not just statistics. 
They are clear evidence of the growing 
public interest in the bilateral link, and of a 
readiness to invest in the future of that link. 
Cultural ties grow too. London has 80 
Japanese restaurants. Artists ply their crafts 
between the two countries. From Sumo to 
Shakespeare. Bonsai to Scottish Ballet, 
mutual familiarity continues to deepen . 
And it is good business. Each year 150 
British arts events in Japan earn £50 million 
for Britain. 

‘This growing familiarity and 
understanding between our peoples 
matters because our dealings have not 
always been so positive. In 1995 we looked 
back 50 years to the end of the Second 
World War. The commemorations showed 
that memories remain vivid, emotions 
strong. I think we all gained by confronting 
those feelings head on. We certainly made 
sure that the Japanese government 
understood the emotions aroused in this 
country. 

‘I welcome the apology by the then Prime 
Minister Murayama in August for wrongs 
done in the past, particularly to British 
POWs. The Japanese Foreign Minister told 
me last month that it was on the basis of a 
full understanding of the sensitivities 
arising from the past that Japan wanted to 
build future relations. I think that 
sentiment is important. We should never 
forget the horrors of the last war. At the 
same time we should build new lies that 
make future hostility unthinkable. 

‘The help that people in Britain offered 
for the victims of the Kobe earthquake 
caught this mood: from the £5 note sent by 
one pensioner to the Japanese Embassy; 
and the invitations to students in Kobe to 
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British universities; to the practical help 
provided by British companies in the 
reconstruction work. 

Japan - a global partner 

‘Differences between us, historical or con- 
temporary, should not obscure the vast 
amount Britain and Japan have in com- 
mon. I have described some aspects of our 
bilateral co-operation. But the partnership 
goes wider than that.’ Both Britain and 
Japan were ‘leaders of international com- 
merce’, committed to democracy and 
respecting tradition and stability. ‘We share 
a belief in the continuing role of sovereign, 
independent states, and a sense of the inter- 
national duty that properly falls to any 
major countiy. Above all we share a global 
perspective.’ Global interests ‘make us both 
acutely attentive to the currents of interna- 
tional relations’. 

Japan’s world role was perhaps less fully 
understood than Britain’s, but it was the 
‘world’s largest aid donor. The UN’s second 
largest financial contributor. Since 1992 
Japanese troops have supported UN 
peacekeeping and humanitarian work in 
Cambodia and Mozambique, El Salvador 
and Zaire, from next month on the Golan 
Heights. 

‘From our shared perspectives Britain 
and Japan draw similar objectives: to 
promote the stable, rules-based 
international systems that stimulate trade 
and prosperity; to prevent and defuse 
conflict, and the proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction; to fashion a United 
Nations properly financed and suitably 
structured for the work we need it to do. 

‘The extent of our international co- 
operation would surprise many in Britain. 
We have worked together for years in the 
international financial institutions and the 
G7/G8 [Group of Seven/Eight) - tackling 
global economic problems, finding ways 
through the international debt crisis and 
mobilising support for reform in Russia. We 
are now developing a security dialogue too. 
The Defence Secretary was in Tokyo last 
week.’ 

There was also collaboration in aid and 
development. 


‘With this record of co-operation it is 
natural that we support Japan’s claim to a 
place on the world’s political boards. It is 
right that Japan has a seat on the Steering 
Committee for reconstruction in Bosnia. It 
is right that Japan should become a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council. That is a privileged status. It 
carries with it obligations, to promote 
international peace and security. These are 
obligations I believe Japan, like Britain, is 
clearly willing to accept.’ 

Future co-operation 

The partnership could further expand, and 
some shared goals were the ‘Nuclear Safety 
Conference in Moscow in April, and agree- 
ment on a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty’; 
‘more libera! rules for international trade 
and investment’, meaning ‘progress in the 
WTO negotiations on telecoms and mar- 
itime services; a successful outcome to 
OECD work on a multilateral investment 
agreement; and early ratification of the 
OECD shipbuilding agreement.’ 

This also meant ‘deregulation and 
greater market access at home too.’ 
Japanese markets ‘are still too restrictive in 
areas like insurance and pension funds. Tax 
on Scotch whisky is still far higher than on 
local equivalents. I look forward to these 
market distortions being removed.’ 

Japanese investment would ‘continue to 
receive a warm welcome in Britain. In 
particular I hope Japanese companies will 
look to the encouraging prospects in 
Northern Ireland.’ British firms ‘must seize 
the opportunities in Japan too — the annual 
increase in Japan’s economy matches the 
entire spending power of Thailand and 
Sweden. The DTI Action Japan programme 
is well on course to meet its target for 
increased UK exports.’ 

British and Japanese capabilities ‘can 
support each other. British firms have 
particular experience in Africa and India, 
for example, as Japan’s do in East Asia. We 
now have an agreement on new export 
credit arrangements to help exploit these 
complementary strengths. Our joint 
seminar in Delhi last November on power 
projects and airport construction set a good 
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precedent we should repeat elsewhere in 
’ufure.’ 

| On political and practical co-operation, 
bilateral contact had never been closer. 
^British and Japanese missions consult 
regularly in every country where we are 
f joth represented. We run diplomatic 
[exchange programmes between our 
Foreign Ministries. We have agreed a list of 
! jriority countries and sectors for future 
[development co-operation. We are looking 
:u new co-operation in peacekeeping. 
Michael Portillo was in Japan last week 
liscussing some of the possibilities. Lynda 
.lhalker will go later this year to talk about 
our aid work. 

‘Finally, 1 want to see still more contact 
between our peoples. Britain has a deficit to 
make up here. Every year 3,000 Japanese 
students come to British universities and 
colleges. But only 100 British students go to 
Japan. Opinion polls suggest the British 
admire Japanese industry and culture. But 
over HO per cent say they know little or 
nothing about Japan itself. This matters 
because our bilateral relationship will be 
stronger if it reaches ' beyond the 
governmental level.’ The ‘British Festival in 
|apan in two years time, for instance will 
provide a showcase to advertise Britain’s 
skills; our strengths not only in culture and 
fashion but science and technology, 
•well i tenure , engineeri ng. 

‘There is one further point for Britain 
itself to pursue. We must keep our 
partnership with Japan, these wider angles 
:, l <>ur interests, firmly in mind in other 
neas of policy. We win so much of Japanese 
investment in Europe because we are 
ommiited to the Single Market and an 
•nterprise culture. Two things follow from 
hat. First, our worldwide interests demand 
;hat we remain at the heart of the debate on 
Europe’s future; continuing to press for a 
European Union that is less regulated, more 
ititward-looking, open and free-trading. 

’Second, we must continue to improve 
nir own competitiveness. If we are to attract 
apanese business here, do more business 
here. Britain must achieve still better 
nanagement, better product design, higher 
iroductivity. Especially the small and 


ly 

medium enterprises that form the 
backbone of our economy.’ 

Mr Rifkind went on -to discuss his recent 
trip to China and Hong Kong, (see above, 
pp.14-15, and below pp. 22-26). He 
concluded that Britain had been right ‘to 
pursue a policy of active engagement with 
China, that we should continue a frank but 
intensive dialogue with it about Hong Kong 
and about all the other matters which make 
up our relationship, and we should intensify 
our efforts to improve the co-operation 
between us.’ 

He concluded that British foreign policy 
remained conscious of global interests 
outside Europe, in, for example. East Asia. 
‘Our ties to East Asia are wide and long- 
standing. As Scottish Secretary 1 sought to 
attract investment from the region. As 
Defence Secretary I supported the Ghurka 
garrison in Brunei, Britain’s role in the Five 
Power Defence Arrangements. As Foreign 
Secretary I am keen to develop all these 
interests across the board. They will grow 
more important in future. Our interests in 
East Asia will continue after 1997. We will 
have a massive continuing stake in Hong 
Kong's success. There will be new trade to 
be done, new investment to win, as the 
economies of the Asia-Pacific region 
continue to expand. Our future prosperity 
depends on our securing a healthy share of 
that. The foundation for success will be the 
relationships we forge with the countries of 
the region. Our growing partnership with 
Japan is a centrepiece of that regional 
effort; and a vital element in the pursuit of 
broader international goals. 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Malcolm Rifkind, to the Lothian 
European lecnires, Edinburgh, Friday, 12 
January 1996 


Shorter Notes 

EXPULSION OF HEAD OF THE BRITISH 
INTEREST SECTION IN LIBYA 

A Foreign Office spokesman announced on 
12 December that the Head of the British 
Interest Section in Libya had been expelled 
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in retaliation lor the British Government's 
action on 11 December 1905, (see Survey , 
December 1995), The spokesman said that 
this was 'completely unjustified’ and the 
British Government whs now considering 
the Libyan action. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN BOSNIA 

Michael Portillo, Secretary of State 
Defence, paid a two day visit to Bri 
troops in Bosnia, beginning on the 
December. 

He met ‘ senior British commanders ar 


Source: Foreign Office Spokesman, 12 
December 1995. 


officials in Gornji Vaktif, Headquarters < 
Multi-National Division South West, and a 
Split’ amd visited ‘the Allied Rapic 


DRUGS SEIZURE IN THE WEST INDIES 


Reaction Corps HQ (ARRC) in Sarajevo 
and the RAF detachment at Gioia del Colic 


Mr. Nicholas Soames, Minister of State for Italy. 


the Armed Forces, congratulated 
Devon port-based Royal Navy vessel HMS 
Brave, a Type 22 Frigate, on the achieve- 
ment of a major succes in the sie/.ure of £20 
million while on Anti-Drug Operations in 
the( Caribbean. 


Prior to his departure, Mr Portillo said: 
‘As the UN hands over operations in Bosnia 
to NATO, it is time to record the excellent 
work which British troops have done 
alongside colleagues from other nations. 
Our forces have saved thousands of lives 


'HMS Brave is currently on patrol in the 
Caribbean, acting as the West Indies 
Guardship. Part of her operational duties in 
that area include working with the United 
States and other allies in the fight to combat 
drug trafficking in the region. Many drugs 
are destined not just for the US but for the 
UK and mainland Europe. 

‘On 12 December, while on patrol in 
international waters off Jamaica, Brave's 
Lynx helicopter spotted a suspicious 
looking vessel. The crew of the suspect 
vessel started to jettison packages into the 
sea, but part of one of the 13 bales was 
recovered thanks to the quick thinking of 
the Lynx crew. The recovered package was 
subsequently found to contain cocaine and 
marijuana. The total value of the 
consignment was estimated to be: worth 
some £20 million at street prices. 

‘Once HMS Brave arrived on the scene, 
the crew of the vessel surrendered and were 
arrested by officers of the US Coastguard 
who were abroad. They have now been 
handed over to the Jamaican authorities. 
Nicholas Soames, Minister of State for the 
Armed Forces, on learning of this success, 
said: ‘This is a significant success in the fight 
against drug-trafficking and my 
congratulations go to the Commanding 
Officer and the Crew’. 


and led the hungry. They have proved their 
professionalism every hour of every day. 

‘The NATO operation is of a different 
chararter. We are deploying in force with 
heavy weaponry. We shall use persuasion to 
implement the peace wherever we can. But 
we are ready to defend ourselves and to take 
robust action when required. 

'I am proud to see British officers 
commanding the main headquarters in 
Bosnia, in Sarajevo, and the divisional 
headquarters in Gorn ji Vaktif.’ 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release of 
19 December 1995. 


SARAJEVO AIRLIFT 

Mr Nicholas Soames, Minister of State for 
the Armed Forces paid tribute to the RAF 
role in the Sarajevo airlift and announced 
that, following the termination of the 
UNHCR Saravejo airlift, the RAF Hercules 
which has operated from Ancona will be re- 
deployed to other tasks. 

Mr Soames said ‘it is fitting that the RAF 
Hercules should fly into Saravejo on the 
final day of this highly successful operation, 
since it was an RAF plane that made the very 
first delivery of aid at the start of the 
UNHCR airlift on 3 July 1992’. 


‘The Sarajevo airlift began on 3 July 1992 
and is the longest running airlift in history. 


Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
US December 1995. 
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jThe UK played a leading role in setting up 
ithe airlift’ and ‘is one of five nations that 
'has participated throughout', 'with the RAF 
^Hercules operating initially from Zagreb 
and then out of Aricona in Italy’ ‘In the 
course of the operation, the RAF Hercules 
delivered a total of 26,577 metric tonnes in 
1977 sorties’. 

‘The airlift came to symbolise the 
orninitment of the international 
[immunity to the survival of Sarajevo and 
s long suffering people during the worst 
hases of the siege of the city'. From its 
iception ‘to 1 January this year, the airlift 
; a whole carried a total of 160,370 metric: 
mnes of aid in 12,930 sorties. In addition 
ic ODA operated an Ilyshin-76 airfcraft 
om March 1994 to early April 1996’ which 


it 

‘delivered over 15,000 tonnes of aid in over 
450 sorties’. 

‘There have been more than 260 security 
incidents involving the airlift, including the 
shooting down of an Italian Air Force plane 
on 3 September 1 992 killing all four aircrew 
on board. There have been no UK 
casualties in the course of the operation'. 

The Minister added. ‘I congratulate all 
the RAF personnel who have played their 
part in making it such a successful 
operation, particularly the air-crew w'hose 
courage, dedication and skill have enabled 
the airlift to continue, despite the ever 
present threat of attack’. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release of 
9 January 1996. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


China and Britain in the 
world economy 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech to the Foreign 
Trade University. Peking, on 10 January 
about China and Britain in the World 
Economy. 

Mr Rifkind said, ‘It is a particular 
pleasure to me to he in China returning 
the visit Vice Premier Qian Qiclien made 
to London last October. I welcome the 
chance to continue the discussions he and 
1 had then on a wide range of issues that 
affect our two countries: bilateral business. 
Hong Kong, regional and global affairs. 
The talks I have had here have underlined 
again the fact that China and Britain share 
many common interests; that there is great 
scope for us to co-operate in pursuing our 
goals. 

Britain and the worltl economy 

He went on to say, ‘my theme today is the 
world economy the future of which is of 
particular interest to my country because 
we have such a huge stake in it’. ‘With 2 per- 
cent of the world’s population, we are the 
world’s fifth largest trading nation. We rely 
more than any other major economy on the 
goods and services that we export, the 
investment that we attract and we make 
abroad. The strength of our financial ser- 
vices sector is well-known; the world’s lead- 
ing centre for international bank lending, 
foreign exchange, aviation and marine 
insurance, for example. But British exports 
range far beyond services, important as they 
are. We export one quarter of all we pro- 


duce; more per head than either Japan ot 
the United States. 

‘Our place in the flows of global capital i. 
equally central. 27 per cent of all foreigr 
exchange dealing takes place in Ixmdon 
Britain is the world’s third largest outwarc 
investor. We ourselves attract more foreigr 
investment than any country bar the US 
more US investment than in the whole 
Pacific region. The fruits of this two-waj 
flow are substantial. Our oversea, 
investments yield Britain a net income o 
over £10 billion a year. In the Iasi five year: 
inward investment in Britain has brough 
our people more than 250.000 new jobs 
What this means is that Britain has direc 
experience of the benefits tha 
international trade and inveslmen 
generate. We not only have a major intcres' 
in seeing it flourish but also in creating the 
right climate lor that to happen’. 

China in the world economy 
‘China’s vast size and resources, her extra 
ordinary economic progress over recent 
years, have made her an increasingly impor 
taut player in the modern internationa' 
economy. Because of this, because of 
Britain’s own huge stake in the world econ 
omy, we need to take a real interest ir 
China. 

‘Since economic reform began in 1978 
an average growth rate of almost 10 per 
cent a year has seen China’s GNP nearly 
quadruple. The rewards for the people of 
China are clear, most visibly in the 
dynamism and prosperity of Peking and th 
coastal cities. For the internationa 
community the most striking consequenct 
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these changes is that China has grown to 
' the world’s eleventh largest economy, 
id is set to grow further. China’s rapid 
nergenee as a major world actor is a 
bute to the drive and entrepreneurial 
irit of her people, and more particularly 
the fundamental economic reforms she 
is pursued over the past two decades. It is 
-lear testimony to the success of the open 
>or policy led by Mr Deng Xiaoping. 1 
irmly welcome those reforms and that 
lccess’ . 

Mr Rifkind went on to say ‘in my view 
China's growing international engagement 
as been vital to her progress. The key to 
ustaining and building on early economic 
access was China’s move into world 
tarkels. Since 1 979 foreign trade as a share 
f China's GNP has risen from 10 per cent 
> 45 per cent. Integration in world markets 
ecame a basic fact of Chinese economic 
fe. With that came integration into the 
'orld investment system. Foreign funds 
owed into China in a spectacular way. The 
„ock of foreign investment grew from 
nder $5 billion in 1989 to nearly $90 
illion by 1994. 

‘.So China has built new and increasingly 
rrong links, in both directions, with world 
tarkets. These links have contributed to 
reation of new jobs, new prosperity for 
Ellina. What next'' I believe it is in China’s 
iterest to build on this foundation, to 
onsolidate her place in the international 
/stem. That is the way to maximise her 
tare of world markets; and to attract the 
imulus, the technology and the funding 
tat inward investment can offer’. 

he challenges of reform 

Jf course, building a modern economy 
arries costs too. Different countries will 
manage these costs in different ways. But 
le problems China has had to deal with in 
'-■cent years are familiar to Britain and 
ther countries undergoing major econom- 
' transition: the conundrum of unleashing 
nterprise while keeping inflation in check; 
ie social consequences and complexity of 
eforming uncompetitive or declining 
ndustries. The conclusion we reached in 
-ritain is that change simply cannot sensi- 


bly be put off. For an industry to have a 
viable future it must learn to compete on its 
own merits. Of course change must be man- 
aged sensitively, with care. But jobs that 
depend on protection and subsidy cannot 
be sustained for long. 

‘By contrast, the British experience is that 
the industry that can adapt to the demands 
of competition will usually thrive. The 
enterprise that best meets the needs of its 
customers, at the best price, offers the most 
secure future for its workers. That is why the 
British Government believes strongly in the 
case for economic liberalisation and 
deregulation at home. But the policy 
consequences of this are not solely 
domestic. With the liberalisation of world 
trade, economic competition now means 
international as well as domestic 
competition. Opening up national 
economies brings fresh challenges as well as 
new opportunities: new opportunities to do 
business and win investment; fresh 
challenges from foreign Firms; and new 
competition in established markets at home 
and abroad. 

‘For Britain our membership of the 
European Union and the World Trade 
Organisation have brought this home. But 
we accept that because we have recognised 
that free trade is not a zero-sum game. 
There is no finite stock of economic activity, 
which can grow in one country only at the 
cost of decline in another. Rather, increased 
trade generates further growth, further 
prosperity for all participants. Foreign 
investment, successfully deployed, benefits 
donor and recipient alike. So economic 
interdependence is not a hazard to be 
minimised or avoided; but an opportunity 
to be promoted and exploited. Exploiting 
the opportunity depends crucially on 
establishing a strong international 
framework of rules and multilateral 
disciplines’. 

Hong Kong 

‘The potential rewards to be won, the ben- 
efits of integration in the world economy, 
are particularly apparent in Hong Kong’s 
staggering success over recent decades. 
Hong Kong began by exporting simple 
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manufactures. It is now one of the most 
sophisticated services economies in the 
world. Income per head rivals that of C7 
countries. Hong Kong is the world’s 8th 
largest trading economy.its busiest contain- 
er port, second busiest cargo airport. It has 
enjoyed economic growth uninterrupted 
for some 30 years. And all tills achieved 
while keeping unemployment in the range 
of two to three percent and building some 
of the most modern infrastructure in the 
world. 

‘For I long Kong the fundamental 
ingredients in securing these results were 
enforcing free arid open competition, and 
upholding the rule of law. That applies 
obviously to commercial anti economic 
affairs. The protection which the law' as a 
whole provides for Hong Kong’s way of life, 
and the rights and freedoms of those who 
live and work there, is crucial for the 
maintenance of one of the world’s freest and 
most open economies. Indeed the Heritage 
Foundation in Washington recently judged 
it the freest economy in the world*. 

Hong Kong/ Chinn 

‘Hong Kong’s closest economic relation- 
ship is of course with China. The relation- 
ship is of major importance to both. With a 
population of just six million people Hong 
Kong is the largest investor in China. In 
Guangdong Province its Firms employ more 
than five million workers. Hong Kong 
accounts for about one thin! or all China’s 
foreign exchange earnings. Hong Kong for 
its part has profited hugely from China’s 
success. The statistics offer a remarkable 
picture of growing interaction. F.very day 
over 800 sailings, 72 flights, 20,000 vehicles 
and 26 trains cross the Hong Kong-China 
border. 60 per cent of Chinese exports, 35 
per cent of imports, pass through Hong 
Kong. In 1994 two-way trade rose bv 15 per- 
cent, to nearly $1 15 billion. In less than 18 
months Hong Kong will become a Special 
Administrative Region of the People's 
Republic of China. 

Mr Rifkind then said ’I hope and believe 
that the strong ties between Hong Kong 
and China will continue to thrive, to the 
benefit of both sides - so th'U orowth will 


continue both north and south of t 
Shenzhen river; so that econon 
interaction will increase from the hi 
levels which it has already reached. 

‘Hong Kong will bring to the relations! - 
the benefits of her voice in regional a 
global economic groups — the Gusto 
Co-operation Council, the World Tra 
Organisation, APEC — and her strengths 
one of the world’s largest trading ccntr 
Hong Kong is and will remain 
international business centre, a rna 
investor and trader in the Asian region a 
beyond. All trading nations, the wht 
international business community, have 
stake in Hong Kong’s continuing sucre: 
Mr Rifkind then emphasised that, in 
view, ‘the best guarantee of that success is 
continue to build on the foundations Is 
down eleven years ago in the Sino-Briti 
Joint Declaration. This requir 
as.. ..mentioned, the maintenance of t 
rule of law, coupled with independe 
judicial power; the maintenance of 
executive in which the people of Ho 
Kong have confidence, accountable to 
fairly elected legislature: and t 
maintenance of the rights and freedoi 
enjoyed in Hong Kong. Because crucial 
economic success is the retention 
confidence:. And crucial to confidence 
maintenance of the way of life of t 
territory. This was embodied in Dei 
Xiaoping’s far-sighted concept of “o. 
country, two systems", and in the princip 
of “Hong Kong run by Hong Kong proph 
It is Hong Kong’s freedom to follow t 
market mechanism, sure that its way of 1 
will be preserved, that underpins its succt 
and its huge prosperity. 

‘Only by holding fast to these guarante 
of economic and commercial autonon 
and of Hong Kong people’s fundamcn 
rights and freedoms, can we ensure tli 
Hong Kong continues to prosper, to its tn 
benefit and to the benefit of China and tl 
whole international community. Much h 
been achieved since 1984. But much st 
remains to be done’. 

The future of the world economy 
Mr Rifidnd continued with thought" on tl 
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ritish view of the world economy. ‘The 
rincipal themes of modern economic his- 
,rv are the spread of free market princi- 
les and the reality of growing economic 
iterdependence. Trade and investment 
rrisions are made with little regard to 
iternational boundaries. Companies of all 
/os, small and medium enterprises, global 
irporations, must operate in foreign and 
omestic markets alike. 

‘If trade and inward investment are to 
mtiiute, and with it the flow of skills and 
•clinologv. businessmen must know where 
icy stand on regulation, taxes, intellectual 
roperty. They need to know they are 
pc rating on an equal basis with their 
nnpetitors.So they look to their own 
:>vernments lor closer engagement with 
le international economic institutions, to 
•ek that equality ol opportunity they need 
■mss the world. This equal basis can only 
achieved by closer economic 
^operation, on a regional and a global 
ale, to establish a clear, predictable 
amework, agreed by all, for trade and 
vestment. The transparency and 
mfidence a rules-based framework gives 
e vital to increasing trade and prosperity, 
lie shared benefits that How from a 
amework of market access and 
ullilaterally agreed rules are clear. It is 
hv Britain has worked so hard to help 
lild the Kuropean Single Market. It is why 
e continue to press for a Europe that is 
.itward-looking and free-trading; not 
king refuge behind the ramparts of an 
snlar. protectionist Fortress Europe. 

*fhe same forces that Britain is 
•omoting in Europe are today at work on a 
ider international scale. The movement by 
hina and her APEC', partners towards free 
ade in the Asia-Pacific region leads in the 
me direction. I welcome the steps 
mounted by China and others at the 
saka Summit towards deregulation and 
eater market access. This is clear evidence 
APEC's commitment to openness, to 
uend the benefits of internal 
oeralisation to third countries. 

‘The greatest challenge is to push 
*rward these forces on a global scale, to 
-lild on the results of successive rounds of 


GAIT negotiations. Regional economic 
groupings are important building-blocks in 
this process. The rewards for further 
progress are potentially vast. The successful 
conclusion to the Uruguay Round promises 
to raise world trade by up to 12.5 per cent 
over ten years, increasing world income by 
$500 billion. The establishment of the 
World Trade Organisation [WTO| will drive 
this process further, to the benefit of 
developed and developing countries alike. 
The responsibilities of WTO membership 
are heavy. Members must ensure that their 
trade laws are compatible with WTO 
requirements. Over time tariffs must fall. 
Members must take partin the worldwide 
liberalisation of trade; not just in goods, but 
in services, investment, rules on standards 
and their application, intellectual property. 

The key issue is predictability and the 
rule of law. Business can continue in 
conditions of uncertainty, but there will be 
far more business, more benefit, if 
underlying conditions are predictable. 
Multilateral disciplines on trade and 
investment are the surest guarantee of that. 
Any major economy standing outside 
imposes extra burdens on its business and 
consumers. The advantages lie not only in 
sustaining inward and outward invesunent, 
but in greater access to overseas markets, 
more choice and lower prices for 
consumers at home. The existence of the 
WTO does not abolish protectionism; but 
by making it more transparent it makes 
removal ol' those barriers easier. It provides 
an independent, objective means to settle 
disputes over how the rules should Ik* 
applied, to the benefit of all'. 

Mr Rifkind said he was ‘confident that 
global economic liberalisation will 
continue. Britain will remain a champion of 
that process. W r e will support it because we 
believe it is good for Britain. We will urge 
others to join us because we believe it will 
benefit the economies of all countries'. 

Britain s role 

‘Britain wants to see China flourish in the 
world economy. We want China to join the 
WTO, accepting the obligations that mem- 
bership entails, as soon as possible. We will 
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continue to work towards that goal, includ- 
ing with the European Comission, which 
represents the European Union in these 
matters. The EU has recognised China’s 
right to developing country status. We hope 
that China too can show flexibility in the 
negotiations on membership. China’s latest 
position in the talks in Geneva, for example 
on rights of joint venture companies, is a 
promising step. We need to turn to other 
issues of market access, and rekindle work 
on the protocol of accession. 1 want UK- 
China bilateral economic relations to flour- 
ish too. Britain’s stake in China’s economic 
success has grown steadily. Our exports to 
China are seven times their level in 1979. 
Chinese exports to Britain have been grow- 
ing even faster, rising sixteenfold in the 
same period. 

‘The trends are encouraging. But 
Britain’s export performance still lags 
behind that of our major European 
competitors. 1 want to see it improve. The 
visit here last May by Michael Heseltine, 
now Deputy Prime Minister, demonstrated 
the British Government’s commitment to 
help achieve that. And Britain is now the 
largest European investor in China. In 1994 
our total investment stock nearly doubled, 
to almost $6 billion. There are now over 
1 ,000 British-invested joint ventures here. I 
hope British industry will build on these 
foundations’. 

Conclusion 

'Britain and China have a great deal of busi- 
ness to do together over the coming years. 
An important aspect of our business will be 
Hong Kong, where ensuring a smooth and 
successful transition is the first priority for 
both of us. But our shared interests are not 
limited to Hong Kong. And co-operation 
between Britain and China will not end in 
1997. 

‘China has recently reaffirmed she will 
continue along the path of reform: opening 
further to foreign trade and investment, 
while building the institutions to regulate a 
market economy. And of course continuing 
to work towards accession to the WTO. I 
believe this is the right path for China. I 
h*»li«-ve it will create opportunities for both 


China and Britain, to strengthen and 
deepen the ties between us, to increase our 
trade further. 

‘I hope Britain can help develop Chinese 
infrastructure, in transport and 
communications. I hope that China, as her 
financial markets grow and mature, will be 
able to draw on Britain’s long experience as 
a major financial centre. And I hope 
China’s companies will become players in 
Condon's financial markets — the most 
international of all markets. Some of you 
here today are already working to build the 
partnership between our two countries. 

‘As students of international trade, 
economics and management, many more of 
you will go on to take part in this effort, as 
entrepreneurs and officials doing business 
with Britain. My British colleagues and 1 
look forward to working with you’. 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary in 
Peking, 10 January 1996. 


Shorter Notes 

US/UK AVIATION SAFETY AGREEMENT 

The UK and US Governments signed a new’ 
aviation safety agreement on 20 December. 
The Bilateral Aviation Safety Agreement 
will lead to the air safety authorities in each 
country being able to accept each other’s 
safety approvals in a number of areas. 

Welcoming the agreement, the Aviation 
Minister, Lord Goschon said he was 
‘delighted to sign this agreement with tht 
United States: it signals a new era in our lonj. 
history of co-operation and understanding. 

‘Aviation is an international business 
This is an important step forward fo 
aviation safety by two of the most importan 
countries involved in that business. 

‘The UK Government shares with th 
United States a determination to maintai 
the highest possible safety standards - fc 
passengers, crew and everyone working i 
aviation industry. The UK Civil Aviatio 
Authority (CAA) and the US Feder; 
Aviation Administration (FAA) have worke 
closely together for many years. Today 
agreement allows them to establish form 
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andardised procedures for specific areas 
f safety regulation such as the approval of 
laintenance facilities. 

‘The aviation industries in both countries 
ill benefit from agreed procedures that 
An be used with the minimum of fuss and 
:pense. The airlines and most importantly 
ieir customers will benefit from the high 
■vel of safety that such co-operation 
nsures. 

‘There will not only be safety benefits. We 
in expect a reduction in the economic 
urden imposed on the aviation industry 
nd airline operators by dual technical 
ispertions, evaluations and testing.* 

ourre: Department of Transport press 
■lease, 20 December 1995. 


SHING INDUSTRY 

he European Fisheries Council met on 22 
eceinbei. The outcome of the Council was 
elcomed by Fisheries Minister Mr Tony 
aldry, who said he had ‘achieved my ohjec- 
ve of securing the best possible deal for 
ritish fishermen consistent with the sei- 
ne and the conservation of stocks for the 
iture. 

‘In the final package, the total UK quota 
'reed for the stocks of most importance to 
ir fishermen was over 50,000 tonnes 
gher in cod equivalent terms than the 
iota being discussed at the start of this 
■gotiation. This increase is worth over £30 
illion to the industry at 1995 market 
ices. 

‘In the North Sea, for example, the UK’s 
•ota for herring is 12,700 tonnes higher 
an was in prospect at the start of the 
.•gotiation a few weeks ago, that for 
biting 4,700 tonnes higher, that for sole 
15 tonnes higher. 

‘1 invoked Hague Preference on all the 
ocks where it was necessary. 

‘We also agreed quotas for 1996 in the 
.iters of non-inember states. The United 
ngdom has large quotas at North Norway 
ul we secured tham at the same level as 
r 1995. Similarly, we have retained our 
iotas in Faroese, Greenland, Icelandic 
id NAFO (North West Atlantic Fisheries 


Organisation) waters at the same levels as in 

1995. 

‘The United Kingdom led the way in 
pressing the case for improved technical 
conservation measures, attracting strong 
support from other member states 
including Denmark and Ireland. It was 
agreed that the Commission will present 
new proposals to improve technical 
conservation as soon as possible for 
agreement by the Council durng 1996. In 
reporting on technical conservation 
initiatives, the Commission acknowledged 
the constructive approach of the UK 
industry. 

‘The Council’s concern to take positive 
measures to conserve stocks was reflected in 
its agreement to adopt a UK declaration 
which called on the Commission to bring 
forward a proposal to secure better 
conservation of the resources protected by 
the plaice box in the North Sea. The 
Council agreed new enforcement 
provisions to apply in the NAFO Regulatory 
Area, thus implementing an important part 
of the agreement reached between the 
Community and Canada earlier this year. 

‘The Commission reported on the 
enforcement of Community rules on drift 
nets in 1995. The Council noted the success 
of the enforcement arrangements and the 
very high level of compliance with the rules 
in this year’s tuna fishery in the North East 
Atlantic. 

‘I particularly welcome the initiative to 
establish a Working Group with Norway to 
tackle discarding in demersal fisheries and 
by-catches of juvenile herring in industrial 
fisheries. 

’On salmon the Commission has 
introduced minimum import prices to 
protect salmon farmers from low-priced 
imports. We made it clear that this cannot 
represent a long-term solution. There are 
no easy answers and the Commission 
agreed to continue its efforts to find a way 
forward. The Commissioner will be looking 
for the full co-operation of the industry in 
examining options.’ 

Source: MAFF press release. 22 December 

1996. 
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TURKISH CUSTOMS UNION 

The Foreign Secretary made a statement on 
13 December in which he said, ‘I warmly 
welcome the European Parliament’s vote of 
assent to the Customs Union between the 
European Union and Turkey. Customs 
Union has been the centrepiece of the EU’s 
developing relationship with Turkey. 

‘The UK has been at the forefront of 
those urging an increase in Turkey’s 


economic, trade and political links with 
Western Europe. Today’s vote has ensured 
that those links are strengthened and 
deepened further. We shall be looking to 
work through this partnership to help 
sustain the momentum for continuing 
democratic and human rights reforms in 
Turkey’. 

Source: Foreign Office Spokesman, 13 
December 1995. 



^Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 

j 


IBC World Service 

e House of Commons debated an 
opposition motion on the BBC World 
Service on 16 January. 

H Mr Robin Cook, for the labour Party, 

Uproposed the following motion: 

‘That this House congratulates the BBC 

World Service on its international 

reputation for objective news and comment 

jfand records its appreciation of the valuable 

contribution it makes to promoting respect 

and goodwill for Britain; expresses its 

concern at the effects of cuts imposed on 

||the World Service and its alarm at the likely 

reduction in the range of foreign language 

broadcasts; and calls upon Her Majesty’s 

^Government to ensure that policies on the 

* 

5 Private Finance Initiative (PFI) and public 
support for the World Service enable it to 
maintain its present level of services and to 
build on their success.’ 

Mr Cook said that the House agreed that 
[the BBC World Service 'is a great British 
{success.’ Its audience had risen from 120 
.^million to 133 million in the last three years, 
^not including those who might listen in 
places such as China or Iraq. Around the 
jjworld people relied on the BBC for 
independent news; the Burmese opposition 
leader, coming out of house arrest, said that 
jthe World Service ‘really was a lifeline.’ 

Yet, Mr Cook said, the World Service 
, aced a crisis in 1997-98, when the revenue 
budget would be reduced. ‘The Foreign 
Secretary has written to the World Service 
laying that it can expect a cut in 1997-98 of 
*2.5 million. That will be on top of a cut of 
*2 million in the same year’s budget, which 


was imposed in November 1994. Those cuts 
cannot be replaced by the private finance 
initiative because they are cuts in the 
operating budget. It may be that the 
Foreign Secretary is right and that cuts in 
the capital budget can be replaced by the 
private finance initiative.’ There might be 
worries about commercial relationships 
thus established affecting the World 
Service’s independence, but in any case 
private finance would not solve the 
pressures on the operating budget. Mr 
Cook said he would pledge that 'the next 
Labour Government . . . [will] maintain the 
present level of language broadcasts by the 
BBC World Service.’ The total cut in the 
operating budget ‘is about eight per cent 
Yet that is less than one per cent of the 
budget of the Foreign & Commonwealth 
Office, which is spending £77 million this 
year on management consultants’. 

The World Service was not, he said, 'an 
overweight organisation’. Its operating 
budget had been cut by eight per cent in 
the last three years and the National Audit 
Office had praised them for ‘an 
improvement in management 

performance’. The cuts would mean cuts in 
services, and the World Service executive 
had been discussing which languages 
should be dropped. Mr Cook said this was 
not the dme to drop any languages. As the 
European Union enlarged, it was important 
in central Europe, where it was listened to 
by ten times as many people as its German 
rival and gave Britain ‘tremendous access to 
influence and goodwill’. British trade 
benefited from broadcasts to Taiwan, 
Indonesia and other Asian countries. ‘The 
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cast* for the House hacking the BB< ' World 
Service rests on British self-interest, because 
it gives us a source of political leadership 
and diplomatic influence and it is the basis 
of the trade expansion on which our 
economy thrives or fails.’ 

He urged the 1 louse to vote to express 
their support foi the World Service and 
‘their recognition of its immense value, and 
to demand that the ( Government give a 
commitment tonight that the present level 
of services will be maintained and will not 
be cut.’ 

Government reply 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Kifkind, proposed amending the motion to 
read that the House ‘congratulates the* BBC 
World Service on its international reputa- 
tion for objective news and comment and 
records its appreciation of the valuable con- 
tribution it makes to promoting respect and 
goodwill lor Rrilain; expresses its welcome 
for the 50 per cent growth in real terms of 
its resources since 1979 as well as the signif- 
icant increase in foreign language broad- 
casts over the same period; and shares Her 
Majesty’s Government’s determination to 
ensure that the World Service will continue 
to enjoy unrivalled success.’ 

Mr Kifkind said that since 1979, the 
World Service had grown 50 per cent and a 
capital programme of Cl 60 million was 
completed in 1991. In the last four years, 
broadcasts in Ukrainian, Albanian, 
Macedonian and to Rwanda had been 
introduced. The Government were 
responsible ‘for the largest ever expansion 
in the capital programme and in the 
number of listeners to the BBC World 
Service. It is unlikely, therefore, that we 
would now be contemplating reversing 
those achievements or preventing the BBC 
World Service from maintaining the high 
standards that it has achieved. What we are 
doing ... is expecting the BBC, like any 
other international organisation, with 
regard to both capital and current 
expenditure, to seek efficiency through use 
of the private sector and other means so as 
to reduce the burdens on the taxpayer, but 
without reducing the successful language 


services that have been expanded under the 
Government.’ 

The BBG were looking at ways of using 
the private finance initiative and making 
efficiency savings. No one welcomed a 
reduction in resources, but the BBC’s 
concerns would be looked at to see if they 
‘are justified and to see whether there are 
ways of making do with slightly reduced 
resources. Then we must come to a final 
decision on the implications.’ The BBC was 
concerned about 1997-98 and beyond, but 
‘we have no intention of removing 
successful language services. Indeed, I can 
go further . . . the evidence we have suggests 
that life will he considerably easier for the 
World Service than is feared. The reasons 
for that flow from Government policies.’ 

The: BBC’ had been asked to find 
alternative methods of funding on the 
capital side, totalling £22 million over three 
years. It appeared there was scope for about 
£30 million of private finance funding for 
the World Service’s capital programme. He 
would look sympathetically at allowing 
resources to be moved into programmes, 
‘assuming the PFI is successful.’ If there was 
a problem with maintaining successful 
language servic es, he would certainly look 
at it with great sympathy. ‘We have provided 
the figures for next year and the BBC, has 
said that it is generally content with them. 
This debate is about how much it is 
reasonable to assume might be available for 
future years through greater value; for 
money and the private finance initiative. 
The final figures for future years are not yet 
determined.’ Two particular projects had 
been identified as likely to be suitable for 
the PFI; the Oman relay station and a 
project at Bush House. Together they 
amounted to £32 million if they went 
ahead. 

Mr Rifkind concluded that the 
Government ’took a strategic decision way 
back in 1979 to reverse the stagnation of the 
previous five years and to finance 
spectacular growth in the BBC World 
Service.’ Since then, the World Service ‘has 
enjoyed a 50 per cent growth in real terms, 
a £166 million capital programme and an 
expansion of its listening public around the 
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world from 75 million to 133 million 
people. As we are intensely proud to be the 
Government who have presided over that 
remarkable achievement, 1 can without any 
difficulty at all give the House the assurance 
; that the Government do not intend to do 
, anything that would damage the BBC World 
Service. On the contrary, we look forward to 
expanding its activity and continuing to 
provide the very best World Service that the 
world knows at the present time.’ 

At the end of the debate, the Opposition 
motion was defeated by 310 votes to 291. 
The Government amendment was agreed 
without a division. 

Source: House of Commons Hansard, Vol. 
269 No. 29, cols. 551-571, 16 January 1996. 


Broadcasting Bill 

The House of Lords debated the second 
reading of the Broadcasting Bill on 16 
January. 

The National Heritage Minister, Lord 
Inglewood, opened the debate, saying he 
was delighted to bring forward the Bill, 
which was ‘designed to ensure that the new 
digital technology benefits viewers and 
listeners and that British industry maintains 
and develops its leading position in this 
area.' The Bill reflected four key policy 
principles: ‘first, to safeguard and 

encourage plurality and diversity; secondly, 
to maintain our unique tradition of public 
service broadcasting, including not only the 
public broadcasting corporations but also 
the independent sector; thirdly, to foster 
•he competitiveness of the UK broadcasting 
industry, which leads the world in digital 
technology; and finally to maintain 
standards of impartiality, taste and decency.’ 

Parts I and 11 of the Bill dealt with digital 
terrestrial broadcasting, which ‘promises to 
have a greater impact than the introduction 
of colour.’ The technical advances ‘will 
j offer at least 18 national television channels 
| on six multiplexes, which, in the medium 
\ term, will serve from 60 to over 90 per cent 
[of the population. There will also be 
improvements in picture quality, increased 


potential for widescreen, and some 
potential for interactivity, enabling viewers 
to choose different soundtracks or camera 
angles for the same programme. In the 
longer term, the coverage of digital 
terrestrial television can be increased to 
levels similar to that of current analogue 
transmissions. Once that happens, 
frequencies currently used for analogue 
transmission might he released for other 
uses.’ 

Cable and satellite broadcasters could 
begin digital transmission now, but 
terrestrial delivery could be received by 
virtually the whole country, using existing 
aerials and providing flexibility for regional 
programming. Radio could benefit from 
digital technology too, and the BBC had 
begun broadcasting from its own digital 
multiplex in September 1995. Local and 
independent national services would also 
have a multiplex. Some areas might in the 
medium term not be able to receive local 
digital radio. Digital technology' would 
allow functions such as in-car direction 
finders, but multiplexes would have to use 
at least 90 per cent of digital capacity for TV' 
and radio programmes. 

At present there were no digital television 
sets. So the Government proposed to 
allocated frequency channels to multiplex 
providers, licensed by the Independent 
Television Commission (ITG), who would 
judge by ‘three key criteria: investment in 
infrastructure, investment in promotion 
and marketing (perhaps involving measures 
to reduce the price of receivers) and 
programme variety. The Radio Authority 
will license independent radio multiplexes.’ 
Licences would run for 12 years, with the 
opportunity to renew for 12 more, 
reflecting the long-term nature of the 
investment. No payments would be made 
for the* first period, ‘but, except for local 
radio, a percentage of revenue reflecting 
the state of the market will be payable for 
the second.’ 

The BBC would be offered ‘control of the 
multiplex with the greatest potential 
coverage. Channel 3, Channel 4, Teletext, 
and in Wales, S4C will share the multiplex 
with the second greatest coverage. Channel 
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5 will be offered half the space on the measure based on shares of the overall tele- 
muldplex with the third highest coverage, vision and radio markets’, measures which 
This is expected to reach around 80 per ‘reflect readers’, viewers’ and listeners’ 
cent - more than the projected reach of actual use of the media’. 

Channel 5’s analogue service. In return for The old limits would be replaced with 
their guaranteed places, public service new ones of ‘15 per cent share of the total 
broadcasters will be required to simulcast television audience and 15 per cent of the 
their existing analogue services on digital - total points in the radio points scheme . . . 
that is to say, to broadcast them at the same No one will be allowed to own more than 
time -in their entirety and free-to-air.’ They one national radio licence. No one will be 
would be able to broadcast in widescreen, allowed to hold a licence to provide a 
and to provide one or two additional full national Channel 3 service (such a 
programme services, and the BBC had said breakfast television) and the licence to 
it planned new programme services on its provide Channel 5. And where, as in 
multiplex. London, there is more than one regional 

The BBC was already operating its own Channel 3 service, they must be separately 
radio multiplex, and there would be controlled.’ 

arrangements for independent national Newspapers ‘are not subject to overall 
stations and local stations, with incentives market share limits. However, it is 
for independents to invest in digital by important that dominate newspaper groups 
renewing analogue licences for one period do not also become dominant broadcasters, 
only. The Bill will therefore prevent those groups 

The Bill sought to encourage investment having 20 per cent or more of national 
while preventing abuse of dominant newspaper circulation from acquiring 
positions. A transmission provider might Channel 3 and Channel 5 licences or radio 
also be a multiplex provider, but no more licences or vice versa. But this restriction 
than three of the six multiplexes could be does not apply to the emerging markets of 
controlled by the same organisation and cable, satellite and digital terrestrial 
there would be a points system restricting broadcasting.’ There would also be 
any broadcaster to around 25 per cent of restrictions to prevent the emergence of 
the new digital services. local media monopolies. National 

newspapers would be excluded from the 
Media ownership local newspaper market, but freesheets, 

The Government, Lord Inglewood said, which increasingly carried significant 
'remain convinced that because of its abili- amounts of news and editorial, would be 
ty to inform the public, influence opinion included. 

and engender political debate, the media The Bill would ‘allow joint ownership of 
make up an industry unlike any other. It is cable, terrestrial and satellite television 
central to our culture, our democratic sys- licences. However, since national 
tem, our access to information and our way newspaper groups have been able to 
of life. Its regulation must reflect that, establish significant holdings in cable and 
Nevertheless, technological and business satellite, we propose to prevent those cable 
developments make liberalisation of the and satellite groups in which national 
extensive existing ownership controls high- newspapers with 20 per cent or more of 
ly desirable.’ The new rules ‘relax existing national circulation have an interest of 
constraints on cross-media holdings, allow- more than 20 pier cent from controlling 
ing groups to control a mix of newspapers, licences to provide Channels 3 and 5, or 
television and radio licences. They will also national and local radio. Again, the aim is to 
abolish the limits on the number of prevent joint control of dominant 
Channel 3 television and independent newspapers and dominant broadcasters.’ A 
radio licences which one company may con- revised definition of control ‘allows the 
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exercised if it is reasonable, having regard the Radio Authority to license and regulate 
all the circumstances, to expect that a commercial services which are owned or 
rson will be able, by whatever means and partly owned by a company in which the 
ether directly or indirectly, to secure that BBC has a stake.’ The BBC’s transmission 
r affairs of the body in question are services would be privatised as announced 
iducted in accordance with his wishes. in November. 

These measures represent a substantia] For investigating complaints, establishing 


•ralisation. But we have also built a 
nber of important safeguards into the 
First, alliances between newspapers 
broadcasters will be subject to a public 
est test' by the ITC and the Radio 
ority, on three criteria: ‘promoting 
a plurality and diversity; maintaining a 
g industry for the benefit of the 
Lry and ensuring the proper operation 
irkets.’ 

was also important to ensure the 
nal nature of the ITV network 
nnel 3) and so Clause 63 of the Bill 
ed the ITC "to vary a Channel 3 
e following a change of control, to 
Je new conditions to preserve the 
y, range and regional character of the 
ng programming.’ The Welsh 
tel, S4C, would in future be given a 
based on the January '1997 payment 
dated as a share of advertising 
ue), increased in line with inflation, 
s present funding arrangements for 
nel 4 were a form of insurance 
ium as a guarantee of Channel 4’s 
term future. It had been 
iendously successful in the past two 
. But with Channel 5 and new digital 
Les in prospect we still see the need for 
*ty mechanism for Channel 4 to secure 
ontinuing success within its existing 
t. Nevertheless we want to be able to 
i Channel 4 to retain more of its own 
lues to invest in programmes. We 
mse to specify the relevant percentages 
er the time'. 


BBC's new Charter and draft 
ement ‘provide for the development of 
BBC’s commercial activities. But they 
ensure that the commercial operations 
imded separately from the public ser- 
supported by the licence fee. 
din«rly the Bill empowers the ITC and 


benchmark standards and canvassing 
viewers’ and listeners’ opinions, a new 
Broadcasting Standards Commission would 
build on the work of the existing two 
bodies. It would be invited to produce 
privacy and fairness guidelines and publish 
reports summarising all fairness or 
standards complaints, whether upheld and 
actions taken by broadcasters as a result. 

The Government intended to introduce 
an amendment to the Bill to simplify the 
procedure for re-advertising independent 
local radio stations, so that a licence could 
be renewed if no other expressions of 
interest were received by the Radio 
Authority. There would also be 
amendments on a number of technical 
points, following representations from the 
regulators. 

Lord Inglewood concluded that this was a 
technical and complex area, but where ‘the 
issues involved are very important for the 
future of our society, of our economy and 
our democracy. We have already shown we 
shall respond to well-reasoned suggestions 
for improving our proposals’ and 
suggestions made during the debate would 
be listed to ‘in a receptive but critical frame 
of mind.’ 

Opposition viewpoint 

Lord Donoughue, for the Labour Party, 
said the Bill had required ‘some courage 
and ingenuity on the part of the 
Government since the future of broadcast- 
ing is not easy to forecast.’ There was much 
in the Bill to welcome, especially ‘the guar- 
anteed access for existing terrestrial broad- 
casters . . . However . . . broadcasting is 
above all about programmes for the public 
to watch, and we shall judge the Bill by how 
it affects that.’ The broad general conse- 
quences of the Bill, he thought, would be 
’to expand the commercialisation of British 
hroadc» r .tinv; to multiply the broadcasting 
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channels available while at the same time 
increasing the concentration of power con- 
trolling them; that many new channels will 
be targeted pay-per-view, thus fragmenting 
the national audience, and that, as well as a 
reduction in universal access, there will 
inevitably be reduced access lor the less 
prosperous groups and localities in our 
society. Therefore, beneath an appearance 
of increased choice there will be a reality of 
reduced access to broadcasting for some.' 

The share of public service broadcasting 
‘is apparently bound to be reduced. We 
regret that anti will look to resist it while of 
course accepting that much of the 
technological tide is irresistible. However, 
what we do not always accept is the 
undci lying philosophy of the Bill that the 
commercial tide is not only irresistible hut 
also to he encouraged in every form 
described in the Bill. 

‘We certainly welcome the fact that the 
BBC. has been guaranteed a whole digital 
multiplex. I am not wholly clear how it will 
finance that risky investment.’ The BBC had 
dramatically to increase ‘its commercial 
activities and revenues, including by pay- 
per-view which will be at the heart of digital 
broadcasting, yet that is hound to call into 
question its right to the licence fee which is 
essential to its public service broadcasting 
functions.’ 

Universality of access was very important, 
and meant ‘that there should be as far as 
possible access without technical hindrance 
by broadcasters to frequencies and by 
viewers to programmes — and viewers 
should include those with impaired hearing 
or impaired sight.’ Viewers should have ‘fair 
access to the decoding technology’, satellite 
and cable as well as terrestrial. 

‘The set-top boxes are potentially, but not 
inevitably, a natural monopoly. Most 
consumers will want or be able to afford 
only one. If that one is controlled by a 
programme service provider, and 
technologically can exclude competing 
services, it is a vehicle of monopolistic 
practice. That critical issue is not properly 
addressed in the Bill.’ If necessary, the 
labour Party would table amendments at 
c ■ ■ 


‘We are also concerned that there is no 
criterion of quality in the process of 
selecting multiplex operators . . . We shall 
seek to reintroduce the quality criterion 
and 1 suspect that the ITC, as licence issuer, 
will welcome that.’ 

He welcomed what the minister had said 
on the importance of the media, which 
could not be only subject to market forces 
‘because of its immense political and 
cultural significance.’ It was important to 
maintain regional programming, and the 
Bill’s changes seemed likely to result in two 
dominant ITV companies. ‘We should try to 
establish minimum levels of regional 
programmes, staff and facilities. We must be 
very careful to ensure that local near- 
monopolies do not develop among our 
regional TV, radio, newspapers and cable.’ 

I,ord Donoughue welcomed the decision 
to roll forward the licences of existing 
independent radio companies, provided 
that they took up digital audio slots. They 
would want to look closely at why 
independent loc al radio stations did not 
have the same rights of access to 
multiplexes as BBC’, local radio and 
independent nationals. He was also 
concerned ‘about those who will lose out in 
the future media world - the outer areas of 
the United Kingdom which may not In- 
adequately covered by digital and the less 
prosperous groups in society . . . who will 
not be able to afford ac cess to this expensive 
technology’. When a date was set for 
switching from analogue to digital, would 
‘marginal groups and the localities he 
deprived of most of the best of broadcasting 
. . . ? That issue must be faced and, it is to be 
hoped, resolved.’ 

Further, he pointed out that the 20 per 
cent ceiling on the national newspaper 
market excluded the Mirror Group (and 
News International, but they already had a 
large share of the satellite television 
market) from terrestrial television. ‘It 
would seem to me fair to correct that 
particular discrimination if possible. It 
strikes me, without any commitment, that 
an amended ceiling at 25 per cent would do 
that and then the continuing public interest 
« < l ■ »n • r * ’ 
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; He broadly welcomed the new 
roadcasting Standards Commission, 
■lough would like to see more consumer 
' volvement, before the event, for example 
i televising sports or switching off 
naloguc. ‘The privatisation of the BBC] 
•ansrnitters will also attract our close 
ilentioii. I can say now that our reaction 
‘ill depend on whether the Government 
an clarify exactly how the proceeds are to 
'e distributed to the BBC and also on the 
reuse arrangements to regulate the 
Suismitters to avoid predatory pricing and 
jscriinination when they are privatised.’ 


sport 

r he Bill did not deal with sports on televi- 
ion, but recently satellite subscription 
"channels had bought up virtual monopoly 
Rights to televise, for example, premier 
eague soccer, club and county Rugby 
jHJiiinn, the Davis Cup in tennis, golfs 
Ryder (hip and the snooker opens. ‘I ain 
^jot concerned to oppose the particular 
.broadcaster involved. In the future it may 
veil be another. We are concerned here 
vith the principle . . . This development 
"means that the majority of the British peo- 
ple will not have access to major sporting 
""S'criis where in the past they have had 
Rational and free access. The poor, the old 
ind the unemployed will certainly not be 
Jtble to afford much subscription or pay- 
oer-vicw. The BBC and ITV will not be able 
h> afford to buy the rights to broadcast 
. hem and without sport their chances of 
yttrvival in the highly competitive media 
..voild described in the Bill are worryingly 
yhiti. The 1990 Act had ‘ignored the one 
"eal threat; namely subscription satellite. 
,Ae shall look for ways, through aniend- 
.nent, in which to reinforce the intentions 
, die 1990 Act and to review the protected 
ist.’ 


j I he question for broadcasters and the 
.•overnment was how to achieve the 
“vestment necessary to establish digital 
broadcasting. ‘1 suggest that it can be 
achieved only by encouraging the rapid 
lational take-up of digital receivers so that 
broadcasters have an audience and the 
.equipment manufacturers have a mass 


market. The switchover day can then be 
guaranteed. The Government may need to 
inspire that since market forces may not . . . 
it will certainly need vision to bring about 
the best kind of British broadcasting 
future.’ 

At the end of the debate, the Bill was 
given a second reading and committed to a 
Committee of the whole House. 

Source: House of Lords Hansard, Vol. 568 
No. 26, cols. 468-566, 16 January 1996. 


Shorter Notes 

EC ENVIRONMENT FUNDING 

The Environment Minister Mr James 
Clappison, speaking on 19 December, con- 
gratulated the 14 UK organisations who 
had successfully applied for European 
Community funding under the LIFE 
[Financial Instrument for the 
Environment] Programme for environmen- 
tal projects. Fifteen British projects will 
receive a total of $5.5 million, appproxi- 
mately seven million ecus, from the LIFE 
fund. 

The LIFE fund is the principal source of 
Community funding for environmentally 
beneficial projects. It contributes to the 
development and implementation of 
Community environment policy by provid- 
ing financial assistance for innovative or 
other notable projects of different kinds 
across the Community. 

Projects selected were; 

- AEA Technology: European Diffusive 
Sampling Inititative; 

- AEA 'Technology': Plasma Treatment of 
Incinerator Off-Gas; 

- Countryside Council for Wales: 
Integrating monitoring with management 
planning: a demonstration of good practice 
on Natura 200 sites in Wales; 

- De Montford University: Action Towards 
a Local Authority Sustainability; 

- Esturiales: Multimedia Information 
Package - Promoting European Estuary 
Management; 

- Extrudawood Ltd: F.XTRUDAWOOD - 
demonstrating the conversion of styrene- 
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based waste into structural components for 
buildings; 

- Green Cross UK; Response Network for 
Environmental Disasters; 

- London Walking Forum; London’s 
Walking Network - a model for integrating 
urban and peripheral areas; 

- Montgomery Watson Ltd: Demonstration 
project in the Treatment of Wastewater with 
Aquatic/Marginal Plants - Stage II - 
Performance Monitoring; 

- National Trust for Scotland: 
Conservation management of priority 
upland habitats through grazing: guidance 
on management of upland Natura 2000 
sites; 

- Oxfordshire County Council: 
Environmental Monitoring of Integrated 
Transport Strategies; 

- Reprise EVC Compounds Ltd: A joint 
programme between local authorities and 
industry to achieve a sustainable plastic bot- 
tle recycling system; 

- Royal Society for the Protection of Birds: 
Conservation and re-establishment of 
Southern Atlantic wet heaths with Erica cii- 
iaris and Eric tetralix and dry coastal heaths 
with Erica vagans and Ulex maritimus in 
SW England and NW France; 

- Sefton Metropolitan Borough Council: A 
conservation strategy for the sand dunes of 
the Sefton Coast, NW England; 

- Standing Conference of South Pennine 
Authorities: South Pennine Moors — an 
integrated management strategy and con- 
servation action programme. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 19 December 1996. 


CHERNOBYL CLOSURE 

A Memorandum of Understanding on the 
closure of Chernobyl nuclear power plant 
by the year 2000 was signed on 20 
December by the Ukrainian Minister for 
Environmental Protection and Nuclear 
Safety, Mr Yuriy Ivanovych Kostenko, and 
Canadian Deputy Prime Minister, Sheila 
Copps, acting on behalf of the leaders of 
the Group of Seven (G7) countries in 
Ottowa. Speaking on 22 December, the 


Junior Energy Minister, Richard Page, wel- 
comed the agreement. He said that ‘The 
signing of this Memorandum of 
Understanding represents a major mile- 
stone in Ukraine’s relations with the West. 
I regard this as an important step towards 
improving nuclear safety worldwide and 
look forward to early implementation of 
the programme of co-operation now 
agreed. This agreement has a particular 
significance as we approach the tenth 
anniversary of the Chernobyl accident next 
April.’ 

The Memorandum of Understanding 
(MoU) represents the outcome of 
extensive discussions between the G7 and 
Ukraine on an action plan to close the 
remaining reactors at Chernobyl 
proposed at the Naples Economic Summit 
in July 1994. In April 1995, President 
Kuchma promised to close Chernobyl by 
the year 2000 subject to agreement on 
Western assistance. It sets out the 
framework for a comprehensive 
programme of measures to support the 
closure of Chernobyl, by the year 2000. in 
the context of wider energy sector reform. 
It includes projects at Chernobyl to 
upgrade safety in the short term and to 
prepare for decommissioning. It also 
provides support for power sector 
restructuring and investment in energy 
alternatives including safer nuclear power 
plants. Co-operation to develop solutions 
to the problem of the Unit 4 shelter and a 
social support plan for the Chernobyl 
work force are also included. The 
programme is underpinned by some $500 
million in grant assistance and $1.8 billion 
in projected investments by the 
International Financial Institutions 
(including 400 million ECU in 
EURATOM loans offered at the Naples 
Summit). 

Of the four Soviet-designed RBMK 
reactors at Chernobyl, only two arc 
currently operational. Unit 2 has been 
closed since 1991 following a fire in the 
turbine hall. Unit 4, destroyed on 26 April 
1986, is covered by a concrete shelter whose 
safety has also given rise to international 
concern. 
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: The UK is contributing to the 
Comprehensive programme both 
bilaterally and through the European 
Jnion’s substantial assistance 

programmes. Bilaterally, the UK has 
Mready pledged £7 million to the Nuclear 
s afety Account managed by the European 
ank for Reconstruction and 
Development and has also committed 
"nore than £3 million of" Know How Fund 
ssistance for Ukraine’s energy sector 
Restructuring programme. 

tl' 

^Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
^ress release, 22 December 1995. 

^BIOTECHNOLOGY 

in ‘he Science and Technology Minister Ian 
TTaylor said on 1 1 January that the 
European Union should adopt a positive 
^approach to the development of biotech- 
nology. Underlining the importance which 
{the UK attaches to biotechnology, Mr 
fTaylor emphasised the potential it offers 
Jfor improving the quality of life in 
lEurope in many crucial areas, particularly 
|hmnan health, the environment and 
i industry. 

• Speaking at a biotechnology conference 
jin Brussels, jointly organised by the 
s European Commission and European 
{Parliament, Mr Taylor acknowledged the 
| need for regulation but stressed that this 
{must be proportionate to the risks involved 
■and he interpreted sufficiently flexibly to 
i rejlect scientific progress and practical 
i experience. Industrial competitiveness is 
■vital and should not be damaged by 
I unnecessary bureaucratic procedures 
'which provide no safety benefit. 

; Mr Taylor said that the UK is committed 
; to ensuring that the competitive gap which 
, exists between Europe and the United 
| States does not increase - indeed it should 
be closed. Europe should be a producer of 
.■biotechnology, not simply a consumer. This 
:wi|| require encouragement for industrial 
R&D and technology transfer taking place 
! ,n f be EU through a more supportive 
; regulatory climate. 

Other key objectives are: 


- promotion of innovation without com- 
promising human health and the environ- 
ment; 

- accelerated European decision-making 
procedures, particularly in relation to plac- 
ing products on the market; and 

- a patent protection regime across Europe 
which improves the climate for biotechnol- 
ogy R&D in Europe. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 11 January 1996. 

WINDPOWER REVIEW 

The Countryside Commission issued a 
warning on 12 January that scenic country- 
side was in danger of becoming spoiled by 
windpower development. 

It suggested that limits be set as to wind 
energy' development; that local authorities 
should offer clear guidance about areas 
where wind turbines may be acceptable; 
that designated scenic landscapes or those 
nearby should be no-go for such 
developments: and that Government 

should give guidance to local authorities on 
assessing the cumulative effect of individual 
windpower developments. 

The new Chairman of the Commission, 
Mr Richard Simmonds, said that 17 wind 
energy sites had already been earmarked 
within, or adjacent to. Areas or Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, a further two were in the 
vicinity of National Parks and seven were to 
be developed on heritage coasts or areas of 
high landscape value. He said Lhat the 
Commission was ‘not against wind energy — 
in fact, we support renewable energy 
technology. But such developments need to 
be carefully sited, designed and managed if 
negative aspects are not to outweigh the 
benefits. Presumption should be against 
wind energy developments in designated 
areas and in areas in close proximity to 
them.’ If planning guidance was 
strengthened to protect key areas, ‘it would 
help to reduce opposition to wind energy 
developments generally.’ 

Source: Countryside Commission press 
release, 12 January 1996. 
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Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 3 Whitehall Place, London SW1A 2HH, tel; 
*)171 238 6000, tax: 0171 270 8125. 

| 

Central Statistical Office, Government Offices, Great George Street, London SW1P 3AQ, 
Jlrl: 01 71 270 3000, fax: 0171 270 6190. 

i 

■ Countryside Commission, John Dower House, Crescent Place, Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
<GL50 3RA, tel: 01242 521 381, internet: www.open.gov.uk/country/country.htm. 

■HM Customs and Excise, New King’s Bearn House, 22 Upper Ground, London SE1 9PJ, 
tel: 0171 620 1313, fax: 0171 865 5005. 

Ministry of Defence, Main Building, Whitehall, London SW1A 2HB, tel: 0171 218 9000, 
fax: 0171 218 6460. 

Department lor Education and Employment, Sanctuary' Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
Loudon SW1P 3BT, tel: 0171 925 5000, fax: 0171 925 60(H), e-mail: info@dfe.gov.uk. 

Department of the Environment, 2 Marsham Street, London SW1P 3EB, tel: 0171 276 
3000, tax: 0171 276 4123, Internet: http://www.open.gov.uk/doe/doehome.hun. 

Export Credits Guarantee Department, No 2 Exchange Tower, Harbour Exchange Square, 
London E 1 4 9GE, tel: 0171 512 7000, fax: 0171 512 7649. 

Foreign & Commonwealth Office, King Charles Street, London SW1A 2AH. tel: 0171 270 
3000, fax: 0171 210 6340, Internet: http://fco.gov.uk. 

Department of Health, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SW1A 2NS, tel: 0171 210 
3000, fax: 0171 210 5433. 

Home Office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, London SW1H OAT, tel: 0171 273 3000, fax: 0171 
273 2190. 


Board of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, lxmdon WC2R 1I.B, tel: 0171 438 6622, fax: 
0171 438 7541. 

Department of National Heritage, 2-4 Cockspur Street, London SW1Y5DH, tel: 0171 211 
6000, fax: 0171 211 6210. 
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Northern Ireland Information Senice, Stormont Castle, Belfast BT4 3ST, tel: 01232 52n 
700. 


Overseas Development Administration. 94 Victoria Street. London SW1E 5JL. tel: 0171 
9/7 7000, fax: 017/ 917 0523. 


Office of Public Seriii c and Science, Horse Hoards Road, London SW IP HAL, tel. 0171 
2700 OO(H). 


Scottish Office Information Directorate, New St Andrew's House, Edinburgh EH1 3TD, 
tel: 0131 556 8400, fax: 0131 244 2683. 


Department of Social Security, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SWIA 2NS, tel: 
0171 210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5073. 

Department of Trade and Industry, Ashdown House, 123 Victoria Street, London SW1E 
ORB, tel: 0171 215 5000, fax: 0171 828 3258. 


Deparunent of Transport, (ireat Minster House, 70 Marsham Street, London SW1P 4DR, 
0171 271 5000, fax: 0171 270 0818. 

HM Treasury, Parliament Street, London SW1P 3 AG, tel: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 270 
5244. 


Welsh Office, Cat hays Park, Cardiff CF1 3NQ, tel: 01222 82511 1. telex: 498228. 
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1 » s ns<-cf htfin riKtllv ill iht- .S>//7V-)’ ttf t.'urrrnt Af/ttin t(> 

iiK-an the- Untied Kingdom ol Cirear Britain and Non hern Ireland, 
i .»reat Britain comprises England, Wales and Scotland. 



Government and Administration 



Northern Ireland peace 
jrocess 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, made a 
statement to the House of Commons on 1 2 
February about the bomb explosion in the 
South Quay area of London on Friday 9 
February, ‘the declared end to the IRA 
ceasefire and the implications for security 
and the peace process in Northern Ireland. 

"There is no doubt that the evil act in 
London was the work of the IRA. It has all 
the hallmarks of its operations, with the 
.allous sacrifice of innocent lives. The 
joinb followed shortly after an IRA 
statement, given to the Irish broadcasting 
>rganisation on the evening of 9 February, 
hat the complete cessation of hostilities 
•rdcicd in August 1994 was now at an end. 
fhe IRA admitted its responsibility for the 
)omh on 10 February. 

"The facts of the incident are briefly 
hose. Around 5.45 p.m. last Friday, warning 
. alls were made that a large bomb had been 
placed at South Quay station. Marsh Wall, 
m London. Local police arrived at the scene 
shortly after 6 o’clock, and anti-terrorist 
•ranch officers shortly after that. 

‘At around 6.30 p.m. a suspect vehicle, a 
?ovd fiat-backed lorry, was identified and 
fixe immediate area was cleared. INhile tl\e 
, vras» evacMaiced, five vehicle 

.exploded, causing exvenswe damage to 
buildings in the area, and a large number ol 
asualties. Two people were killed and 43 
, jured, two of them critically. Three police 
, Hirers were among the casualties. 1 know 
hat the Hou«» will join me in extending 


our deepest sympathy to all the innocent 
victims and their families. It is little short of 
a miracle that the casualty list was not much 
longer. 

T should like to pay tribute to the efforts 
of the emergency service. Despite being 
hampered by a fractured gas main at the 
scene they responded magnificently and 
they richly deserve all our thanks. 

‘I must say to the House that this may not 
he the last such atrocity. More may follow, 
both here on the mainland and in 
Northern Ireland, if the IRA ceasefire is not 
renewed. We will do all we can to prevent 
that and to catch those responsible. The 
protection of the public will remain our first 
priority. 

‘In CJreat Britain, security has 
immediately returned to pre-ceasefire 
levels. In Northern Ireland itself we had 
been careful from the very first moment of 
the ceasefire to take no irreversible steps to 
downgrade our security capability. All 
necessary measures to cope with the present 
situation are now in place. The Royal Lister 
Constabulary' is on full alert. We have 
sought to make an appropriate and 
proportionate response to the increased 
threat without disrupting daily life more 
than absolutely necessary. 

‘The IRA has brought the 17-month 
ceasefire Vo an end. There is no shred of an 
excuse for fins revurn Vo violence ,\easv of all 

now, when AW-yvarVy ncgoiiarttnis wt-vr 

clearly in sight. After the August 1994 
ceasefire declaration, we called repeatedly 
on the IRA to make it clear that it was 
permanent, despite criticism by some for 
doubtino' the faith of the IRA. We did doubt 
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its good laith anti the IRA did not say that it ‘We will work for peace with all the 
was a permanent ceasefire. None the less, democratic political parties and with the 
after a prudent period of lime, in order to Irish Government. But a huge question 
move the process forward we were prepared mark now hangs over the position of one of 
to act on the working assumption that the the parties - over Sinn Fein. Its leaders have 
ceasefire would last. spoken of their commitment to peace and 

‘In the months that followed we reduced peaceful methods, hut they have always 
the more visible and inconvenient 'aspeits ducked and weaved when they have been 
of security. We took soldiers off the streets questioned about the IRA and its methods, 
and opened all the border crossing points. After the events of last Friday, their 
We did everything possible to create new ambiguity stands out starkly. The test for 
jobs in Northern Ireland through renewed eligibility to take part in all-party 
in wart i investment and we helped to negotiations was set by the British and Irish 
produce a remarkable economic upsurge. Governments in paragraph 10 of the 
We talked to Sinn Fein leaders at official Downing Street Declaration. They should 
anti at ministerial level. We constantly he democratically mandated parties, which 
sought to move the peace process forward establish a commitment to exclusively 
towards the all-party negotiations that peaceful methods and which have shown 
everyone knows are necessary. that they abide by the democratic process. 

‘No one took more risks for peace that ‘Sinn Fein’s leaders claim that they did 
the Government over the past two years, but not know about the bomb at South Quay 
we never lost sight of the fact that the IRA and the IRA's ceasefire statement, but they 
commitment had not been made for good. have refused either to condemn or to 
No responsible Government could have dissociate themselves from either. Sinn Fein 
done otherwise. That was why we and many must decide whether it is a front for the IRA 
others saw a start to the decommissioning of or a democratic political party that is 
illegal arms as a way of creating confidence committed to the ballot and not the bullet, 
in Sinn Fein’s acceptance of democratic Meanwhile, one thing is clear. In the 
peaceful methods and showing that the absence of a genuine end to this renewed 
violence had really ended. But all the time violence, meetings between British 
that Sinn Fein was calling for all-partv talks. Ministers and Sinn Fein are not acceptable 
we knew that the IRA continued to train and cannot take place. 

and plan for terrorist attacks. Punishment ‘That is also the position of the Irish 
heatings and killings continued, as the Government. They have made it clear to 
House well knows. It remained ready to Sinn Fein that their attitude and willingness 
resume full-scale terrorism at any lime. We to meet at political level will be determined 
could never be confident that its behaviour by whether the IRA ceasefire is restored. We 
was that of an organisation that had and the Irish Government are at one on 
decided to renounce violence for ever. The this: the ball is in the court of Sinn Fein and 
IRA peace was not a true peace. the IRA, if indeed that distinction means 

‘I regret to say that the events of last anything. It is for them to show through 
Friday showed that our caution about the their words and actions whether they have a 
IRA was only loo justified. The timing of the part to play in the peace process. I am notin 
return to violence may have been the business of slamming, doors, but tbe 
surprising,-. \bc fact vYvav violence could Weiusiv and lrislv peoples need Vo V.no\ 
resume was not. INe must now continue tbe wbeve b\nw\ e\u staxvds,. 

and a 'Tbe eft & devnuevas^ -axe 

comprehensive poYtfkai settYemenl in passive speci2dws in events. Tbey Ymn* 

Northern Ireland. Let there he no doubt right to make their views clear on 
dial the Government’s commitment to that issues, and the people ol Northern Ire 
is as strong as ever, and will remain as strong from both communities, have consist! 
as ever. done so. The popular will for peace 
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• been clearer or more coherently promising available opening. We will 

•ssed than in recent months. The pursue that proposal and seek to persuade 

- process will go on. I commend all all concerned that it is indeed a way forward 
who have had the courage and the and not a means of delaying progress. 

, in the face of this latest atrocity, to ‘Our ideas are still being discussed with 
to prevent a wider return to violence.' the parties. 1 should like to reassure the 
c Secretary of State for Northern House that there are ways forward to 
id. Sir Patrick Mayhew, ‘and 1 have met negotiations with all the parties, which 
e parties in the past two weeks. That could include Sin n Fein - but only, of 
*ss will be intensified with the parties course, if there is an unequivocal return to 
tave not, for the present, disqualified the ceasefire. Others, including the Irish 
selves. The aim is, as it has always been. Government, have ideas too. Our minds are 
tablish the necessary confidence to not closed, and neither, I know, are theirs. I 
e negotiations between all the parries have talked to the Taoiseach twice since the 
gin. I want everyone to be absolutely bombing, and we plan to meet soon in 
on that point. The objective of all our London to discuss all the possibilities. I 
is and policies, before and since the intend tc> find a way through to the 
fire, has been to get to a position in negotiations, with all those who are 
■ all the constitutional and democratic committed to democracy, 
s can get around the tahle together. ‘The peace process in Northern Ireland 
thing else is a means to that essential has received a serious setback from the men 

of violence, but the process is not over - not 
i 24 January, 1 told the House that if by any means. We have seen the benefits of 
paramilitaries would not start what lias been achieved since the ceasefire; 
nmissioning their illegal arms, one the freedom to live and to work normally; 
alive way forward was through the freedom to enjoy life, increased 
oris, to give the electoral mandates prosperity and new jobs; and new hope for 
confidence that could lead straight, the future of the people of both 
straight away, to negotiations. As communities in Northern Ireland. Those 
ised by the Mitchell report, benefits must not lightly be thrown away, 
nmissioning could go ahead in ‘ Phis Government will not be deterred by 
el with these negotiations. The terrorism. The people of Northern Ireland 
isal has been consistently have tasted peace -a peace that has changed 
presented by Sinn Fein, and it has their lives. I have told the House before that 
misunderstood more widely. 1 repeat I will leave no stone unturned in the search 
hat its purpose is to lead directly and for peace. That is true today and it will 
lily to negotiations between all the remain true in die future. The people of 
-s that are committed to peaceful and Great Britain and Northern Ireland deserve 
icratic: methods, and it is aimed at no less than that.' 
ling a comprehensive political 

ment. Source: Prime Minister’s statement to the 

i elected body would have to be House of Commons, 12 February 1996. 
lly acceptable and it would be strictly 
limited. V am not proposing - as l have 
e clear on many occasions - an assembly 
\ a&minisivaliNe powers. 

vy suggestion ol a velum lo dld-siy\e * 

ormont rule is manifest nonsense on the The President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
isis of the proposals that we have put Ian Lang, made a statement to the House of 
rward. The proposed elections are a door Commons on 15 February about the report 
full negotiations, and I continue to published that day of the Inquiry by Sir 
dieve that they provide the most Richard Scott which the Prime Minister, Mr 
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its good faith and the IRA did not say that it 
was a permanent ceasefire. None the less, 
after a prudent period of time, in order to 
move the process forward we wetc prepared 
to act otr the working assumption that the 
ceasefire would last. 

‘hi the months that follower 1 we reduced 
(he more visible and inconvenient aspects 
nl seturiu. We took soldiers oil the streets 
and opened all the border crossing points. 
We did ewiything possible to create new 
jobs in Northern it eland through renewed 
inwatd investment and we helped to 
produce a remarkable economic upsurge. 
We talked to Sinn Fein leaders at official 
and at ministerial level. We constantly 
sought to move the pear e process forward 
towards the all-party negotiations that 
everyone knows ate net cssary. 

No one took more risks for peace that 
die ( internment over the past two years, but 
we never lost sight of the (act that the IRA 
commitment had not been made for good. 
No responsible (Internment could have 
done uihciwi.sc. That was why tve and many 
others saw a start to the decommissioning of 
illegal arms as a way of creating confidenc e 
in Sinn Fein’s acceptance of democratic 
peaceful methods and showing that the 
violence had icallt ended. But all the lime 
that Sinn Fein was calling for all-party talks, 
tve knew that the IRA continued to train 
and plan for leriortst attacks. Punishment 
heatings and killings continued, as the 
House well knows. It remained ready to 
resume full-scale terrorism at any time. We 
could never he confident that its behaviour 
was that of an organisation that had 
dec ided to renounce violence for ever. The 
IRA peace was not a true peace. 

1 regret to say that the events of last 
Friday showed that our caution about the 
IRA was only too justified. The timing of the 
return to violence may have been 
surprising: the fact that violence could 
resume was not. We must now continue the 
search for permanent peace and a 
comprehensive political settlement in 
Northern Ireland. Let there he no doubt 
that the Government’s commitment to that 
is as strong as ever, and will remain as strong 
as ever. 


‘We will work for peace with all the 
democratic political parties and with the 
Irish Government. But a huge question 
mark now’ hangs over the position of one of 
the parties - over Sinn Fein. Its leaders have 
spoken of their commitment to peace and 
peaceful methods, but they have always 
ducked and weaved when they have been 
questioned about the IRA and its methods. 
After the events of last Friday, their 
ambiguity stands out starkly. The test for 
eligibility to lake part in all-party 
negotiations was set by the British and Irish 
Governments in paragraph 10 of the 
Downing Street Declaration. They should 
be democratically mandated parties, which 
establish a commitment to exclusively 
peaceful methods and which have shown 
that they abide by the democratic process. 

‘Sinn Fein’s leaders claim that they did 
not know about the bomb at South Quay 
and the IRA’s ceasefire statement, but they 
have refused either to condemn or to 
dissociate themselves from cither. Sinn Fein 
must decide whether it is a front for the IRA 
or a democratic political party that is 
committed to the ballot and not the bullet. 
Meanwhile, otic- thing is clear. In the 
absence of a genuine end to this renewed 
violence, meetings between British 
Ministers and Sinn Fein are not acceptable 
and cannot take place. 

‘That is also the position or the Irish 
Government. They have made it clear to 
Sinn Fein that their attitude and willingness 
to meet at political level will he determined 
by whether the IRA ceasefire is restored. We 
and the Irish Government are at one on 
this: the hall is in the court of Sinn Fein and 
the IRA, if indeed that distinction means 
anything. It is for them to show through 
their words and actions whether they have a 
part to play in the peace process. I am not in 
the business of slamming doors, but the 
British and Irish peoples need to know 
where Sinn Fein stands. 

‘The people of a democracy are not 
passive spectators to events. They have the 
right to make their views clear on these 
issues, and the people of Northern Ireland, 
from both communities, have consistently 
done so. The popular will for peace has 



rev been clearer or more coherently 
pressed than in recent months. The 
ice process will go on. I commend all 
>se who have had the courage and the 
se, in the face of this latest atrocity, to 
rk to prevent a wider return to violence.’ 
The Secretary of State for Northern 
land, Sir Patrick Mayhew, *and 1 have met 
the parties in the past two weeks. That 
icess will be intensified with the parties 
t have not, for the present, disqualified 
■mselves. The aim is, as it has always been, 
establish the necessary confidence to 
able negotiations between all the parties 
begin. 1 want everyone to be absolutely 
ar on that point. The ob jective of all our 
ions and policies, before and since the 
isefire, has been to get to a position in 
ich all the constitutional and democratic 
■ties can get around the table together. 
,’rything else is a means to that essential 
d. 

On 24 January, I told the House that if 
• paramilitaries would not start 
commissioning their illegal arms, one 
dilative way forward was through 
etions, to give the elec toral mandates 
d confidence that could lead straight, 
d straight away, to negotiations. As 
iposed by the Mitchell report, 
commissioning could go ahead in 
rallel with these negotiations. The 
jposal has been consistently 
srepresented by Sinn Fein, and it has 
en misunderstood more widely. 1 repeat 
w that its purpose is to lead directly and 
cedily to negotiations between all the 
rtics that are committed to peaceful and 
mocratic methods, and it is aimed at 
telling a comprehensive political 
.dement. 

'An elected body would have to be 
oadly acceptable and it would be strictly 
ae-limited. 1 am not proposing - as I have 
ide clear on many occasions - an assembly 
th legislative and administrative powers, 
ly suggestion of a return to old-style 
irmont rule is manifest nonsense on the 
sis of the proposals that we have put 
rward. The proposed elections are a door 
full negotiations, and I continue to 
lieve that they provide the most 


promising available opening. We will 
pursue that proposal and seek to persuade 
all concerned that it is indeed a way forward 
and not a means of delaying progress. 

‘Our ideas are still being discussed with 
the parties. 1 should like to reassure die 
House that there are ways forward to 
negotiations with all the parties, which 
could include Sinn Fein - but only, of 
course, if there is an unequivocal return to 
the ceasefire. Others, including the Irish 
Government, have ideas too. Our minds are 
not closed, and neither, I know, are theirs. 1 
have talked to the Taoiseach twice since the 
bombing, and we plan to meet soon in 
London to discuss all the possibilities. I 
intend to find a way through to the 
negotiations, with all those who are 
committed to democracy. 

‘The peace process in Northern Ireland 
has received a serious setback from the men 
of violence, hut the process is not over - not 
hv any means. We have seen the benefits of 
what has been achieved since the ceasefire; 
the freedom to live and to work normally; 
the freedom to enjoy life, increased 
prosperity and new jobs; and new hope for 
the future of the people of both 
communities in Northern Ireland. Those 
benefits must not lightly be thrown away. 

‘This Government will not be deterred by 
terrorism. The people of Northern Ireland 
have tasted peace - a peace that has changed 
their lives. I have told the House before that 
I will leave no stone unturned in the search 
for peace. That is true today and it will 
remain true in the future. The people of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland deserve 
no less than that.’ 

Source: Prime Minister’s statement to the 
House of Commons, 12 February 1996. 


The Scott Report 

The President of the Board of TVade, Mr 
Ian Lang, made a statement to the House of 
Commons on 15 February about the report 
published that day of the Inquiry by Sir 
Richard Scott which the Prime Minister, Mr 
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John Major, commissioned in November 
1992, following the end of the Matrix 
Churchill trial. 

He s;t if) that tin* Government had 
arranged for the Report to be debated in 
botli Houses of Parliament on 26 February. 
During the past three and a f|itat let years 
the Inquire with (he lull co-operation of the 
Government, has received many tens of 
thousands of pages of documentation from 
Government files and has taken written ot 
oral evidence from 268 witnesses. AH 
Ministers, former Ministers, and civil 
servants who were asked to give evidence 
did so conscientiously and thoroughly. The 
detailed procedures of the Inquiry were left 
to the dist relion of Sir Richard Scott 
himseli. 

‘The House will realise the diligence with 
whit h Sir Richard Scott and his team have 
scrutinised the events covered by their 
remit, and for which the Government is 
most grateful. The teport is wide-ranging 
anti detailed, extending to five volumes anti 
some 2.000 pages. In addition, the Inquiry 
will he making available as soon as possible 
several thousand copy documents. The 
House will terall that the essence of the 
Inquiry, as reflected in its Terms of 
Reference, was to establish whether the 
relevant Government Departments, 
Agencies and Ministers operated in 
accordance with the ( rovemment’s policies, 
and to report on decisions by the 
prosecuting authority in the Matrix 
Churchill case and by those signing Public 
Interest Immunity [PH] Certificates, 

No arms to Irat/ 

‘Let me turn first to the question of whether 
arms were supplied to Iraq. The Report 
confirms, and 1 quote, "the Government 
was not prepart'd to countenance the 
supply of lethal equipment to either Iran or 
Iraq. Sir Richard Scott goes cm to say in his 
Report, and again I quote, "Ammunition, 
guns, tanks, bombs, mines and the like were 
not licensed for export to Iraq. Nor for that 
matter were they licensed for export to 
Iran”. 

The Inquiry also considered whether 


defence equipment supplied to countries 
other than Iraq might have been diverted to 
Iraq’s armed forces. During the 1980s some 
evidence existed that certain other 
countries might have diverted goods to 
Iraq. As far as British goods were 
concerned, steps were taken to counter this. 
No British arms or ammunition were found 
in Iraq at the end of the Gulf war. Sir 
Richard Scott investigated a number of 
allegations to the contrary and found no 
evidence for them. 

‘On more general non-lethal defence 
equipment. Sir Richard Scott recognise; 
that the Government strove to balance the 
interests of employment in this country with 
the objectives of our foreign policy. He 
makes no criticism of the Government’s 
policy. He does however make strong 
criticisms of what he sees as a lack of 
openness on this, to which I shall return 
later. Nevertheless the Government’s 
restrictive policy on exports is in sharp 
contrast to many of our international 
competitors who, during the eight year 
conflict between Iran and Iraq, in addition 
to non-lethal defence equipment were also 
content to sell fighter aircraft, guided 
missiles, munitions and other lethal 
equipment. This country did not. 

No innocent men to gaol 

‘Madam Speaker, 1 turn now to the most 
important reason why my Rt. Hon. friend 
the Prime Minister set up the Inquiry in the 
first place. This is the grave allegation that 
Ministers, by signing Public Interest 
Immunity Certificates, conspired in a way 
which could have sent innocent men to 
prison. Sir Richard Scott’s Report demon- 
strates that this allegation is false and with- 
out foundation. 

‘I quote from Sir Richard’s words: - 
“Finally, 1 must refer to the charges made 
and repeated in the media that the 
Ministers who signed the PI1 certificates 
were seeking to deprive defendants in a 
criminal trial of the means by which to clear 
themselves". Sir Richard Scott concludes, 
after over three years of painstaking 
investigation that all Ministers who signed 
PII certificates did so without any 
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impropriety. 

‘There is no criticism of them for so 
doing. There was no attempt to gag. There 
was no conspiracy to gaol innocent men. 
Ministers who signed PII certificates did so 
in the knowledge that the judge was the 
final arbiter of what should be disclosed to 
the defence. There is no case for them to 
answer. As Sir Richard says, and I quote, 

“The charges to which I have referred are 
not, in my opinion well-founded". 

‘This conclusion gives the lie to the many 
scurrilous comments hy honourable 
members on the benches opposite and by 
many in the media. 

‘For three years, several of my Rt. Hon. 
friends have had to endure repeated 
abuse and attacks upon their honour and 
integrity of the most offensive and 
unpleasant nature over their signing of 
Public Interest Immunity certificates. 
They now stand wholly vindicated by the 
Report. 

'As one example, I remind the Hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Livingston 
[Mr Robin CookJ, that he said on 7 
November 1995 in respect of the PI1 
certificates - I quote - “Once again we see 
Ministers caught Irving to cover up their 
role in arming Saddam Hussein". The 
quotation continues: “Not only did they try 
to arm Saddam Hussein and keep il quiet 
but they were willing to cover up even at 
the expense of sending businessmen to 
court, knowing that those businessmen 
would be convicted, and knowing that if 
convicted they might well have gone to 
prison.” 

‘The same criticisms were made by others 
on the benches opposite. As recently as last 
week, the Rt. Hon. Gentleman the Deputy 
Leader of the Labour Party said, and 1 
quote, “Next week, we’ll have more 
evidence with the Scott report. Showing 
how Ministers were prepared to send 
citizens to jail to cover their own backs.” 

‘Madam Speaker, there could hardly be a 
more serious set of charges levelled against 
Ministers of the Grown; and they are now 
shown to be utterly unfounded. There was 
no conspiracy. There was no cover up. Such 
charges were reckless and malicious and 


should never have been made. The House 
will now expect to hear them withdrawn 
without reservation. 

Introduction 

‘Sir Richard Scott has cast his net widely 
and examined a whole range of issues. He 
has made recommendations in a number of 
areas, and he has also made some criti- 
cisms. I should like to comment now on the 
subjects of these recommendations and 
criticisms, including in particular Export 
Control Legislation; the law on Public 
Interest Immunity; the Ministerial 
Guidelines on exports; the Matrix 
Churchill trial; and Ministerial accountabil- 
ity. 

Export control legislation 

‘The Report deals with the legislation 
which has governed the control ol imports 
and exports since 1939. This legislation has, 
since the Second World war, served its pur- 
pose effectively in allowing controls to be 
imposed on the import and export of cer- 
tain categories of goods. Madam Speaker, 
Sir Richard criticises the continued use of 
wartime emergency legislation by both 
labour and Conservative administrations 
over the past fifty years. 

‘The appellants in the Ordtec appeal in 
early 1995 challenged the 1939 Act, praying 
in aid Sir Richard Scott’s views which he had 
first expressed a year earlier. However, in 
the Court of Appeal hearing on 22 May, 
before the Lord Chief Justice, the Orders 
made under the 1939 Act were declared 
lawful. We will however wisli to consider 
further the future arrangements in this area 
in the light of Sir Richard Scott’s comments. 

Law on Public Interest Immunity 

‘I turn now to the interpretation of the 
Common Law as il relates to Public Interest 
Immunity. The Inquiry has suggested that 
the law did not support, in the period of the 
Matrix Churchill and Ordtec trials, the con- 
cept that Ministers had a duty to sign Public 
Interest Immunity Certificates nor that 
these certificates could be used in criminal 
prosecutions. 
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*Thc Government followed well- 
established case law. backed up bv 
independent legal advice, that Ministers 
both had a duty to sign PH certificates and 
that such certificates were applicable m 
criminal cases. It was then for the judge to 
decide which documents to release. The 
Attorney-General took advice on this from 
independent and eminent Counsel and the i 
(h/vernmeut's handling of PH was. i 
incidentally, endorsed by three defence S 
counsel in the Matrix Churchill trial. That tf 
PH claims were a matter of duty was wi 
supported by authoritative judgements of Si 
such distinguished judges as Lord Star mao. ah 

Lord Donaldson of Lymington, and Lord sil 
Justice Bingham. The applicability of PII to Ri< 
criminal cases had been established by a m< 
derision by Laird Justice Mann. It has since 
been confirmed by a series of decisions of (hi 
the Court of Appeal presided over by the 
Lord Chief Justice, I.ord Taylor of Gosforth. ^ 
‘In his report, Sir Richard Scott does not | ra 
in any way attack the personal integrity of r(>J 
the Attorney General. He does, however, s( ,j 
express criticism of the adequacy of the 
instructions to prosecuting counsel no] 
conveying the views of the then President of y, a( 
the Board of Trade, and in particular that m 
the Attorney General should personally p f) ] 
have supci vised them. It must be a matter of v 
opinion whether that was something which ( , sf . 
the Attorney General could reasonably have | 
been expected to do. Sir Richard does, S( , ( . 
however, accept the genuineness of the 
Attorney General’s belief that it was not. In orc j 
the event it made no difference. The judge «•„: , 
exercised his discretion, as the Attorney e j,j’ 
General had said that he would, and COI] 
ordered the release of the relevant papers 
to the Defence Counsel. 

‘Madam Speaker, the Government ^ 
remains firmly of the view that the advice 
given at the time to Ministers by my Rt. en ^ 
Hon. and Learned Friend the Attorney j rar 
General was correct and there is no doubt 
he acted throughout with complete j 
propriety and integrity. , C 


;JJ- merits is an area where the Inquiry hai 
bv found failings to have arisen in the 1980s 
;rs We accept that there is substance in thit 
id criticism. The report makes it clear, for 
in example, that the junior Ministers who 
o approved the Matrix Churchill licences for 
• which the directors were later prosecuted 
did so without the benefit of intelligence 
reports which would have shown the 
intended militaiy use of (he items covered. 

Sir Richard concludes that the Ministers 
took their decisions on a false footing, 
which he makes clear was not their fault. 
Substantial revisions of procedures have 
already been made to prevent as far as pos- 
sible a repetition of such failings. Sir 
Richard’s report recognises that improve- 
ments in this area have been made. 


Distribution of intelligence material 

‘The distribution of intelligence material 
within and between Government depart- 


Cuidelines for export oj defence equipment 

‘Madam Speaker, I turn to the 
Government’s polic y from the outset of the 
Iran-Iraq war in 1980. Our policy was to 
remain neutral in the conflict and not to 
sell lethal weapons to either side. Further, 
the Government took steps to ensure that 
non-lethal defence goods that could have 
had an impact on the way the war was pros- 
ecuted were controlled. In support of that 
policy', and to assist in its application as 
events unfolded, a set of guidelines was 
established in 1984 by my Rt. Hon. and 
Noble Friend Lord Howe, then Foreign 
Secretary. * 

‘The guidelines established that export 
orders which would, and I quote - 
“significantly enhance the capability of 
either side to prolong or exacerbate the 
conflict” would not be approved. Following 
the ceasefire in August 1988, these 
guidelines had to be applied in changed 
circumstances. Opportunities for 
expansion of legitimate trade began to 
emerge. At the same time, relations with 
Iran and Iraq were affected by concern over 
the hostages in Lebanon, human rights in 
Iraq, the fatwah against Salman Rushdie, 
the execution of Farzad Bazoft, and the 
safety of British nationals held in both Iraq 
and Iran. Ministers and officials were 
obliged to react to circumstances which 
were continually changing. 
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‘Sir Richard Scott concludes that, was set up Following the collapse of the 

following the ceasefire in 1988 but not Matrix Churchill trial in 1992. Sir Richard 
before, Government policy towards the has scruunised this prosecution, 
export of non-lethal military goods ‘The Inquiry finds no evidence of 
changed in a way which, he believes, should impropriety in the way in which the Matrix 
have been drawn to the attention of the Churchill prosecution was brought. There 
l louse. Both Ministers and officials believed was no conspiracy and no deliberate 
ul the time that they were applying policy in withholding of material known to be 
a way which remained within the existing relevant that might have helped the 
guidelines and Sir Richard expressly defence. It is worth emphasising too that 
accepts that they were sincere in doing so. the Court itself at the time expressed no 
4owever, he does not agree they were criticism of the way in which the 
orrect in their belief. On this basis, he prosecution, with the advice of 

oncludes that a number of Ministers’ independent and well respected counsel, 

“tiers and answers to Parliamentary was brought and conducted. But, as Sir 

Questions were inaccurate because they Richard Scott says, with the benefit of 

^stated what Ministers understood to be hindsight this was a trial which ought never 

le policy but which Sir Richard believes, in to have commenced. 1 stress, as Sir Richard 

Prospect, had changed. Scott himself does unequivocally, that this is 

‘Discussion about the Guidelines took a judgement with the benefit of hindsight, 
lace on several occasions in late 1988 and 

irly 1989 between junior Ministers and Ministerial accountability 
fiicials at the Foreign and Commonwealth ‘Madam Speaker, while Sir Richard dismiss- 

ffice, the Department of Trade and es t he ser j ous allegations of personal impro- 

idustry and the Ministry of Defence, as the priety that have been made about the con- 

tuation developed. Those Ministers civret of Government Ministers, there is a 

■ached no settled decision to change continuing line of criticism running 

olicy which they regarded as requiring the through the Report of what he describes as 

iproval of senior Ministers or an lhe “consistent undervaluing by 

mouncement to this House. As I said, Sir Government of the public interest that full 

ichard disagrees with them but accepts information should be made available to 

icy were sincere in their beliefs. Parliament". One of his major recommen- 

I he crucial issue is whether these junior ciations is that there should be a review of 

inisters intended to mislead this House the long-standing Parliamentary . conven- 

ld the country. Sir Richard gives an tion whereby Questions on certain subjects 

nequivocal answer on this. He accepts that are nol answered or are not fully answered. 

ic Ministers believed they were avoiding a He recommends that this review should 

irmal change to the guidelines and that, in take acC0 unt of an enhanced need for 

olding' this belief, they had - to quote his Ministers to provide full and accurate infor- 

ords - “no duplicitous intention". mation to Parliament. 

In respect of my Rt. Hon. Friend the ‘This subject will form an important 
hief Secretary, who was at the time one of aspect of Parliamentary consideration of 
le junior Ministers concerned, Sir Richard report. This Government has 

oes on to say that - and I quote again - he made advances in the openness of 

id not intend his letters to be misleading CJovernment which go beyond the position 

id did not so regard them . My Rt. Hon. 0 f an y 0 f its predecessors. Nevertheless it is 

riend is therefore absolved of die charge right that we should debate these issues 

tat he intended to mislead members of further in the light of the findings in Sir 

iis House or anyone else. Richard Scott’s report, and the Government 

is ready to do so. In the light of that debate, 
latrix Churchill prosecution the Government will consider whether any 

Hie House will recall that the Scott Inquiry amendments to current practice should be 
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made. It would be unrealistic, however, ii I 
did not say at the outset that there are 
bound to continue to be areas, particularly 
in the field of international diplomacy and 
commercial operations, in which a degree 
of confidentiality will sometimes be 
necessary. 

RfromMendatioHS 

Madam Speaker Sir Richard Scott’s report 
contains a substantial section of recommen- 


the issues raised by it. There are lessons to 
be learned from the Inquiry and Sir 
Richard Scott has made a number o!' 
important recommendations which the 
Government will now pursue. The inquin' 
has identified areas where systems and 
procedures can 1 m* improved, and these will 
In* closely and urgently studied. The overall 
picture which emerges is that, while 
mistakes were made. Ministers and officials 
acted honestly and in good faith. 


elutions. The Government has already taka 
anion on a number at the issues on whirl 
the Inquire now makes recommendations. 
Tor example, on intelligence handling. 

•We are able to accept others 
straightaway, such as those relating to 
export controls and licensing procedures, 
where a consultation paper will he 
produced as Sir Richard Scott recommends. 
'Other recommendations, such us those 


‘This country went to enormous lengths 
rigorously to enforce a self-imposed ban on 
the supply of all lethal and other offensive 
weapons to either combatant in the 
Iran, Iraq war and to remain neutral in the 
conflict. Our policy towards the combatants 
in that terrible war was sound and 
principled. It stands very favourable 
comparison with that of any other nation. It 
was conducted and sustained throughout 


on changes to the law. for example, relating with integrity. Madam Speaker, not only did 
to prosecution piactices and the approach Britain sell no lethal weapons to Iraq, but as 
to public interest immunity, are technically Sir Richard Scott's Report makes absolutely 
complex and will need careful and detailed clear, neither was there any conspiracy 
consideration. They will receive it. among Ministers to send innocent men to 

‘In sum, all Sir Richard Scott's gaol, 
recommendations are under active ‘Those who alleged otherwise should 
consideration and a number have already now withdraw unreservedly and apologise 
been accepted. to the House and to my Rt. Hon. and Hon. 

Madam .Speaker the House* will Friends whom they have defamed.’ 
recognise that the Scott Inquiry has been 

long, searching and thorough, it will want Source: Statement by Mr lan Lang on the 
to consider the Report fully and to discuss Scott Report. Thursday 15 February 1996. 
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External Affairs and Defence 


European defence 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr David 
Davis, made a speech at the ICC 
[Intergovernmental Conference] Reflection 
Jroup Seminar in Oslo on 22 January con- 
cerning the Western European Union and 
te European Union: Britain’s ambitions 
or European defence. 

Mr Davis began by asking, ‘What is the 
al state of security in Europe and the 
»)d today? What do our citizens, our 
lies and our friends in other regions of 
e globe really expect from us?' 

He felt that 'the end of the Cold War was 
t the end of history. Our world has grown 
er but also more uncertain. We 
ropeans are less likely to have to fight 
rs on our own account; more likely to 
ve to take military action at other 
aple’s behest, to end crises or preferably 
prevent them. 

The declining military threat has thrown 
icr challenges to our well-being into 
[her relief . These days, Norway has more 
mediate cause to fear being hit by 
idental nuclear pollution from the Far 
>rth than by any deliberate Russian 
ion. The first thing our citizens can ask 
m us in this situation is that wc should 
"serve the one area of guaranteed peace 
d absolute solidarity that we have. 

One strong reason for building NATO 
orth Atlantic Treaty Organisation) and 
■ European Union - beyond the need for 
lectivc defence and other obvious 
rctical goals - was to banish for ever any 
night of war among ourselves. Our 
“stern style of co-operation has succeeded 


more perfectly in this than anything tried in 
the world before. Far from our institutions 
becoming redundant after the (.'old War, 
their role as a guarantee against destructive 
nationalism, selfishness or dissipation of 
effort have become more relevant than ever 
- and an even more powerful example and 
magnet for others. 

‘The cleat majority of European citizens 
expect us to work for the preservation of 
NATO. Not just as a discipline on ourselves, 
but to protect against new or recrudescent 
threats from outside; and as an active 
Atlantic partnership with unique resources 
to deplov in other good causes. One of 
Europe's most important responsibilities is 
to play its part in maintaining this Alliance 
and adapting it to meet the new realities. 

The ‘Western European Union [WEUJ 
has been linked with NATO since the 
earliest years of both organisations’. A 
major aim of the British Presidency of the 
WEU will be to make it ‘work more 
effectively with NATO and to play its part 
more fully in organising and inspiring 
Europe’s input to the .Alliance. 

‘France's recent decision to be more fully 
involved in NATO's defence and military 
work gives us exciting new opportunities. 
Together with our French partners, wc can 
aim now to renew NATO's structures in a 
way that draws more fully on the capacities 
of all European Allies: that lets all Allies 
react more quickly and effectively to the 
demand for new missions: but that also 
helps the Europeans to use their capacities, 
when they have to, for missions under their 
own command. The concept of Combined 
Joint Task Forces is ideally designed for 
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these purposes and Britain will strive both 
in WEU and NATO to have it translated 
into reality as soon as possible. 

Mr Davis went on to say, ‘this leads me to 
the next legitimate European need and 
aspiration: the need to be able to mount 
military operations when necessary tinder 
out own leadership and using our own 
resources. NATO remains the only solution 
for our own direct defence. But there will 
be times when a peacekeeping, 
humanitarian or other crisis-management 
mission is called for and when the US and 
Canada for some good reason will not be 
involved. 

‘We believe WEU is the best and only 
organisation to muster and command 
European forces for these ends. It has been 
gathering experience through specialised 
missions such as mine clearance in the Gulf, 
blockades in the Adriatic and on the 
Danulre, and police duties in Mostar. It has 
begun to build up a modest planning 
capacity and politico-military machinery. 

‘During our Presidency we hope to 
achieve a functioning Situation Centre, 
and to make further strides in developing 
operational concepts and suitable options 
for command. In co-operation with NATO, 
we will aim to clarify what NATO assets 
WEU should be able to borrow, and on 
what terms, for use under European 
control. 

‘We also feel a responsibility in the new 
Europe to make sure we are excluding no 
other Europeans from the chance of 
participating in operations where they 
share our purposes. IFOR, where not only 
Russia but other Central and East European 
partners are working with us for a lasting 
peace in former Yugoslavia, shows us what 
can be achieved under NATO command. 
The West Europeans should be no less 
generous. In WEU we have provided a 
permanent opening for our Associate 
Members, including Norway, to take part in 
European deployments: and Britian 
believes that our neutral EU partners 
should also have the chance to opt in. We 
will share our ideas for operational 
development with the nine Central 
v-mivan and Baltic States who are WEU’s 


Associate Partners; and we are determined 
to strengthen WEU’s dialogue with Russia 
and Ukraine. 

‘Others have suggested that what Europe 
really expects and needs is for the 
European Union itself to act in defence. If 
we cannot have a common defence policy 
now, because our European family includes 
neutral countries as well as Allies, then - so 
they say - at least the European Council 
should be able to order WEU to carry out a 
deployment. Or they suggest that the EU 
could perhaps take over control of 
peacekeeping and humanitarian tasks, 
while sidelining the question of acttial 
defence guarantees’. However, Mr Davis 
felt compelled to say that 'Britain, as one of 
the more active and experienced military 
powers in Europe, cannot accept these 
ideas. We think the way to keep Europe 
strong in defence here and now is to leave 
the military decisions with a body whose 
members arc bound by full military 
guarantees. Where governments can take 
decisions quickly and simply together, with 
no involvement of the European 
Commission or European Parliament. And 
where co-operation with NATO is so close 
and confident that we can develop the 
widest possible options for borrowing 
Alliance assets. A body, moreover, which 
binds the non-EU European Allies and the 
new democracies of the East far more 
closely into its work than the Union itself 
has yet been able to achieve. 

Mr Davis said he believed that ‘the onus is 
on those who advocate a greater EU role to 
show how any new system or institution 
could be as well designed as WEU is to do 
the job, let alone do it better. And u 
convince us that the experiment of change 
would not do actual damage to valuabh 
political assets we enjoy elsewhere .... no 
just of the trust of our North America 
partners in NATO, but also, perhaps, th 
tolerance we have enjoyed so far froi 
Russia for the advance of European e 
operation and partnership’. 

‘What . . . European citizens a 
reasonably ask is that we should approai 
security in a broad way, in all our releva 
fora. In the new environment it is clear tl 
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tackling a particular crisis may demand 
political, economic, humanitarian and 
functional inputs as well as the use of 
defence resources. The European Union 
draws together those non-military 
instruments and they need to be co- 
ordinated effectively with the military ones. 
This is why Britain strongly advocates 
reinforced partnership between WEU and 
the European Union. Each of these organs 
has a particular and distinct role to play. On 
occasions these roles will need to be co- 
ordinated for example in tackling issues 
that run across the lines of competence; 
and of course in their reactions to 
individual crises. The UK has made 
practical proposals, most recently in an 
Anglo-Italian Declaration at the Florence 
Summit, for getting WEU and EU 
representatives together at all necessary 
levels to tackle these tasks. And Britain 
continues to believe that a WEU meeting at 
Summit level could sometimes be the best 
way to take on board quickly a 
recommendation or request from the 
European Council - not an order! - for 
European military action in support of EU 
policies. From what has been said- above it 
should be clear that we do not believe that 
the WEU should be subordinate to the 
European Union. 

‘Pending the results of the IGC. we will 
do our best during our Presidency to make 
practical progress in WEU’s co-operation 
with the EU as well as NATO. One example 
of how this could work is the Joint Action 
adopted last year by the Union on 
controlling landmines. WEU was asked to 
consider how it could help ensure an 
effective European response in the area of 
de-mining assistance. Landmines are a 
problem Britain cares about deeply, as . . . 
Norway does. It will be a priority for our 
WEU Presidency to find the best kind of 
practical support we can give the EU in this 
area. 

Mr Davis concluded by saying that ‘there 
is another respect in which . . . our citizens 
rightly expect a broad European view. We 
cannot limit our political and moral 
responsibilities to the memhers of our 
Union or even to our own continent. The 


»1 

European democracies have interests ail 
around the world. And we have assets and 
experience highly relevant to the problems 
of other regions. We cannot exclude that 
WEU might be asked for help in some task 
involving the use of that expertise. We 
believe Europeans must work harder both 
in their Common Foreign and Security 
Policy and in WEU itself to find effective, up 
to-date ways of contributing to crisis 
prevention and management; in the 
interests of peace, security and the universal 
values we share. 

‘The wider Mediterranean region is one 
obvious focus. But we shall also be raising 
under our Presidency the issue of WEU 
support for an initiative Britain and France 
have been pursuing for some time: to help 
responsible African States develop their 
own capacity for conflict prevention and 
peacekeeping. That is a cause in which all 
the democratic States associated with WEU, 
including Norway, should have much to 
offer - and we very much hope for your 
help’. 

‘Unfortunately ... a lot of people both in 
Europe and outside expect that the IGC 
and the WEU should spend their time 
fiddling with institutional technicalities’ - 
but, Mr Davis said, 'I do not believe they are 
particularly happy about it’. Mr Davis 
hoped that we could ‘surprise them by 
showing that we can and will do much 
more: that we can make Europe in the near 
term an operational force and a powerful 
influence for peace, security and crisis 
control both in our own region and more 
widely’. 

A Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
spokesman announced on 18 January' that 
the Government had decided to publish a 
White Paper on their approach to the Inter- 
Governmental Conference in the near 
future. This would meet requests from the 
House of Commons Select Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the House of Commons 
Select Committee on European legislation 
and the House of Lords Select Committee 
on the European Communities. While the 
White Paper cannot be a detailed 
negotiating document, it will draw together 
the various policy statements that have been 
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made br the Government ^• athlJU ( ; on f nrnc e called in July 1995 by John 
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Source: Speech by Mr David Davis of the 


Foreign and Commonwealth Office on 
/anua/v liMMi, at the Intel govern mental 

'Cuiifci’enre Reflection Croup, Oslo 
spokesman, I 8 January 1996. 


FCO 


;i new resolve, declaring that further 
aggression would be met with a decisivt 
response. The British, the French and the 
United Stales governments backed that up 
with an unambiguous ultimatum delivered 
in thf* Bosnian Serb learlersllio. And in 


International security 

The Defence Secretary, Mr Michael 
Portillo, made a speech in Washington on 
23 January about international security. 

He said that despite recent historic 
changes such as die tail of the Soviet Union 
‘some things remain unchanged. The 
transatlantic link and its importance is one 
of those enduring things.’ 

President Clinton had * reaffirmed to the 
British Houses of Parliament two months 
ago that the United States would not go 
down the road of isolationism again.’ 

Bosnia 

Bosnia had 'dominated deience in 1995. 
The year began there in tragic stalemate, 
witli enormous suffering on all sides. Yet it 
would he wrong. I think, to disparage the 
contribution of the United Nations 
Protection Force since 1992. At its peak last 
year there were 30,000 United Nations 
troops on the ground, including around 
8,000 British and 7,000 French. Indeed 
Britain found herself at one stage the 
largest single contributor to United Nations 
peacekeeping operations around the world. 

‘The United Nations Force brought 
stability to the areas where there was a 
peace to be kept. It aided the delivery of 
three-quarters of a million tonnes of aid, 
and it helped to prevent that conflict 
spreading into a wider Balkan war.’ In the 
summer of 1995, though, the diplomatic 
process had stalled. The warring parties 
sought solutions through fighting and not 
through negotiation. And the hostage crisis 
demonstrated the vulnerability of the 
United Nations Forces.’ Some had ‘called 
for the withdrawal of troops. But Britain 


parallel Britain and France took the lead in 
establishing a Rapid Reaction Force. This 
provided an object lesson in the power of 
clear, determined and united action.' 

The 'infamous attack on a Sarajevo 
marketplace met a response from NATO 
that was decisive and powerful, an 
unparalleled operation was unleashed. 
There were 3500 air sorties and about ten 
per cent of those were carried out by British 
aircraft. 

‘The military action also had the effect of 
strengthening the negotiators' hands. The 
United States look the lead at that point. 
And Dayton achieved what had seemed 
impossible. It built on the painstaking work 
that had been done by the Contact Group, 
hut its success was a tribute to the United 
States negotiators, including the three who 
lost their lives. And it demonstrated once 
more the importance of United Slates 
engagement. 

’Now in Bosnia the North Atlantic 
Alliance is undergoing a test both of its 
military capabilities and of its potential 
readiness to meet the challenges of the 
future. It is the largest operation in the 
Alliance’s history. It has confirmed that the 
Alliance is the only credible organisation 
for conducting large-scale military 
operations. I am confident that it will 
succeed. The operation will have 
implications far beyond Bosnia; lor the 
future of peacekeeping; for NATO’s 
development; and for our relations with 
Russia. 

‘1 applaud President Clinton’s 
courageous decision to commit US ground 
forces. Without them the Implementation 
Force [IFOR] would not have been 
possible. United States forces are serving 
alongside 16,000 British, 11,000 French and 
4000 Germans in theatre. To put that in 
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perspective, more than ten per cent of the 
entire British Army is on the ground toda 
//i Bosnia. 

The rapid deployment of the 
Implementation Force ‘gave a clear signal 
jo the parties that had been at war that 
VAT O meant business.' 

mq 

I will return shortly to the prospects in 
.osnia, but I want to touch on our continu- 
lg commitment around Iraq. The Gulf 
inflict was a victory for civilised values. Its 
icress was founded on the United States’ 
irmidable military and diplomatic weight 
. the head of that coalition. Desert Storm 
ould never have been possible without the 
'solve of the United States President and 
ie British Prime Minister from the very 
art of the crisis. And alongside the 
inericans fought 45,000 British troops and 
i,000 French. 

‘The United States, Britain and France 
ill maintain the No Fly Zone in Northern 
id Southern Iraq. That effort supports 
nited Nations Security Council 
esolutions that call on Iraq to stop the 
^pression of its civilian population. Britain 

committed to maintaining the 
Herriational pressure on Iraq to comply 
ith its obligations.’ 

At the end of 1995, ‘well over 50,000 
ritish Servicemen and women were 
c ployed around the world. British forces 
ave served alongside Americans in 
.wanda, the Persian Gulf and the Haiti 
peration. And we have participated in a 
an go of other United Nations operations, 
teluding Cyprus, Kuwait and Georgia. In 
airope we assign 55,000 troops to NATO's 
.apid Reaction Corps. 

hospects 

>o let me now look at the prospects for 
996. The early indications from Bosnia are 
ncouraging. IFOR has a clear mission, it 
ill not let itself be blown off course. I am 
etermined that IFOR will complete its mis- 
ion and withdraw at the end of the year, 
hat will not be the end of the story. Bosnia 
annot be rebuilt by military means alone. 


A huge humanitarian effort, led by the 
Europeans, will be required after the sol- 
diers have left. 

‘What of NATO’s future ? There can he 
no world security without taking Russia into 
account. We need to be both forthright and 
understanding in our dealings with Russia. 
Forthright about the observance of human 
rights and compliance with treaty 
obligations. And understanding of the 
peaks and troughs on the path to reform 
and of Russia's own security concerns. The 
experience of Russian troops, working side 
by side with NATO in Bosnia, is 
contributing to a better understanding . . . 
That will give us the best chance of ensuring 
that progress will he maintained whatever 
may be the political changes in Russia.’ 
Countries were ‘lining up for membership 
of NATO’ which would ‘remain the 
foundation of our collective security.’ 

For America, the United States ‘has deep- 
rooted political, economic, social anti 
cultural ties to Europe. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the United States' population has 
European ancestry. European Union 
nations provide over half of all direct 
foreign investment in the United States. 
And Europe accounts for more than 40 
percent of United States' overseas 
investment.’ Four and a half million 
Americans depended on European 
companies for their jobs, or on Europe as a 
destination for their products. 

’So stability and security in Europe go to 
the heart of America’s wider security 
interests. NATO has already adapted to the 
end of the Cold War by making dramatic 
reductions in its force structure. United 
States troop levels are down to less than 
one-tliird of what they were. And die new 
strategic situation has allowed NATO to 
reduce readiness levels and therefore to 
reduce its costs. Under its new Secretary 
General. NATO must continue to move 
with the times. The Alliance must adjust, to 
admit new members, where the challenge 
will be to extend European security in a way 
which is sensitive to Russian concerns. 

’I intend Britain to lie at the heart of that 
process of change. But we must not 
endanger the most successful defensive 
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alliance in hisiory. We must preserve 
NATO’s strengths and foremost amongst 
those is the transatlantic Alliance.' It was 
also important to keep the multinational 
command structure, its common 
procedures and training, but NATO must 
also become more mobile, more flexible 
and more affordable. It was important to 
‘co-operate and cut out duplication’ of 
equipment. ‘In particular we must 
encourage competition and dismantle 
barriers, because protectionism will damage 
us all.’ A ‘genuine two-way street in defence 
trade is an important part of a stable 
transatlantic defence relationship’. 

For the Alliance ‘to work well, and to 
remain attractive to the North American 
allies, Europe must demonstrate its ability 
to pull its weight. It is unreasonable to 
expect Americans to be involved in every 
operation of crisis management. American 
interest will not always be engaged. And 
that is where European nations must be 
able to take over the baton. 

‘The European military capability to do 
that already exists within NATO itself. Over 
60 per cent of the Alliance's manpower is 
European. There is a very large European 
investment in NATO's infrastructure. 
NATO agreed at its summit in 1994 to make 
Alliance assets available lor European-led 
operations. 

Western European Union 

‘I see the political authority and direction 
for Euiopean-led operations coming from 
the Western European Union - the WEU - 
an organisation which is little known, and 
even less understood, either in the United 
States or even in Europe, Perhaps that is 
because the WEU’s role has seemed 
ambiguous.’ It was not a substitute for 
NATO, but NATO could ‘create a stronger, 
more identifiable, European contribution 
to its security while safeguarding the 
Alliance - and the transatlantic link - on 
which we depend. That is the British vision 
for a practical European defence, embed- 
ded firmly within NATO. And that is why 
France’s historic move last year towards 
NATO, which they amplified last week, is 
significant and welcome.’ 


Mr Portillo said that in ‘today’s world 
leadership by individual nations is no 
longer enough, even by the one remaining 
superpower. It is true that without the 
wholehearted engagement of the United 
States, the forces for liberal democracy and 
civilised values are hobbled. But it is when 
North America and F.urope - by which 1 
mean all of Europe, not just the European 
Union - work together that we prevail. 
Europe and America depend on each other 
still.’ 

Source: Speech by the Defence Secretary, 
Mr Michael Portillo, Washington, USA, 23 
January 1996. 


Britain and the South 
Pacific 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr Jeremy 
Hanley, gave a speech to the combined 
meeting of the Pacific Islands Society of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, the 
Commonwealth Trust and the British 
Friends of Vanuatu, on 24 January, con- 
cerning Britain and the South Pacific. 

Mr Hanley said that when he was in Port 
Moresby in September 1995 he ‘was able to 
have useful discussions or meetings with 
almost all the Heads of Government from 
the region. These contacts brought 
home . . . some of the very real difficulties 
faced by Pacific Island countries as they 
strive to develop and adapt to a fast 
changing world. 

Mr Hanley said he ‘would like to explain 
how we see Britain’s links with the South 
Pacific up to the turn of the century and 
beyond’ and to say ‘something about our 
enduring links with the area, our aid 
policy, and . . . share with you some 
thoughts on how we see the future of our 
relations developing. In doing so’ he 
hoped ‘to dispel the popular 
misconception that we are abandoning the 
South Pacific, that we do not care, that our 
interests in the region have disappeared. 
That is not the case’. 
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Pulling out 

‘As one of five Permanent members of the 
UN Security Council, we have an obligation 
to follow events worldwide.’ At present, 
Britain had ‘more resident missions in the 
countries of the South Pacific than any 
other Permanent Member of the Security 
Council. The Heads of Government 
Meeting in Auckland last year reminded us 
of the strong Pacific component of the 
Commonwealth and of that organisation's 
relevance to the world agenda on human 
rights and other key issues. 

‘The consequences of these links can he 
seen in our trading patterns. Britain has 
traditionally been Fiji’s largest export 
market and we buy more than twice as 
much from Vanuatu and the Solomon 
Islands as does Australia, despite the much 
greater distance involved. Our membership 
of the European Union has brought further 
benefits for Pacific countries through the 
Lome Agreements, which provide both 
generous aid and significant trade 
concessions. In these and other ways we are 
maintaining our contribution to the Pacific 
Islands and giving substance to th,e links of 
sentiment. 

Aid 

’The first thing I should like to emphasise 
on this subject is that British aid is delivered 
in two forms: bilaterally and through the 
European Union as multilateral aid. In the 
last five years Britain has contributed some 
£35 million to the South Pacific in multilat- 
eral aid: some 16 per cent of the total con- 
tribution made by the 12 (and now 15) EU 
member states - i.e. much more than one 
twelfth. Our worldwide contribution 
through EU aid has risen by 50 per cent in 
the last four years and is continuing to rise. 

‘We will also maintain a sizeable 
programme of bilateral aid. But the trend 
towards multilateral aid inevitably, I am 
afraid, means that on this front the news is 
less good. To my regret I had to speak in 
Port Moresby last September of future 
reductions. I can understand the concerns 
of those, many of them here tonight, who 
have developed close personal bonds with 


the Pacific, very often from working in the 
region.’ 

If aid ‘is to be effective, recipients have to 
be able to convince us that it will contribute 
to sustainable development. Too often in 
recent years, too much of our aid budget 
for the Pacific has gone unspent because we 
have been unable to agree programmes 
with governments. 

‘For example, in one country in the 
region, a proposal for a major new aid 
project to help primary education has now 
been held up for two years awaiting a high 
level political decision on whether or not to 
go ahead. In the same country, VSO 
[Voluntary Service Overseas] are having 
difficulties getting visas for their new 
volunteers. Sadly, difficulties such as these 
are far too common. They make it very' 
much harder to justify continuing with 
large programmes when there are so many 
other competing claims from around the 
world, and when an ever increasing 
proportion of our aid is spent via the EU 
rather than bilaterally.’ Where priorities 
could be agreed with partners, ‘we are 
confident that British aid will continue to 
help development in the region. The same 
is true of European aid, around 16 per cent 
of which is UK money. Our worldwide 
contribution through EU aid has risen by 50 
per cent in the last four years and is 
continuing to rise. 

The future 

‘These new approaches reflect changing 
attitudes and changing ways of doing 
things.’ These days, for example, there was 
less need of expensive expatriates, ‘when 
officials here in London can be in instant 
contact with our Aid Office in Tarawa by 
e-mail, and when we proride around 50 
scholarships or grants each year for Pacific 
Islanders to study in the UK, as well as a fur- 
ther 20 or so for them to attend L T SP 
[University of the South Pacific]. Such 
scholarships enable local people increas- 
ingly effectively to do jobs previously done 
by expatriates. The reduction in our fund- 
ing of overseas experts has to be seen in this 
context.’ 

There were also new, unofficial links. 
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local counterparts in fields from forestry to area is therefore full of possibilities for 
spoils education’. Aid had helped provide future British involvement with Pacific 
‘computers for the Foreign Ministry in (he Islanders both at the governmental and 
Conk Islands’, a ‘first edition work for the non-governmental levels. 

Stevenson Museum in Western Samoa’ and 


ODA had ‘icccntiy agreed to help fund Problems 

receiving stations in a number of the ‘There are problems, however, which cause 
Islands to make the RBC World Service ns real concern. The rate of extraction of 


available on local radio stations.’ scarc e resources, especially timber, is a 

1’here had been recent reports which were major worry. Together with other donors, 
gloomy about the Pacific's future prospects, especially the F.U and Australia, we have 
But British business continued to invest, offered considerable help to the Solomon 
including Rl’Zin the Uhirgold mine. Bank Islands Government to enable it to imple- 
l.ine in a new Heel of vessels to serve the moot a sustainable forestry polirv. Sadly, 
South Pacific and Tesco selling own-brand ihe.se efforts have been repeatedly spurned 
goods in PNG. Foreign investors found j u recent months and recently my 
Britain an attractive base from which to Australian colleague, Gordon Bilncv, felt 
supply the South Pacific with, for example, compelled to announce an end to 
Nissan < ars. Provided some key - albeit Australian aid in this sector. I know that the 


difficult - decisions are taken soon. Pacific 
Island countries should be able to face the 
future with confidence.’ The countries ofthe 
region ’should never become welfare 
recipients dependent on the generosity of 
others for their survival. Our aim therefore is 
to encourage them to take the necessary 
decisions that should, if followed through, 
lead to a very different future. 

The Pacific ocean was ‘a resource which 
has only just started to be explored and its 
potential tapped. Britain has been active in 
seeking to regulate exploration of this new 
frontier through, for example, the recent 
London workshop on environmental 
science, comprehensiveness and con- 
sistency in global decisions on ocean issues, 
to which we invited delegates from 
countries in the Pacific. 

‘We have also been very active in UN Law 


decision will not have been taken lightly. It 
was not an easy one to take. AusAid have 
our full understanding and support for 
what they have clone. We hope the decision 
will spur the Solomon Islands Government 
into taking measures to put the logging 
industry on a sustainable basis before the 
country loses completely its major resource. 

‘We are also following closely the 
progress of the Gonstitution Review 
Commission in Fiji. As Roger Barltrop 
knows only too well, we were presented with 
some difficult issues when the then Col. 
Rabuka mounted his coups in 1987. We 
maintained contact with the new regime 
and subsequently the interim Government, 
in the hope of influencing policies in a way 
which maintained stability in the area while 
encouraging a respect for human rights. 
Stability was achieved: there were no mayor 
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confrontations between the ethnic parties 
in Fiji. In the area of human rights there has 
been a great deal of individual suffering. 

‘Thousands of Fiji Indians have seen little 
future for themselves and their families and 
have emigrated — the rate is still around 
3.000 a year. Many individuals of all races 
■ who remain in Fiji have suffered. The whole 
of Fiji society has been blighted hy rules an 
regulations based on race. Travellers havi 
ro declare their racial origins on 
m migration landing cards. Citizens can 
n ly vote for parliamentary candidates of 
teir own race, or group. Rural Fijians have 
oportionately greater representation in 
irliament than urban Fijians. Fiji Indians 
e discriminated against in education and 
c job market. 

‘A chance for change is now within sight. 

• Paul Reeves, the former Archbishop of 
■w Zealand and Governor General, who 
is involved in South Africa’s recent amazing 
anges, is due to submit a report 
r-ommending Constitutional changes in 
id-year. In human rights terms much has 
.ppened internationally since 1990 . . . No 
untrv or regime can any longer shut out 
e international community anrl'go its own 
eet way. The ruling SVT party in Fiji put a 
bmission to Sir Paul Reeves arguing the 
se for even stronger racial bias in favour of 
itive Fijians over those they called 
iterlopers" but who have made Fiji their 
nne for several generations. That 
bmission concludes hy saying to the 
ternational community "keep your nose 
it of Fiji’s affairs”. If Fiji really wishes to shut 
>elf off from the world that is its right to 
toosc. But there is a real cost to such a 
ilicy: investors will think long and hartl 
lout putting their money into a divided 
iciety; tourists will increasingly c hoose to go 
sewhere. We look to Fiji’s leaders to guide 
leir people along the: path of justice and 
quality for all. We suggest that the Pope's 
ew of Fiji in 1984 as “a symbol of hope in the 
orld” and “one united nation” be a target.’ 

The climate for investment in Fiji, 
■oviding more jobs, ‘would be much 
iproved by a sensible outcome to the 
eview. We would be delighted to welcome 
ji back into the Commonwealth, perhaps 


when Heads of Governments meet in the 
United Kingdom in 1997, if a solution can 
be found to its Constitutional problem. We 
stand ready to help the Review team whom I 
had the pleasure lo meet during tVieir recent 
visit to Guidon last November, and those in 
Fiji who want a just and equitable society. A 
positive outcome would also be an 
important boost to confidence elsewhere fit 
the Pacific. 

Conclusion 

‘last year Fiji celebrated its 25th anniversary 
of independence. To mark the occasion our 
Ambassador in Suva presented, at a joint sit- 
ting of Parliament, a gift from the 
(Jovernmem and people of Britain. In thank- 
ing him for it Prime Minister RabuKa said: 

“I .earning and exchange among nations are 
on-going processes, so too is the relationship 
between Fiji and Great Britain . . . even with 
change, the link ofhistory has continuin’.” 

‘What Prime Minister Rahuka said is true 
of our relations with all the countries of the 
South Pacific. We have already seen many 
changes since independence. As we 
approach the next millennium, so we must 
accept that further changes in our relations 
will be inevitable. Some of those changes 
will be unpleasant or unwelcome. Many 
more, I hope, will be of mutual benefit . . . 
Britain and the countries of the South 
Pacific are bound together by ties ofhistory, 
and these are ties which cannot be broken.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr Jeremy Hanley to the 
Pacific Islands Society of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, the Commonwealth 
Trust and the British Friends of Vanuatu, at 
the Roval Overseas League on 24 January 
1991L 


Britain and Israel 

The Israeli Prime Minister, Mr Shimon 
Peres, visited London at the end of January. 
He and the Prime Minister, Mr John Major, 
gave a joint interview on 31 January, 

Mr Major said that Mr Peres was a ‘very 
welcome guest’. They had ‘met on many 
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unr j [ am contributed greatly to the peace process by 
occasions in recent years am encoura ging the parties to go ahead, by 

flighted that we were able to have a } £ ^ Palestinians in building 

uu- r »n K ir, e ««»*.on,h*rt'moon uppormg tArir own 


delighted that we were ante ro nave a — 
wide ranging discussion this afternoon. 

‘Amongst the matters wc talked about, 1 
think there are two that 1 would particularly 
wish to mention before l invite the Prime 
Minister to say a few words. The first is to 
extend my unqualified congratulations at 
the success of the way in which the 
Palestinian elections took place and the way 
in which they turned out. The way in which 
that hits been handled, and the courageous 
decisions that were taken over the last year 
or so, are material to the success of those 
elections and the Prime Minister deserves 


in building 
their own 


their own autonomy ana men w; 
administration, which we favour very much. 
1 share his view that the elections serve as 
the crown for a revolutionary approach to 
one of the most complicated issues of our 
time and today became a new reality. 

‘I have had the opportunity to inform the 
Prime Minister that we are continuing our 
peace efforts now with the Syrians and the 
Lebanese, and we intend to go ahead.’ 

Asked about speeding up the talks process 
between Israel and Syria, Mr Peres said the 


every congratulation for the way in which 
he has handled that. 

‘The second thing I would just wish to say 
is a word about the bilateral relationship 
that exists between the United Kingdom 
and Israel. I cannot remember a time when 
the bilateral relationships were as close over 
a whole range of issues as they are at the 
present time. A great deal of the credit for 
that goes to Prime Minister Rabin and 


meetings in Maryland were ‘successful 
meetings. A great deal of progress was done. 
The agenda is a very rich and complicated 
one, but 1 am rather satisfied with the results 
of the meetings and I do not see any reason 
to become pessimistic. But one of the main 
things is the optimism which is necessary for 
the negotiations.’ 

Source: Interview with the Prime Minister, 


Prime Minister Peres. We have had the 
opportunity of talking and meeting on 
many occasions in recent years and some of 
the old issues, where we rubbed up uneasily 
against one another, have been put very 
firmly behind us in the bilateral 
relationship and I am delighted to have the 
opportunity of saying that to you this 
afternoon. 

‘The Prime Minister will wish to say a few 
words. Finally, I simply wish to say that I very 
much look forward to the dinner at which 
we are both speaking tomorrow evening 
and 1 will have the pleasure of inUoducing 
the principal guest - the Prime Minister - as 
indeed I do now. 

Mr Peres said he ‘wanted to thank the 
Prime Minister for really enabling us to 
enjoy an extremely well and close 
relationship between Great Britain and 
Israel, particularly after the visit of the 
Prime Minister to our country. It was 
enriched economically, it was extended to 
many other fields of mutual interest and I 
really agree with the Prime Minister that 
they are at their very best. 

‘I think that Great Britain has 


Mr John Major, and the Israeli Prime 
Minister, Mr Shimon Peres, London, 
Wednesday, 31 January 1996. 


‘A peaceful future for the Middle East’ 

Mr Major made a speech at the Joint Israel 
Appeal dinner on the I February, at which 
Mr Peres was a guest. 

He said it was appropriate that Mr Peres 
should address the audience in support of 
the Appeal, ‘an organisation which brings 
help to over l .5 million people a year. This 
is an extraordinary figure - but - as I have 
learned - entirely typical of the capacity of 
the Jewish community in Britain for self- 
help and good works. 

‘Your present visit to London, Prime 
Minister, has a particular poignancy. Our 
excellent session of talks at Downing Street 
yesterday brought to mind my own last visit, 
when leaders from across the globe joined 
the people of Israel in collective 
remembrance of Yitzhak Rabin, to pay 
tribute to a man of vision and courage, a 
soldier struck down because his fight was 
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for peace. But you, Prime Minister, had the accommodated. All sides will need to take 
i responsibility to condnue, to pick up the risks. You told we yesterday that you were 
baton, to follow what you were later to ready to play your pan. 1 wannly welcome 
describe to the United States Congress as that, 
the only objective worthy of the trust 


bestowed upon you by the people of Israel: 

0 carve a new era of security and peace: to 
mild bridges across the Arab/Israeli divide. 
bu have not faltered. Nor, I believe, will 
ou. Much of course remains to be done, 
.ut let us not forget how much has already 
een achieved. 

‘The successful conclusion of the 
alestinian elections ten days ago was a 
•markable achievement. The Palestinian 
eople showed their strong wish for 
emocrary, rebuffing those who rejected 
ecdons and the peace process. The 
ecdons were not without fault. But 
smocracy has been clearly established.’ 
lections were a crucial element in the 
iccess of the Palestinian entity, and at Mr 
lajor’s suggestion they had been observed 
,■ a team of EU observers. 

‘But if Britain played its part, so of course 
id Israel, not least by redeploying your 
irc.es on time from the six towns of the 
'est Bank. Now the infant Palestinian 
emocracy needs our help. Britain is 
roviding support for the new institutions 
f Palestinian self-government, with 
aining for the civil service and the police. 
Ulcers from the House of Commons will 
lortly be visiting the West Bank to help the 
ew Palestinian Council establish its 
roeedures. 

‘With die elections over, the peace 
roc^ss must now move on. And it must 
ork both ways, i know that Israel will do its 
art. President Arafat and the PL.O must 
Iso do theirs, including by fulfilling their 
ndertaking to amend the Palestinian 
Covenant, to remove the call for the 
estruction oflsrael. 

‘After that come the most difficult issues 
f all. The final status talks are due to start 

1 May. None of us doubt the difficulty and 
omplexity of the challenges you face - over 
elements, water, refugees, Jerusalem and 
le final status of the Palestinian entity. All 
des will need to be flexible, so that the 
Herests of each may be justly 


‘I also applaud the resumption of talks 

between Israel and Syria. Israel’s approach, 
and Syria’s response, have revitalised the 
process, and rekindled hope that a solution 
can be reached soon. ’ 

‘Peace means more than mere treaties 
and handing-over of territory.’ Israel and 
Jordan were now building a ‘human peace, 
demonstrated by King Hussein’s historic 
recent visit to Israel, and by his moving 
tribute at Prime Minister Rabin’s funeral. It 
is a pleasure to recall tonight that Shimon 
Peres met King Hussein here in London in 
1987 to produce the so-called London 
Document, a forerunner to the peace 
Jordan and Israel enjoy today.’ 

Mr Peres had ‘described a vision of a 
new Middle East not torn by war and 
suspicion, a vision instead of a peaceful 
Middle East that encompasses not just 
Syria but all the Arab world, living side by 
side as neighbours. Britain stands ready to 
help Israel deliver that vision. As I said 
outside Downing Street yesterday, we are 
happy to play whatever role we credibly 
and usefully c an to facilitate the talks with 
Syria, and we will ask our European 
partners to join us in that. We have long 
encouraged our Arab friends to end the 
Arab boycott, which 1 am glad to say is now 
visibly decaying. And we will continue to 
encourage them to make a lasting peace 
with Israel, with all the wider benefits for 
regional stability and prosperity that such a 
peace would bring.’ 

When Mr Major had visited Jerusalem, 
the British/ Israel Business Council had 
been launched. Since then, trade ‘has 
substantially increased, and, as a result, 
Israel has become one of the UK’s top 25 
export markets. Our markets are similarly 
open to Israel, and we look forward to trade 
continuing to expand.’ He was ‘glad that we 
have also finally been able to persuade 
other EU Member States that the 
agreement between the European Union 
and Israel should be adopted - not before 
time. 
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i should mention one other project this 
evening: the plans to develop a National 
Holocaust Museum here in London. As 
some of von may have heard, the Imperial 
War Museum is to establish a permanent 
new exhibition about the Holocaust, to help 
to ensure that the terrible lessons of those 
cataclysmic events are never forgotten. The 
exhibition will show not only the appalling 
destruction of the war years, but also the 
vibrant nature of the Jewish life that was 
destroyed throughout so much of Kurope. 
It is fitting that the richness of spirit of so 
many of these Jewish towns and villages will 
be permanently remembered here in 
London.’ 

There was ‘still much to be done in 
establishing the exhibition and securing the 
necessary funding. But there is no doubt 
that the projec t will now go ahead and I 
would like to commend it to you warmly this 
evening, and to wish it every success.’ 

After ‘those dark days of November, with 
the Israeli nation in shock, one man was 
there to carry forward the torch which 
Yitzhak Rabin had borne aloft. You told the 
United States Congress, only a month 
afterwards, how - as you described it - you 
heard the appeal - perhaps, the order - 
“Carry on”. 

‘Prime Minister, you have carried on. And 
you have done so with calm, with courage, 
and with vision. A vision of a peaceful future 
for the whole Middle Hast. A bold vision. An 
imaginative vision. But a vision which at last 
may be in reach, if all will seize the 
opportunity.’ 

Israel ‘will have no surer friend than 
Britain as you move towards the realisation 
of your goal of a lasting peace and spreading 
prosperity. Israel is fortunate indeed that 
these times, so full of tribulation as well as of 
promise, have brought the country not one 
leader of vision, but two.’ 

Source: Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr 
John Major, at the Joint Israel Appeal din- 
ner in honour of the Israeli Prime Minister, 
Mr Shimon Peres, Hilton Hotel, London, 1 
February 1996. 


Shorter Notes 

RETRAINING RUSSIAN MILITARY 
OFFICERS 

One hundred and eight Russian military 
officers graduated on Friday 19 January 
from a retraining programme at Rostov-on- 
Don, financed by Britain’s Ministry of 
Defence. It was part of a practical pro- 
gramme aimed at helping officers who are 
transferring to the reserve as a result of 
manpower reductions in the Russian 
Armed Forces. 

The retraining centre in Rostov is one of 
ten in Russia set up initially with German 
assistance. It is part of the Rostov State Civil 
Engineering Academy, and has state-of-the- 
art computer training equipment. The 
graduating officers have been trained in 
taxation and auditing, small business 
enterprise and IT systems in commerce. The 
training lasts three months, at the end of 
which a state-approved diploma is awarded. 

The Ministry of Defence is also financing 
similar training courses in Moscow, St 
Petersburg, Nizhniy Novgorod and 
Novosibirsk. In each locality, the courses 
have been adapted to meet known local 
skills shortages. By May 1996, some f>40 
officers will have been retrained. 

The UK’s programme is a practical 
contribution towards alleviating the plight 
of officers who, together with their families, 
are experiencing the difficult transition 
from military to civilian life. 

The current British programme is 
scheduled to last until April 1996 but may 
be extended if it can be shown that a 
sufficient number of graduating officers 
find suitable jobs locally after completing 
their courses. In the meantime, a further 
120 officers will start their retraining in 
Rostov in a few days’ time. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
17 January 1996. 

PALESTINIAN ELECTIONS 

The Foreign Secretary issued the following 
st'*f**menf on i}<> f-nn-rv — f~-»n f fh ■ 
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Palestinian elections. 

‘I congratulate President Arafat on his 
victory in the Palestinian elecdons. 

‘20 January was an historic day - a turning 
point for Palestinian democracy. It is a 
credit to all concerned that the elecdons 
were conducted so smoothly. 

‘I welcome the conclusion of the FAJ 
Electoral Unit and the international 
observers that they were an accurate 
reflection of the wishes of the Palestinian 
electorate. I am delighted that Britain was 
able to contribute so much to the 
preparations and the observation process. 

'The new Council and its President face 
tremendous challenges. They have our full 
support.’ 

Source: FCO spokesman, Monday 22 
January 1996. 


BRITISH AID STATISTICS: 

1995 EDITION 

Details of Britain’s expenditure on aid to 
developing countries and to countries in 
transition in central and eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union were pub- 
lished on 22 January by the Overseas 
Development Administration (ODA) in the 
30th edition of British Aid Statistics which 
covers the period 1990/91-1994/95. 

The purpose of ‘British Aid Statistics’ is to 
provide details of the volume, type, purpose 
and destination of all British aid. It is a basic 
reference document for those interested in 
Britain’s contribution to overseas 
development. Key statistics shown for 
1994/95 are: 

- total ODA expenditure in current prices 
rose by 5.4 per cent over the previous year, 
to £2.314 million. Of this, £2,018 million 
went to developing countries and £241 mil- 
lion to countries in transition in central and 
eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. 

- the main aid aggregates also rose in con- 
stant price terms. 

- multilateral aid comprised 49 per cent of 
the ODA’s programmes and overtook bilat- 
eral aid, at 48 per cent, for the first time as 
EC programmes continued to rise. The 


remaining three per cent comprises admin- 
istrative costs and that part of Global 
Environmental Assistance not counted as 
aid. 

- aid to low income countries accounted for 
74 per cent of the ODA’s bilateral aid to 
developing countries which can be allocat- 
ed to specific countries. 95 per cent of 
country-specific bilateral aid went to low 
and lower-middle income countries. 

- total emergency aid rose to £334 million 
(from £300 million in 1993/94). The bilat- 
eral element increased by 16 per cent to 
£209 million, while multilateral emergency 
aid went up by 3.7 per cent. The former 
Yugoslavia remained the largest recipient of 
bilateral emergency aid (£45.5 million), fol- 
lowed by Rwanda (£45.1 million). 

- the total amount of the ODA’s aid budget 
channelled through non-governmental 
organisations was around £185 million, of 
which £85 million was emergency aid. 
-Calendar year figures for 1994 show that 
the UK provided over £2 billion of official 
aid to developing countries in 1994 and was 
the fifth largest DAC donor. The UK’s 
ODA/GNP ratio in 1994 remained at 0.31 
per cent and was higher than the average 
lor all DAC donors. 

The ODA’s innovative Policy Information 
Marker System (P1MS) shows that of 
bilateral expenditure covered bv PIMS in 
1994/95: 

- ’enhancing productive capacity' was an 
objective of over half of marked expendi- 
ture. 

- ’economic reform’, ‘good government', 
’health’, ‘education' and the ‘environment’ 
were each recorded as an objective of 
around 25 percent of marked expenditure. 

- ‘direct assistance to poor people’ was 
recorded as an objective of nearly 20 per 
cent of marked expenditure but a good 
deal more of the ODA’s expenditure con- 
tributes indirectly to this objective. 
Emergency aid also contributes directly to 
this policy area. 

- projects contributing to the ‘enhance- 
ment of the status of women’ accounted for 
one-sixth of all marked expenditure. 

British Aid Statistics includes for the first 
time data based on the ODA’s innovative 
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Policy Information Marker System (PIMS) 
which was introduced in October 1993 to 
track bilateral expenditure in relation to 
policy areas. There are IS policy markers, 
relating to the ODAs seven priority 
objectives and other policy areas, including 
those agreed at the UN Conference on the 
Environment and Development (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1992). 

Source: Overseas Development Association 
press release, 22 January 1996. 

HEALTH OF GULF WAR VETERANS 

As part of its continuing review of the 
health of Gulf War veterans, the Ministry of 
Defence met seven leading medical and sci- 
entific experts to discuss the next steps in its 
work programme on 25 January. 

The meeting was arranged as a result of a 
recommendation of the Royal College of 
Physicians in its clinical audit of MOD’s 
Gulf Medical Assessment Programme. The 
audit, which expressed its confidence in the 
programme conducted by the MOD, 
recommended that further expert advice 
should be sought from specialists in the 
relevant medical fields. Those attending 
today’s meeting were: 

Professor Kay, Imperial College of 
Science, Technology and Medicine - 
Immunology 

Professor Borysiewicz, Professor of 
Medicine, University of Wales 
Immunology 

Professor Warrell, Professor of Medicine, 
John Radcliffe Medical School - Tropical 
Diseases 

Professor McMichael, Professor of 
Epidemiology, I-ondon School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine - Epidemiology 
Dr Proudfoot, Director, Scottish Poisons 
Information Bureau - Toxicology 
Also at the meeting were Professor Sir 
Colin Berry, an eminent specialist in the 
field of birth defects at the Royal London 
Hospital, and Professor Peter Blain, 
Professor of Environmental and 
Occupational Medicine at Newcastle Upon 
Tyne Medical School. 

The meeting discussed the results to date 


of the Medical Assessment Programme. It 
also reviewed work on the preparation of a 
comprehensive database of health statistics 
on Gulf veterans and on a comparable 
group of Gulf era personnel who did not 
deploy to the Gulf. 

The Surgeon General, Surgeon Vice 
Admiral Tony Revell, will be reporting to 
Ministers on the outcome of the meeting 
and on the proposals which were agreed 
about the future direction of the work 
programme. A further detailed 
announcement will be made next week. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
25 January, 1996. 


RUSSIA AND THE COUNCIL OF 
EUROPE 

The Foreign Office spokesman made the 
following statement on 26 January: 

‘We welrome the outcome of the vote in 
the Council of Europe Parliamentary 
Assembly in favour of Russian accession. 
This important decision brings Russia 
closer to the mainstream of European life. 
The vote is both an acknowledgement of 
the progress Russia has already made in her 
reforms, and an encouragement to 
maintain the process of political reform, 
and uphold the democratic principles and 
observance and protection of human rights 
which are at the heart of the Council of 
Europe’s values.’ 

Source: FCO spokesman, Friday 26 January 
1996. 


BOSNIA: UK CONTRIBUTION TO IFOR 

In a Parliamentary written answer to David 
Martin MP (Portsmouth South), the 
Defence Secretary, Michael Portillo, 
announced on 31 January that the British 
contribution to IFOR was now complete, 
with a total of 1 1 ,500 ground troops in the- 
atre. The answer was as follows: 

‘The deployment of British Armed Forces 
to the NATO-led peace implementation 
force (IFOR) in Bosnia is now complete. 
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‘By carefully matching the manpower 
required to the tasks which have emerged, 
we have been able to deploy a smaller 
number of troops than the estimate of over 
13,000 reported in my Statement to the 
House of 12 December 1995 (Official 
Report, column 835). The actual figure is 
some 11,500. The United Kingdom’s 
contribution remains, by a substantial 
margin, second only to that of the United 
States. 

‘I shall keep the force level under review 
as planning develops for the reduction of 
IFOR numbers and the completion of its 
task. NATO is also reviewing the maritime 
and air forces required to support 
operations in the Adriatic theatre. Force 
levels can in any case be expected to 
fluctuate.’ 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
31 January 1996. 


DEMOCRATIC ELECTIONS IN RUSSIA/ 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr _ Malcolm 
Rifkind, gave a speech to the Westminster 
Foundation for Democracy Conference on 
1 February. 

He said he attached ‘particular 
importance to the emergence of 
functioning democratic political systems in 
the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe, including the former Soviet Union. 
This process is vital to the creation of the 
stable, peaceful Europe we all wish to see. 

‘Some concern has been expressed about 
recent trends in one or two countries, 
notably the electoral successes of former 
Communists. 

‘Well it is certainly true that not all parties 
who do well in elections would be one’s own 
choice. I dare say there are those in Britain, 
Germany, the United States or elsewhere, 
who might say the same of their own 
countries. It is the nature of democracy. 

‘There may in some cases be real grounds 
for concern over a party’s commitment to 
democracy and human rights at home, to 
peaceful and co-operative relations abroad. 
We must be alert to these things, for they 


affect our interests too. But we must judge 
any party by its words and deeds today, as 
well as in the past. Nor should we lose sight 
of the gain that the democratic process 
itself represents. 

‘Consider the case of Russia, for instance. 
Boris \feltsin is the first freely elected 
President of Russia. The Russian Federation 
has just held free elections to the Duma. 
Now the attitudes of the Russian President, 
and of Duma deputies, are naturally matters 
of legitimate interest to other countries. But 
first and foremost Russia's Deputies today, 
and its President, are the choice of the 
Russian people. That is a huge, welcome 
change from the past. And it is for the 
Russian people to make their choices, as in 
any democracy, whatever outsiders may 
think. 

‘Remember that the Duma elections were 
the second successive free parliamentary 
elections there. The electorate was 
presented with a broad range of candidates, 
who themselves had access to a free media. 
Voter turn out was healthy, and 
international observers judged the 
elections free and fair. 

‘So democracy is bedding down in Russia 
- with the uncertainties that electoral 
politics imply, of course. But the mere fact 
of the democratic process must be 
something to welcome. I am sure it will be 
reinforced by Russian membership of the 
Council of Europe. 

‘The key point for us in the West is that in 
this time of change in Russia we have 
important pieces of common business to 
transact together. The Nuclear Safety 
Summit in Moscow. Negotiating a Test Ban 
Treaty. The CFE [Conventional Forces in 
Europe] Review Conference. Developing 
Russia’s relations with NATO and the EU. 
Maintaining positive, effective 

collaboration with Russia is a continuing 
imperative in 1996. I am confident we can 
succeed in this. We have a firm basis of 
dialogue and co-operation to build on; in 
the UN; the G8; in Russia’s special 
relationship with NATO. And I believe that 
Russian participation in IFOR can do more 
to build mutual trust than any number of 
warm-worded Ministerial communiques. 
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‘My point about democracy applies more 
widely than to Russia alone. 

‘In many parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe democracy is still in its early days. In 
some cases the institutions of a democratic 
society remain fragile. That is why the work 
of organisations like the Westminster 
Foundation is so valuable. 

‘But let us not lose sight of the progress 
that has been made. Let us l>e clear that the 
democratic decisions of other countries are 
something to work with, and to welcome; 
not a cause for anxiety.’ 

Source; Speech by Foreign Secretaiy, Mr 
Malcolm Rifkind, to the Westminster 
Foundation for Democracy Conference, 
London, Thursday, I February 1996. 


AID TO CHINA 

The Overseas Development Administration 
announced on 9 February that it was giving 
£162,000 to provide urgently needed tents, 
blankets and medicines for victims of the 
earthquake in western China. Britain’s con- 
tribution would be channelled through the 
United Nations relief co-ordinator in 
Peking. 

The earthquake that struck the Chinese 
province of Yunnan on 3 February 
devastated several towns, and left around 
250 people dead and over 14,000 injured. 
Some 400,000 families arc now homeless. 

The emergency relief items will be 
bought locally by the UN resident co- 
ordinator in Peking, who is working with 
the Chinese authorities to bring help to this 
remote area. 

Source: Overseas Development Adminis- 
tration press release, 9 February 1996. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


Trade Figures 

Balance of visible trade 


Value of Trade 

Visible Balance Exports Imports 
Seasonally adjusted: £ billion 


1995 |un 

-0.9 

12.7 

13.5 

Jul 

-1.1 

12.7 

13.9 

Aug 

-1.2 

12.9 

14.1 

Sep 

-1.0 

13.5 

14.4 

Oct 

-1.6 

12.7 

14.4 

Nov 

-0.6 

13.4- 

14.0 


The deficit on UK visible trade with EC and 
non-EC countries in November is provi- 
sionally estimated to have been £0.6 billion 
compared with the revised deficit of £1.6 
billion for October. Just over a third of this 
change between the months can be attrib- 
uted to higher exports of precious stones 
and ships. The deficit on trade with the EC 
narrowed to £0. 1 billion in November while 
the previously reported deficit with non-EC 
countries also narrowed to £0.4 billion. 

In the three months ended November, 
the visible deficit was £3.2 billion compared 
with £3.3 billion in the previous three 
months. The deficit with EC countries 
widened to £0.9 billion while the deficit with 
non-EC counties narrowed to £2.3 billion. 

The pattern of the deficit over the last few 
months has been erratic, making estimation 
particularly difficult. Bearing this is mind, 
the latest estimate of trend suggests that the 
trend in the whole world visible deficit is 
fairly flat. 


Value of trade 

The value of total exports in November was 
£13.4 billion (five and a half per cent more 
than in October, as exports rose to EC by- 
three and a half per cent and to non-EC 
countries by eight and a half per cent). 
Total imports were £14.0 billion in 
November (two and a half per cent less 
than in October, as imports fell from EC 
countries by one and a half per cent and 
from non-EC countries hv three and a half 
per cent). The latest estimates of trends in 
the value of trade show both imports and 
exports rising slightly. In the three months 
ended November, total exports increased 
by three and a half per cent, entirely the 
result of a nine per cent rise in exports to 
non-EC countries. Imports increased by 
three per cent, as imports from F.C coun- 
tries rose by one per cent and from non-EC 
countries by six per cent. 

Volume oj trade 

Volume (excluding 
oil and erratic items) ‘ 

Exports Imports 
Seasonally adjusted: 

1990=100 


Jun 

125.6 

116.2 

J«> 

128.6 

119.4 

Aug 

128.4 

119.9 

Sep 

131.3 

120.2 

Oct 

126.5 

117.9 

Nov 

127.8 

116.0 


In November, excluding oil and erratics, 
provisional estimates of volume show 
exports rising by one per cent and imports 
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falling by one and a half per cent compared 
with October. The latest estimate of trends 
in volume (excluding oil and erratics) show 
exports and imports broadly flat. In the 
three months ended November, excluding 
oil and erratics, the volume of exports rose 
by one per cent and imports fell by half per 
cent. 


Trade in oil 

The surplus of trade in oil for November 
was unchanged at £0.3 billion. 

In the three months ended November, 
the surplus on trade in oil was £1.1 billion, 
compared with £0.8 billion in the previous 
three months. This improvement reflects 
movements in trade in petroleum products. 


Balance of payments - third quarter 1995 

Current account 


Visible Current 

balance Invisibles balance balance 

Services Investment Transfers Total 

income invisibles 


seasonally adjusted: £ billion 


1994 

Qi 

-3.1 

+ 1.1 

+2.2 


Q2 

-2.4 

+1.1 

+2.5 


Q3 

-2.2 

+ 1.4 

+2.3 


CM 

-3.1 

+ 1.1 

+2.4 

1995 

Ql 

-1.9 

+ 1.5 

+0.9 


Q2 

-3.2 

+ 1.7 

+2.0 


Q3 

-3.4 

+1.6 

+2.1 


The current account was in deficit by £1.3 
billion in the third quarter of 1995, 
marginally higher than the deficit of £1.2 
billion recorded in the second quarter of 
1 995 (revised from a deficit of £2.4 billion) . 
There was a slight deterioration in visible 
trade but the invisibles surplus was virtually 
unchanged. Changes to the current 
account data for previous quarters were 
largely due to the results of annual 1994 
inquiries, the receipt of late and revised 
returns to quarterly inquiries and re- 
assessment of seasonal adjustment. 

Within the current account: 

- the visible trade deficit was higher in the 
third quarter of 1995 at £3.4 billion com- 


-1.5 

+ 1.8 

-1.3 

-1.5 

+2.1 

-0.3 

-1.4 

+2.2 

+0.1 

-0.9 

+2.6 

-0.5 

-1.3 

+1.1 

-0.9 

-1.7 

+2.0 

-1.2 

-1.7 

+2.0 

-1.3 

pared to a 

deficit of £3.2 billion in t 


ond quarter. 

- the invisibles surplus at £2.0 billion in the 
third quarter of 1995, was broadly un- 
changed compared to the previous quarter. 

The capital account showed a net outflow 
of £1.5 billion in the third quarter of 1995 
compared to a revised net inflow of £0.6 
billion in the second quarter. Identified net 
external assets were £20.4 billion at the end 
of the third quarter of 1995 compared to 
£10.8 billion at the end of the second 
quarter. 

Source: Central Statistical Office press 
releases, 1 February 1996. 
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Economic Co-operation 
with the Americas 

The Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
Minister, Sir Nicholas Bonsor, gave a speech 
on economic co-operation with the 
Americas at a seminar on ‘Florida and Latin 
America’ in London on 29 January. 

‘As FCO Minister for all the Americas, I 
am particularly pleased that this conference 
will focus on the ways in which the strong 
links between one part of the Americas with 
the others can work for the benefit of 
British companies. Many speakers today 
will, I am sure, emphasise the growing 
strength of these links between the markets 
of North and South America, and in 
particular between Florida and I .a tin 
America and the Caribbean. Growing 
regional integration has been one of the 
most striking developments in the Americas 
in recent years, founded on a new 
consensus concerning the basic tenets of 
market liberalisation and political 
democracy. 

‘The Summit of the Americas in Miami in 
December 1994 gave direction to this trend 
through the commitment of all nations of 
the Americas to agree on a Free Trade Area 
of the Continent by the year 2005. That is 
an ambitious target. It will not be easy to 
reconcile the interests of economic 
superpowers such as the US and Brazil with 
those of the small island states of the 
Caribbean, for example, but there can be 
absolutely no doubt about the 
determination of all concerned to meet this 
challenge. 

‘Much work has already been done in all 
areas of the Americas in developing 
regional integration - through the 
establishment of NAFTA in the North, and 
regional groupings such as Mercosur in the 
South. We believe that trading blocs should 
be inclusive not exclusive - that the 
development of trading relations within 
blocs should not be at the expense of 
economic relations with the outside world. 
We gready welcome the move, therefore 
towards closer EU ties with Latin America: 
we recently signed a co-operation 
agreement with the Mercosur countries, 


and negotiations are in progress on new 
agreements with Mexico and Chile. There is 
also, of course, the wider possibility of 
closer transatlantic co-operation. This is 
something on which HMG will focus over 
the coming year. We are looking to 
strengthen transatlandc links and to use 
these as stepping stones to World Free 
Trade. Some see bilateral/ regional trade 
initiatives as an impediment to progress 
globally but 1 see it as just the opposite. 
Progress bloc by bloc and piece by piece 
offers the best prospect for overall success. 

‘For several years now the news from 
Latin America, both economic and 
political, has been good. It is often said that 
good news is rarely reported and that only 
the disasters hit the headlines. That may be 
why some misconceptions still linger in 
Britain about Latin America and why the 
popular image of the continent sometimes 
bears more relation to the 80s, the decade 
of hyperinflation and military governments, 
than to today’s picture of almost universal 
democracy, the rule of law, and economic 
opportunity. Ol' course last year saw the 
Mexican economic crisis and a slow down in 
economic growth in some Latin American 
countries. But many Latin American 
economies were hardly affected at all - 
Chile, Colombia, Peru amongst them - and 
those that were, such as Brazil, Argentina 
and Mexico itself, used the opportunity to 
deepen economic reforms and not, as in 
the 80s, to hide behind protectionist walls. 1 
believe that Latin America has emerged 
from 1995 better prepared than ever to 
continue on the road towards long term 
economic growth. 

‘British business has traditionally been a 
major investor in Latin America - we are the 
second highest foreign investor in the 
region after the US and the highest investor 
in the US itself. But our exports have done 
less well. It is true that between 1991 and 
1994 UK exports to Latin America rose by 
over 60 per cent, but our market share has 
remained low in comparison to our main 
commercial rivals - far below that of the US, 
of course, but also surprisingly below Japan, 
Germany, France and Italy. I believe that 
there is more that British business can do to 
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take advantage of the new commercial 
opportunities in the region. 

'It is because of this that the DII and the 
PCX) decided that the time was ripe for a 
//w stratev}' for our trade irlaiious with 
Lnin America. Jaist trar Michael Hest/tme 
launched the "Link Into Latin America 
trade tampaign. in the presence of l Mm 
American Ambassadors in London and our 
Ambassadors to Latin America. The aim is 
to underline the UK’s long term 

commitment to .strengthening commercial 
ties with Latin America, and to draw to the 
attention of British companies the 
commercial opportunities in the region. 

The campaign has already generated 
considerable interest in companies. There 
have been high-level conferences, trade 
missions, and seminars and road shows. We 
in the KCO have strengthened our 
extensive network of c ommercial sections 
in our Kmbassies in the region, and indeed 
have opened three new trade posts in 
Mexico and Brazil to respond to the 
increasing level of commercial enquiries. 

‘For the larger companies, and those 
which believe that the opportunities in 
Latin America and the (Caribbean warrant a 
sustained long term effort, there is probably 
no substitute for a presence or at least an 
agent on the ground in the region. We can 
help also through the many services that the 
DTI, and the commercial sections in our 
diplomatic posts in the region, provide. I 
commend them to you. But 1 also believe 
that Florida is perfectly placed to act as an 
intermediary for those British companies 
which may be new to the market in Latin 
America and the Caribbean and who wish 
to dip their toes in the water. Or for those 
for whom the opportunities in the region 
do not yet justify the expenses and effort 
required to set themselves up in an 
unfamiliar part of the W'orld. This is 
particularly true of small companies who do 
not have the resources to research Latin 
America themselves. I believe therefore that 
the services offered in Florida can be an 
important element of an overall strategy to 
increase British trade with Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 

‘The British link with Florida is already 


very close. We are the largest foreign 
investor with investments valued 

conservatively at around $3 billion. 
UK/FIorida visible trade was worth some 
$ 1 .2 billion in 1994 with UK exports at $670 
million and imports at $530 million. 
Moreover Florida is the /ending stare in 
terms of US exports to Latin America and 
the Caribbean. A substantial proportion of 
British exports to Florida are already trans- 
shipped via Miami International Airport or 
the Port of Miami to Latin America and the 

Caribbean. Much of (he efforts of our i 

*• 

consulate at Miami is devoted to market * 
enquiries related to Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 

‘It is clear that British companies feel 
comfortable doing business in Florida. The 
business and transport infrastructure is 
excellent; the cultural and commercial links 
with Latin America very close. It is then a 
relatively easy step to use the contac ts that 
may have already been established there to 
look at the prospects for exporting to the 
other areas of the Americas. I am sure that 1 
Buddy MacKay and his team will have much 
to say on the ways in which Florida can help 
British companies wishing to widen the 
scope of their operations to include Latin 
America and the Caribbean. I am sure you 
will have an interesting and instructive 
conference. I hope that those present from 
British companies will find it rewarding.’ 


Source; ‘Florida and Latin America’ semi- 
nar, Canning House, London, 29 January 
1996. 


The transatlantic 
partnership: the future 
economic agenda 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech to the Transatlantic 
Policy Network on 6 February about the 
future economic agenda. 

He said he was very pleased to be 
speaking on this subject, as he had ‘long 
been an advocate for strengthening 
transatlantic relations.’ Today he would 
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(bcus on ‘the future transatlantic economic 
agenda’ and try to offer ‘some proposals for 
the future economic agenda for Europe 
and North America. ’ 


g British policy 

Britain's fundamental aim was transatlantic 
' free trade. ‘On this issue Britain is leading 
the argument and forcing the pace in 
Europe. 

‘Of course free trade is desirable as widely 
as possible. 1 lay stress on the transatlantic 
dimension for three reasons. First, Europe 1 
and North America are linked by a vast v 
array of economic ties, affecting the lives of f 
millions of our people. In 1994 we traded c 
US$270 billion worth of goods and services. s 
Mutual investment stocks stand at US$500 
billion - with three times as much US ^ 

investment in Europe as in Asia; 60 per cent 5 

of European investment going to the US. a 

And on the European side the UK t< 

accounting for the lion’s share of both k 

inward and outward US investment ... V 

There can be no better incentive to work E 

together to reinforce and to extend the d 

commerce that underpins this prosperity, n 

Second, we are united by our 'extensive n 

common interests as leading actors in the ( 

world economy. Together we account for E 

over 50 per cent of world trade, 75 per cent E 

of all overseas investment. c 

‘It follows that we share an interest in a ii 


tc troops are now on the ground, alongside 
>r their Canadian and European allies and 
5e others, helping peace shcV . . . The eNewVs o* 
the past six months have reaffirmed the 
value of transatlantic partnership. ’ The 
goals of peace, prosperity, free markets, 
r open societies, human dignity' and decency, 
referred to by President Clinton in London 
last November ‘cannot be won without a 
healthy transatlantic partnership', with 'the 
political will and vision to use the 
mechanisms we have ’ to further ‘prosperity 
as well as security. Britain will he leading the 
way in this effort. As Europe’s foremost 
proponent of free trade, Britain will be a 
champion of greater economic liberali- 
sation across the Atlantic. 


A balance-sheet and a new agenda 

‘A great deal of progress has been achieved 
already of course. With average tariffs down 
to around three per cent, transatlantic mar- 
kets are today more open than ever before. 
We have all gained.’ Some 14 million 
European and American jobs ‘depend 
directly or indirectly on this commercial 
relationship.’ For example, Motorola, ‘is 
now Scotland’s largest employer. In 
California over 600,000 jobs depend on 
European investment and exports to 
Europe. In Ohio over 230,000. European 
companies are the largest international 
investors in 39 American states. 


properly functioning international ‘For the UK alone exports to the US rose 
economy; in fairly agreed rules on trade by £1 billion, to almost £15 billion, in the 
and investment, fairly enforced; in first ten months of 1994. Add to that 
widening opportunities for enterprise earnings from services, which look to have 
around the world. These global aims exceeded our US$13 billion total in 1994. 
reinforce the transatlantic agenda. By We have consolidated our position as top 
working together we set an example for foreign investor in the US. after overtaking 
others. By bilateral action we galvanise Japan in 1994. Aid US investment in 
wider progress. Britain, up again from 1994, brought us 

’My third reason reflects a deeper over 12,000 new jobs, 
imperative. If we are to maintain the wider ‘On a world level too the combined 
political partnership between Europe and efforts of Europe and North Anerica have 

North America, we must ensure it is kept brought remarkable gains.’ Mter the 
effective and sharply focused on the areas Uruguay Round there could be a rise of up 
most relevant to our future well-being. ’ to 12.5 per cent in world trade over ten 

There had been problems as well as years, benefiting the US and Britain, 
successes in the relationship, for example ‘Consider too the benefits of liberalisation 
over Bosnia, but that was now ‘greatly of capital. In the UK inward investment now 
eased’ after the Dayton agreement. ‘US supports half our manufacturing exports. 
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In the United States one in five workers owe 
their jobs wholly or in part to foreign trade 
and investment.’ 

Transatlantic trade ‘is flourishing’, hut 
‘standing still is not an option.’ The 
‘seductive arguments for protectionism will 
not go away. This is a battle - like the battle 
against inflation - which is never finally 
won.’ Too many barriers remained. ‘We 
need to focus on the huge rewards from 
new liberalisation. In tariffs for example, 
there are too many peaks in specific sectors. 
Up to 48 per cent on footwear imports to 
the US, up to 32 per cent on clothing, 25 
per cent on trucks. The picture in Europe is 
similar. Yet the removal of all transatlantic 
tariff and non-tariff barriers could mean at 
least US$70 billion more trade between us. 

‘Standards and regulation are another 
priority, with over 2,700 State and 
municipal regulatory authorities in the US, 
beside a plethora of Federal-level bodies. 
Early mutual recognition agreements in 
some key sectors would be a significant step 
to alleviating such burdens, on both sides of 
tite Atlantic. 

‘A third target is public procurement - a 
total transatlantic market of over US$900 
billion. The EU/US agreement of April 
1994 opened up a slice of that. But Buy 
America legislation still closes off large 
swathes of the market to European 
companies. 

'Consider the rewards of liberalisation 
in a few key sectors. Advances in 
information technology mean that a new 
Information Society is opening up new 
avenues for enterprise. Now the IT sector 
employs 1.25 million in the US. Scotland 
produces ten per cent of the world’s 
personal computers. So opening up IT 
markets - moving towards zero-to-zero 
tariffs, mutual recognition of product 
testing and certification - is enormously 
relevant to economic success and jobs on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

‘Pharmaceuticals is another sector we 
want to open up. Six weeks ago the Food 
and Drug Administration announced 
greater US access for Glaxo Wellcome 
products. The company’s stock value has 
since risen by £600 million, as the markets 


recognised the prospect of more sales and 
profits; and that means more jobs.’ 
Liberalisation also benefited the 
consumer: since the agreement to open up 
European air travel, 'airfares from London 
to Amsterdam have fallen by £40, to 
Brussels by £50, to Paris by £70.’ The 
airlines themselves, ‘more competitive as a 
result, are better placed to win new 
business on other routes too. That, is why 
the UK also wants to liberalise air services 
over the Atlantic. Last year we made some 
progress, before talks broke down. There 
is no good reason not to resume those 
talks, on the basis of the UK’s offer of last 
October. 

‘Compare the results of protectionism. 
Many national telecoms markets remain 
closed. But the deregulated US market is 
more efficient. So from some countries it is 
cheaper to ring a US number, which then 
connects you with the number you want, 
than to call direct ... So artificial barriers 
are hurting the customer, and failing to 
provide even short-term protection for 
national suppliers.’ 

Strategy 

There had been two important moves for- 
ward for liberalisation in 1995. The World 
Trade Organisation, ‘the new stage in the 
GATT process Europe and North America 
did so much to launch, is now up and run- 
ning. 128 countries have signed up. SO oth- 
ers are queuing to join. Work is beginning 
For the first WTO Ministerial meeting in 
December in Singapore, where we need to 
secure an ambitious agenda for further lib- 
eralisation. 

‘Second, the EU/US Summit in Madrid 
last December has given a new boost to 
transatlantic co-operation.’ Particularly, 
there was agreement ‘to work to expand 
world trade and cut trade barriers across 
the Atlantic. Momentum is rising. But 
agreements not translated into action are 
worthless. We must press forward.’ 

At a transatlantic level T see three 
necessary and urgent tasks. First, we must 
pursue the goals we agreed at Madrid. 
Cutting more tariffs, accelerating 
reductions already planned; new 
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agreements on standards; opening up 
public procurement, The kind of areas 
Britain identified in our Pathfinders 
proposals, for bilateral agreements to 
inspire global solutions. This work is now 
beginning. Wc must make a success of it. 

‘Second, we must look for new openings. 
At Madrid we created the right starting 
point, by establishing a joint study of how to 
reduce and eliminate further trade harriers 
between us. Without the UK’s efforts, aided 
by Germany, Sir Leon Brittan and others, 
we would never have secured that 
agreement. The task now is to exploit the 
opportunity we have won. It has the 
potential to be one of the Summit’s most 
valuable outcome. 

‘For that to happen, to make a reality of 
the new transatlantic marketplace, the study 
must be imaginative and bold.’ For 
example, ‘radical reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy is desirable in its own 
right. It distorts economies and imposes 
excessive costs on taxpayers and consumers. 
But in any case the CAP cannot survive 
unchanged against the demands of F,l r 
enlargement, or the next round of WTO 
talks due in 1999. In the US too, perhaps, 
agricultural subsidies look vulnerable to 
pressures to cut budgets and reduce the 
deficit. Progress in areas like agriculture will 
certainly not happen overnight’, but ‘no 
area can be forever closed off. 

‘That brings me to the third task . . . Wc 
need to bring to our work the same vigour 
and determination as Europe showed in 
moving toward the Single Market now 
taking shape, and as President Clinton 
showed in campaigning for NAFTA. We 
must win the argument again today for a 
further new enterprise . . . not only among 
governments but with business too. I am 
delighted that the world of commerce is 
now directly engaged by the transatlantic 
business dialogue. The agreements 
reached in Madrid reflected their 
contribution.’ 

Bilateral vs global liberalisation 

'There are those who believe that liberalis- 
ing transatlantic trade would somehow be 
inimical to the cause of global liberalisa- 


tion. In theory that could be true. But prac- 
tical evidence suggests regional liberalisa- 
tion is a building block to global progress. 
Despite fears expressed around the world 
of a “Fortress Europe”, for instance, quite 
the reverse has happened - thanks not least 
to British efforts. The Single Market has 
opened new opportunities not only for its 
members but also for the rest of the world. 
Imports to the EU have risen, not fallen, 
since its creation.’ It made no sense ‘to limit 
our horizons.’ Britain, for example, was 
‘the first choice for Asian investors in 
Europe. We must work with our Asian 
commercial partners to build on these 
successes. 

‘My goal is simply put: I want to see open 
markets and free trade wherever possible; 
in as many sectors and as many countries as 
possible. Where better to take the next step 
forward than in the EU/North America 
relationship?’ That meant including 
Mexico and Canada. President Zedillo had 
recently been in London ‘speaking the 
language of transatlantic liberalisation.’ 
The European Commission was working on 
a new initiative with Canada. ‘We want to 
see real progress on this under the Italian 
Presidency. My goals also mean that the 
transatlantic agenda will not divert us from 
the global task. Our liberalisation must be 
non-disc riminatory and open. And we must 
work together on the global agenda too, in 
the run-up to Singapore, in the talks already 
underway on telecoms and ■ maritime 
transport. 

The British contribution 

‘Britain will be working hard for these 
goals; and looked to its partners to do so 
too, ‘because it is in all our interest. And I 
offer, if I may. one other suggestion. 
Economic liberalisation begins at home. 
British firms are today far better-placed for 
success in world markets because of the 
reforms we began in the 1980s and 90s.’ 
That ‘is what we mean when we talk of 
Britain as the enterprise rentre of Europe. 
The rewards for Britain include 40 per cent 
of all Japanese and US investment in 
Europe; . . . the fastest growth in manufac- 
turing productivity of any G7 country; and 
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. . 1,1,,. British Airways, British 
Tekcornmunirations, British Gas winning 

,hr,m- today. Our .-mpta.,, on more 
liberalisation, greater eo.npeumeuess 
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global economic agenda too. And helping ,s 
steer that course is a fitting common task , 
for the transatlantic partnership.’ 

Source: Speech bv the Foreign Secretary, 

Mr Malcolm Rifkiml, to the Transatlantic 
Policy Network, Queen Elizabeth II 
Conference Centre, London, 6 February 
1996. 



Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


Shorter Notes 

GOVERNMENT PANEL ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

The Government’s Panel on Sustainable 
Development published its second report 
on 25 January. 

The report identifies lour main issues 
which the Panel considers require higher 
priority and Government leadership: 

- environmental accounting; 

- biotechnology; 

- forestry; 

- the disposal of radioactive waste; 

and makes recommendations lor action by 
Government and others. 

Speaking at the launch of the report, Sir 
Crispin Tickell said: 'Public awareness of 
environmental issues and their importance 
has continued to increase. In spite of its 
ambiguities, the idea of sustainable 
development has entered the vocabulary of 
policy-making and thinking about the 
future.’ 

The report also comments briefly on 
progress on the topics raised in the first 
report (environmental pricing and 
economic instruments; environmental 
education and training; the depletion of 
fish stocks; and ozone depletion) and draws 
attention to where, in the Panel’s view, 
more work is necessary. 

The five members of the Government 
Panel on Sustainable Development were 
appointed by the Prime Minister on 25 
January 1994 to provide independent 
advice to the Government on strategic 
issues arising from the Sustainable 
Development Strategy and the other post- 


Rio reports on climate change, biodiversity 
and forestry. 

The Panel's remit is to keep in view 
general sustainability issues at home and 
abroad; to identify major problems or 
opportunities likely to arise; to monitor 
progress; and to consider questions of 
priority. 

The Government consults the Panel on 
issues of major importance and the Panel 
has access to all Ministers. It keeps in touch 
with people in different sectors in Britain, 
and abreast of developments in other 
countries. It meets formally at least four 
times a year. 

The members of the Panel are: Sir 
Crispin Tickell GCMG KCVO (Convenor), 
Lord Alexander of Wecdon QC, Sir John 
Houghton CBE FRS, Dr Anne Me I are n 
DBE FRS and The Earl of Selborne KBE 
FRS. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
pressrelease, 25 January 1996. 

HYDROCARBON REFRIGERATORS 

The Environment Secretary, John Cummer, 
launched a new production facility for a 
new range of hydrocarbon refrigerators on 
2 February. 

He said that the ’UK is now a world leader 
in the development and marketing of 
hydrocarbon refrigeration technology’. 

He congratulated the manufacturers. 
F.lstar, on deciding to launch the range. 
‘The use of hydrocarbons helps to phase 
out the use of ozone depleting refrigerants 
such as C’FCs and HCFCs. They are an 
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accdlml altenialive to CFCs and HCFCs m 

ma Si.TfZ.top mf ,t. « an example 
of the benefits that can he gained by 
seeking solutions which meet Jong term 
economic, technical and environmental 
objectives - in a phrase, by developing 
sustainable technology. 

•Jr is also an excellent example of how 
solid business opportunities can be created 
out of concern for the environment.' 

Elsrar is the first manufacturer of 
commercial chilled cabinets in the world to 
concert to hydrocarbon refrigerants. The 
iien' refrigerators wilt use hydrocarbon 
refrigerant developed by Gator Gas. 

The UK, which is a signatory to the 
Montreal Protocol on substances that 
Deplete (he Ozone I .aver, has taken a lead 
in tightening the deadlines for the phase- 
out of ozone depleting substances. 

Hydrocarbons arc an excellent 
alternative to CFCs and HCFCs in many 
refrigerant applications as they have zero 
ozone depletion potential and negligible 
global warming potential. 

Around 10,000 commercial cabinets a 
year are produced at the Klstai factory in 
Castle Donriington, Derbyshire. Elstar’s 
nanufacturing facility has been adapted to 
tse Care 30 - the first of Calor Gas’ Care 
•efrigerants introduced in this country in 
994. These will he the first commercial 
hilled cabinets using hydrocarbon 
efrigerant technology pioneered in the UK 
yy Calor gas. 

outre: Department of the Environment 
ress release, 2 February 1996. 


•REE RADON TESTING 



• «r, but 
fly in 


gas disperses 
can 

areas where the underlying' ground 
contains more uranium than average and 
is permeable. Radon is a cause for concern 
because exposure to the gas increases the 
risk of lung cancer, and is believed to be 
the second most important cause of the 
disease after smoking. Five per cent of lung 
cancer deaths in the UK are attributed to 
radon. 

On behalf of the Department of the 
Environment, the National Radiological 
Protection Board (NR PB) has identified the 
homes most likely to have high radon levels 
- using the results from 250,000 
measurements carried out so far under 
Government schemes. 

The NRPB is therefore sending letters 
direct to these homes, with an invitation to j 
complete the request for a free 
measurement, and return the post-paid | 
card. The lest is easy to carry out and results 
are confidential to the householder. 

Test results showing low levels of radon 
will bring householders the peace of mind 
of knowing that their homes do not have a 
problem. If the results show that higher 
levels are present, the NRPB will provide 
householders with advice about the simple, 
cost-effective solutions available to reduce 
radon levels. 

The radon tests simply involve placing a 
small plastic container, about the size of a 
door knob, in the main living room and 
another in a used bedroom. These are 
returned three months later to the NRPB 
for analysis. The containers have a small 
piece of plastic inside them which can 
detect the presence of radon. The NRPB 
will send the confidential result directly to 
the householder, normally within a month. 


5 


'he Department of the Environment 
Announced on 5 February that free radon 
lesting would be offered to 200,000 homes 
n the South West and Midlands as part of a 
new campaign to identify homes with high 
radon levels. 

Radon is a naturally occurring 
•adioactive gas which is a product of the 
radioactive decay of uranium. It is found in 
nvdl minorities in all ror^* and voils The 


Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 5 February 1996. 


NORTH SEA PLATFORM 
DECOMMISSIONING 

The Industry and Energy Minister, Mr Tim 
Eggar, announced on 5 February that plans 
for th** rlprnmmi '*nninv "*nd Hi -nr ""l nn 
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shore of the Leman BK gw platform, sited 
in the southern North Sea, had been 
approved. 

A number of studies, including a Best 
Practicable Environmental Option study 
(BPEO), have been carried out by the 
operator, Shell UK Exploration and 
Production, which has concluded that the 
platform should be completely removed for 
disposal onshore. This is fully in line with 
the UK’s international obligations. 

Mr Eggar said that British policy on 
'decommissioning redundant North Sea oil 
and gas structures remains the same - each 
rase is considered to establish the best 
practicable environmental option so as to 
afeguard the interests of the environment 
id the other users of the sea. 

‘In the I. email case, Shell has concluded, 
d the Government agreed, that the best 
don is to bring it ashore. This platform is 
ical of most North Sea installations; it is 
de of steel and weighs in the region of 
00 tonnes, and can easily be handled on 
re. As it lies in 33 metres of water, quite 
llow in North Sea terms, it makes sense, 
terms of both environmental 
siderations and technical feasibility, to 
ig the whole structure to land, 
dost redundant North Sea installations 
likely to be treated in the same way. For 
se larger, heavier installations in the 
them parts of the North Sea, deep sea 
tosal will remain an option on 


environmental 

grounds.’ 


and technical feasibility 


Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 5 February 1996. 


ANIMAL WELFARE STANDARDS 

The Agriculture Minister, Mr Douglas 
Hogg, announced on 7 February that at the 
forthcoming Inter Governmental 
Conference of European Union leaders, 
the United Kingdom is to propose an addi- 
tion to the Treaty of Rome aimed at improv- 
ing animal welfare standards across the 
European Single Market. Speaking at the 
annual general meeting of the National 
Farmers Union . Mr Hogg said: 

‘In the Maastricht negotiations we 
secured a declaration on animal welfare, 
added on to the Treaty of Rome. It is time to 
build on that. I am pleased to be able to 
propose a protocol to the Treaty itself, 
placing a formal obligation on the Council 
to give full regard to considerations of 
animal welfare in matters relating to 
agriculture, transport, research and the 
single market. This will give us an even 
stronger basis on which to campaign for 
new animal welfare rules, where they are 
needed, to be adopted at Community level.’ 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 7 February 1996. 



Documentation 


Government and 
Administration 

Report of the Inquiry into the export of defeme 
equipment and dual-use goods to Iraq and relat- 
ed prosecutions , (Scott Report), HMSO, £45. 
ISBN: 0 102(52796 7. 

External Affairs and 
Defence 

Benefits for asylum seekers. First report of the 
Social Security Select Committee, HMSO, 
£20.50. ISBN: 0 10208896 9. 

British Aid Statistics, Overseas Development 
Administration, £9.50. ODA Library, 
Abercrombie House, Eaglesham Road, East 
Kilbride, 075 SEA, tel: 01355 843272. 

Seventh report of the Select Committee on 
European legislation, various matters including 
1995 Budget, HMSO, £6.30. ISBN: 0 
10212696 8. 

Gulf War Syndrome, Government observations 
on the Defence Committee’s first report, HMSO, 
£2.80. ISBN: 0 10211796 9. 


Economic and Scientific j 

Affairs j 

The 1995 Budget, Third report of the 
Treasury and Civil Service Select J 

Committee, HMSO, £18.00. 0 10208096 8. f 

i 

fish stock conservation and management, ■) 

Second report of the Science and 
Technology Select Committee, HMSO, 

£1 1 30. ISBN: 0 10403096 8. 

Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 

Environmental impact assessments. Third 
report of the European Legislation Select 
Committee, HMSO, £8.80. ISBN: 0 
10208396 7. 

Panel on Sustainable Development, Second 
report. Copies of the report arc available, 
free of charge, from: Department of the 
Environment, Publications Despatch 
Centre, Blackhorse Road, London SE99 
6TT. 

Regulation of conditional access services for 
digital television. Broadcasting Green Paper, 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
Communications and Information Industries 
Division, Room 204, 151 Buckingham Palace 
Road, Guidon, SW1 W 9SS. 



Further Information Points 


riistry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 3 Whitehall Place, London SW1A 2HH, 

: 0171 238 6000, fax: 0171 270 8125. 

ntral Statistical Office, Government Offices, Great George Street, London SW1P 3AQ, 
: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 270 6190. 

\ Customs and Excise, New King’s Beam House, 22 Upper Ground, London SE1 9P[, 

: 0171 620 1313, fax: 0171 865 5005. 

nistry of Defence, Main Building, Whitehall, London SW1A 2HB, tel: 0171 218 9000, 

: 0171 218 6460, Internet: http://www.mod.uk/. 

■partinent for Education and Employment, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
ndon SW1P SBT, tel: 0171 925 5000, fax: 0171 925 6000, e-mail: info@dfe.gov.uk. 

partmenl of the Environment, 2 Marsham Street, London SW1P 3EB, 

: 0171 276 3000, fax: 0171 276 4123, Internet: http://www.open.gov.uk/doe/doe- 
me.htm. 

port Credits Guarantee Department, No 2 Exchange Tower, Harbour Exchange 
uare, London F.14 9GE, tel: 0171 512 7000, fax: 0171 512 7649. 

reign Sc Commonwealth Office, King Charles Street, London SW1A 2AH, 

: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 210 6340, Internet: http://www.fco.gov.uk. 

•partment of Health, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SW1A 2NS, 

: 0171 210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5433. 

>me Office, 50 Queen Anne's Gate, London SW1H 9AT, tel: 0171 273 3000, 
c: 0171 273 2190. 

>ard of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London WC2R 1LB, tel: 0171 438 6622, 
r: 0171 438 7541. 

'partment of National Heritage, 2-4 Cockspur Street, London SW1Y5DH, 

.0171 211 6000, fax: 0171 211 6210. 

mhern Ireland Information Service, Stormont Castle, Belfast BT4 3ST, 

: 01232 520 700. 

.erseas Development Administration, 94 Victoria Street, London SW1E 5JL, 

: 0 1 71 91 7 7000, fax: 0171 917 0523. 

Tice of Public Service and Science, Horse Guards Road, London SWIP 3AL, 

: 0171 2760 6000. 
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Scottish Office Information Directorate, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh EH1 STD, 
tel: 0131 556 8400, fax: 0131 244 2683. 

Department of Social Security. Richmond House, 79 Whitehall. London SW1A 2NS, 
tel: 0171 210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5073. 

Department of Trade and Industry, Ashdown House, 123 Victoria Street, London SW1E 
6R11, tel: 0171 215 5000, fax: 0171828 3258. 

Department of Transport, Great Minster House. 76 Marsham Street, London SW1P 4DR, 
0171 271 5000, fax: 0171 276 0818. 

1IM Treasury. Parliament Street, London SW1P 3AG. tel: 0171 270 3000, 
fax: 0171 270 5244. 

Welsh Office, Cathays Park, Cardiff ( 'FI 3NQ, tel: 01222 8251 11, telex: 498228. 

Index of all Government pages on the Internet: http://www.open.gov.uk/index/ 
oindex.htm. 


Published by the Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office. 

Text by the Institute of Contemporary British History. 

Printed in the UK by Typecast (Tonbridge) Ltd. February 1996, 1 A/5281. 




Forthcoming readership survey 

In order lo gain a hotter understanding of who the users of Survey of Current 
Allans arc, and how the publication is used, we have asked an independent research 
agency to contact a sample of our readers to obtain their views. As the sample 
selected will be relatively small, every reply will he valuable in helping us to get an 
accurate overall picture. If you are asked to comment, please take this opportunity 
to help ns improve this publication. 
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NOTE 


The term ‘Britain’ is used informally in the Survey of Current Affairs 
mean the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Rritain' comprises England, Wales and Scotland. 



Government and Administration 


Scott Report 

The House of Commons held an adjourn- 
ment debate on the Scott Report (see 
Survey, February 1996), on 26 February. 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Ian Lang, said that it was a welcome 
opportunity to discuss the report after MPs 
had been able to consider it. He said that 
the Government welcomed ‘the central 
conclusions of the report: that there was no 
plot secretly to arm Saddam Hussein, and 
no attempt to suppress documents that 
could have led to a miscarriage of justice. 
Those issues were central to the inquiry. But 
today 1 want to look forward’ to Sir Richard 
Scott's recommendations and criticisms. 

Mistakes had been made. 'There are 
lessons to be learnt. The Government have 
accepted the inquiry's criticisms con- 
cerning the distribution of intelligence 
material, and have already taken action to 
improve it. We have accepted the criticism 
about export controls and licensing 
j procedures, and have already undertaken lo 
publish a consultation paper on that’. They 
I liad also 'undertaken to consider further 
[ and very carefully Sir Richard’s comments 
on the use of wartime export control 
legislation. Wc accept the principle of the 
need now for greater supervision by the 
office of the Attorney General of Customs 
' arid Excise prosecutions in relation to 
export control matters'. They also accepted 
many other recommendations. 

Open government 

There was ‘a continuing line of criticisms 
running through the report of the conven- 


tions - which are long established in the 
House - whereby successive Governments 
have undervalued, as Sir Richard Scott sees 
it, the public interest in the disclosure of 
information. The Government has a good 
record of improving openness in govern- 
ment, and the debate on how much further 
openness in Parliament might go should be 
seen in that context. We have, for example, 
introduced or supported numerous mea- 
sures that, for the First time, open up spe- 
cific areas of government, even the most 
sensitive, as with the Intelligence Services 
Act 1 994. More generally, we published the 
first White Paper on Open Government in 
1993, and the code of practice that it pro- 
posed a year later.’ More than 48.000 previ- 
ously confidential public records had now 
been released. In 1991 the Trade and 
Industry Secretary had published the 
detailed lists of all exports licensed for Iraq 
between 1987 and 1990. 

‘Despite the Government’s good record. I 
hope that we can go further down the route 
of open government", further than the 
uaditional answers on defence sales. 
Successive administrations declined to 
answer questions, on grounds of public 
policy, on ‘discussions between Ministers: or 
between Ministers and their official 
advisers; the proceedings of Cabinet, or its 
Committees; security' matters; operational 
defence matters; and details of arms sales to 
particular countries.’ Sir Richard had said 
that this practice, relating to questions on 
the sale of arms or defence-related 
equipment, should be re-examined. “The 
Government are content to do this’ and a 
document had been put in the House of 
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Commons Library “setting out the current 
position in relation to informing 
Parliament on the export of arms, together 
with an explanation of how that practice has 
evohctl.' 

TJie Government's policy on defence 
sales was ‘based on a respec t for the right of 
other countries, and sovereign states, to 
protect their independence and to exerc ise 
their right to self-defence’ recognised in 
Article 51 of the United Nations charter, 
('outlines had a tight to keep the strength 
ol their armed forces and equipment 
confidential. Britain benefited from 
exporting defence equipment because it 
reduced the overall costs of equipment, and 
total defence expenditure, including 
overseas sale's, provided employment for 
over 400,000 people in British industry. 

‘Despite our economic interests, the 
Government maintain a strict policy on the 
control of defence exports - stricter than 
any other country, even though that 
involves denying to British firms valuable 
overseas markets, involving not just the sale 
of weapons for defence', but non-lethal 
equipment and potentially dual-purpose 
goods’. Sir Richard himself ‘recognises that 
the- moral case for refusing to allow defence 
exports to a partic ular country has to be set 
against the' damage to British economic- 
interests. ’ The Government were willing to 
play their part in public debate about the 
issues raised and welcomed the views of MPs 
on them. In the light of these they would 
‘consider what changes might be made, and 
bring forward any specific proposals for 
discussion in the House.’ A further point, 
on accountability, particularly of 
Government agencies, was being 
considered by the Public Service Select 
Committee. ‘If that Select Committee . . . 
were to be content to consider the question 
of accountability and responsibility more 
widely, the Government would propose to 
submit their views on the issue to it’ and to 
consider Sir Richard’s views on ministerial 
accountability and responsibility. 

The Prime Minister had decided to 
publish Questions of Procedure ftrr Ministers, 
which had previously been a classified 
document, in May 1992. This stated that 


Ministers ‘have the duty to give Parliament, 
including Select Committees, and the 
public, as full information as possible about 
the policies, decisions and actions of the 
Government. There are, and have long 
been a number of conventions and 
accepted reasons why full information 
cannot he made public and therefore 
cannot be given to Parliament’, as Sir 
Richard recognised. 

The Government had become persuaded 
that a Freedom of Information Act was not 
the right approach to open government, as 
it would have imposed a legalistic approach, 
‘more inflexible in its application and much 
more expensive to those who use it and 
which risks undermining the role of 
Parliament and accountability to the 
House.’ 

Customs and Excise 

The Scott report made recommendations 
concerning the role of Customs and F.xcise. 
Mr Lang said that ‘lack of co-ordination 
and guidance here lay at the heart of some 
of the criticisms that Lord Justice Scott 
makes, with hindsight, on the way in which 
the Matrix Churchill trial was pursued by 
Customs and F.xcise.’ The report ‘addresses 
possible changes to the Customs and Excise* 
Management Act 1979 to clarify the various 
powers and definitions. In addition to these 
and other specific legal provisions, Sir 
Richard recommends a number of other 
changes to internal Customs and Excise 
procedures. As he recommends, there will 
be a review of the relationship between the 
Customs solicitor’s office and the Customs 
investigation division. Sir Richard’s recom- 
mendations relating to customs legislation 
and internal procedures are largely accept- 
ed by the Government; and we have asked 
for them to be implemented subject only to 
further consideration of some detailed 
technical legal matters.’ 

The report recommended the 
introduction of a formalised system of 
supervision by the Attorney-General of 
export control prosecutions by Customs 
and Excise. The Attorney-General already 
supervised the Crown Prosecution Service 
and the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
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The Government accepted that there were 
benefits in this recommendation, and were 
developing proposals on the nature of such 
increased supervision. 

On the use of intelligence by 
( >vern men t departments, Sir Richard felt 
unqualified to make recommendations, but 
set out areas in which he considered 
problems existed. The Government had 
introduced ‘modern information 
technology systems . . . and new internal 
distribution arrangements have been 
adopted.’ He also made 'a procedural 
leeonmiendation, which he has not 
published for security reasons, concerning 
intelligence personnel, which will be 
discussed with the chairman of the 
parliamentary Intelligence and Security 
(’.ommitlec.* 

On prosecution procedures, ‘Sir Richard 
notes that the Criminal Procedure and 
Investigations Bill is before Parliament’ and 
his proposals should be considered in the 
light of eventual legislation. ‘In relation to 
public interest immunity. Sir Richard has 
made a range of tietailed proposals. In 
respect of his report, the Government are 
dear that the legal advice given ‘bv . . . the 
Vttorney-General was correct at the time ol 
the Matrix Churchill and other trials. His 
view is supported by a range of decisions in 
the higher courts’. But ‘Sir Richard's 
tnncluding chapter also focuses on 
suggestions for the future of this judge- 
made and evolving legal procedure.’ 

fitldic interest immunity 

I he abandonment of public interest immu- 
nity (PI1) claims in criminal cases ‘would 
result in cases against serious criminals and 
terrorists having to be dropped. That would 
he necessary, for example, to protect sensi- 
tive sources of information, and those 
whose lives might otherwise be at risk.’ PI1 
applied not only to Government docu- 
ments but to the work of agencies such as 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
| Cruelty to Children, ‘in relation to child 
j abuse cases’. The Government would con- 
jsider Sir Richard’s recommendations ‘in 
' the light of developing case law - in part- 
icular, his view that the time is opportune 


lor a collective reappraisal by Ministers’, 
and would welcome the views of MPs and 
others. 

The Iran-Iraq war 

‘The Government’s policy was to remain 
neutral in the Iran-Iraq war.’ No lethal 
weapons were sold to either side, ‘and the 
Government took vigorous measures to pre- 
vent the export of non-lethal goods that 
could have prolonged or intensified the 
conflict.' A set of guidelines were intro- 
duced to assist in the application of that 
policy. ‘They had no legal basis and were 
not intended to set out the complete 
policy.’ 

Ministers and officials ‘in all three 
Departments believed - and Sir Richard 
Scott accepts - that they were applying the 
Government’s policy on the export of 
defence equipment in a way that remained 
within the guidelines.’ 

The Government accepted that ‘the 
current export control powers and 
procedures should he reviewed and there 
should be wide consultation in the course 
of such a review. That renew will take into 
account the points made by the report’ and 
a consultation paper would be produced. 
The Government ‘are committed to an 
export control system that is easv for 
business to use and understand bill allows 
the Government to take restraining action 
where it is necessary for wider policy 
reasons.' The debate was not about the sale 
of guns or missiles, but about non-lethal 
defence equipment, and the Government’s 
steps to control such sales. 

Previous Governments had sought to sell 
weapons: "in 1976, 1976 and 1977, during 
the run-up to the Iran-Iraq war. British 
defence sales to Iran averaged more than 
£50 million a year, including the sale of 
lethal weapons.’ The Labour Government 
at the same time 'helped to secure contracts 
to sell to Argentina - again not a country 
renowned at the time either for its 
democracy or its human rights record — 
such choice consignments as 42 Sea Dart 
surface-to-air missiles, 120 Blowpipe 
surface-to-air missiles and two Lynx 
helicopters. ’ 
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Mr Robin Cook, ihe MP for Livingston, 
had for three vcars been saying that ‘we 
secret I v conspired to arm Saddam Hussein 
with lethal weapons and that we gagged the 
courts to suppress the evidence.’ Those ‘two 
serious charges are completely rejected by 
the report’. The Government welcomed 
‘their acquittal hv the Scott report of the 
two serious charges that caused the inquiry 
to he set up. We accept . . . that there have 
been mistakes. There have been 
shortcomings anti there is a need for 
improvement in several areas. 1 have today 
mapped out a number of ways in which the 
House cart proceed’, in ‘a positive and 
forward-looking spirit, recognising that 
long-established conventions and practices 
of the House and elsewhere need to be 
looked at in a fresh light. 1 invite the House 
to respond in that spirit and to support the 
Government in the lobby tonight.’ 

Opposition viewpoint 

Mr Robin Cook, the Shadow Foreign 
Secretary, replied to Mr Lang on behalf of 
the Labour Party. He said that they wel- 
comed 'the fact that Customs is to have 
supervision of the prosecution role.’ 
Second, ‘I agree with the Government that 
we require a review of ministerial account- 
ability. After all, one of the key conclusions 
in the closing section of the report is that, 
during the inquiry, example alter example 
has come to light of the failure of minister- 
ial accountability.’ Thirdly, 'we shall cer- 
tainly consider the Government ’s paper on 
parliamentary questions on arms exports’. 
The paper deposited in the Library did not 
contain any proposals for discussion. 

Mr Cook quoted the Scott report as 
saying ‘In the course of the Inquiry example 
after example came to light of an apparent 
failure of Ministers to discharge that 
obligation' of giving Parliament as full 
information as possible. The case for a 
Freedom of Information Act was supported, 
he said, ‘by the long parade of officials and 
Ministers who queued up to explain to Sir 
Richard Scott that die public interest was 
best served by not letting the public know 
what they were deciding.’ Mr Lang's speech 
had not included ‘any acceptance by any 
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Minister of any responsibility for the errors 
set out in the report. Confronted with those 
errors and five volumes of supporting 
evidence, the President of the Board of 
Trade . . . produced the novel constitutional 
principle that it is the Opposition’s duty to 
accept responsibility and resign.’ 

The I .abou r Party had made four charges 
against the Government. First that the 
Government had acted in clear breach of 
the Howe Guidelines of 1985. ‘Sir Richard 
returns a verdict of guilty.’ Like ‘all his key 
findings, it is expressed as a double 
negative: “It is clear that policy and defence 
sales to Iraq did not remain unchanged." 
Indeed, Sir Richard reserves the most 
scathing passages in his report for those 
witnesses who tried to argue that the 
guidelines hail not changed. The Chief 
Secretary submitted that the guidelines 
were not changed, but were only 
interpreted more flexibly. Sir Richard 
dismisses fiis view as one that “does not. 
seem to me to correspond with reality”. 

Mr Cook said that the Government had 
said it accepted the conclusions of the Scott 
Report. The Prime Minister had written to 
him when the inquiry was set up ‘and said: 
“Whether Ministers themselves breached 
their own guidelines is one of things that 
will he established by the inquiry.” That fact 
has been established. Will the Prime 
Minister accept that Ministers broke their 
own guidelines?’ He said that when the 
inquiry was set up, Mr Major’s private 
secretary (Mr Wall) minuted him that ‘as 
Chancellor of the F.xchequer you knew that 
the Government fiad decided to change the 
guidelines.' Mr Lang intervened to point 
out that this was in July 1990, when the 
guidelines were considered by a 
Committee, and change was not proceeded 
with because Iraq invaded Kuwait. Mr 
Gerald Kaufmann said that Mr Wall’s 
submission also said 'the Howe Guidelines 
of 1985 were amended by Ministers in 
December 1988 but the amendment was 
never announced to Parliament.’ 

Mr Cook then resumed his speech, saying 
Sir Richard’s report ‘reveals that, three 
years before the Gulf war, there were 
intelligence reports that Iraq had placed 
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multi-million pound orders with four 
British companies, including Matrix 
Churchill, to equip its armaments factories 
at Nassr’, producing missiles and shells, 
’some of which may well have been fired at 
British forces in the Gulf war. 

‘Sir Richard paints a scandalous picture 
of the failure of intelligence reports by 
Whitehall to reach those who needed 
information - although, once again, no 
Minister will accept responsibility for that 
departmental failure - but enough 
information did reach Ministers to ring 
alarm bells, if they had wanted to hear 
them.’ After the Gulf war, ‘the International 
Atomic Energy Agency found 30 Matrix 
Churchill lathes in Iraqi nuclear plants.’ 
Neither was this good for British business, 
since Iraq had not paid for its machine tools 
- ‘the British taxpayer has been left with a 
bill for about £700 million for our total 
exports to Iraq.’ This was, he said, the direct 
result of increasing export credit 
guarantees to Iraq and allocating one fifth 
for defence sales. In September 1 988, 
‘export credits to Iraq were increased by 
£340 million, despite mounting evidence 
that Iraq did not have the cash to service 
existing credits’, endorsed by the then 
Chief Secretary, Mr Major. Mr Cook said the 
Government’s policy had been naive, ‘a 
strategic blunder and commercial disaster’. 

The third charge had been that MPs 
‘were persistently misled by assurances that 
the Guidelines were being observed’. The 
report ‘records: “Parliament and the public 
were designedly led to believe that a stricter 
policy . . . was being applied than was in fact 
the case.” In short, Parliament was misled, 
and was designedly misled.’ Sir Richard 
concluded that ‘the failure to inform 
Parliament of the truth was deliberate, and 
was the inevitable result of the agreement 
among three junior Ministers that no 
publicity would be given to the decision.’ 

The Chief Secretary (Mr William 
Waldegrave) had signed ‘30 letters to 
Member of Parliament denying any change 
in the guidelines.' Sir Richard said that ‘the 
Chief Secretary “knew, first hand, the facts 
that . . . rendered the ’no change in policy’ 
statement untrue”.’ Sir Richard ‘concluded: 


“Government statements . . . consistently 
failed ... to comply with the . . . Questions 
of Procedure for Ministers and, more 
important, failed to discharge the 
obligations imposed by the constitutional 
principle of Ministerial accountability.” 

The last charge made by the labour Party 
was that the Government was willing ‘to see 
citizens put on trial for exports at which 
Ministers had connived and to put their 
liberty at risk by attempting to prevent the 
disclosure of documents crucial to their 
defence’. Sir Richard concluded that ‘the 
Mauix Churchill erase should never have 
been brought to court, and that the claims 
of public interest immunity that were made 
in the course of it ought to have had no 
place in a criminal trial.’ The report said 
that: 

‘The approach ought to have been to 
consider what documents the defence 
might reasonably need and then to 
consider whether there was any good 
reason why the defence should not have 
them. The actual approach . . . seems to 
have been to seek some means by which 
refusal to disclose could be justified.' 

The Government had said that by signing 
the PII certificates ‘they were only bringing 
the documents to the attention of the trial 
judge. However ... the then Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry' signed one 
certificate with a list of documents covered, 
and then a second, which was used at the 
trial, which omitted the list. 

After three years’ ‘exhaustive research, 
Sir Richard concluded that there was no 
legal authority for the type of class claims 
for public interest immunity made in the 
Matrix Churchill trial. He also recom- 
mended that such class claims should never 
again be made in a criminal U'ial.’ 

Mr Cook said that the Deputy Prime 
Minister (Mr Michael Heseltine), had 
rightly objected to the attempt to withhold 
documents ‘because “it would look as 
though he had been engaged in an 
attempted cover-up", i praise the right hon. 
Gentleman deservedly, because his 
reluctance to claim public interest 
immunity is praised by Sir Richard Scott as 
showing "an instinct for the requirements 
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ol justice that was fully justified and 
corresponded with the legal principles 
correctly understood." * 

Mr Heseltine intervened to say that two of 
the defence counsel in the Matrix (ihurchiil 
trial thought the Attorney-General's 
interpretation of the law was correct. Mr 
Cook said that the report said the Attorney- 
General ‘bears "major responsibility” for 
the inadequate instruction of the 
prosecuting counsel.' 

Mr Cook said that Conservative MPs 
should think of the vote that night as 
deciding ‘the quality of the democracy in 
which we live.’ The final chapter of Sir 
Richard’s report said that: ‘A failure by 
Ministers to meet the obligations of 
ministerial accountability undermines the 
democrat it process. He called on MPs to 
vote against the Government and lor ‘the 
health ol our democracy’. 

Liberal Democrat viewpoint 

Mr Men/ies Campbell, for the Liberal 
Democrats, said the Scott report had 
‘demonstrated eloquently that by ministeri- 
al design Parliament was denied the oppor- 
tunity to hold the Government to account 
over their policy on the supply of arms to 
Iraq. The Parliament that today does not 
assert lhat right will merely compound and 
homologate the breach of constitutional 
responsibility that has been identified on so 
many occasions by Sir Richard.’ The 
Government had refused to take responsi- 
bility and had made ‘disgraceful efforts to 
undermine the report in advance.’ The 
Chief Secretary was described by Sir 
Richard as ‘strenuously and consistently’ 
asserting his belief that the policy on 
defence sales to Iraq was unchanged, 
despite having been, according to Sir 
Richard, ‘one of the midwives' of the 
changed guidelines. 

Parliament and the public had been 
misled over the strictness of the policy 
being applied to noil-lethal defence exports 
and dual use exports to Iraq. Mr Alan Clark 
had told the Machine Tool Technologies 
Association in 1988 to emphasise the 
civilian and not the military use of any 
machine tools that might he sent to Iraq, 


Mr Campbell called on Ministers to take 
the consequences of their actions. The 
Chief Secretary ‘was responsible for a 
breach of ministerial rules and, ultimately, 
for a rupture of the convention of 
ministerial responsibility.’ The Attorney- 
General’s office required public 
confidence, and although lawyers might 
disagree about the correctness of the advice 
he gave-, ‘there is absolutely no room for 
doubt about bis failure to take 
responsibility for ensuring that the Deputy 
Pr ime Minister’s reservations were properly 
conveyed to prosecuting counsel.' 

He concluded that ‘without a 
commitment to a culture of freedom of 
information rather than official secrets, we 
cannot be sure that circumstances of the 
kind that Sir Richard Scott was forced to 
investigate will not arise again. The best 
defence against abuse of power is public 
scrutiny.’ It was ‘not the absence of rules or 
principles that allowed Ministers to behave 
as they did: it was a flagrant disregard for 
those rules and principles. That is why the 
House should vole against the Government 
this evening.’ 

At the conclusion of the debate, the 
adjournment motion was defeated by 320 
votes to 319. 

Source: House of Commons Hansard, Vol. 
272 No. 57, cols. 589-690, 26 February 1996. 


Northern Ireland 

The Prime Minister and the Taoiseach 
issued the following joint communique at 
10 Downing Street on 28 February. 

‘The Prime Minister and the Taoiseach 
had two hours of talks at No. 10 Downing 
Street today. The Prime Minister was 
accompanied by the Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, the Right Honourable 
Patrick Mayhew MP, and by his Ministers of 
Stale, the Rt. Hon. Michael Ancram MP and 
the Rt. Hon. Sir John Wheeler MP. The 
Taoiseach was accompanied by the Tanaiste, 
Mr Dick Spring TD and by the Minister for 
Justice, Mrs Nora Owen TD. 

‘The Prime Minister and Taoiseach noted 
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with profound regret the statement 
Announcing the ending of the IRA ceasefire 
and called for its immediate and 
unequivocal restoration. 

They unreservedly condemned the 
murderous IRA attack in London’s 
Docklands and subsequent acts of 
terrorism, for which there can never he any 
justification. They expressed sympathy for 
the victims and their common resolve to 
bring the perpetrators to justice, to do 
everything possible to protect the public 
from further such atrocities, and to co- 
operate intensively at all levels to these 
ends. 

‘The Taoiseach and the Prime Minister 
confirmed the utter repudiation by the 
Irish and the British people of the use of 
violence for political ends. They reaffirmed 
their common determination that those 
who use or support such methods would 
not succeed in derailing the peace process 
which belongs to all the people of these 
islands. They resolved that neither violence, 
nor the threat of violence, would be allowed 
to influence the course of negotiations, or 
preparations lor negotiations, leading to a 
lasting peaceful settlement. 

‘The Prime Minister and the Taoiseach 
agreed that the IRA’s abandonment of its 
announced cessation was a fundamental 
breach of the declared basis on which both 
Governments had engaged Sinn Fein in 
political dialogue. Accordingly, both 
Governments are agreed that the 
resumption ol Material dialogue with Sinn 
Fein, and their participation in 
negotiations, requires the restoration of the 
ceasefire of August 1 994. 

‘The Taoiseach anti the Prime Minister 
reaffirmed their commitment to work, lot a 
lasiing peace and a comprehensive 
settlement on the basis of the fundamental 
principles shared by their two Governments 
and set out in the Downing Street 
Declaration and in the Joint Framework 
Document. They affirmed the fundamental 
priority they attach to securing the earliest 
possible inclusive negotiations to address 
comprehensively all the relevant 
relationships and issues in an inter-locking 
three-stranded process. They confirmed 


that such negotiations should inciudc ail 
relevant parties which establish a 

commitment to exclusively peaceful 

methods and which have shown that they 
abide by the democratic process. Having 
undertaken the intensive consultations and 
the elective process as set out below, all- 
party negotiations will be convened on 
Monday 10 June 1996. 

‘The two Governments recalled that, as 
set out in the 28 November Communique, 
there had been intensive discussions among 
the two Governments and the Northern 
Ireland parties, in various configurations, 
on the basis participation, structure, formal 
and agenda of substantive all-party 
negotiations. The Prime Minister 
reaffirmed the British Government's view 
that, having taken account of the differing 
positions of the parties and the view of the 
International Body, an elective process 
would offer a viable direct and speedy route 
to all-party negotiations. The Prime 
Minister and the Taoiseach agreed that an 
elective process would have to be broadly 
acceptable and lead immediately and 
without further preconditions to the 
convening of all-party negotiations with a 
comprehensive agenda. 

‘ The Prime Minister and the Taoiseach 
agreed that details ot an elective process 
were for the parties in Northern Ireland, 
together with the British Government, to 
determine. The Prime Minister confirmed 
that the necessary legislation for a broadly 
acceptable elective process would be 
processed as rapidly as possible. 

‘The Taoiseach, for his part, while noting 
that the question of an elective process and 
its nature were primarily a matter for the 
parties in Northern Ireland to determine, 
indicated that the Irish Government would 
support any proposal of that kind which, it 
was satisfied, was broadly acceptable to 
those pat ties, had an appropriate mandate 
and was within the tliree-slranded 
structure. 

‘The Prime Minister and the Taoiseach 
agreed that the two Governments would 
conduct intensive multilateral consultations 
with the relevant Northern Ireland parties 
in whatever configuration was acceptable to 
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those concerned, beginning Monday 4 
March and ending on Wednesday 18 
March. The purpose of the consultations 
will he to: 

(u) reach widespread agreement on 
proposals for a broadly acceptable elective 
process leading directly and without 
preconditions to all-party negotiations on 
10 June I OOti. 

(h) reach widespirad agreement on the. 
basis, participation, structure, format and 
agenda of substantive alt-party negotiations; 
and 

(c) consider whether there might be- 
ad vantage iri holding a referendum in 
Northern Ireland with a parallel 
referendum held by the Irish Government 
in its own jurisdic tion on the same day as in 
Northern Ireland. The purpose of such a 
tide rend uni would be to mandate support 
for a process to create lasting stability, based 
on the repudiation of violence for any 
political purpose. 

‘The two Governments will work to 
ensure that the consultations on the 
matters identified in paragraph 10 will lead 
to a fair and acceptable basis for the early 
launch of substantive all-party negotiations. 

The Taoiseach and the Prime Minister 
agreed that the two Governments would 
review the outcome of those consultations 
immediately after their conclusion on 13 
March. following that. the British 
Government will bring forward legislation 
tm the elective process, based on a 
judgement on what seems most broadly 
acceptable, and decisions will be 


announced, as appropriate, on the otf 
issues referred to in paragraph 1 0. 

in the absence of the cessation 
violence for which both Governments loc 
the two Governments affirmed the 
determination to continue to work i 
partnership with those parties which an 
exclusively committed to peaceful method, 
to secure a comprehensive negotiated 
settlement. The Taoiseach and the Prime 
Minister expressed their hope that all 
parties with an electoral mandate would be 
able to participate in all-party negotiations. 
They recognise dial confidence building 
measures will be necessary. As one such 
measure, all participants would need to 
make clear at the beginning of the 
discussions their total and absolute 
commitment to the principles of democracy 
and non-violence set out in the report of 
the International Body. They would also 
need to address, at that sLage, its proposals 
on decommissioning. Confidence building 
would also require that the parties have 
reassurance that a meaningful and inclusive 
process of negotiations is genuinely being 
offered to address the legitimate concerns 
of their traditions and the need for new 
political arrangements with which all can 
identify. The two Governments called upon 
Sinn Fein and the IRA to make Sinn Fein's 
participation in the process of such 
negotiations possible. 

Source; No. 10 Downing Street press 
notice, joint communique issued by the 
Prime Minister and the Taoiseach at 10 
Downing Street, 28 February 1996. 
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Western European Union 
Assembly 

The Prune Minister, Mr John Major, gave a 
speech to the WEU Parliamentary Assembly 
in London on 23 February on ‘European 
security at the inter-governmental confer- 
ence and beyond’. 

He said that it was rare for a Prime 
Minister to welcome ‘such a distinguished 
body of Parliamentarians to his country. So 
1 am delighted to welcome the WEU 
Assembly to London today. The United 
Kingdom currently holds the Presidency of 
the Western European Union. But our 
associations with the WEU go back a long 
way. Britain was a founding member. 
London played host to the organisation for 
nearly forty years. And Britain helped to 
reactivate the WEU in the mid 1980s. 

‘The UK’s commitment to the WEU 
reflects a deeper impulse too. It steins from 
our basic commitment to security and 
stability - in Europe, and beyond. No 
country can build its security alone.’ 

Since the end of the cold war, Britain, 
like its Allies, had restructured its armed 
forces, responding to ‘the building of new, 
co-operative arrangements between states 
that were former adversaries. Throughout 
these changes we have continued to plan 
for an uncertain world, so that our new 
front-line matches up to the new 
challenges. Our emphasis has been on 
mobility, flexibility and rapid reaction. AH 
attributes needed now more than ever. I 
suspect you will find that much the same 
thinking lies behind the important 


proposals for the reform of the French 
armed forces which President Chirac 
announced last night. 

‘Meanwhile, we have taken an axe to 
unnecessary' overheads and bureaucracy, 
eliminating those tasks that did not need to 
Ire done, and ensuring that those essential 
tasks that remained could be done in the 
most efficient way. By 1998/9 this will be 
saving us over £1 billion a year. Nonetheless, 
we remain one of the highest spenders on 
defence in Europe, in both absolute and 
per capita terms. What is more, we have 
concentrated these resources where they 
matter - on the front line.’ For example, 
‘We have . . . been able to acquire an 
entirely new capability - Tomahawk missiles 
for our submarines. At the same time, we 
have placed an increasing emphasis on joint 
activity, with the closest inter-action and co- 
operation between the three Services. They 
train as they will fight: together.’ Britain’s 
armed forces had ‘never been better 
equipped than they are today. To give you 
just one example, the Royal Navy’s latest 
frigate, the Type 23, has a crew almost 30 
per cent smaller than its equivalent in the 
1970s. But its radar and other sensors, 
helicopter and missiles all have ranges and 
capabilities several times their predecessors. 
In short, we have: 

- adapted our force structure to the new 
international security environment, and 
increased our operational efficiency by 
concentrating on mobility, flexibility and 
rapid reaction; 

- concentrated resources where they 
matter: on the front line, at the sharp end; 

- improved inter-service operability. 
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‘ Britain’s armed forces have brought 
(licit qualities to beat repeatedly ill support 
of prate and freedom around the world: 
repelling Argentine aggression in the 
Falkland*; helping to restore sovereignty to 
Kuwait; keeping the peace in ( Aprils and 
Mozambique; today working to secure a 
new peace in Bosnia.’ Britain had 13.000 
personnel involved in its contribution to 
the Implementation Force in Bosnia, ‘a 
muc h greater efl'mt, in terms ol population, 
GDI’ oi as a fraction of our armed forces, 
than any other nation has been able to 
make.’ 

Bec ause Britain look its responsibilities so 
seriously, it was ‘honoured to hold the 
Presidency of the WHl '■ for the first hall of 
this year. And I am glad that you have 
chosen to devote this meeting to the* 
treatment of defence issues at the Inter- 
(iovcrnniental Conference. I have one 
simple objective* for Britain’s Presidency of 
the W'KU and lor the ICC - defence and 
security arrangements for Kuropc that 
work: 

- that are credible and practic al; 

- that our c itizens can rely on.’ 

‘ I’he hard test is whethei we can put in 
place arrangements capable of responding, 
not just to a desire for bureauc ratic or 
institutional tidiness, blit to the real security 
challenges that we shall face in the years 
ahead.' Institutional blueprints ‘may look 
pretty cm paper but. as any soldier will tell 
you, they do not oiler muc h protection 
when the shells start living.’ 

There were three key tasks. ‘First, 
maintaining effective military forces . . . For 
Britain, collective defence through NATO 
remains the* best wav’. 

‘Second, creating a Europe whole and 
free. That means extending to the East the* 
stability and prosperity that we have for so 
long taken for granted in western Europe, 
whilst guarding against the appearance of 
new divisions. 

‘Third, promoting security elsewhere in 
the region and the world.’ 

NATO was first and foremost the 
instrument needed for these tasks. ‘NATO 
and the American presence in Europe 


remain the bedrock of our common 
security. We must keep the Alliance strong, 
both for collective defence and for nevt' 
operations, such as IFOR, where wc* need 
l!S troops beside us on the ground. We 
draw new strength from France’s decision 
to participate more fully in NATO, a 
decision whic h 1 welcome most warmly. 

‘ flic* Alliance also has a major role to play 
in extending stability to the east. The 
Partnership for Peace (PIP] launched in 
January 1 994 is central to this. Military co- 
operation under PIP is beginning to reduce 
the misunderstandings that breed 
insecurity.’ Former adversaries had been 
brought together, and 14 of 27 PfP 
countries had contributed to IFOR. 

‘NATO has agreed that, for some 
countries, participation in PfP will lead 
ultimately to membership of the Alliance. 
That is a commitment. But while we move 
steadily towards decisions on the “who and 
when” of enlargement, we should 
remember too that enlargement is not a 
panacea. Enlargement will not cover all 
countries or meet all security needs. 

‘Every new country joining NATO means 
a huge new commitment on their part, and 
on the part of NATO. It is a military 
alliance, not a debating society. It will 
certainly not be a free lunch. So the process 
needs to be handled soberly and 
transparently, as one powerful tool among 
others for building the larger and safer 
Europe that we seek.’ More effective 
European participation in the Atlantic 
Alliance ‘can only strengthen NATO as a 
whole. We should consider IFOR as a model 
for the future.’ Sometimes, ‘Europe ran 
shoulder the burden more directly, by 
mounting smaller-stale operations 
ourselves. NATO Heads of Government 
paved the way for this as long ago asjanuary 
1994, when they agreed the Combined Joint 
Task Force concept. We need now to put in 
place machinery for the political control 
and planning of such operations. 

‘The WF.U is uniquely well qualified to fill 
this role. Its working links with NATO mean 
it can draw on the full range of European 
capabilities, as well as Alliance command 
structures. Its close relations with the EU 
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allow us to co-ordinate the military, political 
and economic elements of any European 
response to a crisis. But its decisions on 
military action will he taken, as they must 
be, on the purely intergovernmental basis 
laid down in the Modified Brussels Treaty. 

‘The WEU has gained useful experience 
in its operations so far: from mine-sweeping 
in the Gulf, to sanctions enforcement 
around the former Yugoslavia. But more 
work is needl’d before it can take on more 
significant tasks. The British Presidency’s 
objective is for the WEU to become fully 
operationally capable as soon as possible. At 
Petersburg in Germany in 1992, Ministers 
agreed that the WEU should prepare to 
undertake peacekeeping, humanitarian 
and crisis management tasks. Our objective 
is that, by the end of the year, the WEU 
should be ready to perform a good number 
of these. 

‘During the British Presidency, 1 hope the 
WEU will also develop its own contribution 
to the extension of stability eastwards. We 
need to build a better dialogue with the 
WEU's Associate Partners in Central 
Europe. And we need to give substance to 
the WEU’s relations with Russia and 
Ukraine. 

‘Our security does not always come from 
the barrel of a gun. Alongside the MTU, the 
Ell has its own formidable armoury of 
political and economic instruments with 
which to build security and reunite our 
continent. The EU’s Association 
Agreements with the countries of Central 
Europe, and its Partnership and Co- 
operation Agreements with countries 
further East, are an important force for 
security and prosperity. We must make the 
most of them: 

- 1 believe we should open negotiations for 
EU membership with at least some of the 
Central European countries as soon as 
possible after the Inter-Governmental 
Conference; 

- And we must keep die EU’s trading rules 
open and non-protectionist, so that we give 
all the countries of this region the trading 
opportunities they need to build strong 
economies; 


- And we must work together to build a 
common agenda for security in Europe and 
beyond. 

‘Europe must look South as well as East. 
We must build on last November’s 
conference at Barcelona to promote 
stability across the Mediterranean. And we 
must look to our interests further afield. 
The meeting between Heads of 
Government from Asia and the EU next 
week is an important first, and an excellent 
opportunity to increase co-operation 
between two of the world’s most dynamic 
regions.’ 

Britain’s approach to defence and 
security issues at the IGG would be 
practical, giving priority ‘to building 
security, not building institutions for their 
own sake. Stability and security in Europe 
does not depend on the European Union 
alone. What do we need? We need 
arrangements that: 

- first, allow everyone to play their part, not 
only the 1 5 Members of the EU, hut also the 
many European countries that do not 
belong to the Union. And, of course, the US 
and Canada. 

- second, reflect the diversity of EU 
Member States and their defence policies. 

- third, respect the obligations of NATO 
members, including to Allies outside the 
EU. 

- fourth, respect the position of EU 
members that have chosen to remain 
outside collective defence arrangements. 

‘Some have argued that the IGC should 
take the first steps towards an .eventual 
merger of the EU and WEU by 
subordinating the WEU to political 
direction by the EU. But this would be to 
put institutional tidiness and the illusion of 
progress before Europe's real security 
needs. It is a recipe not for more action, but 
for less. 

‘The European Union has an essential 
contribution to make to regional and global 
security in the non-military field. Rritain 
will work hard at the IGC to improve the 
EU’s ability to do so. 

‘But encumbering the Union with 
military responsibilities would do nothing 
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to enhance the unique contribution that 
the F.U can make to greater regional 
security through the political and economic 
instillments available to it, even assuming it 
were politically feasible to fold tlw Modified 
Brussels Treaty into the Union Treaty and to 
replace this Assembly with the Euiopcan 
Parliament. 

‘On the contrary. Coving the EU military 
responsibilities for which it is not equipped 
would impede the task of extending stability 
and prosperity to the East, by adding a new 
obstacle to Central European accession and 
unnecessarily provoking Russian fears. It 
would marginalise some NATO Allies. And 
it would confront some EU Member States 
with choices they are not ready to face. This 
is not the right way forward. Nor could we 
support it. 

‘In March last year. I put forward a series 
of proposals designed to make a practical 
contribution to European security: to 
respond to the challenges of the real 
world, today and into the foreseeable 
future. 

‘Decisions Tor the longer term can be 
taken in the longer term. Meanwhile, 
security will not wait. Today, our task is to 
deal with the challenges confronting us 
now. And the challenges now are to 
reinforce NATO; to develop the WF.U as an 
organisation that allows Europeans to 
mount operations in close co-operation 
with our North Atlantic Allies in NATO; and 
to strengthen co-operation between the 
WEU and the EU. 

‘That is my agenda for the Inter- 
( Governmental Conference, and it is an 
agenda which I warmly commend to the 
WEU Assembly today.’ 

Source: Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr 
John Major, to the WEU Parliamentary 
Assembly, Church House, London, Friday 
23 February 1 996. 


Asia-Europe meeting 

The inaugural Asia-Europe Meeti 
(AS EM) was held in Bangkok on 1-2 Mar 
1996 and attended by the Heads of Sta 
and Government from ten Asian natioi 
and fifteen European nations with the Heat 
of Government of Italy acting also as 
President of the Council of the European 
Union, and the President of the European 
Commission. 

The Heads were accompanied by their 
Foreign Ministers, Members of the 
Commission and other Ministers. This 
historic Meeting was chaired by the Prime 
Minister of Thailand. The Heads of State 
and Government and the President of the 
European Commission had an audience 
with Their Majesties King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej and Queen Sirikit at the 
Ananta Satnakhom Throne Hall on 
1 March 1996. 

The Meeting discussed a wide range of 
issues and provided the opportunity for the 
Heads to share their concerns and 
aspirations, and develop a common vision 
of the future. The Meeting recognised the 
need to strive for a common goal of 
maintaining and enhancing peace and 
stability, as well as creating conditions' 
conducive for economic and social 
development. To this end, the Meeting 
forged a new comprehensive Asia-Europe 
Partnership for Greater Growth. This 
partnership aims at strengthening links 
between Asia and Europe thereby 
contributing to peace, global stability and 
prosperity. In this connection, the Meeting 
underscored the importance of both Asia 
and Europe maintaining dialogue with 
other regions. 

The Meeting recognised that an 
important goal of this partnership is for 
both Asia and Europe to share the 
responsibilities in building greater 
understanding between the peoples of 
both regions. Strengthened dialogue on an 
equal basis between Asia and Europe in a 
spirit of co-operation and through the 
sharing of perceptions on a wide range of 
issues would enhance mutual under- 
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i dialogue will, in view of the global 
s implications of the major regional 
I integrations, also help ensure that such 
1 jntegiations benefit the international 
Jr community as a whole. 

f fostering political dialogue 

I The Meeting of the Heads from Asia and 
! Europe reflects their common desire to 
strengthen political dialogue between Asia 
and Europe. Countries of Asia and Europe 
should highlight and expand common 
ground, enhance understanding and 
friendship, and promote and deepen co- 
operation. The dialogue among the partici- 
pating countries should be conducted on 
the basis of mutual respect, equality, pro 
motion of fundamental rights and, in accor- 
dance with the rules of international law 
and obligations, non-intervention, whether 
direct or indirect, in each other’s internal 
affairs. The Heads reviewed political and 
security situations in both regions and 
underlined the importance of support for 
international initiatives to solve outstanding 
problems. The Meeting also agreed to pro- 
mote intellectual exchanges between the 
two regions in the context of fostering polit- 
ical dialogue. 

The Meeting agreed on the importance 
of enhancing the already existing dialogues 
between Asia and Europe on general 
security issues and in particular on 
confidence-building. Many Asian countries 
have established regular dialogue with the 
European Union. The European Union 
and the Asian nations have also engaged in 
discussions on political matters at such fora 
•as the ASEAN-EU Dialogue, the ASEAN 
Regional Forum (ARF) and the ASEAN 
Post Ministerial Conferences (PMC). 

l'he Meeting reaffirmed its strong 
commitment to the United Nations 
Charter, the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, to the 1986 Declaration on 
the Right to Development, the 1992 Rio 
Declaration on Environment and 
Development, the 1993 Declaration of 
Vienna and Programme of Action of the 
World Conference on Human Rights, the 
1994 Cairo Programme of Action of the 
International Conference on Population 


and Development, the 1995 Copenhagen 
Declaration on Social Development and 
Programme of Action, and to the 1995 
Beijing Declaration and Platform of Action 
for the Fourth World Conference on 
Women. The Meeting also agreed to co- 
operate in promoting the effective reform 
and greater democra tisation of the UN 
system, including inter afia the issues 
concerning the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council and UN finances, with a view to 
reinforcing its pre-eminent role in 
maintaining and promoting international 
peace and security and sustainable 
development. 

In this connection , the Meeting agreed to 
the initiation of a dialogue between 
representatives of participating nations of 
the ASEM in New York to consider the vital 
question of the UN reform. 

The Meeting agreed on the importance 
of strengthening global initiatives on arms 
control, disarmament and non- 
proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and reaffirmed that Asian and 
European countries will enhance co- 
operation in these fields. The Meeting 
therefore attached particular importance to 
the early conclusion or the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty in 1 996. The Meeting noted 
that, in their efforts to contribute to the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
regime, the ten Southeast Asian countries 
have concluded the Southeast Asia Nuclear 
Weapon-Free Zone (SEANWFZ) Treaty in 
Bangkok in December 1995. The Leaders 
reiterated their determination to pursue 
systematic and progressive efforts to reduce 
nuclear weapons globally with the ultimate 
goal of eliminating those weapons and of 
general and complete disarmament under 
strict and effective international controls. 
The Meeting emphasised its commitment 
to the non-proliferation and prohibition of 
biological and chemical weapons, in 
particular to the early entry into force of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention. The 
Meeting supported efforts in the 
Conference on Disarmament to start 
negotiations on a fissile material cut-ofT on 
the basis of the agreed mandate. 
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Reinforting economic cthoperalion 
The Meeting recognised the great potential 
for synergy between Asia and Kurope on 
account of the economic dynamism and 
diversity of the two regions. Asia’s emer- 
gence as an immense market lias spawned 
great demand for consumer goods, capital 
equipment, financing and infrastructure. 
Europe, on the other hand, is a major mar- 
ket in the world for goods, investments and 
services, even more so since the completion 
of the Single Market. Opportunities thus 
exist tor both regions to expand the market 
for goods, capital equipment and infra- 
structure development projects, and to 
increase the flows of capital, expertise and 
technology. 

The Meeting recognised that the growing 
economic links between the two regions 
form the basis lor a strong partnership 
between Asia and Europe. To further 
strengthen this partnership, the Meeting 
expressed its resolve to generate greater 
two-way trade and investment flows between 
Asia and Europe. Such a partnership should 
be based on the common commitment to 
market economy, open multilateral trading 
system, non-discriminatory liberalisation 
and open regionalism. The Meeting 
stressed that any regional integration and 
co-operation should he WTO consistent 
and outward looking. 

The Meeting agreed that the ASEM 
process should complement and reinforce 
efforts to strengthen the open and rules- 
based trading system embodied in the 
WTO. Full participation in the WTO by 
ASEM countries will strengthen the 
organisation. Recognising the importance 
of the first WTO Ministerial Conference to 
be held in Singapore in December 1996, 
the Meeting agreed that the participants 
from Asia and Europe will work closely 
together towards the success of the WTO. 
The Meeting agreed that a priority facing 
the WTO was how to ensure full 
implementation of commitments made in 
the Uruguay Round. Participants also 
underlined the urgent need to bring 
unfinished Uruguay Round negotiations to 
successful conclusions and to pursue the so 
called built-in-agenda, agreed to at 


Marrakesh. Asian and European 
participants will consult closely on new 
issues for the WTO agenda. 

To promote greater trade and investment 
between Asia and Europe, the Meeting 
agreed lo undertake facilitation and 
liberalisation measures involving the 
simplification and improvement of customs 
procedures, and standards conformance. 
ASEM will also aim for the reduction of 
trade barriers to avoid trade distortion and 
create better market access thus 
encouraging greater trade flows between 
Asia and Europe. The Meeting underscored 
the urgent need to increase European 
investments in Asia from their present low 
levels, as well as lo encourage Asian 
investments in Europe. 

The Meeting decided to ask senior 
officials to convene an informal meeting at 
an early opportunity on ways to promote 
economic co-operation and in particular 
liberalisation and facilitation of trade and 
investment. Initial emphasis should be 
placed on the WTO issues indicated above, 
but officials should also try to identity other 
measures that could be taken by ASEM 
countries in order to facilitate trade and 
investment. Officials may also look into how 
training programmes, economic co- 
operation and technical assistance could be 
further intensified in order to facilitate 
trade and investment. 

The Meeting agreed to encourage the 
business and private sectors, including 
small and medium sized enterprises of the 
two regions, to strengthen their co- 
operation with one another and contribute 
towards increasing trade and investment 
between Asia and Europe. For this purpose, 
the Meeting agreed to establish in due 
course an Asia-Europe Business Forum. 

Promoting co-operation in other areas 

The Meeting agreed that intensified sci- 
ence and technology cross-flows between 
Asia and Europe, especially in priority dri- 
ving sectors such as agriculture, informa- 
tion and communication technology, ener- 
gy and transport, are important for 
strengthening the economic links between 
the two regions. The Meeting expressed die 
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view that co-operation in the field of 
human resources development constitutes 
an important component of the economic 
co-operation between Asia and Europe. 
The Meeting also supported the strength- 
ening of co-operation on all levels of edu- 
cation and vocational and management 
training. The Meeting also stressed the 
need to improve development co-operation 
between the two regions, giving priority to 
poverty alleviation, promoting the role of 
women and co-operating in the public 
health sector, including the strengthening 
of global efforts to combat AIDS and to pro- 
mote AIDS prevention. The Meeting fur- 
ther agreed that the two regions should 
promote a dialogue within the ASEM on 
development co-operation with other 
regions, where feasible, sharing their 
respective experiences in this area. 

The Meeting acknowledged the 
importance of addressing environmental 
issues such as global warming, protection of 
water resources, deforestation and 
desertification, biodiversity of species, 
marine environment protection and agreed 
that mutually beneficial co-operation 
should he undertaken in this field 
including the transfer of onviron-mentally 
sound technology to promote sustainable 
development. The Meeting agreed to 
strengthen co-operation between the two 
regions to deal with the illicit drug trade, 
money laundering, terrorism and other 
international crimes, including exploitation 
of illegal immigration, both bilaterally and 
through existing multilateral initiatives. 

The Meeting called for the strengthening 
of cultural links between Asia and Europe, 
particularly the fostering of closer people- 
to-people contacts, which is indispensable 
to the promotion of greater awareness and 
understanding between the peoples of both 
regions. The Meeting emphasised that 
these new links between Asia and Europe 
should help overcome misperceptions that 
may exist between the two regions, and 
could lie further reinforced through 
promoting cultural, artistic, educational 
activities and exchanges involving 
particularly youth and students, and 
tourism between the two sides. In this 


respect, the Meeting was informed about 
the results of the Europe-Asia Forum on 
culture, values and technology, recently 
held in Venice. The Meeting also 
encouraged co-operation in the 
preservation of cultural ht;ritage. 

Future course oj ASFM 

The Meeting regarded the ASEM as a use- 
ful process for promoting further co-opera- 
tion between Asia and Europe. The 
Meeting recognised that tfie ASEM process 
needed to be open and evolutionary'. The 
Meeting agreed that inter-sessional activi- 
ties are necessary although they need not 
be institutionalised. The Meeting further 
agreed that follow-up actions to be under- 
taken jointly by the participants to the 
ASEM will be based on consensus. The 
Meeting also agreed to facilitate co-opera- 
tion between Asian and European business 
leaders. 

The Meeting agreed to the following 
follow-up measures: 

- The Foreign Ministers and the Senior 
Officials’ Meeting in charge of the First 
ASEM would coordinate and prepare for 
the Second ASEM cm the basis of the result 
of the First ASEM. In this connection, a 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting would be held 
in 1997; 

- An Economic Ministers’ Meeting would 
be held in Japan in 1997 to discuss relevant 
economic issues; 

- An informal Senior Officials’ meeting 
would be held in Brussels in July 1996 on 
ways to promote economic co-operation 
between the two regions, and in particular 
liberalisation and facilitation of trade and 
investments, with art initial emphasis on 
WTO issues; 

- A Meeting of Government and Private 
Sector Working Group would be convened 
in Thailand to draw up within six months an 
Asia-Europe Investment Promotion Action 
Plan to promote greater cross-flows of 
investment between Asia and Europe. Such 
a group could also study the current status 
of and potentials for investment between 
Asia and Europe and recommend measures 
to be taken in this regard; 
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- An Asia-Europe Business Forum would 
hold its inaugural meeting in France in 
I99<) and the next meeting in Thailand. At 
this Forum. Senior Officials would consider 
tile appropriate modalities for fostet ing 
greater co-operation between the business 
and private sectors at the two regions. In 
i his connection, a business conference 
would be held in 1997; 

- Malaysia would act as co-ordinator lor the 
study of integrating a trans-Asian railway 
network (commencing initially with the 
railway project of the Mekong Basin 
Development) and also the study o I the 
subsequent possible integration of this 
railway network with the trans-European 
railway network; 

- The establishment in Thailand of an 
Asia-Europe Environmental Technology 
Centre to under take research and 
development activities as well as provide 
policy guidance to both regions’ 
governments and peoples; 

- An Asia-Europe Foundation would be set 
up in Singapore with contributions from 
Asian and European countries, to promote 
exchanges between think-tanks, peoples 
ami cultural groups. In this connection, 
Singapore has offered to contribute US$1 
million to seed this foundation; 


The Meeting also agreed to consider the 
following: 

- A Meeting of Finance Ministers; 

- An Asia-Europe Co-operation Framework 
which will spell out the principles and 
mechanisms for long-term Asia-Europe co- 
operation in political, economic, social and 
other areas; 

- The establishment of a study group on 
enhancing technological exchanges and co- 
operation, particularly in the areas of 
agriculture, environmental protection, and 
technological upgrading and improvement 
of enterprises; 

- The development of closer co-operation 
among customs authorities in Asia and 
Europe in the areas of customs procedure 
and prevention of illicit drug trade; 

— Co-operation in the development of the 
Mekong River Basin. 

The Meeting agreed to hold the Second 
ASEM in two years’ time in the United 
Kingdom and the Third ASEM in the 
Republic of Korea in the year 2000. 


Source; Statement by die Chairman of the 
ASEM Meeting, Bangkok, 2 March 1996. 


- An Asia-Europe University Programme 
would be started to foster exchanges of 
students and scholars with a view to 
developing better understanding of the 
cultures, histories and business practices of 
both regions; 

- Intellectual exchanges between Asia and 
Europe through the holding of seminars 
and symposia on international and regional 
issues and the establishment of networks 
amongst the appropriate think-tanks from 
both regions; 

- Objective studies on the economic 
synergy between Asia and Europe to 
provide future prospects and a solid basis 
for development effective policy measures; 

- Youth exchange programmes of mini 
‘Davos-type’ to strengthen cultural links 
and the mutual understanding between the 
two regions. 


Britain and Hong Kong 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, gave a 
speech to the British Chamber of 
Commerce and the Hong Kong General 
Chamber of Commerce in Hong Kong on 4 
March. 

‘Mr Chairman, Mr Governor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 1 am delighted to have the 
opportunity of being back here in Hong 
Kong. It is now just over a quarter of a 
century since 1 first came here. Hong Kong 
has changed very greatly since my first visit. 
In fact, it has changed quite a bit in the four 
and a half years since I was last here. But not 
I think changed for the worst. The 
doomsters, the gloomsters, always with us in 
this part of the world and elsewhere, have 
been proved wrong again and again. There 
have been arguments certainly, but no 
disasters. 
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‘Hong Kong has become the world's 
eighth largest trading economy, up from 

■ tenth four years ago. Your foreign exchange 
~ reserves have risen by 80 per cent, from 

■ US$29 billion to around US$52 billion. They 
are now the second highest per head 
anywhere in the world. Ybur gross domestic 
product has gone up by a quarter. It now 
corresponds to over one-fifth of China’s 
GDP, a truly astonishing achievement for a 
territory with a population of six million at a 
time of uncertainty. Ybur spending on public 
services has gone up by 75 per cent on 
education and by 99 per cent on health. But 
because you have grown overall and 
restrained expenditure elsewhere, 
"xpendilure as a proportion of your income 
las remained about 18 per cent of GDP - in 
European terms an almost unimaginable 
tatistic. Taxes meanwhile have been cut and 
ut again, not as far as some of you would 
lave wished. But 1 can tell you I would 
lappily defend a 1 5 per cent rate of income 
ix hack home. Your top rate of salaries tax, 
tat infamous 1 5 per cent, now has to be paid 

v only 2 per cent of the working population, 
nd when you have a look at some of those 
idicalions of what has happened in Hong 
.oug, it is no wonder it has become an even 
tore international city. Over 200 more 
■gional headquarters than in 1991, as well as 
1 ,000 more Britons, 1 1 ,000 more Americans 
nd almost 9,000 more Japanese. 

‘There have been other visible signs of 
rogress as well. The last time I came here 1 
ad just returned from Peking where I 
gned the Memorandum of Understanding 
>r the airport. There was no West Kowloon 
‘clamation, no new airport, no Tsing Ma 
ridge, no convention centre extension, no 
ritish Consulate General, which is going to 
e our biggest Consular post in the world 
id a symbol of Britain's commitment to 
le future of Hong Kong. 

‘Hong Kong, as so often in its history, has 
efied the pessimistic smart alecs. Indeed it 
as defied the odds. You have shown that it 
possible to prosper while standing up 
gorously for your way of life and the 
eedoms and values that generate the 
rosperity that you can see right across 
ong Kong. 


‘People often ask: what can we learn from 
Hong Kong? The best answer is go to Hong 
Kong and see for yourself the energy, the 
dynamism, the sheer guts in business 
enterprise, and the determination to make 
the best of life however unpromising it may 
sometimes look, to think positive and to act 
positive. Those ate some of the reasons why 
Hong Kong packs such a big punch in Asia 
and right around the world. 

‘Last week I attended a meeting of 
European and Asian Heads of Government 
in Bangkok. The first meeting of its kind, an 
initiative long overdue, and one I welcomed 
with enthusiasm. There are very few foreign 
policy questions that matter more today 
than the relationship between West and 
East, between Europe and Asia. Hong Kong 
is at the heart of the economic relationship 
between the two. Annual two-way trade is 
worth US$40 billion. Literally thousands of 
European firms are based here, doing 
business not only in Hong Kong but in the 
whole region. And what a remarkable 
region it is, north to China and Japan, south 
to Australia, West as far as India. 

‘Europe has no better market and no 
better business base in the whole of this vast 
and booming region. And that is why Hong 
Kong needs to be involved in any economic 
follow-up to the Heads of Government 
meeting in Bangkok last week. Hong Kong 
of course is already a member of .APEC and 
the World Trade Organisation. 

‘Britain occupies a special position in 
this relationship, and 1 am not talking here 
just about the historical link, I am talking 
about something a good deal broader. 
Hong Kong is the Europeans' first choice 
as a base to do business with Asia. Across 
the globe the United Kingdom is the 
Asians’ first choice as a base to do business 
with Europe: Asian banks in London. 
European banks in Hong Kong. Japanese. 
Korean, Taiwanese and Hong Kong 
investment in Britain exceeds Asian 
investment in the whole of the rest of 
Europe added together. European, 
especially British investment, in Hong 
Kong far exceeds other external 
investment in the territory. This is partly a 
product of history, hut also a product of 
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present circumstances, of hard-headed 
calculations about the future. 

‘Asian businessmen naturally wish to 
increase their stake- in the world’s largest 
market - Europe - and they have calculated 
that much the best gateway is the I'nited 
Kingdom. And they come to Britain 
because we share a common belief in 
enterprise. Thev like our relatively low- 
taxes, not as low as yours of course, but 
Britain now enjoys the lowest tax burden of 
any major European economy and when 
possible we intend to get them lower still. 
They like our low inllalion, Britain is 
enjoying the longest period of low inllalion 
it seems for over .50 years. They like our 
commitment to free trade and fair 
competition. Thev like being treated on 
exactly the same basis as domestic investors. 
And they like a country that has resisted 
Europe in burdening employers with extra 
costs. In Britain, for every Cl 00 spent on 
wages, an employer has to add an extra £18 
for non-wage costs, C18 in the l ! K but an 
extra £32 in Germany, £34 in Spain, C41 in 
France and £44 in Italy. So no wonder 
Britain remains the lit si choice for foreign 
investors coining to Europe: low taxes, low 
inflation, low costs. 

‘My aim is to turn Britain into the 
enterprise centre of Europe, an economy 
that rewards get up and go. We seek those 
virtues, you have them heie in Hong Kong, 
they are the economic virtues of Hong 
Kong. And just as 1 would like Britain to be 
(he enterprise centre of Europe. I see Hong 
Kong as the enterprise centre of Asia, the 
channel for European trade and investment 
into the huge markets of China and Asia. 

‘Overseas investors flock here foi exactly 
the same reasons. And thev come here 
because underpinning all these policies, 
Hong Kong has the most important legacy 
that Britain has given to its former colonies 
across the globe - the rule of law. You are all 
here, and your businesses and vour families 
have thrived here precisely because of the 
rule of law. You have been able to enjoy 
living here, without interference from 
government, without harassment from the 
police, with a confidence that a contract 
once signed is a real contract, not just the 


beginning of year upon year of negotiation, 
with confidence in a fair and transparent 
legal process in which no-one is above the 
law. with confidence that the tendering 
process is lair and that all your companies 
can compete in an open market according 
to the same rules, and with confidence that 
there is that free How of information, 
uncensored and unfiltered which is so vital 
to market decisions. You have benefited too 
from the work of the truly exceptionally 
dedicated civil servants of Hong Kong who 
set such high standards of administrative 
ability and can-do spirit. 

‘The rule of law in Hong Kong, the rights 
and freedoms of Hong Kong, the free llow 
of information, all that has been crucial to 
the development of Hong Kong as the pre- 
eminent business centre of this region. 
Who seriously doubts that if Ilong Kong 
had not developed its laws and had not 
preserved its rights and its freedoms, its 
success as a world centre for business would 
be far, far less than it is today? 

‘Twelve years ago the Chinese 
government clearly recognised these 
important facts ol life when they 
undertook, in the Joint Declaration, to 
maintain Hong Kong's laws, its rights, its 
freedoms and the application here of the 
International Human Rights Covenants. 
Why did they do that? It was because they 
saw that it was in their Chinese interests that 
Hong Kong should continue to thrive and 
develop as an international business centre. 
They knew that it was in this role that Hong 
Kong could best contribute to the 
spectacular modernisation of China. And 
they saw, wisely, that Hong Kong’s formula 
Tor success was one that included as vital 
ingredients, not optional extras, the rights 
anti freedoms that the people and the 
businessmen based here had been 
guaranteed for years under the law. 

‘We have been working with China in 
order to achieve a successful transition 
incorporating these elements. The road has 
not been smooth but we have kept at it so 
far, and we will keep at it in future. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister’s visit to London 
in October last year, and the Foreign 
Secretary’s visit to Peking in January, 
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allowed detailed and business-like 
discussions on all aspects of the transition. 
My own meeting with Premier Li Peng last 
week has confirmed our commitment to 
this process. Our consistent aim has been to 
forge agreements which are clearly in the 
interests of Hong Kong and which will 
ensure the continuity of Hong Kong’s 
systems and Hong Kong’s institutions. 

‘There is still much to do, but a good deal 
has been achieved since the Joint 
Declaration of 1984: agreements on Hong 
Kong’s membership of international bodies 
like the World Trade Organisation; on the 
Court of Final Appeal; on the future of 
defence lands; on the network of 
international treaties applying to Hong 
Kong; on agreements that the pessimists 
said at the time could not be done, and 
much else besides. So the groundwork has 
been laid for the final phase of the 
transition, for the final push. 

'The overriding priority in this period of 
the transition must be to maintain the rule 
of law and ensure that it commands the 
confidence of the local community and the 
international community' after 1997. That 
has been the number one item on Chris 
Patten’s agenda for the last three and a half 
years. It is the number one item on the 
British Government's Hong Kong agenda 
over the next year and a half. If the rule of 
law does not rule the market, you enter it 
only with the greatest of caution, because 
you never know whether your contract will 
stick, whether your competitor has an 
inside track that you cannot hope to 
compete with, or even whether you will find 
yourself arbitrarily detained in a 
commercial dispute. But if you know that 
the market is ruled by law, you can commit 
yourself to it whole-heartedly. It is why we 
believe, and will continue to believe, that 
the voice of the people of Hong Kong, 
plainly heard in free and fair elections in 
1994 and 1995 must be respected. We did 
not suddenly dream up that proposition by 
ourselves. It was a central feature of the 
Joint Declaration, agreed by Britain, agreed 
by China as the necessary underpinning for 
the confidence of the people of Hong Kong 
in the maintenance of their way of life. 


‘We are quite clear that electoral 
arrangements, passed by the Legislative 
Council in 1994, were and are wholly 
compatible with the Joint Declaration and 
the Basic I>aw. Those elected by the people 
of Hong Kong, in record numbers, should 
be allowed to serve their full four year term. 
That is what Hong Kong people wish to see 
and that is what the world would wish to see. 
That, 1 am convinced, would also be in 
China’s, as well as Hong Kong’s best 
interests. 

‘We have insisted too, therefore, that 
the laws of Hong Kong should not be 
changed by decree in 1997, that the 
human rights of Hong Kong people must 
continue to be protected in evert’ respect, 
as they are now, including the obligation 
to report under the international 
covenants, and that the interests of all who 
live, work and invest in Hong Kong will be 
given equal treatment under the law after 
1 997 as t hey are today. 

‘We have put tit esc arguments, 
arguments both of principle and of sensible 
practice at the highest levels to the Chinese 
leadership. Malcolm Rifkind did so in 
Peking in January, I did so with Premier Li 
Peng last week. In response he confirmed 
China’s commitment to key elements of the 
Joint Declaration, but we reached no 
agreement on LcgCo or on the Bill of 
Rights. We did not agree to disagree, we just 
disagreed. 

‘We are not going to leave it there. We are 
not going to go on saving in public and 
private something we don’t believe. We will 
sav only what we do believe. We do not, and 
we will not, simply lie down and accept what 
we are told. 

‘Let me reiterate what Malcolm Rifkind 
said to LegCo in January: 

‘‘If there were any suggestion of a breach 
of the Joint Declaration, we would have a 
duty to pursue every legal and other avenue 
available to us.’’ 

‘But standing up for Hong Kong’s way of 
life is not only a job for British ministers. If 
Hong Kong people want the undertakings 
made in the Joint Declaration and the Basic 
Law to be fully and faithfully honoured, 
they too will have to be prepared to stand 
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up and say so and that goes for all walks of 
life, lawyers, journalists, civil servants, 
businessmen, policemen. 

‘Hong Kong businessmen have a special 
responsibility, not least because of the many 
opportunities you have to make these 
points with interlocutors in China. And 
your interests will be directly affected if 
things go wrong. If you do not appear to 
care about the survival of Hong Kong’s 
system, its rule of law, clean government 
and a free society, then others may draw the 
conclusion that they do not really matter. 
But of course they do. 

'British sovereignty will end on 30 June 
1997. A chief executive will take over the 
reins of one of the most challenging jobs in 
the world in which he or she will need the 
support of Hong Kong and the 
„ understanding of the international 
community. The (lags will change, Britain 
will no longer have colonial responsibility 
for Hong Kong but Britain’s commitments 
to Hong Kong will not end next summer, far 
Irani it. The guarantees in the Joint 
Declaration extend for HO rears, until 2047 
The /nint Liaison (iron]) will continue to 
function until the year 2000. 

‘That means that vve in Britain will have 
continuing responsibilities to the people 
of Hong Kong; not just a moral 
responsibility as the former colonial power 
and as staunch friends of Hong Kong, but 
a specific responsibility as a signatory to 
the Joint Declaration. We shall watch, 
vigilant, over the implementation of the 
treaty to which Britain and China have 
solemnly committed themselves. That 
treaty is. of course, registered at the United 
Nations. 

‘But it will not just be Britain which will 
be watching, which is watching now, over 
the implementation of the Joint 
Declaration. We shall ensure that others 
are watching as well - Hong Kong will 
never have to walk alone. Every trading 
nation, every country engaged politically, 
economically or commercially with China 
and with the whole East Asian region, has a 
direct interest in Hong Kong’s continuing 
success. Not just success, but success 
founded firmly on the specific promises 


made by Britain and China in the Jt. 
Declaration. Every member of 
international community, all Hong Kor 
friends and partners around the world 
bod? hemispheres and five contti^t* i 
be Watching to see that the letter «p 
of the Joint Declaration are honoui 
now, next year and for 50 years beyoi 
And we will be making sure that they dc 
‘Our commitment - our Brit 
commitment - to take such a lead does i 
stem just from our moral responsibility. I 
powerfully reinforced by Britain’s own s. 
interest. After the handover, there will s 
be a massive British presence in Ho 
Kong. One thousand British compan 
operate here Our investment in Hong Ko 
is around 70 billion pounds. Our exports 
China are 800 million pounds per year 1 
to Hong Kong they are 2.7 billion potb ul 
year. 

‘Moreover, some 200,000 people here v 
be British citizens. Some 3 million may 
holders of British National Over. sc 
passports. Up to 2.4 million may ho 
Special Administrative Region passport. 

Whichever passport Hong Kong pcoph 
hold , they are concerned about ease of 
travel. It is an important issue, important 
for Ho ng Kong's self-confidence as well as 
for its economy and trade. But Hong Kong 
knows that we are living in a world of more 
restrictive visa regimes because of the 
abuses which governments are rightly 
expected to tackle. 

‘At present, British National (overseas) 
passport-holders have visa-free access to the 
United Kingdom. That will continue, there 
are no plans to change that. The question 
now is whether the United Kingdom should 
also extend visa-free access to future 
holders of the Special Administrative 
Region passport. 1 have reflected carefully 
on this with Cabinet colleagues in London 
in the light of the powerful arguments put 
by the Governor, by the Legislative Council, 
by business people and by the wider 
community in Hong Kong in recent 
months. The answer is, yes, we shall extend 
visa-free access. We have decided that 
holders of SAR passports will not - will not - 
be required to obtain visas for visits to 
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\ Britain after 30 June 1997. There will be at any time after 1 July 1997 they were to 

. visa-free access. This will be an come under pressure to leave Hong Kong. 

improvement for many Hong Kong people It is the position, of course, that this group 

t. who hold Certificates of Identity at the do not wish to leave Hong Kong, they are 

: moment and who at present require visas to settled here, their business is here, their 

enter Britain. From July 1997, with an SAR families ties are here but they wish to be 

passport, they will not. sure that if they come under pressure to 

j 1 hope that this decision will be leave that they will have a country to go to. 

■ welcomed in Hong Kong. We shall be Mr Chairman, from today, they have that 

■ placing the details before Parliament in assurance. 

London today. In addition, the British ‘The second matter concerns the wives 
Government will also be urging other like- and widows of ex-servicemen from Hong 
minded countries around the world to Kong. The Home Secretary has written 
follow our lead, to do what they can to personally to each of them to make clear 
maximise ease of travel for Hong Kong they are free to come to the United 
people after 1997. In particular, we look to Kingdom at any time and to settle there if 
the incoming sovereign power, to China, to they wish. What they continue to press for is 
work with us in promoting visa-free travel full British citizenship in view of their 
for Hong Kong people whatever passport husbands’ service to the Crown in time of 
they may hold. We hope that China will war. Because the numbers involved are 
place all this on a firm foundation by extremely small, this is an issue that could 
bringing forward soon fair, practical be satisfactorily dealt with by a Private 
arrangements for ensuring that all those Member’s Bill in Parliament. The 
who have right of abode in Hong Kong now Government would be happy to see such a 
continue to (In so after 1997. Bill come forward and would encourage 

‘There are two other immigration and and facilitate its passage through 
nationality matters which have been raised Parliament. As a result, these ladies will 
nanv times by Hong Kong people: the then receive full British citizenship, 
osition of the wives and widows of ex- 'Let me summarise the assurances / have 
•rvicemen who fought for Britain in the been able to give today 
ar and that of the non-Chinese ethnic ‘First, Britain’s commitment to Hong 
inorities in Hong Kong af ter 1997. Kong will continue well beyond the summer 

‘I.el me address first the question of the of 1997. That is both our moral 
tri-Chinese ethnic minorities with no responsibility and overwhelmingly in our 
lionality other than British. This is a own self-interest. 

nited group. Their right of abode in ‘Second, if in the future there were any 
tng Kong after 1997 is guaranteed by the suggestion of a breach of the Joint 

int Declaration. The British Government Declaration, we would mobilise the 

ve made clear that any member of this international community and pursue every 

:>up who would otherwise be stateless will legal or other avenue open to us. 

entitled to British Overseas citizenship as ‘Third, we will give visa-free access to 
il tfteir children and grandchildren. We holders of the passport of the Special 
ve also said repeatedly that if against all Administrative Region. 

pectations any solely British nationals ‘Fourth, we arc prepared to guarantee to 
me under pressure to leave Hong Kong, the ethnic minorities admission and 
■? British (government of the day would settlement in the United Kingdom if after 
nsider with considerable and particular 1997 the)' were to come under pressure to 
npathy their case for admission to the leave Hong Kong. 

nited Kingdom. ‘Fifth, we will facilitate a Private 

‘Let me make clear today to this group Member's Bill to give British citizenship to 
u we are prepared to guarantee — repeat the wives and widows of the ex-servicemen 
guarantee - admission and settlement if from Hong Kong who fought in the war. 
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■Mr Chairman, these live points will, I 
hope, help to provide reassurance to you, 
the people of Hour Kong, about Britain s 
active interest in your future. 

As I said earlier, Hong Kong is at 
Europe’s and Asia’s crossroads. 1907 will 
not change that. Europe's ties with Asia are 
ties of culture, of commerce, of history. 
That is especially true of Britain — of 24 
Asian countries, eight are members of the 
Commonwealth. Britain is the largest 
European investor in China and in Asia as a 
whole. But nowhere do we have as large a 
stake as we have here in Hong Kong. 

‘Will Hong Kong continue to succeed? 
You have succeeded magnificently already 
often against the odds. You have been an 
example to the world of what can be 
achieved bv an open-market economy. It is 
your values - Hong Kong values — that are 
being copied all around the world. It is 
Hong Kong that points the way in the 
region. "Made in Hong Kong” is stamped 
these days on ideas and values, not just on 
toys and on textiles. So it matters that Hong 
Kong continues to succeed, it matters to 
Britain, it matters to China, it matters to the 
world that Hong Kong succeeds. Next 
summer, the eyes of that world will be on 
I long Kong, the world's television cameras 
will he trained on the Territory, the world’s 
journalists encamped here in their 
thousands. For the next sixteen months 
people everywhere will be asking one 
question over and over again: “Will it all 
survive? Will it all work?” 

‘I am sure that it will, sure with one 
caveat, with one qualification, to be honest 
with one “if”. It will work and survive, as 
Anson Chan has said, if you remain true to 
yourselves, if you remain true to your values. 
Hue to the values that helped you create 
here in this Chinese city a community that is 
decent and prosperous, mightily successful 
and the whole world hopes abidingly free - 
not just now but for the future.’ 

Source: Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr 
John Major, to the British Chamber of 
Commerce and the Hong Kong General 
Chamber of Commerce, Hong Kong, 4 
March 1996. 


‘A Partnership of Nations’ 

- IGC White Paper 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a statement in the House of 
Commons on 12 March about the British 
approach to the European Union 
Intergovernmental Conference. 

He said that Britain had ‘a vision of 
Europe which is reflected in the White 
Paper which we are publishing today and 
which is entitled A Partnership of Nations. We 
want to see a Europe that respects cultural 
and political diversity, which only does 
those things at the European level which 
need to be done at that level, which is 
outward-looking, free-trading, democratic 
and flexible: a partnership of nations 
working together to advance their national 
interests. The IGC is, of course, only one 
means available to us through which we 
intend to realise our objectives. We shall 
continue to work tirelessly in all the other 
fora for the same goal. 

‘Successive British Governments have 
seen the European Union as a means of 
safeguarding stability and creating 
prosperity in Europe. Of course there have 
been frustrations and controversies. But, 
overall, the UK has greatly benefited from 
more than 20 years of membership. 

‘So the Government approaches the 
launch of the Intergovernmental 
Conference at Turin on 29 March 
unambiguously committed to our 
membership of the European Union. We 
will play a leading role in the Union as one 
of Europe’s biggest and most powerful 
nations. Our voice is influential. We have 
helped shape the European Community in 
the past. Britain was the pioneer of the 
Single Market. We have been one of the 
leading advocates of enlargement and of a 
European Union open to the world. 

‘The: Government believes the European 
Union will only succeed if it respects the 
integrity of the independent democratic 
nation suites which comprise its 
membership; and if it is flexible enough to 
accommodate their political and cultural 
differences. The Government is totally 
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opposed to a monolithic, centralised, 
federal Europe. 

‘The Treaty on European Union, like the 
original Treaty of Rome, calls for an ‘ever 
closer union among the peoples of 
Europe’, (not, let it be noted, among the 
states of Europe, or among their 
governments). This aspiration for 
strengthened co-operation and friendship 
across the whole of Europe is a noble one. 
fully shared by the Government. But it 
should not mean an ever closer Political 
Union in the sense of an inexorable drift of 
power towards supra-national institutions, 
the erosion of the powers of national 
parliaments, or the gradual development of 
a United States of Europe. The 
Government rejects that conception of 
Europe’s future. That is why it is crucial that 
national parliaments remain the central 
locus of democratic legitimacy. Europe 
must develop with the instincts of free 
people in free nations. As the European 
Union matures it needs a clearer sense of 
what it is, and of what it should never aspire 
to he. These princ iples are closely adhered 
to in the While Paper. 

‘The Intergovernmental Conference is 
clearly important to the European Union's 
iuture. But it is not the only, or perhaps 
even the most important, challenge which 
the Union faces. Outside the 
Intergovernmental Conference, we must 
prepare for the enlargement of the Union 
to the East and South. That will involve the' 
Herculean task of reforming the 
Community’s agricultural and regional 
policies. Meanwhile, we cannot ignore the 
urgent need to strengthen Europe’s 
competitiveness and thereby generate new 
jobs. There will also be hard choices to 
make on a single currency and on the 
Union’s future financing. These critically 
important matters do not fall within the 
scope of the I ntergovern mental 
Conference, though the United Kingdom is 
developing clear and robust policies in each 
area. 

'The Maastricht Treaty came into force 
little more than two years ago. We agree 
with the conclusion of the Study Group 
which was set up to prepare for the IGC. that 


‘the Conference should focus on necessary 
changes, without embarking on a complete 
revision of the Treaty’. British objectives 
such as a major reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy do not need Treaty 
amendment and will be taken forward in 
other negotiations. 

The IGC has yet to begin. In common 
with other Member States, the Government 
is still considering its detailed approach. We 
may have further proposals to make as the 
negotiations proceed. The following 
represent our specific proposals for this 
Intergovernmental C Conference. 

‘First, subsidiarity. This is the key to 
ensuring that the Union concentrates 
single-inindedly on doing what needs to be 
done at a European level, and only that. 
The UK introduced this vital concept into 
the Treaty at Maastricht. The principle has 
been developed at subsequent European 
(Councils. It is having the effect we 
intended. Bui more clarity* is needed in the 
Treaty itself. We will therefore bring 
forward proposals at the IGC to entrench 
subsidiarity still further in the Treaty. 

‘Second, we are concerned at the way in 
which certain directives have been used or 
may be used for purposes that were never 
intended by the governments that agreed to 
them. For example, health and safely 
articles that may be used for social policy; or 
fiscal measures that may be added onto 
single market or environment proposals. 
Another example is in the Common 
Fisheries Policy where the practice of 
“quota-hopping” is preventing fishing 
communities from enjoying a secure 
benefit from national quotas, thereby 
undermining tlieir entire purpose. 

‘The Government does not believe that 
directives once enacted are irreversible and 
will press for Treaty amendment if that 
proves to be the best way of ensuring that 
the original purpose of these directives is 
fully respected. 

‘Third, the President of the Commission, 
Jacques San ter has said that the Union 
should do “less but better”. Britain agrees. 
The volume of new legislative proposals 
being put toward has been falling rapidly, 
with only 19 proposals for principal 
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legislation expex ted in 1996. This compares 
to til in low. Hut then- is also an urgent 
need lo improve the quality of European 
legislation. We shall he pressing for a range 
ol measures to achieve this, including much 
wider consuhaiion of interested parties via 
the Commission before proposals are put 
forward, and the automatic withdrawal of 


our ideas in a speech in Paris last week 
Ultimately, the CFSP will only carry weight 
internationally if it represents a genuinely 
common policy, not a majority one. 

'Sixth, the IGC will also be considering 
the arrangements for European defence co- 
operation. The Government set out its 
approach in a full Memorandum last year. 


proposals which are not adopted by the That Memorandum has been attached to 
Council within a given period. the White Paper which is being issued 

‘Fourth, Madam Speaker. national today. We believe it would be useful to 
parliaments are the primary focus of improve defence co-operation in Europe by 
democratic legitimacy in (he Union. This closer co-operation between the European 
House, like the Government, rightly Union and the Western European Union. 


attaches importance to the role of national We do not, however, believe in the 
parliaments in Elf decision-making. We integration of these two bodies or the 
have taken careful note of views expressed subordination of the WEU to the European 
in a number of helpful reports by Union. NATO must remain the bedrock of 


Committees of this House. We are Western security. The European Union, 
examining a range of ideas, including a four of whose Member States are neutrals. 


binding period for parliaments to scrutinise and who are neither in NATO nor the 
Community documents before decisions WEU, cannot expect to take decisions on 
are taken in Lhc Council, and a greater role defence policy or on the use of military 
for national parliaments in the Justice and forces. 

Home Affairs Pillar. The European ‘Seventh, co-operation in justice and 
Parliament, by contrast, already has a major home affairs will be of particular 
role in the European legislative process, importance in the IGC because terrorism, 
including a number of new powers organised crime, illegal immigration and 

acquired at Maastricht, some of which have drug trafficking are among the greatest 
yet to be fully tested. The Government does challenges facing modern society. They 
not, therefore, see the case for new powers require a co-ordinated, multi-national 
for the European Parliament at the expense response. Substantial progress has been 
of national parliaments or governments. achieved in the last few years in this area 
‘Fifth, we believe that foreign and and Britain has proposals for improving this 

defence policy must remain the co-operation. But, as with GFSP, the 

responsibility of national governments. The Government believes that these issues must 

Common Foreign and Security Policy has, remain intergovernmental and subject to 
since its inc eption, achieved more than unanimity if they are to carry the support of 
many had expected. It is in this country’s the peoples of Europe. These are matters of 
national interest that members of the EU high political sensitivity involving questions 
should speak and act together on the world of national sovereignty, 
stage where our objectives are the same. ‘Eighth, the European Court of Justice is 
Our joint support for the Middle East Peace another area where we shall be pressing for 
Process or for democratic institutions and improvements at the IGC. Britain is 

market economies in Central and Eastern committed to a strong and independent 
Europe are obvious examples. We shall be Court without which it would be impossible 
pressing for a more; effective CFSP at the to ensure even application of Community 
forthcoming Conference. But, crucially, law or to prevent abuse of power by the 
Britain believes that the CFSP must remain Community institutions. But the 
based on unanimity and be functioning of the Court can. and in the 
intergovernmental in character if it is to Government’s view must, be improved, 
succeed. As the House knows, I put forward There is very great concern that the ECJ’s 
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interpretations sometimes seem to go 

beyond what governments intended when 
laws were framed. 

‘The Government is working up a 
number of proposals to enable the Court to 
address these concerns better. These 
include: strengthening the ability of the 
Dourt to limit retrospective application of 
ts judgments; introducing the principle 
hat a member state should only be liable 
or damages in cases of serious and manifest 
ireach of its obligations; applying national 
ime limits to all cases based on F.C laws 
■xpect where the member state’s failure to 
mplemenl a Directive is in serious and 
nanifest breach of its obligations; an 
nternal appeals procedure; streamlined 
jrocedures for the rapid amendment of EC 
egislation which has been interpreted in a 
/ay which was never intended by the 
Council; an accelerated procedure for time- 
ensitive cases; and a Treaty provision 
larifying the application of subsidiarity in 
he interpretation of EC laws. The 
iovernment will shortly be issuing a 
lernorandum setting out its proposals in 
letail. 

‘Ninth, certain changes to the Council 
oting system will be necessary if the Union 
s to continue to function democratically in 
.n enlarged Union. At present, the system 
)f weighted votes is biased against the larger 
lumber States. There is growing 

cceptance across Europe that a way must 
>e found to address this imbalance. Possible 
lternatives include changing the number 
>f votes of larger countries so that 
>opulation is better reflected. What is clear 
s that the system must not allow countries 
epresenting a significant percentage of the 
’U’s population or the major net 

ontributors as a group to be out-voted. 

‘Tenth, ss the Union enlarges to as many 
s 27 members it will be necessary to change 
he current policy whereby every Member 
tate, however small, has a Commissioner 
nd is responsible for a six-month 

’residency. Such a structure would quickly 
•ecome unworkable in an enlarged Union. 

‘As the White Paper makes clear, there 
re a number of other specific areas where 
he Government sees scope for 


improvements to the Treaty at this ICiC. 
including animal welfare and possible 
changes to the Common Fisheries Policy as 
announced by my right honourable Friend 
the Minister of Agriculture last week. There 
are many areas where the countries of the 
Union could and should co-operate more 
closely in their own national interests, and 
in the interest of Europe as a whole. But at a 
time when there is concern about Europe 
trying to do too much, we do not believe 
that the rules on Qualified Majority Voting 
in the Treaty should be changed to make it 
easier to over-ride national concerns in 
areas of particular sensitivity. That is why we 
will oppose the extension of majority voting 
at the IGC. 

‘Nor do we favour further harmonisation 
or the extension of Community 
competence in the area of employment. 
The need to create jobs is one of the highest 
priorities facing the European Union. But 
jobs cannot be wished into being simply by 
legislating for them. It is businesses that 
make jobs. That is why the Prime Minister 
negotiated Britain’s Social Chapter opt-out 
at Maastricht. 1 can tell the House that our 
opt-out is here to stay. 

‘The Government approaches this IGC 
with confidence and determination. The 
national interest of this country is die 
starting point for our approach since for all 
free nations the national interest can be 
defined as the collective expression of the 
democratic process. In many areas, our 
national interest coincides with that of our 
European partners and, in those areas, 
working with our partners enables our 
collective effort belter to achieve our ends. 

We shall argue constructively for Treaty 
changes to improve die operation of the 
Union. We want to strengthen the Treaty so 
dial Europe can face and overcome the 
challenges ahead and, in particular, so that 
we can prepare for further enlargement. As 
1 have said, the Conference is only one 
forum where we shall press for our vision of 
Europe. There are others and we shall 
argue robusdy in all of them. Britain will be 
at the heart of the debate about the future 
of the European Union because it is our 
future and we can best shape our national 
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destiny by working with our closest 
neighbours to make a strong and effective 
partnership of nations. 

Source: Statement by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Malcolm Rif kind, House of Commons, 
12 March 19yd. 


China/Taiwan 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr Jeremy 
Hanley, made a speech about China and 
Taiwan in an adjournment debate in the 
House of Commons on 13 March. 

He said that in ‘ten days' time, the people 
of Taiwan will go to the polls to elect their 
President - the first time that they have had 
the opportunity to do so. It represents the 
last stage in the development of democratic 
institutions in Taiwan, a development’ to be 
welcomed and applauded. ‘It is therefore a 
matter of grave concern that the People's 
Republic ol China should he conducting 
missile tests and military exercises with the 
apparent aim of influencing those elections 
and of intimidating the electorate. 

‘Four missiles have been fired into the sea 
near Taiwan’s two main ports. Aviation and 
shipping have been warned to avoid an 
extensive area near the Chinese eoast in the 
strait of Taiwan, where the exercises will 
include live firing. Such activities have 
caused anxiety to people in Taiwan - 
including the British community there — in 
Hong Kong and throughout east Asia. They 
have led the United States of America to 
lake precautionary action. Anything that 
affects the stability of the region that 
includes Hong Kong affects us all. 

‘Let me make the Government’s position 
clear. We acknowledge the Chinese 
Government’s position that Taiwan is a 
province of China. The Taiwanese should be 
singularly ill-advised were they to proceed to 
a declaration of independence or some 
similar initiative. Our understanding is that 
the Taiwanese authorities seek negotiations 
about reunification, not independence. 

‘Equally, on the Chinese side, we have no 
current reason to believe that the present 
activity is the prelude to a military attack on 


Taiwan or that the government of the 
People’s Republic have abandoned their 
long-standing policy of seeking peaceful 
reunification, the policy repeated by the 
Chinese premier Li Peng to our Prime 
Minister less than two weeks ago. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the present 
position has heightened tensions in the 
region and is potentially dangerous - 
indeed disastrous. There is a risk of error or 
a miscalculation that could have the most 
serious consequences. ’ 

Taiwan was ‘one of the economic 
powerhouses ol east Asia’. For its security, 
‘Taiwan lvas always looked to the support of 
the United States, which has already backed 
up its warnings about the seriousness of the 
position by moving two task forces near tc 
Taiwan. We support and welcome the 
sensible precautions that the American 
Government have taken. 

‘The risks of any escalation of the present 
crisis should be evident to all. I hope that all 
concerned, but especially the Government 
of" the People’s Republic of China, will pay 
heed to the dangers and proceed with the 
greatest possible caution and restraint. That 
has been the central message of our own 
public statements about the matter and ol 
the statement issued at the end of last week 
by the European Union. The Prime 
Minister expressed our concerns direc tly to 
the Chinese Prime Minister l,i Peng when 
they met in Bangkok at the recent Asia- 
Europe meeting. We are continuing to 
follow the development of the situation 
extremely closely and will lake all further 
opportunities to urge* restraint and peaceful 
resolution of differences.’ 

It was in China’s interests to follow such a 
path. Taiwanese companies ‘have been 
among the largest investors in mainland 
China and the indirect trade is worth 
billions of dollars. The astonishing 
economic transformation of the coastal 
provinces of China has benefited greatly 
from this infusion of capital and business 
acumen from across the Taiwan strait’ 
which would be risked ‘if the present crisis 
were to escalate out of control. There could 
also be consequences of particular 
importance for us in Britain - but also for 
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China, if the situation led to a drop in 
confidence in Hong Kong. 

‘I do not wish to be alarmist. The 
evidence we possess points to intimidation 
and bellicose activity, but not an attack. The 
risks at this stage are potential rather than 
actual. If all sides act with good sense, as I 
hope and believe they will, calm should 
return and tensions be relaxed.’ 

Mr Hanley went on to speak of British 
links with Taiwan. These were not formal 
diplomatic links, but Taiwan had become 
'an important partner for us in terms of 
trade , investment, tourism and educational 
exchange.’ Recently ministers from the 
Scottish Oltice and the Departments of the 
Environment and of Health ‘visited Taiwan 
to secure further commercial opportunities 
and inward investment for the United 
Kingdom. 

‘The centre of our activity is our 
unofficial office in Taipei, the British Trade 
and Cultural Office, currently under the 
direction of Alan Collins. The office boasts 
seven front-line commercial staff dedicated 
to helping British business. Its cultural 
.section has an excellent record in attracting 
Taiwanese students to the United Kingdom. 
Several high-profile events were staged last 
vear including the British Festival in Taipei 
and a British promotion in Kaoshiung.’ The 
British Chamber of Commerce in Taipei 
also offered help to British business, and in 
London, the Taipei Representative Office, 
although it could not have diplomatic 
status, shared Britain’s aim ‘of developing 
- the practical links between Taiwan and the 
United Kingdom. 

‘In this regard, 1 believe that our record 
speaks for itself. Last year our exports 
amounted to £962 million, a remarkable 
increase of more than SO per cent on 1994. 
Recent commercial successes included Davy 
International’s £75 million contract from 
the China Steel company to design and 
build a new blast furnace.’ The 
(Government were committed to offering all 
the practical help they could in pursuit of 
such opportunities. 

‘British firms are also showing their 
commitment by investing in Taiwan’, 
including a Glaxo pharmaceutical plant in 


Hsinchu and a pilot Kingfisher B&Q Do-It- 
Yourself store due to open in March this 
year. Other investors include Eagle Star and 
1CI 

The first Taiwanese business to invest in 
Britain was Tatung, which set up a 
manufacturing plan in Telford in 1984. Ten 
further companies had located here since, 
'with a range of products from penicillin to 
hard disk drives.’ In November Chunghwa 
announced a £260 million investment to 
build a plant in Lanarkshire, creating 3,300 
jobs, the largest Taiwanese investment in 
Europe. 

There were now more than 10,000 
Taiwanese students at British colleges and 
universities ‘and the number continues to 
grow. We are also benefiting from an 
increasing flow of Taiwanese tourists and 
business visitors, especially since we 
simplified visa procedures in December last 
year. All this represents a record of solid 
achievement in deepening the practical 
links between Britain and Taiwan. Despite 
our lack of diplomatic relations, we remain 
wholeheartedly committed to developing 
closer ties. We sec great potential in the 
future for the promotion of United 
Kingdom exports and investment, 
attraction of tourism and the promotion of 
educational links in the United Kingdom 
and Taiwan.' For the future, British 
companies would be encouraged to take 
advantage of Taiwanese opportunities, the 
British Council/ university partnership 
would be continued and die campaign to 
attract Taiwanese invesunent to Britain 
intensified. 

Source: Speech by Mr Jeremy Hanley in an 
adjournment debate. House of Commons, 
13 March 1996. 


Middle East peace process 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, issued 
the following statement at the Middle East 
summit in Egypt on 13 March. 

'Egypt is a senior member of the club of 
Middle East peacemakers. It is right that we 
should be meeting here in Sinai, whose 
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peace and prosperity are one of the 
significant practical achievements of the 
Middle Fast peace process so far. 

'We are here today tor a simple reason: to 
support peace through political 
negotiation, and to make clear our 
implacable opposition to the wickedness of 
terrorism, and agree on prac tical measures 
to combat that terrorism. 

‘All those present share an absolute 
abhorrence of terrorist violence and a 
revulsion at those who murder innocent 
people. Most, like us, have known the effect 
of terrorism at first hand. But we arc also 
here because of our full-hearted support for 
the peace process. We are not willing to see 
recent hopes die. file Middle Fast has seen 
remarkable progress in recent years, ft lias 
been led hv exceptional and courageous 
men, some of whom are, sadly, noL with us 
today. 

‘We owe it to them not to give in to those 
who have the evil purpose of destroying 
what has been created and preventing a 
peace settlement. If thev win, peace loses. 
The people of the United Kingdom know 
something of the emotions and political 
difficulties involved in sustaining a process 
towards peace. We have only too much 
bitter experience of our own. Recently 
terrorist violence has also returned to the 
streets of London. Unjustified. 
Unacceptable. Leading nowhere but to 
more violence. We reject it with contempt. 
And we will continue to work for a lasting 
settlement with all those committed to 
peaceful, democratic methods. 

‘So I warmly welcome the co-operation 
between President Arafat and Prime 
Minister Peres to this end. I welcome the 
action President Arafat has taken. I urge 
him to persevere in this course, whatever 
the difficulties. Israel alone cannot police 
the Palestinian areas. The only solution is 
full collaboration between the Palestinian 
and Israeli security forces. 

They already do co-operate. As they do 
more, the way will I hope soon be clear for 
present measures affecting the people of 
the West Bank and Gaze to be eased. The 
parties need circumstances to be created 
which enable them to return to the 
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negotiating table as soon as possible, on the 
Syrian as well as the Palestinian tracks. 

‘Britain has applauded the major steps 
forward between Israel, Egypt, Jordan and 
the Palestinians. We welcome recent 
progress in talks between Israel and Syria. 
That support remains complete today. 

‘We already co-operate with both Israel 
and the: Palestinian Authority in the field of 
counter terrorism. We are looking urgently 
with them at the moment at what further 
practical help we might offer. We will 
consult President Arafat about how we can 
help train further the Palestinian Police 
Force and meet the needs of the 
Palestinian population. If by doing this we 
can erode the support Hamas gains: so 
much the better. If we deprive them of new 
breeding grounds in which to work, 
something worthwhile will have been 
achieved. 

‘We all know that terrorism is an 
international phenomenon. It thrives on 
international support. If often operates as 
Shimon Peres said, out of pariah states. We 
need collectively to try to stop this. L 
believe the time has come for us to look 
together, as part of the follow-up to this 
meeting, at the activities not just of those 
who actively conspire to commit terrorist 
acts but also at those who abuse the 
hospitality and protection available: in 
some of our countries to create a climate 
in which terrorism can flourish. We need 
the right tools to tackle the terrorist fund- 
raisers and planners. This is something we 
must examine together, as those 
concerned will move from one safe haven 
to another. We have already started such 
an examination in Britain. I encourage 
others to do so, and to look at this 
collectively. 

‘But let us not forget where the core of 
the problem lies: with the bombers who 
have so savagely shattered the peaceful 
lives of Israelis in recent weeks and with 
those countries which encourage, 
condone and actively sponsor this 
terrorism. Let a clear call go out from this 
Conference to these countries to abandon 
such vicious policies. We have already spelt 
this out to Iran and Libya. I urge all 
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concerned to commit themselves fully to 
the light for the peace process and against 
terrorism. 

‘We are at a critical and difficult moment 
in the Process. But such moments have 
been met and overcome in the past. We 
must all be there to help ensure that they 
are met and overcome once more, in the 
future. If we are able to move in that 
direction, this meeting will have achieved 
something. But we must also move to 
practical action in the areas I have 
outlined.' 

Source: Statement by the Prime Minister, 
Mr John Major, at the Middle East peace 
summit, Sharm El Shaikh, Egypt, IS March 
1996. 


European aid and industry 

The Overseas Development Minister, Lady 
Chalker, gave a speech to the European 
Parliamentarians and Industrialists Council 
(EPIC) in Strasbourg on 13 March. 

She said she valued this platform ‘for 
European industrialists, financiers and 
politicians to exchange views’ and she 
would address ‘the complementary 
interests of the public and private sectors.’ 
The ‘right combination of public sector 
interventions and private sector skills will 
always be good for EU aid recipients and 
good for exporters.’ 

EU aid: size and spread 

European aid was increasing: in 1996 it was 
expected to be 5.5 billion ECU . ‘Any EU 
exporter who is still focusing only on 
opportunities from their national govern- 
ment’s aid programme is making a mistake 
. . . But exporters should notice another key 
change in EC aid: its geographical spread. 
As the external perspective of the 
Community has responded to political 
change ... so has its aid programme been 
extended. In 1989 94 per cent of EC aid 
went to the more traditional aid recipients 
- Sub Saharan Africa, the Caribbean, the 
Pacific, Asia, Latin America, leaving just six 


per cent for other recipients. In 1996 these 
other recipients - mainly the countries of 
the former Soviet Union, central and east- 
ern Europe, and the Mediterranean, will 
receive around half of the EC’s external 
assistance.' 

Procurement opportunities 

EU industry therefore had ‘tremendous 
opportunities to win business from aid 
funded projects.’ Winning this business 
required intelligence gathering in coun- 
tries and an association with local compa- 
nies. ‘In the service sector there is alreadv a 

/ 

strong trend towards the formation of pan- 
European consortia of consultancy firms to 
share costs. 

Opportunities resulting from opening up free 
markets 

‘There is another set of business opportuni- 
ties that results from Community and 
indeed, Member States’, aid. These are 
even more important. They flow from the 
beneficial effects of economic reform 
which F.U aid has done so much to encour- 
age: the reduction of trade barriers; the 
moves to free market exchange rales; the 
opening up of economies to foreign invest- 
ment; the building of strong private sectors. 
Export and investment opportunities from 
these changes will far exceed procurement 
opportunities available directly, even from 
the Community’s large and increasing aid 
budget. 

The UK has always been a steadfast 
advocate of aid which supports economic 
reform and a strong private sector. We have 
done so both in our bilateral activities and 
in the programmes of the multilaterals we 
help fund - such as the World Bank and the 
EC itself. 

Private sector development runs as a 
thread through all activities of the British 
aid programme’. First of all, ‘aid has a role 
in sponsoring the economic reforms which 
more and more developing countries have 
adopted over the last 15 years. An 
important purpose has been to make way 
for the private sector’. In eastern Europe 
‘we have emphasised the recapitalisation 
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of banks, the establishment of sound market access. There is a clear svnen 
capital markets, and privatisation. For between these trade and aid relationship 
example, we have supported Poland's mass which EU companies should take int 
privatisation programme’. In Africa ‘we account in their regional strategies, 
have concentrated on getting exchange 

rales right. the dismantling of state Support for EU business to seize opportunities 
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husiness. 

‘Second, we also have an important role 
in enhancing developing countries’ 
productive capacity, especially in power and 
water supplies/ transport infrastructure 
and research and development into 
technology suitable for their needs. 

‘Third, we have large programmes to 
improve the coverage arid quality of basic 
education and health services. The 
produc tive pav-off will be longer term, but 
all the evidence, from East Asia for 
example, suggests that they are crucial for 
development. In Indonesia, a long-standing 
UK-supported project has promoted the 
principles of active learning and 
professional support for primary school 
teachers.' ('.outlines as diverse as Poland, 
Peru, India, Uganda and Ghana were 
feeling the benefits of economic reform. 
Aid procurement contracts in countries just 
starting the reform process, such as Jordan, 
‘could represent the first step in a long 
commercial relationship with those 
countries.’ 

In the former Yugoslavia, the public and 
private sectors ‘need to work together to 
make the rehabilitation a success. The UK 
has committed £289 million since the 
troubles began, both bilaterally and 
through the F.G. We stand ready to do 
more." EU business could make ‘a truly 
worthwhile contribution to stability' in the 
region.’ 

Relationship between trade and aid 
Trade and aid should be seen as comple- 
mentary'. ‘While the opportunities from aid 
and its beneficial effects have been increas- 
ing, recent agreements with developing 
countries and countries of central and east- 
ern Europe are liberalising reciprocal 


vices of the Commission, including its in- 
country missions, hut also those of Member 
States. 

‘Second, the EG funds programmes 
which aim to facilitate contacts and 
partnerships between businesses’ which 
were particularly significant in countries 
which have a private sector with growing 
export capacities. They included the ‘ECU’’ 

- the F.G Investment Partners Scheme for 
countries in Asia, Latin America, the 
Mediterranean, and South Africa; the 
‘ JOPP’ for central Europe; and the various 
regional programmes including the new 
ASIA-INVEST. These schemes arc based on 
the principle of mutual benefit: the 
European firm establishes a presence in the 
local market and the developing country 
partner gains investment capital, new 
technology or know-how. 

‘For the future, there are two more ways 
in which the Commission could help. First, 
there should be better provision of 
information on the community’s economic 
co-operation programmes and it must be 
presented in a style that busy commercial 
managers ran grasp.’ 

Second, ‘it is vital to achieve transparent 
tendering procedures. Bureaucracy must be 
cut, particularly so that smaller companies 
who may have much needed specialist skills 
are not discouraged from bidding.’ Good 
work done by skilled companies ‘assists the 
beneficiary country and helps other EU 
companies to enter a market. Pressure to 
award contracts on a quota basis should be 
resisted. Aid, it should be remembered, is a 
major item of Community expenditure and 
we must maintain public, commercial and 
parliamentary confidence in the system. In 
short, the best company must win and be 
seen to win.’ 
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Conclusion 

I ‘Let me conclude by summarising some 
key points for exporters: 

; - Community aid has grown rapidly in size 
; and geographical coverage, so use the 
opportunities it offers; 

; - search widely for opportunities, and not 
just in Brussels: 

- use the Commission ’s information 
services unci in-country representations - as 
w ell as those of Member States; 

- remember that, in a country undergoing 
reform, aid-related business could be just 
the start of a commercial relationship with a 
country. 

‘For my part, I assure you that the UK will 
/on tinuc to work with other Member States, 
lie Commission and the Parliament to do 
ill we can to bring the skills of the private 
lector to bear in solving the problems of aid 
ccipient countries.’ 

source: Speech by Lady Clialker to 
he European Parliamentarians and 
ndu.sfrialists Council. * Parliamentary 
Yssembly, Strasbourg, 13 March 1996. 

*eace implementation and 
■econstruction in Bosnia 

The Minister for Overseas Development, 
-ady Chalker, and Dame Pauline Neville- 
ones gave a press conference about recon- 
struction in Bosnia on 20 March. 

Lady Chalker said that she had called the 
press conference 'to tell you how Britain is 
taking the lead in speeding up the 
rehabilitation of essential services in 
Bosnia. You will know that we have been 
involved in connecting electricity, water and 
gas in Bosnia over the last two years. It was 
British electricity engineers that got the 
trams started again in Sarajevo. I remember 
well people saying to me at the time “this is 
the real first sign of normality". 

‘But what we are up to now is much, 
much bigger. We are making a start on 
rebuilding the physical infrastructure of 
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Bosnia. That is an essential element of the 
whole peace implementation plan agreed 
in Dayton last November. It is an important 
prelude to the elections which will be held 
by September. We have to show that peace 
pays. There has to be some positive, 
tangible benefit to the people to prove that 
life can be better. 

‘The rehabilitation of essential public 
services will do more than anything to 
persuade the parties that the rewards of 
peace are real. That is why l am announcing 
today a total package of £17 million: £12 
million of which will help provide essential 
services such as electricity, water, gas, 
railways. £3 million will go towards holding 
the elections. 

‘There is a further £2 million for helping 
with the return of refugees, and those 
skilled people who will actually help in the 
country’s reconstruction. We are not taking 
British workmen to Bosnia to do this, we are 
working with Bosnians under our guidance 
and direction. 

‘There will be some additional 
rehabilitation work through the 
international management group which is 
already doing vital reconstruction. And we 
are also going to help them with 
communications. We are going to provide 
5.000 clockwork radios and these will he 
distributed to the communities. It is 
critically important that the people are 
involved in the whole of this rehabilitation. 

‘So it is going to be work in the power 
sector and on electricity generation and 
distribution. The electricity transmission 
lines will run right from the south-east up to 
the north-west in Bosnia, crossing all 
communities. 

‘We shall be helping with 
telecommunications and the Sarajevo gas 
supply. We have identified projects in the 
Federation and in Republica Serbska. And 
the repair of existing transmission lines will 
certainly benefit both entities in single 
projects. This is incredibly important, to 
have practical cross-border co-operation, 
integrated networks and communal 
reconciliation. 

*1 am sure that it is right to concentrate 
on energy and telecommunications because 
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these nit’ fundamental to the Bosnians 
caput in to start up their industry again and 
,n provide jobs for the long term. Th 
projects themselves , and the revitalised 
industries, not only require power and 
communications, hut they will also he very 
important for demobilised soldiers and 
others looking lor a means of regular 
income. 

“Our action to accelerate reconstruction 
needs more than money, it needs drive and 
determination. Pauline Nevillejones, who is 
the senior special adviser to Carl Bildt’s 
office, is helping to provide the high level 
strengthening and co-ordination in his 
offices’ work. The ODA [Overseas 
Development Administration | is providing 
the technical experts to ( lari Bilclt to advise 
on reconstruction. We arc looking at 
providing further specialist advisers as and 
when they are required. W'e have already, tor 
instance, attached two economic advisers to 
Prime Minister Muratovic’s office. 

‘But Britain cannot do everything and it 
will he essential to persuade other donors to 
share this reconstruction push with us. 1 
shall be in Canada and the United States at 
the end of this week and next week, and 1 
shall be talking to them about what we are 
doing. 

‘The police implementation force has a 
substantial interest in the success of the civil 
implementation in general, and recon- 
struction in particular. Military and civil 
objectives share common ground: the 
achievement of tangible progress in a 
secure environment to cement a lasting 
peace. 

‘We are cooperating closely with IFOR, 
particularly with their military' engineers, 
for example in de-mining, which is essential 
for almost everything we are doing. 

’I think also you will see that this is a very 
ambitious programme, but it is a very vital 
one. Everyone who has worked in Bosnia, 
and outside it, knows just how much has to 
be done to make the peace work. Britain 
has proved its commitment to the people of 
Bosnia throughout the last four years. We 
are determined to be in the forefront of 
helping them now that peace has come.’ 

Dame Pauline Neville-Jones said the 


British Government's initiative was « 
helpful, both in its timing and the kinc 
projects being undertaken. 'We are real 7; 
a new stage of Bosnia implementation. ’ . 
winter ended, the next phase wa 
kickstarting the economy and preparing foi 
elections. Following the election, which 
would be in August or early September, 
‘what has to come into being are the 
institutions of the unified country. Those 
institutions are only going to be institutions 
of a unified country if the people who have 
been elected actually want that to happen.’ 
It was important ‘to try and bring about a 
climate both of confidence and of progress, 
and persuade the voters to vote for those 
who want to co-operate, and reject those 
who stand for confrontation and an ethnic- 
separation. 

‘In the North Atlantic Council this 
morning, in Brussels, I think there will be 
consideration of the letter which Car! Bildt 
wrote: recently to NATO allies about the 
help that he would like from IFOR. I think 
there is every reason to suppose that we are 
going to get a very constructive and helpful 
reply on that. And I think we see a 
partnership emerging between the two 
which will strengthen, both his ability to do 
his job, and also help IFOR in its task within 
the timetable that has been set. So that is 
another important development in 
strengthening the general effort.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Baroness 
Chalker, Minister For Overseas Develop- 
ment, and Dame Pauline Neville-Jones, 
London, 20 March 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

ALBANIA 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, gave a press conference with the 
President of Albania, Mr Berisha, in Tirana 
on 21 February. 

He said that it was ‘an historic day in the 
history of relations between Albania and 
the United Kingdom. Our Charge 
d’Affaires, Mr Tesoriere, is being up-graded 
to the status of Ambassador and will be the 
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; first resident Ambassador of the United 
Kingdom to Albania. This is a clear 
•' indication that our bilateral relations are 
•' continuing to go from suength to strength. 

With a resident Ambassador here new 
forms of co-operation can be explored and 
will enable the United Kingdom to make an 
even more constructive contribution to the 
important work that Albania is seeking to 
achieve. 

‘There is already a very significant 
amount of bilateral co-operation. The 
Know How Fund is making an important 
contribution towards helping Albania’s 
reform process and we expect to see that 
continue. There is co-operation between 
the military of the two countries, 
particularly with regard to English language 
training and other forms of assistance. 
There is also much interest by British 
companies in developing the economic 
opportunities here in Albania. It is 
encouraging that trade, historically very 
low, has been increasing significantly over 
the last few years. We believe there are good 
opportunities for further trade and 
investment. That is something which we will 
all be seeking to encourage in a number of 
different ways. The European Union is 
giving attention to a special relationship 
with Albania that will enable Albania to 
realise its economic potential in a way that 
will give opportunities for employment and 
the growth of prosperity. 

Relations with the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia 

‘On the wider international issues, I agree 
with the President that it is important to see 
progress in respect of Kosovo. The United 
Kingdom has, along with other Western 
countries, made it clear to President 
f ilosevic that we believe, only when there is 
important progress with regard to Kosovo, 
respecting the need to take into account 
Kosovo’s distinct identity, will it be possible 
for the government in Belgrade to fully 
benefit from co-operation with internation- 
al financial institutions. To achieve the 
relationship with the European Union 
would be important to its own economic 
development. 


‘But Kosovo is an issue that also needs to 
be addressed by President Milosevic. Along 
with other countries, we urge him to use 
this opportunity, this important time for 
change in progress, to take that particular 
issue on board and show the people of 
Kosovo that this is a matter that can be 
resolved in a satisfactory way.’ 

Source: Press conference given by the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm Rifkind and 
the President of Albania, Mr Berisha, 
Tirana, Wednesday, 21 February 1996. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 

Interviewed in Athens on 21 February, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm Rifkind, 
said that a distinction must he drawn 
’between the European Union and the indi- 
vidual countries of the European Union. In i 
the recent crisis in the Aegean, for exam- 
ple, the United Kingdom was very much 
involved, not just the United States. 1 spoke 
to the Turkish Foreign Minister and we had 
contact with our Greek colleagues. There 
was a contribution made by one or two 
other European countries as well. The 
European Union itself does not have a sin- 
gle foreign policy. It is something which 
may gradually evolve, but within Europe 
there are different historical and cultural 
traditions. It will take some time before the 
aspiration of a common foreign policy can 
be realised.’ 

One of the issues ‘that will be discussed at 
the Intergovernmental Conference will be 
ways of actually making a common foreign 
policy easier, of getting better co- 
ordination. On a range of issues there have 
been common positions which all the 
countries of the European Union have 
agreed. ’ 

The interviewer said that half ‘the 
governments in the European Union have 
declared that borders of each Member State 
should be considered as borders of the 
Union and therefore there is an obligation 
on the Union to uphold and defend them. 
Greece was happy to hear that. But it seems 
that you object to that?’ Mr Rifkind replied 
that ‘The European Union’s external 
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frontiers are dearly the external frontiers of 
the Member States of the European Union. 
Thai is a simple fact. So far as matters of 
defence are concerned, the European 
Union is not a defence institution. It has no 
defence treaty. The European Union 
cannot be responsible for armies, military- 
operations and matters of that kind. The 
European Union is a political organisation.’ 
He said that as fat as ‘the question of the 
territorial position is concerned, the United 
Kingdom’s position is the same as France, 
Germany and other Member States of the 
European Union. We welcome the very 
constructive and statesmanlike way in which 
Greece helped to bring recent tension to a 
conclusion. We also welcome die views 
expressed in Athens, and elsewhere, that 
problems have to be resolved by peaceful 
means and by means that do not involve the 
use of armed forces.’ 

Recent events between G recce and 
Turkey, lie thought, were perhaps ‘a 
symptom of a wider problem. For many 
years sadly Greece and Turkey have had a 
very diiliruh relationship, a lot of distrust, a 
lot of mutual suspicion. That is why not only 
the United Kingdom but other countries as 
well have tried to encourage Greece and 
Turkey to discuss the overall relationship, 
the strategic relationship. They are both 
valuable members of the NATO Alliance. It 
is distressing if two members of the same 
alliance have differences of view which 
sometimes hold up progress both in NATO 
and elsewhere.’ 

If Greece and Turkey both lelt it was the 
way forward to go to the International 
Court in The Hague, 'that would be very 
satisfactory. The Hague exists as an 
alternative to war, it exists as a peaceful way 
of resolving problems. If Greece and Turkey 
concluded this was the way forward, we 
would say that is very statesmanlike.’ 

He had held meetings with Greek and 
Turkish officials, and there ‘are clearly a 
number of ideas being considered. I 
welcome the fact that within Greece there is 
a lot of thought being given as to what 
lessons to learn from the problems of the 
last few weeks. I hope some thought is being 
given to how we can see a change in the 


historic relationship between Greece and 
Turkey. If Greece and Turkey were able to 
put out the hand of friendship to each 
other, and if that was accepted, it would be a 
tremendous boost for the Eastern 
Mediterranean, for the NATO Alliance, for 
the European Union and for Europe as a 
whole.’ 

Source: Interview given by the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Malcolm Rilkind, to Mega TV, 
Athens, Wednesday, 21 February 1996. 


SANCTIONS AGAINST SERBIA 

The Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman issued the following statement 
on 26 February. 

‘In accordance with paragraph 2 of 
Security Council Resolution 1022, the 
Security Council received on 26 February 
from the NATO Secretary-General a report 
staling that the Bosnian Serb forces have 
withdrawn from the zones of separation 
established in the peace agreement. The 
sanctions on the Bosnian Serbs are 
therefore suspended with clTecl from 27 
February.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office- 
spokesman, 26 February 1996. 


AID SPENDING 

Continued support for Commonwealth of 
Learning 

Britain marked (lommon wealth Da)- on 1 1 
March by pledging a further £600,000 for 
the Commonwealth of learning (COI.), 
the initiative that promotes distance learn- 
ing throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Overseas Development Minister, 
Lady Chalker, announced this pledge of 
continued support over financial years 
1997/8 and 1998/9, extending British 
funding when present financing 
arrangements expire in March 1997. She 
said that ‘Britain endorses the valuable 
work of the Commonwealth of Learning in 
expanding access to education. The 
demand for distance learning in developing 
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countries is increasing and COL is well 
placed to provide much needed 
educational opportunities.’ 

The Commonwealth of Learning was set 
up in Vancouver in 1987 to promote pan- 
Common wealth cooperation in distance 
learning through colleges, universities and 
regional institutions. COL runs major 
distance learning initiatives in the 
Caribbean, the Pacific, Asia and Africa and 
organises programmes such as scholarships, 
(raining, bursary schemes and tele- 
communications links. Other donors 
include Australia, Brunei, Canada and India. 


Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 11 March 1996. 


Aid for Palestinians 


assistance for the Palestinians was pledged 
on 13 March. 

He made the announcement at the 
Sharm El-Sheikh summit in Egypt, which is 
being hosted by President Clinton and 
President Mubarak. 

This latest announcement brings total 
British aid pledged to the Palestinians to 
£87 million over three years. The new 
funding will support projects to be 
identified by the ODA in the coming 
weeks. 

British assistance to the Palestinians 
focuses on good government (including 
police), water and sanitation, health and 
education. By improving firing standards 
such aid can help maintain support for the 
peace process and reduce the discontent on 
which terrorism breeds. 


The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
pledged a further £2 million of economic istration press release, 13 March 1996. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


Common Fisheries Policy 

The Agriculture Minister, Mr Douglas 
Hogg, made a statement to the House of 
Commons on 6 March about the Common 
Fisheries Policy and the Factor tame judge- 
ment. 

He said that the court’s judgement was ‘a 
stage, albeit an important one, in the acdon 
brought in the divisional court against Her 
Majesty's Government for damages in 
respect of the losses that Spanish and other 
owners of fishing vessels incurred as a result 
of their exclusion from the UK register and 
consequent inability to fish. 

‘The divisional court sought guidance 
from the European Court, and the latter 
has now ruled that member states are 
obliged to make good damage caused to 
individuals by breaches of Community Law 
attributable to the state where the national 
legislature was responsible for the breach in 
question and where the breach is 
sufficiently serious. Importantly, the court 
also ruled that it is for national courts to 
decide whether such a breach has occurred 
and what damages are available. 

‘There has been speculation about the 
damages that might be payable. It is far too 
early to comment, because it is for those 
involved - the Factortame applicants - to 
decide whether to proceed with their claim 
and if so to substantiate any claim to the 
full. 

‘The court’s judgements in this and the 
earlier Factortame cases have highlighted 
the fact that quotas allocated to each 
member state do not always benefit the 
fishing communities of that member state. 


That is because the eligibility for quotas and 
their administration by member states have 
to take account of general treaty provisions 
— for example, on the right of establishment 
and the freedom of movement. That has 
certainly undermined the benefit that the 
United Kingdom fishing industry has been 
able to secure from the fishing 
opportunities available to it under the 
common fisheries policy. 

‘It is clear that we should not go on as we 
are. That is why both the Deputy Prime 
Minisetre and 1 explained to the House 
yesterday that the Government are looking 
at all the options. They include pursuing 
treaty or other changes at the 
intergovernmental conference. We want to 
achieve measures that enable member 
states to ensure that fishing opportunities 
arising from their national quota provide 
real benefits to their own fishing 
communities and not to others.’ 

Source: House of Commons Hansard, 6 
March 1996, Vol. 273 No. 64, col. 345. 

Shorter Notes 

AR1ANE 5 SPACE PROGRAMME 

The Science and Technology Minister Ian 
Taylor, announced on 4 March that Britain 
was to join the Ariane 5 space launcher pro- 
gramme. 

In a written answer to a Parliamentary 
Question from Mr Spencer Badste MP, Mr 
Taylor said he was ‘pleased to confirm that 
the UK has joined the Ariane 5 programme. 
The Government has committed £2.8 
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million to this project up to the year 2000. 
The European Space Agency (ESA) plans to 
carry out the first launch of Ariane 5 on 15 
May 1996 and its payioad will be the four- 
satellite ESA science mission “Cluster”. UK 
ndustry contributed significantly to Ariane 
4 , which captured 60 per cent of the world 
market for launching commercial satellites. 
This new programme will enable UK 
companies to transfer their skills and to 
pursue competitive opportunities well into 
:he next century. 

‘UK companies and UK science have 
lelped to make Ariane 4 a success story by 
upplying specialist systems and 
omponents both for the launcher and for 
ground control. Until now, the UK 
government has chosen not to contribute 
o the next generation, Ariane 5, which was 
originally designed to launch a European 
space plane, Hermes. However, welcoming 
the fact that Ariane 5 has since been more 
dearly matched to the worldwide needs of 
customers wanting to launch the next 
generation of communication and 
scientific satellites, we agreed last year to 


reconsider that earlier decision. As a full 
member of Ariane 5, we can support this 
important collaborative endeavour and 
ensure access to cost effective and highly 
reliable launch services. This is of 
particular importance to the UK as we are 
Europe’s largest users of space-derived 
services. In addition, I have asked BNSC to 
consider exploitation of other flexible 
launch systems appropriate to small 
payloads for specific experiments. 

‘My announcement coincides with 
confirmation today by ESA and the French 
space agency CNES of the start of pre- 
parations for the first launch of Ariane 5. 

‘I would like to congratulate those UK 
companies who are already suppliers to 
Arianespace and anticipate that my 
announcement today will lead to further 
opportunities for them and for other UK 
companies. This is a fine example of 
Government and industry working in 
partnership. ’ 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 4 March 1996. 
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Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


Sea Empress oil spill 

The Transport Secretary, Sir George 
Young, made a statement to the House of 
Commons on 22 February about the Sea 
Empress oil spill. 

He said that the re.soulution of this inci- 
dent would take time. Since his earlier state- 
ment ‘the elements have posed consider- 
able dangers and difficulties for the salvors 
engaged by the ship's owners. Difficulties 
with wind and tide have led to the ship 
regouuding on a number of occasions and 
to the loss of additional, and significant, 
amounts of oil Despite these difficulties, 
immense efforts have been made by the 
salvors to try to stabilise the ship in order to 
prevent further loss of oil and to remove 
the oil still on board. 

“Where oil has escaped, my Marine 
Pollution Control Unit's [MPCU] aircraft 
have sprayed it with dispersants. At the 
same time, between 150 and 160 people, 
organised by MPCU and supervised by 
qualified beachmasters, have been working 
to clean up oil which has been washed 
ashore. There has been no shortage of 
manpower or resources: all the equipment 
which could physically be brought into the 
beaches has been made available. The local 
and harbour authorides and voluntary bod- 
ies have also been working hard to protect 
the environment. 

“As the House will know the ship was suc- 
cessfully refloated last night and towed to a 
jetty in Milford Haven, where it is protected 
by a boom. There was some further escape 
of oil from the vessel during these opera- 
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into smaller takers that will be broug 
alongside. This operation needs to be cai 
fully planned and prepared and is likely i 
take some days. Every effort will be taken I 
prevent any further discharges from th 
ship. 

‘We are not yet in a position to confirt 
precisely the amount of the ship’s carg 
that remains on board. Indications are th: 
up to half the cargo - some 65,000 tonnes 
has been spilt. Of this light crude, around 
quarter will have evaporated. Howeve 
there is considerable pollution at sera an 
on parts of the coastline. Much of th 
pollution at sea is in the form of sheens bt 
there are also patches of thicker oil. Whe 
it is appropriate to do so these thickc 
patches are being sprayed with dispersam 
by aircraft. There are also three oil recover 
vessels currently operating at sea and tw 
further oil recovery vessels are proceedin 
to the area. Oil recovery operations are als 
continuing within Milford Haven. 

“There is pollution also on parts of th 
coastline. The clean-up techniques use 
will vary between sites and are decided i 
full consultation with environment exper: 
and interests under the overall control c 
the Joint Response Centre established b 
the MPCU and the harbour and loc: 
authorities at Milford Haven. The actu: 
clean-up operations are being undertake 
by local authority and oil company persoi 
nel and by specialist contractors. Ever 
assistance is being given to the voluntar 
bodies who are dealing with oiled seabird. 
I would like to pay tribute to these bodie 
for all the valuable work they are doing.’ 

* » • > < i ■ «• ii r »• 
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* Marine Accident Investigation Branch 
: (MAIB) ‘has already initiated an inquiry 
. into the causes of the grounding of the Sea 
Empress. MAIB inspectors have been on the 
scene since Friday and have made good 
■ progress. The Chief Inspector of Marine 
Accidents will provide me with a full report 
that will he published. I atn sure that MAIB 
is the right body to do this’ and provide ‘a 
thorough professional examination of what 
went wrong so we can learn whatever 
lessons there are (o learn for the design, 
operation, management and pilotage of 
tankers.’ 

On the conduc t of the salvage operation, 
which was the responsibility of the salvors, 
though proposals had to be agreed with the 
Port Authority and the MPCIJ, Sir George 
reiterated ‘tnv unstinting admiration - 
A'hich 1 am sure the whole House shares - 
‘dr the tireless work which the teams of 
salvors, together with members of the 
emergency services, military and civilian 
helicopter crews, the ship’s crew, admiralty 
salvage experts, members of the MPCU and 
ill those involved have put into the salvage 
>peration since the accident, often in 
tiabolical conditions of danger, gales, 
iee/ing temperatures and acute physical 
discomfort.’ 

Nevertheless, the fact that the vessel 
emained stranded for five days and some 
15,000 tonnes of oil had been spilt needed 
o be investigated, why this happened ‘and 
vheihcr there is any more that could l>e 
lone to make a future salvage operation 
note likely to succeed. To that end I have 
tsked the Chief Inspector of Marine 
\ccidents to extend the scope of the cur- 
ent investigation to include the salvage 
jperations’, their planning and execution 
md the contingency plans made. 

The Secretary of State for Wales had 
mnounced the previous day that up to 
-250,000 was being ‘made available for a 
'comprehensive environmental assessment 
md long-term monitoring programme in 
treas affected by the spill. The work will 
-tart immediately’ by the Countryside 
Commission for Wales with other agencies 
ind voluntary groups. The ‘immediate 
ieed is to minimise to the extent that is pos- 


sible environment effects of the spill. But 
we must not lose sight of the need to learn 
for the future.’ The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food were arranging for 
‘diversion of the research vessel Corystes 
from its current research work to a new 
mission of fishing and environmental mon- 
itoring. ’ 

Sir George said he wished ‘to express our 
appreciation of the work of those involved 
in the ciean-up operation who are often 
working in exposed and unpleasant condi- 
tions. Nonetheless, we will also need to 
assess the pollution response and clcan-up 
operations.’ He proposed to appoint ‘an 
independent assessor to undertake a 
rigourous examination for ns of the 
response and clean-up procedures and 
techniques employed following the Sea 
Empress.' It was essential that the examina- 
tions of the environmental impact and of 
clean-up operations ‘are brought together 
and published in a form which will provide 
clear guidance for the future. This will be 
done.'W’hen the investigation was com- 
plete, ‘we will be in a position to assess the 
lessons on this particular spill and set them 
in the context off and Donaldson’s findings 
and recommendations [after the Brner oil 
spill J , the vast majority of which we are 
implementing.’ 

Source: House of Commons Hansard, 

22 February 1996, Vol 272 No 64, cols. 493- 
496. 


BSE 

The Agriculture Minister, Mr Douglas 
Hogg, made a statement to the House of 
Commons on 20 March aobut the cattle 
disease, BSE. 

He said that the House would ‘wish to 
know the action that I propose to take to 
ensure that the risk to the public is 
minimised. 

“The additional recommendations just 
made by the the Spongiform Encephalo- 
pathy Advisory Committee that most imme- 
diately affect agriculture departments are 
that carcases from cattle aged over 30 
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months muse be deboned in specially 
licensed plants supervised by the Meat 
Hygiene Service and that trimmings be 
kept out of any food chain; arid that the use 
of mammalian meat and bonemeal in feed 
for all farm animals be banned. 

‘The committee goes on to state that if 
these and its other recommendations are 
carried out, the risk from eating beef is now 
likely to be extremely small. 

‘Tlu; Government have accepted these 
recommendations, and 1 will put them 
into effect as soon as possible. Any further 
measures that SEAC may recommend will 
be given the most urgent consideration. 
Also, and with immediate effect, 1 have 
instructed that existing controls in 
slaughterhouses and other meat plants 
and in feed mills should he even more 
vigourously enforced. 

‘I do not believe that this information 
should damage consumer confidence and 
thus the beef market. But I should say that 
support mechanisms exists in the Common 
Agricultural Policy and the Government 
will monitor the position closely. I will natu- 
rally report developments to the House. 

‘I recognise that there will be public con- 
cern but the Government’s chief medical 
officer advises us that there is no scientific 
evidence that BSE can be transmitted to 
man by beef. In fact, he has stated that he 
will continue to eat beef as part of a varied 
and balanced diet - as, indeed, shall 1. In 
view of what 1 have announced, the 
Government believes that British beef can 
be eaten with confidence.’ 

Committee statement 

The Spongiform Encephalopathy Advisory 
Committee (SEAC) issued a statement 
about Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease on 24 
March. This was that the ten cases of a pre- 
vously unrecognised variant of Creutfeldt- 
Jakob disease might be linked to exposure 
to BSE before the introduction of the SBO 
(specified bovine offal) ban in 1989. It 
concluded that infants and children were 
not likely to be at greater risk than adults, 
nor were the immunosuppressed, patients 
in hospital, or pregnant women. It said 
that, however, parents ‘are naturally con- 
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cerned about the risks to their own chil- 
dren. No human activity is without some 
risk; if the Government rigorously 
enforces the current and newly recom- 
mended controls we believe that this risk is 
likely to be extremely small; however the 
Committee recognises that parents will 
often choose to reduce risk to their chil- 
dren beyond that which they are prepared 
to accept for themselves. ‘ 

it is important to be aware that many 
foods are associated with health risks and 
that changing from beef to non-beef prod- 
ucts in not necessarily without risk.’ 

Government statement 

Mr Hogg made a further statement on 25 
March, saying that he would be bringing 
about the SEAC’s recommendations ‘as 
expeditiously as possible.’ Some European 
Union member states had ‘banned the 
import of some beef products from the UK 
and in some cases live animals as well. 1 do 
not believe these measures are justified by 
the SEAC findings, which explicitly 
referred to exposure to BSE before the 
Specified Bovine Offal ban in 1989. My 
officials are arguing in Brussels that the ban 
is unjustified. 

‘However, the House will also be con- 
cerned about the effect of recent alarm on 
the beef market, and on the livelihoods of 
the many thousands employed in the 
several industries connected with it. As 1 
made clear to the House last week a num- 
ber of mechanisms exist within the 
Common Agricultural Policy to support the 
beef market. These include intervention on 
young male animals including safety net 
intervention if prices fall to particularly low 
levels, export refunds, and other measures 
such as aid to private storage, and aid for 
the slaughter of young male calves from 
dairy herds. 

‘Obviously the precise use we wish to 
make of these, or other, mechanisms, will 
depend upon the extent of the market reac- 
tion. It is too early to judge this with confi- 
dence, but I am in touch with the 
Commission so that measures can be put in 
place as soon as it is clear that they are 
justified.’ 



He said that ‘second to putting in place 
e necessary measures recommended by 
LAC. However, confidence is fragile. I 
all monitor it with scrupulous care and I 
all not hesitate to come before the House 
th further measures if it is clear that they 
e justified by the circumstances.’ 

mrces: Statement by the Agricultural 
inister to the House of Commons, 20 
arch; statement by the Spongiform 
icephalopathy Advisory Committee, 24 
arch; statement by the Agricutural 
inister to the House of Commons, 25 
arch 1996. 

iorter Notes 

jHT against wildlife crime 

DNTINUES 

le Environment Minister, Mr James 
appison, congratulated the Metropolitan 
dice on their continuing fight against 
Idlife crime on 1 March. 

Officers from the Metropolitan Police 
ecuted search warrants that day in a 
miber of premises in East London, in a 
refully co-ordinated operation to crack 
>wn on the use of endangered species in 
linese medicines. 

Mr Clappison said: ‘Today’s operation 
ain demonstrates our commitment to the 
jjht against wildlife crime and the 
mtinuing efforts to stampout the trade in 
riental medicines containing products 
erivedfrom endangered species. Earlier 
lids on oriental pharmacies in Chinese 
immunities in London, Greater 
tanchester and the West Midlands in 
?bruary and November last year were 
ighly successful. Hundreds of products 
lade from, or claiming to be made from, 
idangered species such as rhinos, tigers 
id bears were seized. As a result, a number 
traders were convicted and fined. 

‘This latest operation shows that the 
dice have not relaxed their vigilance, 
hey remain determined to crack down on 
:e illegal trade in endangered species, 
hese continuing activities should send a 
ear message to those involved in the 


illegal wildlife trade that they will not go 
undetected and they will be caught and 
punished.’ 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 1 March 1996. 


MEDICAL ETHICS - SURROGACY 

The British Medical Association (BMA) 
published Changing Conceptions of 
Motherhood - the practice of surrogacy in Britain 
on 12 February, and brought out a leaflet 
on surrogacy for members of the public. 

Changing Conceptions of Motherhood is a 
guide for health professionals. Anecdotal 
evidence suggests that the number of 
people involved in surrogacy arrangements 
is growing each year and, although still less 
common in comparison with other forms of 
assisted reproduction, surrogacy probably 
raises more profound questions and 
challenges some of our most deeply held 
beliefs. The separation of maternity from 
social motherhood raises complex issues 
and it is essential that those considering 
surrogacy have sufficient accurate 
information to make an informed decision. 

Previous BMA policy urged doctors not to 
become involved in surrogacy 
arrangements. A new report was deemed 
necessary, among other reasons, because it 
was suggested that surrogacy arrangements 
were increasing, although they were 
declared legally unenforceable by the 
Human Fertilisation Act 1990; and 
concerns about psychological damage 
caused to individuals. The report deals with 
surrogacy and the law, the relationship 
between the surrogate mother and 
intended parents, the medical aspects of 
surrogacy, and the psychological 
implications. It makes recommendations 
about the need for medical assessment, and 
for many issues to be discussed before a 
surrogacy arrangement is initiated. It 
considers that it is essential that all 
decisions taken about the advisability of 
proceeding are viewed from the perspective 
of the child’s best interests, even at the 
expense of the interests of adult parties. 

In many surrogacy arrangements medical 



advice is not sought and the wain source of 
information is voluntary surrogacy 
agencies. Many of those working for such 
agencies, which cannot operate 
commercially, arc dedicated and 
conscientious, but the BMA believes that 
some form of monitoring would Ik- highly 
desirable, it is also concerned about the 
lack of opportunity for medical and 
psychological support lor individuals 
involved in surrogacy arrangements, and 
believes there is need for research into the 
psychological effects of surrogacy. 

Source: British Medical Association press 
release. 12 February If if H). 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
INDICATORS 

The Environment Secretary, Mr John 
Cummer, said on 12 March that defining 
sustainable development was not easy. He 
welcomed the publication of Indicators of 
Sustainable Development for the United 
Kingdom as being ‘useful in informing us 
about our progress, and stimulating us to 
greater efforts’. 

‘In the introduction to the Sustainable 
Development Strategy, which was published 
in 1994, 1 said that the United Kingdom was 
determined to make sustainable 
development the touchstone of its policies, 
and that we would need to revise and refine 
those policies year by year, so that our 
economy can grow in a way which does not 
cheat on our children. 

‘If wc are to improve our policies, we 
need to monitor how effective they are. 
We already collect and publish a mass of 
environmental information, and a 
comprehensive range of economic and 
social statistics. The challenge somehow is 
to condense this very considerable 
amount of information into a limited 
number of key indicators, so that we can 
see how well we are doing overall, and 
where we need to make further progress. 
We hope also to bring home the main 
messages, not just to government and 
policy makers but to businesses and 
individuals. We need to ensure that we all 


consider how our own actions have H , 
effect on the environment. * t! 

‘That is why I welcome the publication o 
these indicators. They are a first step, but ai 
important one, in developing measures o, 
our progress. We believe that they will | u 
useful not only tn monitoring how we in ilu- 
United Kingdom are doing, but also j f , 
contributing to the international debate on 
indicators. 

‘Defining what we mean by sustainable 
development is not easy. Achieving 
sustainable development presents a 
considerable challenge. I hope that these 
indicator's wili be useful in informing us 
about our progress, and stimulating us to 
greater efforts. ’ 

This preliminary set of 1 IH indicators 
addresses the key sustainable development 
issues for the UK highlighted in the UK’s 
Sustainable Development Strategy 

concerning: die economy; transport use; 
leisure and tourism; overseas trade; energy; 
land use; water resources; forestry; fish 
resources; climate change; ozone layer 
depletion; acid deposition; air; freshwater -j 
quality; marine; wildlife and habitats; land i 
cover and landscape; soil; minerals 
extraction: waste; radioactivity. I 

The UK is one of the first countries in the i 
world to construct sustainable development J 

indicators which explicitly try to link I 

environmental and development concerns. 1 
Where possible, the indicators track trends 
over the last 20 to 25 years. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 12 March 1996. 


ACTION PLAN ON ‘GREEN CLAIMS’ 
PUBLISHED 

A strategy document dealing with the issues 
of ‘green claims’ about consumer products 
was published by the Government on 15 
March. It sets out an action plan for across- 
the board improvements in the informa- 
tion available to consumers about the envi- 
ronmental credentials of everyday prod- 
ucts. 

Announcing the strategy which coincides 
with the publication today of a research 
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J report by the National (consumer Council survey of current practice in the UK market 

(NCC) on the marketing claims of and would be a helpful input to the shaping 
'consumer goods, the Environment Minister of future policy on consumer and 
[James Clappison said that it would help environmental information. ‘It indicates 
[consumers and manufacturers alike for that the regimes which now govern the use 
; there to be some clear ground rules about of environmental claims in broadcast and 
'the terms in which green claims are other media advertising are working 
expressed. Consumers who want to take effectively’. The Trade Descriptions Act was 
environmental factors into account when .still a safeguard against demonstrably false 
they buy a product, need confidence in the claims, but the NCC report suggested it was 
information they are given. Equally, if limited in dealing with ‘on-products’ claims 
manufacturers and retailers could work to a which if not literally false, were vague and 
•ointnon set of principles far providing the pointless unci could give a misleading 
lfbrmution, there would be no need for impression to the consumer.' The 
irni to waste effort competing on the basis Government preferred ‘to make progress 
pointless claims. here by stimulating the market to work 

‘So the Government wi/I he consulting on better, rather than by adding to regulation. 

• formulation of a code of practice for the But we will certainly consider the NCC’s 
iking of on product claims. This will build analysis of options, including the 
existing UK codes on advertising and arguments for statutory backing to support 
l-advertising claims, and on guidance a code of practice. But in any case, the 
rcntly being prepared by the proposed code should be seen as only one 
i-rnational Standards Organisation. element of the wider strategy we are setting 

Me will invite consumer organisations to out today. I want this strategy to encourage 
a leading part in the development of a positive debate about the potential for 
code, working also with manufacturing, environmental information to influence 
tiling, advertising and trading standards personal consumption patterns in 
lies and with the UK £(:o-I.abelling directions which are less damaging to the 
ird and the Energy Saving Trust.* environment.’ 

lr Clappison said that a report 

ilished that day by the National Source: Department of the Environment 
lsumer Council (NCC) was a valuable press release, 15 March 1996. 
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jy election result 

\\ by election was held in the constituency 
‘'of Staffordshire South East on 10 April fol- 
r lowing the death of the Conservative MP, 
Sir David Lightbown. The Labour Party 
ained the seat with a majority of 13,762. 

Irian Jenkins (Labour) 26,155 

. (Jimmy) James (Conservative) 12,393 

i-nnette Davy (Liberal Democrat) 2,042 

ridrew Smith (UK Independence) 1,272 

ord David Sutch (Monster Raving 
Loony) 506 

larron Edwards (National 
Democrats) . 358 

even Mountford (Liberal) 332 

•slie Tucker (Churchill Conservative) 123 
■ws Bunny (Official News Bunny 
Party) 85 

•ville Sarnuelson (Daily Loonylugs 
Earring-up the World) 8(1 

ivid Lucas (Natural Law) 53 

cderick Sandy (Action Against Crime) 53 
in Wood (Restoration of Death 
Pen alt)') 45 

rnout: 59.6 per cent. Conservative 
ijority at the last election: 7,192. 


tte of the parties 

llowing the by-election, the state of the 
rties in the House of Commons was: 


unse.rva.Uve S24 

about ^72 

■iberal Democrats 25 

olster Unionist (Northern Ireland) 9 

Plaid Cymru (Welsh Nationalist) 4 


Social Democratic and Labour Party 
(Northern Ireland) 4 

Scottish National Party 4 

Ulster Democratic Unionist Party 

(Northern Ireland) 3 

United Kingdom Unionist 
(R McCartney) J 

Independent Conservative 

(P Thumham) I 

TOTAL 647 ( 

i 

The remaining four seats are held hv the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and her 
three deputies (die Chairman of Ways and 
Means and the first and second Deputy 
Chairmen of Ways and Means) who do not 
vote except in their official capacity in the 
event of a tie. The Government majority 
over all other parties is one. 

Shorter Note 

SECURITY SERVICE BOOKLET 

The Security Service, commonly known as 
MI5, published a new account of its organi- 
sation and work on 28 March. The 35-page 
booklet updates the first version published 
in 1993. 

The Home Secretary, Mr Michael 
Howard, said that the new booklet ‘builds 
on the foundations of the first, and is a clear 
indication of the Service’s commitment to 
the Government policy of openness. 

‘Much of the Security Service’s work must 
be carried out in secvet.P>utYt'\s an evoViin%, 
flexible organisation which needs to 
explain, where possible, its changing 
responsibilities and priorities.’ 
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roalitirs among some of our measures needed to restore cZtiLr 

" ' rhc Minister for Agriculture, Mr 
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discussion. 

stronglv anv suggestion that the Treaty be 
amended to cover employment issues. 
Action in those arras is overwhelmingly for 
individual conn tries, no l lor the EU 
collectively. 

British beef 

‘Madam Speaker; a II the Heads of Stale and 
Government in Turin were acutely con- 
scious of the Europe-wide crisis in the beef 
market. This is, and was treated as, an 
entirefv separate issue from the fGC agen- 
da. There was no question in anyone’s 
mind of trading help in one area against co- 
operation in the other. 

‘I told my colleagues of the impact in this 
country of the ban on British beef decided 
in Brussels last week; particularly as it was 
taken on the basis of considerations other 
than the scientific advice. I suggested to my 
colleagues that three things were now 
needed: 

— First, the conditions should be created as 
speedily as possible to allow the ban on 
British beef exports to be lifted. 


Hogg, was attending the rnectmu* 1 
European Ministers of Agriculture that d. 
and would take this forward. 

‘I emphasised to my European colleague 
that, with the measures we have taken 
British beef is, on an) normal definition ol 
the term, safe. Noone disputed this. 
Everyone recognised that the present crisis 
came not from a real health risk but from 
unnecessary hysteria across Europe. 

‘Madam Speaker, at Turin the IGC was 
launched with an agenda which enables us 
to pursue our objectives in a non- 
prejudicial climate. I was able to make clear 
to my European colleagues our strong views 
on certain key issues, including what is 
needed to tackle unemployment across 
Europe as well as in Britain. And we 
achieved a notable measure of 
understanding and support over the beef 
crisis we and our European partners now 
face together. 

‘The need now is to turn this support into 
action, particularly the lifting of the export 
ban on British beef and Iteef products. That 
is our immediate objective. It is important. 
And we are pursuing it urgently.’ 


— Second, the specific problems of the UK 
beef market find to be addressed, f look to 
the Community for sympathetic and speedy 
support for the measures necessary to 
return confidence and stability to the 
market. 

- Third, it should be recognised that this 
was a European, not just a British, problem. 

‘Madam Speaker, the response of my 
European colleagues was, without 
exception, one of support. There was 
universal agreement that this was a Europe- 
wide problem, and that a European 
solution was required. All Heads of State 
and Government who spoke expressed 
readiness to see the EU bear a share of the 
financial burden and recalled the EU help 
in the Swine Fever epidemic a few years ago. 

‘Madam Speaker, this was a welcome 


Source: Statement by Mr Major to the 
House of Commons, 1 April 1996. 

European 

Intergovernmental 

Conference 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech on 21 March about 
the Intergovernmental Conference (IGC), 
in a debate on the Government’s White 
Paper on the subject. 

He said that the next few years would be 
‘as important as any in the European 
Union's 40 year history. The Union 
confronts a number of serious challenges. 
First, we must tackle, with vigour the 
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|nt task of improving Europe s global Conference, A Partnership of Nations, sets out 
feetitiveness. Europe must be as the overall British strategy for the 
pessful as North America and the Far conference. The Government are 
It if we are to ensure high employment committed to making a success of Britain’s 
B growing prosperity. Second, we must membership of the European Union. We 
pmotc the enlargement of the shall be positive in our approach and work 
iropean Union as a means to assist for agreement with our European partners, 
bility and consolidate freedom and We believe in partnership because we 
mocracy in the countries of Central and remain convinced of the central 
stern Europe. importance of the nation state in our vision 

,* Third, enlarging the European Union of Europe’s future, 

iccessarity entails reforming its agricultural 

jul structural policies , if we are not to Importance of nation states 

jankrupt the Community budget. Fourth, ‘Our approach found an encouraging reso- 
ve shall need to work out the arrangements nance last week when the French Prime 
or financing the European Union after Minister, M Alain Juppe said “ the nation 
■1999. And fifth, the European Union will state remains more than ever the essential, 
face hard choices on a single currency, central place where the democratic con- 
Bri tain's position is, of course, protected by tract, the social and political link between 
the opt-out negotiated by’ the Prime citizens and their elected representatives is 
Minister, Mr John Major. fulfilled”.’ The nation state ‘remains as rel- 

The ICC was ‘only one of a series of evant as ever to today’s Europe and to its 
parallel negotiations within the European peoples. In each country its citizens can 
Union over the next few years. Nor, do I best express their concerns through their 
believe, is it necessarily the most important, national democratic institutions. The 
It is not likely to be the defining event for European Union’s supranational institu- 
the European Union in the 1990s. lions cannot deliver the same level of demo- 

‘Generals and Ministries of Defence are cratic accountability. President Mitterrand 
sometimes accused of always preparing to sa id in his moving final speech to the 
fight the last war. Perhaps some European Parliament in Strasbourg last 
commentators, in according such attention year that “Nationalism is war”. Chancellor 
to the Intergovernmental Conference, have Kohl has echoed that fear. He has said that 
been preparing for a re-run of Maastricht. If Europe has no desire to return to the 
so, that is unwise. Maastricht had its origins nation state of old. 

in the project to create a single currency. ‘Nationalism has brought great suffering 
Before that, the 1985 Intergovernmental to our continent. Extreme nationalism and 
Conference which negotiated the Single xenophobia are, indeed, poisons. But they 
European Act was inspired by the goal of will not be overcome by an 
die Single Market. The next internationalism which seeks to deny 
Intergovernmental Conference, unlike the national consciousness, local differences, 

1985 one or Maastricht, has not been and historical experience, 
convened to negotiate a big idea. ‘The Chancellor of Germany is right 

‘The conference which begins at Turin that we do not want a return to the 
will be essentially an exercise to improve the nationalism of the 1930s. But the nation 
effectiveness of the European Union’s states of western Europe have learned the 
machinery before we tackle the bigger lessons of history. One of the great 
challenges I have already mentioned.' This achievements of the European Union has 
was ‘not to belittle the importance of the been that the habit of conflict which 
Intergovernmental Conference. But I dominated western Europe for centuries 
believe the conference should be seen in its and which spawned two world wars this 
proper context. The Government’s White century has been replaced by a habit of 
Paper on the Intergovernmental co-operation. Every month, every week. 
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every day, Europe 
arc meeting, resolving 
working together and building for the 
future. Any reversion to the habits of the 
past is literally inconceivable. Thai 
achievement lias been entrenched by 
reconciling the unity of Europe with the 
diversity of its nations. To have striven for 
the first by ignoring the latter would have 
been fatal. 

‘Madam Speaker, ovei the years to come 
the European Union may develop in three 
possible ways. We want it to be a partnership 
of nation states freely co-operating together 
in pursuit of their overall collective 
interests, using the institutions of the 
European Union only where that is clearly 
necessary. 

‘A second way would lead towards a 
federal Europe. The pressure for a united 
states of Europe still exists, though it is not 
the declared policy of any of the member 
states’ governments. It is, however, clearly 
the aim of the European Parliament and 
the Commission, judging from theit 
maximalist opinions which they have 
submitted to the Intergovernmental 
Conference. 

‘A possible third way in which the 
European Union might evolve is a multi- 
track Europe as referred to’ by Mr Major at 
Leiden in 1994 (see Survey, September 
1994). This could lead to a flexible Europe 
with different degrees of integration for 
different countries, which would be a 
different kind of partnership. 

‘Those intent upon a Federal Union in 
Europe maintain that if the European 
Union does not integrate more and more 
closely as it grows larger, it will inevitably 
dilute, and will eventually collapse. 1 
understand that argument, which is 
sincerely advanced, yet I reject it. It is true 
that if the European Union is to fulfil its 
potential there must be core disc iplines and 
obligations. If nation states were free to 
erect barriers against one another we could 
quickly slide back from the achievements of 
the Single Market. Yet Europe must also 
allow, and even encourage, variety, 
especially as it enlarges. How is this paradox 
to be resolved? 


‘The Prime Minister’s speech at 
began by arguing for tolerance of di 
and suspicion of conformity for it 
sake. The European Union must de 
with the instincts of free peoples, 
implies acceptance that some may w' 
integrate more closely or more quick 
certain areas. Their national interests 
require it oven if others’ do not. The Pi 
Minister suggested three conditions w 
needed to be fulfilled for this purpose. 

‘First, flexibility of this kind must 
undermine the core of disciplines 
obligations on which the Single Ma 
depends. Second, no member state she 
be excluded from an area of policy in wl 
it is qualified to participate and wishes t< 
so. Policies, that is, must be open to all. - 
third, there should be no inner and o 
circles; no two-tier Europe. As the Pr 
Minister put it at Leiden, “There is not, 
there never should be, an exclusive f 
core either of countries or of policies 
which some member states lay claim ; 
privileged status. For 40 years the Europ 
Union has worked to reduce division 
Europe. No-one wishes to see such divis 
re-introduced. 

‘A further principle which 1 outlined 
speech which I made in Paris a form 
ago is that policies using Commit 
institutions and the EC budget should ■ 
be undertaken by less than the 
membership wfien this is agreed by 
Policies agreed by some against 
objections of others should not carry 
imprimatur of the European Union, or 
EC institutions or resources. 

‘Madam Speaker, two years ago 
Leiden speech was considered a heres 1 
some of our European partners. No' 
today. Increasingly there is acceptance 
the development of the European Ur 
may need to include a degree of flexib 
or, as it is sometimes described, “varii 
geometry”. We welcome this, provided 
the concept of flexibility is not misused - 
example to introduce obstacles into 
Single Market or to enable some count 
to pursue closer integration am 
themselves and still expect all merr 


* ministers and officials Deve/o/tm# Kumpe 
differences. 
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E ft-* to foot the bill. But we are alive to the 
;s. / believe that as the European Union 
<rges, it will have to incorporate more 
legibility, whether or not this requires some 
iew mechanism within the Treaty. 

’ ‘Of course, some variable geometry 


operation between member states. A new 
measure would have to satisfy the test that it 
minimises financial or administrative 
burdens and leaves the maximum scope for 
national decision-making. 


jlready exists. Not all countries participate 
*n the Schengen Agreement on frontiers. 
T he United Kingdom has opted out of the 
Social Chapter. Britain and Denmark have 
in<*t committed themselves to join a single 
currency. As the Union enlarges such 
■variable geometry will be increasingly 
[visible. The likelihood that a majority of 
[existing members will not be able to 
‘participate in any single currency that 
might be created in 1999 is widely 
acknowledged. One must add to these the 
new market economies of central and 
eastern Europe, nine of whom have applied 
to join the European Union. It is 
unavoidable that most of these will be 
unable to join a single European currency, 
possibly for a generation. The European 
Union must get used to the idea that if the 
single currency goes ahead, most of its 
member states will not be part of it for the 
foreseeable future. 

‘Madam Speaker, the inclusion of the 
principle of subsidiarity in the European 
Union Treaty was a British success at 
Maastricht. Since then, the principle has 
been developed further. The Commission 
accepts that action at the level of the nation 
state should be the rule and Community 
action the exception. 

‘We have already seen some progress. 
The number of legislative proposals from 
’the Commission has fallen dramatically 
since Maastricht. But there is scope to do 
more. 

‘We shall be seeking to entrench 
subsidiarity further. In 1992, the Edinburgh 
European Council adopted guidelines on 
how subsidiarity should work. We are 
proposing that these should be 
incorporated into a Protocol to the Treaty. 

‘Such a Protocol would require that the 
Commission shall propose the “simplest 
form of action possible”. The Commission 
would need to explain why Community 
action was chosen in preference to co- 


Foreign, defence and home policy 

‘Madam Speaker, we shall vigorously 
defend the pillared structure of the Trea ty 
which was introduced at Maastricht. This 
acknowledges that Community procedures 
and institutions are inappropriate when it 
comes to foreign policy, defence policy and 
to questions of home affairs such as polic- 
ing. These are issues which need to be han- 
dled in tergovemmen tally, because they go 
to the heart of national sovereignty. Once 
again, France agrees with the United 
Kingdom. In his speech last week M Juppe 
said “The ICC should clearly limit the 
Commission’s field of action to Community 
matters; the second and third pillars (for- 
eign and home affairs) should fall to the 
exclusive competence of the member 
states”. 

‘Much can be done in the ICC to improve 
the operation of the second and third 
pillars. Britain has already made proposals, 
and we shall have more to make - but there 
can be no question of abandoning the 
intergovernmental nature of co-operadon 
within the pillars, for example by 
introducing voting procedures more 
appropriate to the European Community. 

‘I must confess to some dismay at the 
prospect of months and months of 
negotiadon about decision-making 
procedures in CFSP [Common Foreign and 
Security Policy], There are times When the 
European Union becomes a triumph of 
process over product.’ The former Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Douglas Hurd, ‘asked in his 
Churchill Memorial Lecture in 
Luxembourg last week whether the 
European Union was going to spend the 
next year discussing majority voting or real 
issues confrondng us such as our policy 
towards Russia? “On present form”, he said, 
“there is a real danger that ministers and 
politicians will spend precious time going to 
and fro over the arguments about 
machinery." 


) 

I 
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‘I hope we can prove him wrong, for as he 
went on to say, it is unreal to imagine that 
the European Union’s contribution in 
foreign policy would be transformed by 
different decision-making procedures in 
CFSP. The more important priorities are for 
thorough joint analysis, sensible policy 
proposals, and the machinery to implement 
our ideas quickly and well. 

'In the defence field, too, there is a 
danger that discussion at the conference 
may be hijacked by institutional architects 
more interested in decision-making 
algebra than real defence issues and the 
purposes of closer European defence co- 
operation. Britain, as a country with real 
defence interests and obligations, is less 
interested in blueprints and more 
concerned about how, collectively, and 
consistent with our NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation] respon- 
sibilities, we and our European partners 
can actually promote security and stability 

- on this continent, on its periphery and 
beyond. 

‘Britain is determined to play a leading 
role in the defence debate at the 
Intergovernmental Conference. But we are 
equally determined to ensure that the 
debate stays rooted iti the real world. NATO 
is the bedrock of our security. Without the 
United States the countries of western 
Europe would have to double their defence 
budgets to achieve comparable defence 
capability. Decisions to send servicemen 
and women to risk their lives must remain 
for national governments accountable to 
national Parliaments. 

'Madam Speaker, defence is not the only 
area where institution-builders are in 
danger of losing sight of what people 
actually want. The truth is that some of the 
proposals we are seeing for this conference 

- the ideas, for example, which emerge 
from the Commission and EP ^European 
Parliament] Opinions which have been 
tagged to this debate - are driven not so 
much by a desire to make practical progress 
or to respond to public demands as by an 
ideological mission to maintain the 
momentum of integration and 
centralisation in Europe. 


Qualified majority voting 

‘A clear example of this concerns majority 
voting [QMV], I often hear the argument 
that retaining unanimity would bring an 
enlarged Community of 20 or more to a 
standstill’, but this did not ‘stand up to 
analysis. First, almost all member states say 
that they recognise that majority voting is 
inappropriate for the most fundamental 
issues, however big the Union may become. 
There was broad agreement in the 
Reflection Croup, and I quote, that “una- 
nimity should remain the rule for decisions 
on primary law” like Treaty change, new 
accessions and the Community’s overall rev- 
enue ceilings. Equally there is strong oppo- 
sition to majority voting on issues like taxa- 
tion, or big institutional questions like the 
appointment of Commissioners. Reaching 
decisions by unanimity in such areas may 
not always be easy, but there is, in our view, 
no serious alternative. Member states are 
not going to allow themselves to be over- 
ruled on issues of this importance. 

‘Second, majority voting already applies 
in those areas where regular decisions are 
needed to enable the Community to 
conduct its day to day business - like the 
single market, agriculture and external 
trade ... I lose count of the number of 
times I have heard the assertion that the 
Government is blocking serious agricultural 
reform by setting its fare against further 
extension of QMV. Let me repeat, then, 
that agriculture is already subject to QMV. 

‘So what is left? The answer is some 
regional and environmental decisions; 
decisions on the locations of certain 
institutions of the Union; decisions on the 
shape and si/.e of the research programme; 
and areas like industrial policy and culture. 
These are important issues. The Labour 
Party will damage British interests by 
surrendering our national veto. But is 
anyone seriously saying that retention of 
unanimity in these few areas would render 
the Union unmanageable after 
enlargement? Of course not. 

‘So why is there pressure for an extension 
of QMV? Partly it is the desire to be seen to 
be doing something which can be 
presented, however erroneously as a great 
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leap forward. But the real motive of many 
who argue for more majority voting is 
ideological, not practical. They would like 
qMV for all decisions. But they know that 
that is non-negotiable at the present time. 
So they are seeking half a loaf now, hoping 
to secure the other half, the flour and the 
whole bakery when they can. That is the 
objective of the European Parliament, of 
the Commission and of a significant 
number of continental politicians. 

‘They want to extend QMV now as part of 
a long-term ambition of building a federal 
Europe. That is not a dishonourable goal. 
But it is disingenuous to pretend that, 
without more QMV, enlargement cannot 
succeed. The Government has not been 
against majority voting in the Community 
where there were good practical arguments 
lor it. That is why we supported the 
extension of QMV to the Single Market. But 
no case has been made for extending 
Qualified Majority Voting further. And the 
Government will therefore oppose it. 

‘Where we do agree with Germany, 
France and Italy is that there are strong 
arguments for increasing the relative 
influence of the larger member states in the 
voting system. The total population of 
Luxembourg, Ireland, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden and Austria is 31.3 million, slightly 
more than half of Britain’s. But those 
countries wield 19 votes between them in 
the Council, practically double Britain’s or 
France’s ten votes. The current bias against 
the larger member states will become more 
pronounced with the accession of more, 
mainly small, states. Automatic extension of 
the current system on enlargement could 
allow a significant percentage of the Ell's 
population or the major net contributors as 
a group to be outvoted. That would bring 
the Union’s democratic credentials into 
disrepute. 

‘The desire for further centralisation is 
clear in other areas. The need to create 
more jobs is one of Europe's highest 
priorities. The Labour Party is arguing that 
wc therefore need a Treaty chapter on 
employment. Why? What would it achieve 
except employment for new armies of 
bureaucrats and trade unionists? Fine words 


in treaties do not create jobs. It is businesses 
which create jobs. And they would be able 
to create more of them if they were left to 
get on with it without bright new initiatives 
from Brussels. 

‘There are many areas where it makes 
sense for the nations of Europe to combine 
forces through the European Union, and 
where successive British Governments have 
accepted common European decision- 
making because the benefits for British 
security, prosperity or quality of life are so 
significant that they have justified some loss 
of unfettered national control. But we are 
not going to be driven into further 
centralisation for ideological reasons by 
those who maintain that the days of the 
nation state are over. And we must look very 
carefully' at the existing balance of the EU’s 
legal order to ensure that it permits a stable 
equilibrium; that we are not being 
ratcheted - by our existing obligations — 
beyond what is sensible or publicly 
acceptable. 

European Court of Justice 

‘This is one reason why the IGC will need to 
look at the role of the European Court of 
Justice. The French too have concerns, 
expressed publicly by the French Prime 
Minister, Alain Juppe last week, when he 
said that the European Court of Justice was 
“becoming, little by little, a sort of 
European Supreme Court. This compe- 
tence, if it were extended, could lead 
ineluctably to the acceptance of a federal 
type of European constitution. To avoid 
such an outcome, the Intergovernmental 
Conference should examine the issue. 
Otherwise all the debates about the balance 
of power in the Union could become point- 
less”. 

‘Our proposals for the IGC on the Court 
of Justice will be contained in a detailed 
Memorandum which we shall issue shortly. 
They focus on two different areas; 

‘First, improvements in the functioning 
of the Court. The EU needs a strong 
independent Court to ensure the even 
application of Community laws and to 
prevent abuse of power by the Community 
institutions. Britain’s proposals will not be 
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designed to reduce its legitimate authority, stronger Union. Such a Union m „. 
Kiilur we want to help ensure that the develop a surer sense of the areas in whk 
Court avoids disproportionate judgements it can help to maximise Europe’s potential 
which threaten to bring its reputation into where the member states have sharer, 
disrepute. And we are concerned that the purposes and common interests. And it 
Court s interpretations have sometimes should identify the areas in which it should 
gone beyond what governments intended choose to stand back, recognising the limits 
when Saws were framed. of’ its vocation. The Intergovernmental 

•Second, changes in the law itself. In Conference will succeed if it helps to 

many cases it is not the Court which is at establish such a framework. The United 
fault when things go wrong, but the law Kingdom is determined to contribute to 

itself, which can be an ass. It is absurd, for that success. ’ 

example, that there should be fishing 

quotas designed to guarantee a reasonable Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
return for local fishing communities and at Mr Malcolm Rifkind, to the House of 

the same time Treaty provisions on non- Commons, 21 March 1996. 

discrimination which render such quotas 
unenforceable. It is wrong that the health 

and safety Articles are so loosely drafted Rri fain an d Mexico 
that they can be used to make social policy 

by the back door, evading the unanimity The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
requirement. These are issues which we Rifkind, made a speech about Britain and 
intend to address at the conferenc e. We do Mexico in Mexico City on 1 1 April, 
not accept that directives once approved Mr Rifkind began by saying that in 1996 
are irreversible, treaty provisions are not to Europeans can no longer afford parochial 
be seen as tablets ol stone. If amendments attitudes about Mexico which today ‘forms 
are needed they should be agreed. the crossroads of the Americas. It looks 

Madam Speaker, it is important to north, as a member of NAFrA [North 
understand that this IC»C will not be American Free Trade Agreement! ; west, by 
covering the whole waterfront. I do not participation in APEC [Asia Pacific Economic 
expect, tor example, that there will be Forum]; south, with further thickening of 
substantive discussion of the Common already substantial ties to the rest of Central 
Agricultural Policy at the and Latin America; and east, as its long links 

Intergovernmental Conference. The Treaty with Europe now enter a new phase. Mexico’s 
provisions on the Common Agricultural place j n the OECD [Organisation for 
Policy do not present a legal barrier to the Economic Cooperation and Development] - 
liberal, market-driven policy we want. We the first new member for 22 years - 
will be pursuing the necessary reforms symbolises its wider global role’, 
vigorously outside the conference. They Nevertheless, ‘today Mexico and Britain 
cannot he evaded, given the prospect of are natural partners ... In an 
enlargement and the next round of WTO interdependent world all countries face 
agricultural negotiations which will common challenges; to compete and 
continue to require EU reform. prosper in a world economy; to halt the 

‘Madam Speaker, the coming spread of weapons of mass destruction. 
Intergovernmental Conference needs to be drugs and crime; to reconcile economic 
kept in proportion. It will address some growth with the sustainable use of shared 
important issues. My main concern is that natural resources and protection of our 
the conference should be used to environment; and, above all, to strengthen 
strengthen the EU as a partnership of at home and abroad the rule of law, 
nations. As the Prime Minister put it at democracy and free trade, upon which 
Leiden, the Intergovernmental Conference foundations our security and prosperity 
should be the anvil on which we forge a depend. This is a serious enterprise. 
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I f Britain and Mexico are natural partners 
because ... we share ... a commitment to 
rform and modernisation. We share a faith 
n ( ,p en free trade. So we can work together 
; wo ,-c closely, each of us has much to offer 
the other. 


Britain and Mexico 

f ; vf r Rifkind said he wanted ‘ to concentrate 
on our present and future Jinks’ for exam- 
ple in commerce. ‘With over £4 billion 
invested here, Britain is the second largest 
foreign investor in Mexico. The firms 
involved cover a wide spectrum of UK 
industry: Shell and Unilever, Giaxo- 
Wcllcomc: and Zeneca, Cadbury 

Schweppes, Johnson Matthey, Turner and 
Mewall. UK firms are working with their 
Mexican partners to develop new markets 
or Tequila. 

‘Consider too our cultural ties - involving 
irtistic exchanges, university links and our 
scholarship programme. President Zedillo 
ind Foreign Minister Gurria are among five 
nembers of the Mexican government who 
.tudied at British universities. 

'When President Zedillo came to 
.ondon in January, he and John Major 
(greed that our bilateral relations are in 
food shape. 

'But they also agreed that there is room 
o adcl more substance to those relations. 


?rs Mexico/ l Min America 

Mr Rifkind went on to ‘consider the two 
:t " sides of this partnership*. In Mexico ‘we 
er Find a nation concerned to enhance stabili- 
er ty, national and international, by strength- 
ening- the rule of law and democracy; and 
by promoting pluralism and human rights. 

It is good news that the situation in Chiapas 
is responding to this approach. In the eco- 
nomic field, we find Mexico committed to 
reform, the free market, to deregulation 
and to privatisation - recognising, like the 
UK that these are the essential ingredients 
for substantive growth and development. 

The progress made in restructuring the 
economy over the* past ten years has been 
remarkable. 

‘So there is a strong commonality of 
approach. Furthermore, Mexico’s huge 
economic potential offers great 
opportunities. Mexico is the world’s twelfth ^ 
largest economy. Its import market exceeds 
those of the three biggest South American | 
markets, Brazil, Argentina and Colombia, 
combined. With the many wider changes 
underway here, Mexico is becoming an 
increasingly valuable economic and 
political partner. 

Mr Rifkind said that he was ‘certain 
Mexico is right to place importance on 
sound macro-economic policy and 
structural reform, on democracy and the 


in trade for instance, Britain provides less rule of law. These principles are vital 
than one per cent of Mexican imports; less underpinnings for any country that is to 
than our share in other American fulfil its economic potential, 
countries; far less than our overall share of ‘So {he] welcome [d] and applaud led] 
world markets. With Mexico’s potential, the lx>ld steps Mexico has taken since the 
and Britain’s commercial strengths, this is 1994 crisis to set the economy on the path 
something’ which Mr Rifkind wanted ‘to to recovery. Some commentators 


see corrected. 

‘In January President Zedillo and Prime 
Minister Major signed a Joint Action Plan 
for the development of UK/Mexican 
relations focussing on political, cultural, 
economic and commercial objectives. This 
plan is significant. It is one of only two that 
Britain has. The other is with Japan, and 
marks a developing UK/Japan 
partnership in Europe and Asia. On the 
same model, we want to build a 
I K/ Mexico partnership between Europe 
and the Americas. 


questioned whether Mexico would 
abandon reforms. It did not, and instead 
committed itself to even stronger measures. 
That must he in Mexico’s best long-term 
interest. There is still much to do. But the 
latest economic indicators, buoyant 
exports, falling inflation, and signs of rising 
domestic activity, are encouraging. 

‘Mexico holds a wider attraction as a 
Gateway to the Americas' which ‘are today 
the centre of far-reaching economic and 
political change. NAFTA has created a 
single market of 350 million peopfe. The 
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1994 summit of the Americas produced 
agreement to create a Free Trade Area 
across the entire hemisphere by 2005. 

"Striking too is the revitalisation of 
central and south America. The spread of 
democracy across the continent, the 
economic reforms in Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile and elsewhere are evidence of that. So 
is increased regional co-operation', for 
example in the Rio Croup and the Andean 
Community. ‘The negative images of the 
past have been replaced by clear 
commitment to the values of democracy, 
human rights and economic liberalism. 

‘Mexico is playing a key role in this: 
providing economic help for Panama and 
Nicaragua; working with Venezuela to 
supply discounted oil in the Caribbean; 
encouraging good relations between 
Guatemala and Belize; devising trade 
agreements with Chile, Costa Rica and 
others, as an example for the region; 
supporting change in Cuba. 

‘This pattern of co-operation is 
generating significant economic success 
within the region. Trade within Mercosur 
has doubled in five years. The Latin 
American Jaguars bear favourable 
comparison with the Tigers of South East 
Asia. Argentina’s economy, for example, is 
over twice the size of Hong Kong’s; 
Colombia's comparable to Singapore’s; 
Brazil's three times the size of Indonesia’s, 
one-and-a-hall times South Korea’s. 

’This co-operation has also generated 
major new opportunities for outsiders. Over 
the last 15 years one-third of Mexico’s 
inward investment has been European, the 
lion’s share British. With our strong 
historical ties in Latin America, Britain 
must build on these footholds. The huge 
privatisation programmes in Argentina and 
Brazil, as well as here in Mexico, offer 
obvious openings where UK firms are well- 
qualified to help’. 

Mr Rifkind said he ‘would remind you of 
John Major’s words two years ago when he 
helped celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
Canning House: 

“[Britain and Latin America} have a joint 
interest in political stability, in the security 
of our investments and in a thriving and 


growing trading partnership". 

‘So Mexico and beyond Mexico the 
Americas as a whole, offer a compelling 
case for closer, active British engagement’ . 

Britain /Europe 

‘What can Britain offer as a partner for 
Mexico? First, Britain has a thriving, dynam- 
ic economy, and a track-record of political 
and social reform, that are directly relevant 
to Mexico’s own modernising agenda. 
Second, Britain can be a gateway for 
Mexico into Europe. 

‘In the 1980s and 90s the British economy 
has been transformed. The United 
Kingdom has undergone fundamental 
change in order, like Mexico, to meet the 
challenges of the global market. The 
essence of this revolution has been to rein 
in the role of the state, and unleash the 
creative energy of private enterprise. 

‘We have pursued these goals by 
tieregulating our economy; by turning loss- 
niaking state corporations into world- 
beating private companies; by lowering tax 
burdens on business. We have reduced the 
non-wage costs that employers must pay, to 
about half or less of ihe costs in Germany, 
France or Italy.’ UK policies ‘have brought 
huge rewards. In the 1970s Britain was 
plagued by industrial srrikes and rampant 
inflation. Today all that is changed. In the 
1 980s we had the fastest productivity growth 
of any G7 country. In the 1990s we are 
enjoying the longest period of low inflation 
for over 50 years. Our exports are at record 
levels. And we are attracting more foreign 
investment than any other country in the 
EU - 40 per cent of all Japanese and US 
investment in Europe. By this performance 
we have added to our traditional areas of 
expertise new strengths in flourishing high- 
tech sectors.’ London remained ‘the 
world’s leading centre of financial services, 
the principal focus of international bank 
lending and foreign exchange, marine and 
aviation insurance’ and Britain had ‘the 
world’s biggest pharmaceutical company, 
the biggest mining group, the world’s 
fourth largest electronics industry. We 
produce almost half the world’s turbojet 
engines. Scotland manufactures ten per 
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are working with other major advanced 
f economies in science, engineering and 
technology: with more joint research 
underway with Japan than any nation bar 
the US. 

This British revolution has not been 
limited to the private sector. We have 
transformed our public sector too, for the 
more efficient and effective delivery of 
services to the whole population. We have 
recognised that the taxpayer who provides 
the funding has a right to a certain level of 
standards. That requires better financial 
management and closer monitoring of 
performance. In all this Britain’s 
programme of restructuring and 
modernisation has gone further than that 
of perhaps any other country. Mexico’s 
concern to modernise and restructure her 
public administration is yet another 
example of die growing commonality 
between us. 

‘In health and education for example, we 
have worked to improve the output of our 
hospitals and schools. We have taken steps 
(o raise vocational training standards. In 
our pension system we have sought to fill 
the gap between people’s expectations and 
the state’s ability to support them. As a 
result of our efforts to encourage 
>rcupational pensions, Britain has more 
money invested in pensions than the rest of 
Kurope combined. 

Not all of these reforms have been easy. 

Not all of them were immediately popular. 

Rut we tackled them because they were 
necessary: necessary for the long-term 
health of our economy; necessary for the 
long-term interests of Britain’s citizens. 

'We have turned Britain into the 
enterprise centre of Europe. Now we find 
that German banks are moving their 
operations from Frankfurt to London. The 
executives of companies like BMW and 
Sabena talk openly of Britain's structural 
advantages. And countries like France and 
Sweden are today grappling with the kind of 
public sector reforms Britain has already 
implemented. 

‘In the European Union itself our 
partners are acknowledging the sense of 


ui Haiti a c meifjitse agenda. We nave Jong 
been the firmest promoters of the 
European Single Market, which has opened 
new market opportunities for member 
states and third countries alike. Today, 
again thanks to Britain’s efforts, the EU is 
increasingly focussed on the need for 
deregulation and the challenge of greater 
competitiveness. The Commission is 
proposing fewer new regulations, and 
cutting existing ones. It is tightening up on 
fraud and waste, compelling member states 
to meet their commitment to ensure 
genuine free trade. 

Just as Britain was a driving force behind 
the Single Market, so we are pushing for the 
EU to be an open, liberalising force in the 
world economy. We believe firmly that fair 
rules lor trade and investment, fairly 
enforced, are the surest route to greater 
prosperity, for all participants. That was true 
of the Uruguay Round. It is true of the 
further work now going on in the World 
Trade Organisation [WTO] and the 
OECD’. 

Natural partners 

Mr Rifkind said that he could 'see four obvi- 
ous areas [of partnership] for us to work 
on: domestic reform: closer cultural ties 
and more commerce; a common approach 
to global issues; and promoting a more 
open world economy. 

‘First, cf>-operatioii in domestic policy in 
sharing our experience of reform. We have 
begun to work together on this . . . 
President Zedillo was able to take part in 
tlte seminar here in February on 
Modernisation of Public Administration’. 

Work was underway ‘to follow it up. We 
want to create a longer-term programme of 
collaboration. W T e plan a programme of 
contacts allowing eminent UK experts who 
have implemented reforms in the public 
service and economic and social policy to 
share experience with their Mexican 
counterparts. Projects are now being drawn 
up in policing, structures of government, 
and healthcare, with total British funding of 
well over a million pounds’. 

The ‘second priority is closer commercial 
and cultural links. CAoser contact can raise 
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awareness of what our rountries have to 
offer each other. The British Council now 
manages a training programme for English 
language teaching in every Mexican public 
university. By the summer over 1,200 
teachers will have been trained under that 
programme. And in Britain the number of 
Spanish-language students in secondary 
schools is rising fast. Some of the world’s 
most renowned historians of Mexico today 
are British scholars in British universities. 

‘The British Government is keen to boost 
these exchanges. Every year we support 
over a hundred Mexican students in 
Britain. We have set up a new scheme for 
scholarships at the London School of 
Economics. A prime focus of our work is the 
Chevening Scholarships that bring future 
opinion-formers and decision-makers to 
study in Britain. With about 70 new awards 
each year, the Chevening Scholarship 
programme in Mexico is one of the four 
largest we run anywhere in the world. 

‘All these links must he strengthened. 
The new Mexican Callery in the British 
Museum, and this year’s visit to Mexiro by 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, will help 
ensure that'. The proposal by the Mexican 
government for a Mexican Cultural Centre 
in London would represent an excellent 
further step. 

‘In London the Confederation of British 
Industry and Canning House have done 
much to raise awareness in British business 
of the opportunities in Mexico and 
elsewhere in the Americas. In November 
last year Britain became the First European 
country to open a Trade Office in 
Monterrey. This year we plan to bring 
several big trade missions. We want to bring 
Mexican businessmen to Britain too, to see 
the new openings available. In all this we 
work increasingly closely with Bancomext.’ 

The British Government already 
promoted trade with Mexico with the North 
America Now and Link into I a tin America 
campaigns. In addition, a new UK/Mexico 
Business Drive was being launched, ‘aimed 
directly at promoting our bilateral trade 
and investment’, which could benefit both 
with new trade, new jobs and new 
prosperity. 
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Businesses would be encouraged ‘to 
exploit our new support to the full. 1996 
marks the 75th anniversary of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico’. It is 
hoped ‘that this anniversary will be a take- 
off point for a business-led drive to 
increased trade. 

‘The third area for co-operation is on 
global issues. We look forward to seeing 
Deputy Foreign Minister Rebolledo in 
London next month to continue our high- 
level dialogue in this area. 

‘Here too we have many shared interests. 
International crime, the drugs trade and 
money-laundering, for example, have an 
economic and social cost for both our 
countries. So the All Crimes Asset 
Confiscation Agreement we have signed is a 
valuable step forward to combat some 
serious common threats. 

‘We also share the objective of a truly 
comprehensive and universal Test Ban I 
Treaty [CTBTJ. Mexico is an active 
participant in the Conference on \ 

Disarmament. 1 welcome the opportunity j 
for co-operation there between us to secure j 
a CTBT this year. 

‘We must co-operate in the United : 
Nations too. There is growing urgency in 
the debate on UN reform. UN finances and • 
UN social and economic activities are in i’ 

x 

desperate need of reform and 
revitalisation. Neither Mexico nor Britain 
can afford to see the UN collapse. Let us 
work together on an agenda for change 
that lets the UN better serve the interest ol 
all its members. 

‘Perhaps the greatest priority for global 
partnership is on the environment. 
Environmental co-operation is vital to 
conserve world food and water, our 
atmosphere and climate. We all want to see 
the economic growth that improves 
prosperity. But development that is not 
sustainable makes no sense for anyone. 
Britain is working successfully with Mexico 
on biodiversity conservation, with four 
important forestry projects and research 
and training work in southern Mexico. We 
both took part in the recent informal 
meeting of Environment Ministers at 
Mangaratiba in Brazil. These joint efforts 
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must continue, to build on progress since 
the Rio Earth Summit and to prepare for 
the Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly next year. 

‘Of course Britain and Mexico do not 
agree on every detail of all the subjects I 
mention. There are no two countries in the 
world that enjoy absolute accord on all 
global issues. But these issues affect, and 
matter to all countries. Britain wants to 
work with Mexico not because we agree on 
everything; but because Mexico plays an 
increasingly influential role. It is therefore 
of increasing importance that we work 
together, including to resolve differences 
between us where they exist. 

Mr Rifkind said that his ‘final proposal 
for co-operation between Mexico and 
Britain is in liberalising world rules for 
trade and investment. Here too we have 
important shared goals. Britain and Mexico 
know die value of foreign investment in 
stimulating economic activity and jobs. So 
we both want to see a new Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment emerge in the 
OECD. Mexico is playing an active part in 
those talks. 

He hoped that ‘Mexico [would] also join 
Britain in pushing for a forward-looking 
agenda for the World Trade organisation at 
its first Ministerial meeting next December. 
We both recognise the importance to the 
WTO’s success of effective implementation 
'»!' the results of the Uruguay Round. But 
that is not enough. We must be ambitious in 
setting a work programme that maintains 
Lhe pace of multilateral liberalisation. We 
have an existing agenda to build on. Britain 
lias proposed seven priority areas for 
further work to reinforce that agenda: 
public procurement, subsidies, intellectual 
property, standards, rules of origin, tariff's 
and regulatory reform*. It is hoped that ‘we 
:an count on Mexico’s support to make 
progress in these areas. 

‘There is a further, more immediate trade 
abjective to work towards, between Mexico 
tnd the European Union. Britain wants the 
maximum possible trade liberalisation 
between Europe and Mexico, consistent 
with WTO rules. Work is underway on a new 
agreement. We will continue to press hard 


for an agreement that marks a clear step 
beyond existing arrangements. 

‘EU/Mexico liberalisation is only one 
part of a wider picture. The British 
Government is firmly committed to 
transatlantic free trade, and beyond that to 
global free trade. New EU/Mexico links are 
one important strand of this broader 
strategy. Another is the agreement reached 
last December between Europe and the 
United States to examine ways to reduce 
and eliminate barriers to trade. We are now 
pursuing a similar initiative with Canada. 
But all these efforts lead towards the same 
overall object of transatlantic free trade. 

‘Achieving this requires us first to 
overcome the forces of protectionism. We 
are used to hearing in Europe the seductive 
arguments for protectionism. You in 
Mexico hear the same case made by some 
against NAFTA. We both recognise the 
fallacy of the case. The evidence is that 
trade liberalisation creates, not destroys 
jobs. Free trade is a positive sum game, that 
benefits all participants. The predictions for 
the Uruguay Round, of a rise in world trade 
of up to US$500 billion by 2005, bear that 
out. So does the rise in trade between 
NAFTA countries. 

‘We know too that the potential gains of 
further liberalisation across the Atlantic are 
enormous. Sweeping away all remaining 
tariff and non-tariff barriers could generate 
an extra US$70 billion in transatlantic 
trade. In public procurement alone total 
European and North American markeLs are 
worth about US$900 billion. 

‘So the case for liberalisation, across the 
Atlantic and around the world is dear. The 
benefits are obvious to Britain as to Mexico. 
That is why we want to work with you, and 
with other like-minded partners wherever 
we find them, to pursue them. 

‘As John Major told President Zedillo in 
January, Mexico can be confident that 
Britain will remain its firmest supporter in 
Europe in promoting more open trade 
relations with Mexico. 

Conclusions 

Mr Rifkind said he hoped to ‘have demon- 
strated how much common ground there is 
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furtherance of British interests. ‘How we 
define our interests is of course the key and 
more challenging question. The subjects I 
have chosen for this speech illustrate the 
wide spread of UK interests, and the 
complex work involved in pursuing them.’ 


Change and new challenges 
in foreign policy 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, addressed the Lord Mayor’s Easter 
Banquet on 17 April. 

He said he was ‘delighted to attend my 
first Easier Banquet as Foreign Secretary’ 
and in his speech would look at ‘some areas 
of foreign policy that have seen striking 
changes in the past 12 months, and where 
we face particular challenges over the year 
ahead.’ 


Britain, as the fifth biggest trading nation, 
depended ‘far more than any comparable 
economy on the trade and investment that 
we generate and attract.’ History ‘has 
bequeathed us a remarkably wide array of 
international ties - with the duties and 
opportunities that that entails.’ Third, ‘we 
live in a region crowded w-iih nation states 
of exceptionally high development and 
sophistication’ who now win ked together in 
‘a pattern of political and economic co- 
operation that is unique in the world. 

‘My foreign policy priorities flow 
naturally from these facets of our place in 
die world. We need a peaceful, rulcs-based 


The changes 


international order in which commerce can 
flourish. We need a Europe that is stable. 


Four areas of change were ‘Bosnia, transat- 
lantic links, Hong Kong and Europe. 1 want 
also to speak briefly though about the 
Middle East. Recent events in the region 
have highlighted again the continuing diffi- 
culty and urgency of the search for peace. 

‘We are following developments with 
mounting concern. The escalating violence 
in Lebanon is another threat to the Peace 
Process. We are disturbed by the rising 
number of civilian casualties. And new 
humanitarian problems are developing as 
large numbers of people flee from the 
south of the country. 

‘We condemn the terrorist attacks on 
Israel W" iind#*r«t-»nd that it i« imnerafiw 


open and prosperous. To achieve these 
things we need to work with like-minded 
partners' in Europe and elsewhere. 

The ‘pursuit of UK interests cannot be 
achieved by focussing on narrow, short-term 
goals. Our foreign policy is driven by the 
interests of our nation; but our situation 
means that those interests can only be met 
by working with others, in Europe, in the 
United States and beyond. One other 
general point. The complexity of our 
interests also means that our policy must in 
all cases be clear-sighted and free of 
dogma’, as Palmerston had said, aiming ‘to 
shape real events in a real world.’ This 
annlied in all are-*« of forH«m noliry 



#easy for Europeans to become 
" - ;d in issues within our own region’. 
. 'ifkind’s visit to Latin America and the 
nbbean brought a timely focus else- 
lere. The ‘case for closer British engage- 
lent is compelling . . . Democratic govern- 
ments are now the rule not the exception. 
Vonomic reform has made Latin America 
,thc second fastest growing region of the 
world. Brazil’s economy alone is one-and-a- 
/ half times the size of South Korea’s for 
/example; Argentina’s more than twice the 
' sue of Hong Kong’s. 

‘The opportunities for Britain are huge. 
We are the largest European investor in 
Latin America by far. Our exports to the 
Caribbean rose last year by 40 per cent. To 
Latin America they have risen by 66 per 
eni since 1991. But our share of overseas 
narkefs for our exports still lags behind 
hose of Germany, Italy and France. We are 
vorking hard to encourage more UK firms 
o do business there.’ In addition, ‘we 
an not tackle global concerns like 
riternational crime and drugs, or 
nvironmental conservation, unless we 
«>rk with the countries of'JLatin America 
nd the Caribbean. They, like us, will gain 
ram a more effective United Nations. They, 
ke us, have an interest in rules to liberalise 
rude and investment. These are areas 
rhere we must co-operate’ and business as 
.ell as Government must pay more 
ttention to it. 

losnia 

But I come now to my main theme, of 
hange and new challenges. Bosnia is a 
;ood place to start.’ Success had taken 
losnia off the front pages. ‘Twelve months 
go the parties showed little interest in end- 
ng their war. Fighting raged across Bosnia. 

'he fall of the Srebrenica and Zepa safe 
reas fatally damaged the credibility of the 
JNPROFOR [United Nations Protection 
orce] operation; an operation which had, 
n co-operation with the aid workers, done 
o much to save lives. Last summer saw two 
uming points. First, in July the Iu>ndon 
Conference, and the subsequent NATO 


u-oiui . lUaiiuc iicaiy Organisation] air 
campaign, demonstrated a new internation- 
al resolution. Second, the US 
Administration decided to throw its full 
weight behind a new peace effort; and, cru- 
cially, to deploy US troops to implement an 
agreement. The result ot these Initiatives 
was the Dayton peace accord. 

‘The changes in Bosnia since Dayton 
have been dramatic. 60,000 troops have 
deployed under NATO command — with 
Britain making much the largest 
contribution after that of the US. Fighdng 
has ended. The armies have been 
withdrawn to barracks. Boundary' fines are 
established. Sarajevo is re-united and 
transformed. 

’This is a picture of substantial success. It 
owes much to the bravery and dedication of 
our troops, British and others. And it owes 
much to the organisation and effectiveness 
of NATO. IFOR [Implementation Force] is 
the biggest operation NATO has ever 
undertaken. The progress made offers the 
best possible practical demonstration that 
NATO remains the surest foundation of 
security in Europe. 

‘Bosnia is also showing that NATO and 
Russia can work effectively in partnership. 

The Russian brigade in Bosnia is well 
integrated in the NATO-led forces. Its 
professionalism and motivation are 
impressive. IFOR proves that we can get 
results by working together. This is of great 
importance for the future. We need to show 
Russia that we in the West are sincere about 
building real co-operation. As Javier Solana, 
the NATO Secretary General, said in 
Moscow last month: “We share so many of 
the same interests and concerns that it 
would be; folly not to be working very closely 
together ... a strong bond between NATO 
and Russia is essential if Europe is to 
become a safer place”. 

‘But IFOR’s successes do not mean that 
our task in Bosnia is complete, nor that 
peace is assured. There is an important 
civilian implementation task too. Garl Bildt 
is leading this operation. His achievements 
go largely unreported. But they are 
considerable. Look, for example, at the way 
he pushed the parties into compliance on 
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prisoner release; or how he lobbied the 
international community into pledging 
over US$1 billion at the Bosnia 
reconstruction conference last week. 

‘Britain is playing a leading role on 
civilian implementation. Much however 
remains to be done. There are four 
particular challenges. 

‘First, reconstruction. Most of Bosnia’s 
infrastructure has been damaged or 
destroyed. Bosnia has in effect become a 
poor third world country over the last five 
years. Factories and businesses are closed. 
Aside from the army and the land, there is 
little for the working population to do. Full 
reconstruction will take years. But we must 
establish some priorities for progress, to 
convince the Bosnian people of the benefits 
of peace. The UK, for example, is 
concentrating on restoring gas, electricity 
and telecommunications. 

‘Second, refugees. Two and a half million 
people have been displaced from their 
homes. Many are in neighbouring countries 
or in Western Europe. We have to create the 
conditions for them to return, whether 
where they once lived or in new places of 
settlement. 

‘Third, elections. Elections must be held 
by mid-September, to enable new 
democratic structures to be established. 
The OSCE will supervise the elections. 
Organisation is for the people of Bosnia 
themselves. But substantial help, and 
resources, will be needed from the 
international community. 

‘Finally, most importantly, reconciliation. 
The international community can help. But 
ultimately only the people of Bosnia, in 
particular their leaders, can decide between 
peace and war. They have already made the 
first, crucial steps: the guns are silent after 
years of bitter lighting. But lasting peace is 
more than a matter of laying down 
weapons. The parties must learn to live and 
work together for a united future in Bosnia. 
Here there has been very little progress. 
There is little dialogue between the Bosnian 
Government and the Bosnian Serbs. 
Tension and suspicion divide Muslims and 
Croats. We need a greater and more visible 
commitment from the leaders of the 


Bosnian communities if the peace process is 

to succeed. 

‘Speculation is already rile about what 
happens in Bosnia next year, especially on 
the militaiy side. Our priority, rightly, is this 
year’s tasks. If we achieve all we have set to, 
there will be no need for NATO troops in 
Bosnia alter 1 996. 

‘Finally on Bosnia, from Britain’s own 
preliminary analysis, I suggest a few lessons 
we should learn for the future. First, we 
must not commit ourselves to a 
peacekeeping mission unless there is a 
peace to keep. UNPROFOR faced an 
impossible task. It discharged that task as 
honourably as it could with its resources, 
and saved tens of thousands of lives. But if 
in future we want to intervene in a war zone, 
we must despatch a force which is suitably 
structured and equipped for a role which 
might lead to combat. 

‘Second, we must avoid foreign policy 
by declaration. The international 
community announced safe areas in 
Bosnia without ever committing the forces 
necessary to make them a reality. The 
result was a damaging blow to 
international credibility. 

‘Finally, when the international 
community faces a crisis on the scale of 
Yugoslavia’s collapse, direct US involvement 
is indispensable — especially if military 
action is required. A “European solution to 
a F.uropean problem” was never a realistic 
option. As events since Dayton have shown, 
the transatlantic partnership is the key to 
success. That partnership, of Europe and 
America working together, delivers results, 
diplomauc and military. So my firm view is 
that any arrangements we devise for the 
future must reflect that point. NATO forces. 
North American and European, entered 
Bosnia together. When the time comes we 
will leave together. Any alternative would be 
foolish and short-sighted. We should 
remember the saying that those who do not 
learn the lessons of history are destined to 
repeat its mistakes.’ 

Transatlantic relations 

‘I now want to turn to one other aspect of 
relations between Europe and North 
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America: the transatlantic economic rela- 
tionship. 

‘The scale and reach of transatlantic 
commercial ties affect our way of life so 
profoundly we often take them for granted. 
jut consider the facts. In 1994 trade 
tctween the US and the European Union 
xceeded US$270 billion. Nearly half of all 
'S foreign investment comes to Europe, 
nd almost 60 per cent of Europe's foreign 
ivestment goes to the US. The total stock 
f investment made in each other’s 
conomies exceeds US$560 billion. It 
rovides jobs for perhaps three million 
.mericans and a similar number of 
uropeans. 

‘This matters profoundly to the UK. We 
re the leading foreign investor in the 
ijiited States. We receive 40 per cent of US 
ivestment in Europe. Our exports to the 
;'S in 1994 were almost US$26 billion, with 
isible exports up by 40 per cent in three 
ears.’ 

Iiritains’s interests were not limited to 
Jonh American, and included South 
Unerica and Asia. ’We have a national 
merest in eliminating barriers to trade and 
.nvestment, not only across -the Atlantic but 
wound the world. To do that we must resist 
protectionism. The comforts of 
protectionism are illusory. They do no good 
or the commerce that generates prosperity; 
io good for the consumer; in the long term 
io good even for the industry supposedly 
protected. Everybody loses. Yet 
protectionist forces remain strong, even 
imong the wealthiest nations and some 
prominent politicians and businessmen.' 
Britain must speak out against this. ’There 
s still work to do across the Atlantic. 
Average tariffs are low. But too many peaks 
etnain: up to 48 per rent on footware, 32 
per cent on clothing, 25 per cent on trucks. 
\dd the non-tariff barriers like restrictive 
public. procurement rules, differing 
equirements for product testing and 
ertification. Removing all these barriers 
;ould boost transatlantic trade by US$70 
pillion. Put that on a global scale, and it is 
tear there are still massive gains to be made 
rom identifying and removing trade 
parriers. It is against this background that I 


■ announced last year this Government's 
commitment to transatlantic free trade. 

‘Some say that a new transatlantic effort 
will hold back global liberalisation. I believe 
the opposite is true. We will not achieve a 
global free-trading system in one giant step. 
The building blocks will be at the regional 
level', such as the Single Market and the 
North American Free Trade Association 
(NAFTA). ‘The US and Europe have 
worked together in the past to push forward 
global liberalisation under GATT. There is 
no reason why we should not do so in future 
in the WTO (World Trade Organisation], 
forcing the pace to cut trade barriers 
wherever they exist. The most immediate 
task is the talks underway on telecoms.' 
Further ahead, ‘we must co-operate at the 
first WTO Ministerial meeting in Singapore 
in December, to map out the way ahead for 
new multilateral work.' 

‘So 1 attach much importance to the 
EU/US summit in Madrid last December. 

The summit made a commitment to co- 
operate on common concerns like 
international crime, drugs and terrorism. It 
also included agreement to co-operate to 
promote transatlantic and global Free trade. 

We are working now on an analysis of ways 
not only to reduce but to eliminate barriers 
to trade. I want to see real progress, for 
example towards an Agreement on 
Information Technology, better co- 
operation between Customs, and mutual 
recognition of product testing and 
certification.’ 

Hong Kong 

There was no area of foreign policy where 
‘the year ahead holds more significant 
change' than Hong Kong. Its ties to the City 
of London were close. ‘Both believe in eco- 
nomic freedom under the rule of law. Both 
have shown an immense capacity to change 
and prosper. 1 have no doubt that both will 
continue to show themselves adept at turn- 
ing fresh challenges into new and greater 
successes. 

‘But the challenges Hong Kong faces in 
1997 are of a different order from those any 
of us have experienced. The transfer of 
sovereignty over 1,000 square kilometres of 
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territory, over the world's eighth largest 
trading economy, over six million people, is 
an event without parallel in recent history. 
Making a success of that transition is an 
immense challenge. 

'Just over a month ago the Prime Minister 
visited Hong Kong. He had a clear message 
for the people of Hong Kong: Britain would 
stand by them, now and in the future’, a 
promise made ‘in full awareness that after 1 
July 1997 there will still be 3.5 million 
British passport-holders in Hong Kong, 
1 ,000 British companies, tens of billions of 
pounds of British investment. Britain will 
retain a huge stake in a stable and successful 
Hong Kong. Britain has a wider 
responsibility too: to administer Hong Kong 
to the best of our ability until 1997; and to 
secure the best possible future for it 
thereafter. 

‘We cannot do that alone. We do it best by 
working quietly and persistently with China, 
to put into practice the Sino-British Joint 
Declaration of 1984; to turn the promises 
made into real provision for a stable and 
successful future for Hong Kong. 

‘There will be times when quiet 
diplomacy is not enough, when Britain and 
China cannot agree what is right for Hong 
Kong. China’s plan to set up a provisional 
legislature to replace the properly elected 
Legislative Council is the single most 
important example. We will not flinch from 
explaining why we believe that to be against 
the best interests of Hong Kong. The ideal 
course must be as far as possible to work 
with, not against, China. That is why we 
have devoted much effort in the past nine 
months to maintaining the gradual 
improvement in relations set in hand by 
Douglas Hurd and Michael Heseltine, That 
is why I have met Vice-Premier Qian Qichen 
in London and Peking, and plan to do so 
again in The Hague this weekend. 

‘We have achieved much, on many issues 
of vital importance for Hong Kong’s future 
success; the magnificent new airport, for 
example, now rising from the South China 
Sea, or the setdng up of Hong Kong’s own 
Court of Final Appeal. But we have much 
still to do, and less and less time in which to 
do it 
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Europe/IGC 

The Intergovernmental conference (ICC) 
had been launched in Turin three weeks 
ago. ‘Over the next twelve to eighteen 
months we shall be looking at ways to 
improve the Maastricht Treaty. The launch 
was inauspicious in some respects. It came 
in the shadow of serious concerns about the 
European response to the beef crisis; and at 
a time when public confidence in the 
European Community institutions is at a 
low ebb across Europe. My concern now is 
that the IGC should help to restore public 
confidence. Britain’s approach to the 
Conference is set out in the ‘Partnership of 
Nations’ White Paper we published last 
month. It is rooted in a commitment to the 
success of the EU, and to playing a positive 
role in achieving that success [see above, 
and Survey, March 1996].’ 

Pessimists might think nothing good 
could come out of the IGC but "I do not 
share their view.’ He had two pleas; 

‘The first is that we should never lose 
sight of the context of our work. The IGC 
will only be useful if it is seen for what it is: 
an important but limited preparatory step 
before Europe faces up to the real 
challenges of the coming years: 

- the urgent need to improve Europe’s 
global competitiveness and to create new 
jobs; 

- enlargement of the Union, to assist 
stability, promote prosperity, and to 
consolidate freedom and democracy in 
Central and Eastern Europe; 

- the policy reforms, especially of the EC’s 
agricultural and structural policies, which 
enlargement will entail; 

- decisions on Europe’s future defence 
architecture, in which the EU dimension is 
frankly peripheral; 

- and the implications of whatever 
transpires on a single currency 

- whether or not this goes ahead for some 
in 1999, and whatever the UK may itself 
decide. 

‘My second plea is that we avoid the trap 
... of becoming fascinated by questions of 
construction’ of twidrllimr^ndlfM-’ly with th* 1 
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minutiae of the EU’s institutional 
machinery; but losing sight of the point of 
it. For some people the mechanics of 
decision-making in the Common Foreign 
and Security Policy, for example, hold far 
greater charms than anything so mundane 
as the policy itself such as Europe’s 
relations with Russia. 

‘Another characterisdc of those who fall 
prey to this trap is a desire for neat 
blueprints. All would be well, they say, if we 
could only establish clear lines of 
responsibility between Europe’s institutions 
- preferably with the Commission at the 
apex of our diagram; and if we could only 
simplify European procedures. How neat it 
would be if we had only two or three 
legislative procedures in the European 
Parliament! How tidy if all member states 
signed up to the same length of working 
week. How much easier if we harmonised 
and standardised our practices, instead of 
maintaining strange local customs. 

‘1 am profoundly unsympathetic to this 
approach for two reasons. First, because the 
F.U is a partnership of nations, not an 
incipient state. We should rejoice in our 
variety. We must, of course, seek to 
overcome unnecessary differences that 
threaten European prosperity and sap our 
potential as a Union. That was the logic 
behind the Single Market. It is the reason 
we accept the core disciplines and 
obligations of the European Community. 
But we must never harmonise for the sake 
of it. 

‘The second reason is more subtle. 1 
firmly believe that as the European Union 
matures it is bound to escape the confines 
of institutional architects. It is no longer a 
blueprint - a lifeless project - but an 
organic creation which retains the imprint 
of its own accumulating history. Europe is 
not going to simplify in the sense some 
suppose. It will never fulfil the dreams of 
those who yearn for the simplicities of a 
neat federal Union with its central 
government In Brussels. 

‘I want to suggest a crucial aspect of 
British history that is highly relevant here. 
For all their frustration with die UK, others 
In Europe would concede we have an 


unusually stable democracy, a long history 
of political evolution, a society that has 
never collapsed into totalitarianism or 
intolerance. Yet we have no written 
Constitution, no Bill of Rights, no Supreme 
Court of a constitutional nature. And we 
have an unelected upper chamber. Our 
system has evolved slowly over the years, 
responding to real needs and not to 
theories. It is untidy. But it works. That is 
what matters.’ 

What was ‘right for us may not be right 
for another country. But I think there is a 
lesson in the way our system has evolved. 
Britain’s views on Europe are not driven by 
bloody-mindedncss. We want Europe to 
succeed as much as anyone else. Europe’s 
future is our future too. But our history has 
taught us to beware of grand simplifying 
constructions and utopias. We are not 
impressed by the gentlemen who say: “That 
works in practice. What’s wrong with it in ( 
theory?” I 

’Europe must be robust. The coming ICC 
offers an opportunity to adjust the Treaty 
before the EC takes on new members and 
new responsibilities. Let us do what needs 
to be done. But let us not become 
introspective and quarrelsome in the 
process. The real priority is not to redesign 
the European machine; but to start using it 
to good purpose.’ 

Role of the diplomatic service 

Mr Rifkind concluded by looking at the 
diplomatic service, which ‘has changed 
enormously in recent years, in content and 
in pace.’ In the last nine months ‘I have 
come to know this service again at home 
and abroad. It is a fine, dedicated service. It 
is changing fast, too fast for many people to 
recognise what it has become. It is often 
misunderstood because people still dwell 
on outdated images. 

‘I have talked tonight about some of the 
core political and economic work the 
Diplomatic Service is doing. There is much 
else besides. There are the consular staff, 
for example, who help every year many 
thousands of British citizens abroad who 
are in difficulty. There are the immigration 
staff who implement our immigration law 
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and make sensitive judgements every day 
about people who wish to come to this 
country. One area of great importance is 
the commercial work that the Foreign 
Office does abroad to complement that 
done by the DTI at home. I know that 
British industry recognises the value of this 
work. Countless businessmen have told me 
that in the last decade there has been a sea 
change in the Foreign Office performance 
in support of trade and investment 
promotion. 

‘Today one third of our front-line staff 
overseas are devoted full time to 
commercial work. Let me give just one 
example of the fruit of this effort. The 
National Audit Office recently concluded 
that £1 spent on trade services to 
businessmen in South East Asia helps 
generate almost £80 in export sales. That 
must he good value for Britain. 

‘For this and for the rest of their work, we 
are going to need a thoroughly 
professional, energetic and effective 
diplomatic service for as far ahead as 1 can 
see. They need your support and the 
support of public opinion. It matters how 
Britain is seen abroad. Our Embassies 
represent Her Majesty The Queen. They 
represent the Government of the day. They 
represent our country. They are the face of 
our nation around the world. 

‘We should all concern ourselves about 
the “brand image” of Britain overseas: our 
Embassies, our High Commissions, the 
British Council, the BBC World Service, the 
English language, our exporters and 
investors, our science and technology. 
Welded together they are a powerful 
instrument - an instrument which others 
envy, which many would give their eye teeth 
for. They are working for Britain. And in an 
age when so many work for lesser things, 
they are an asset we should prize.’ 

Mr Rifkind concluded by proposing the 
toast to the lx>rd Mayor and the I.ady 
Mayoress. 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Malcolm Rifkind, at the Lord Mayor’s 
Easter Banquet, Mansion House, London, 
Wednesday, 1 7 April 1 996. 
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Shorter notes 

COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE IN 
EDINBURGH 

A Foreign Office spokesman announced 
on 22 March that the Prime Minister, Mr 
John Major, would invite Commonwealth 
leaders to hold their 1997 meeting in 
Edinburgh. The Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting, to which leaders of 
all 53 Commonwealth countries are invit- 
ed, is held every two years. The next meet- 
ing will he in the autumn of 1997. The 
exact date will be decided once the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General has con- 
sulted other Commonwealth Heads of 
Government. 

The Scottish people’s long-standing 
association with member countries in the 
Commonwealth, both old and new, makes 
Edinburgh particularly suitable for a 
Commonwealth Conference. Edinburgh’s 
facilities are second to none for a major 
Conference of this kind. Her Majesty The 
Queen, the Head of the Commonwealth, 
will be able to receive Commonwealth 
leaders at the Royal Palace of Holyrood 
House. The superb new Edinburgh 
International Conference Centre meets all 
the requirements for a major event of this 
scale. Edinburgh Castle, and many other 
fine venues in and around Edinburgh, are 
also available, as they were for the 
Edinburgh European Council in 1992, to 
make the 1997 Commonwealth Summit a 
successful and memorable event for all 
Commonwealth leaders attending. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, said at a press conference in 
Edinburgh that the last Commonwealth 
Heads of Government meeting to be held 
in the United Kingdom was ‘20 years ago, 
the year of The Queen’s Silver Jubilee. 
The Prime Minister was delighted during 
the 1995 Meeting in New Zealand to invite 
the Commonwealth’s leaders to hold their 
next Conference, in the autumn of 1997, 
in the United Kingdom once again. The 
Prime Minister was particularly glad to 
issue this invitation for Commonwealth 
leaders to visit the United Kingdom in 
the year of the The Queen and Duke 
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of Edinburgh’s Golden Wedding 
Anniversary. The Queen is Head of the 
Commonwealth; she and Prince Philip 
have been staunch in their support of the 
Commonwealth. 

‘Next year’s meeting will have important 
work to do. The Commonwealth has taken 
on a fresh lease of life since South Africa 
returned to the fold in 1994. At the 
Commonwealth Conference in New 
Zealand last year, where President Mandela 
had pride of place after South Africa’s 35 
vear absence, leaders pointed the 
Commonwealth in a new direction. They 
made clear that only Governments 
committed to civilian democratic 
government and respecting the rights of 
their citizens were worthy of membership of 
the Commonwealth family. Nigeria's 
membership was suspended. Two other 
members were put on notice. Leaders 
committed the Commonwealth to helping 
any member ready to meet Commonwealth 
standards. 

‘1 am glad to announce that after 
considering a number of venues, the Prime 
Minister has concluded, after consulting 
The Queen and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, that the most appropriate venue 
is Edinburgh,’ 

Mr Rifkind said that no 'people in the 
British Isles were more closely involved 
with the work in far-off lands that led, over 
time, to the Commonwealth we know 
loday, than those from Scotland. None are 
more involved today. Without the Scots 
there would have been no Empire and no 
Commonwealth. Edinburgh, through its 
universities and hospitals, its churches and 
its leadership in the arts, has been and 
remains at the forefront of those overseas 
links. 1 can think of no better place to show 
our visitors next year what the modem 
United Kingdom is like, our strong 
traditions and our willingness to 
modernise, to adapt and to be open to the 
world at large. 1 am sure Edinburgh will 
give all the Conference visitors a warm 
welcome.’ 

•Source: Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 22 March 1996. 


COMMON NEW GENERATION 
FRIGATE 

The French, Italian and UK Governments 
have signalled the way ahead for the 
Common New Generation Frigate with the 
signature of three Memoranda of 
Understanding. 

In response to a Parliamentary Question 
from David Martin MP (Portsmouth 
South), James Arbuthnot, Minister of State 
for Defence Procurement, replied on 22 
March: 

‘In July 1994, together with his French 
and Italian colleagues . . . the Secretary of 
State for Defence signed the Project 
HORIZON Memorandum of 

Understanding (MOU) concerning a 
programme for the Joint Definition, 
Design, Development, Production and In- 
Service Support of a Common New 
Generation Frigate, which will replace the 
Type 42 Destroyers early in the next 
century. This programme is made up of two 
projects - the Principal Anti-Air Missile 
System (PAAMS) and Project Horizon, 
which embraces the ship itself and all other 
weapon, command and communications 
systems. Each of these will be managed 
under the terms of separate Programme 
MOUs and a series of Supplements giving 
phased authority and release of funding for 
each Phase of the Project. 

‘f am pleased to announce that my right 
honourable Friend the Secretary’ of State 
for Defence and his French and Italian 
colleagues have signed Memoranda of 
Understanding for die PAAMS Programme 
and for the arrangements for PAAMS Full 
Scale Engineering Development Initial 
Production Phase, together with the 
Supplement to the Horizon Programme 
MOU for the Design Definition Phase for 
the ship and its other systems. The 
signature of these three MOUs is a major 
step forward and reaffirms the 
Government’s commitment to this 
important co-operadve Project.’ 

The aim of Project HORIZON is to 
develop, build and maintain in service a 
common anti-air escort warship equipped 
with the PAAMS as her main anti-air 
missile system. The CNGF will replace the 
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SUFFREN class and complement the 
CA.SSAKD class in the French Navy, the 
DORIA and AUDACE classes in the Italian 
Navy and the Type 42 destroyer in the 
Royal Navy. The thiee navies have asked 
for their first-oJAlass ship to enter service 
early in the next century. The common 
costs of the warship development phase 
will be shared equally between the three 
partner Nations. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
22 March, 1996. 


HONG KONG 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, issued a statement on 25 March 
about the Preparatory Committee 
announcement on the formation of a pro- 
visional legislature in Hong Kong. 

He said that, as the Prime Minister had 
said in Hong Kong earlier that month (see 
Sunny, March 1996) ‘the electoral 
arrangements passed by the legislative 
Council in 1994 were and are wholly 
compatible with the Joint Declaration (JD) 
and the Basic I. aw (BL). Those elected by 
the people of Hong Kong in record 
numbers should be allowed to serve their 
fill 1 four year term. 

‘7 ’here is therefore no justification for any 
Provisional legislature. No such arrange- 
ment is mentioned in the JD or the BL. 

'The Prime Minister made our position 
clear to Premier Li Peng in Bangkok. I did 
so with President Jiang Zemin, Premier Li 
Peng and Vice Premier Qian Qichen in 
Peking in January. Earlier today, the British 
Ambassador in Peking made our concerns 
known to the Chinese authorities. 

‘China needs to show that Hong Kong 
people really will be ruling Hong Kong, as 
promised in the JD and the BL. This can be 
achieved only if those who have been freely 
and openly elected by the people of Hong 
Kong are fully involved in the arrangements 
for the establishment of the SAR’ {Special 
Administrative Region]. 

Source: Statement by Mr Rifkind, 25 March 
1996. 
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NUCLEAR TREATIES: SIGNING OF 
ADDITIONAL PROTOCOLS 

Treaty of Raratonga 

The Ciovernments of the French Republic, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America signed the three Additional 
Protocols to the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty (Treaty of Rarotonga) on 25 
March in Suva. 

Last year’s Non Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) Review and Extension Conference 
agreed that internationally recognised 
Nuclear Weapon Free Zones, based on 
arrangements freely arrived at among the 
stales of the region concerned, enhance 
international peace and security. The 
Conference also agreed that the co- 
operation of all the nuclear weapons states 
and their respect and support for the 
relevant protocols is necessary for the 
maximum effectiveness of such /ones and 
the relevant protocols. 

The British Government’s decision to 
sign the protocols to the Treaty of 
Rarotonga demonstrates its clear support 
for a nuclear weapons free zone in the 
South Pacific. It is also an important further 
milestone in demonstrating its 
commitment to nuclear non-proliferation. 
It underlines its wish to see a permanent 
end to nuclear testing throughout the 
world. It will give a further boost to the 
negotiations for a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, which Britain believes should be 
completed in the first half of 1996. 

The Treaty of Rarotonga was negotiated 
by the countries of the South Pacific Forum. 
It was opened for signature in 1985 and 
entered into force in 1986. So far, 11 
countries have become parties to it. 

It prohibits the acquisition, stationing or 
testing of nuclear explosive devices and 
dumping of radioactive waste within the 
zone of the states parties. The obligation 
not to permit the stationing of nuclear 
weapons on their territory goes beyond 
obligations contained in the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

The UK was among the nuclear powers 
invited to sign the three protocols to the 
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Treaty. The first protocol is for non-regional 
states to apply certain provisions to bring 
the Treaty in their dependent territories 
within the treaty zone. In the second the 
nuclear weapon states give a negative 
security assurance (NSA) that they will not 
use nuclear weapons against states parties to 
the treaty. In the third the nuclear weapon 
Mates agree not to test any nuclear device 
within the treaty zone.’ 

Source: Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 22 March 1996. 

Treaty of Pelindaba 

The British Government signed Protocols I 
and II to the African Nuclear-Weapon-Free 
Zone Treaty (Treaty of Pelindaba) at the 
signing ceremony in Cairo on 1 1 April. 

Following the extension of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in 1995 and its 
signature (see above) of the Protocols to 
the Treaty of Rarotonga (South Pacific) its 
support for the Treaty of Pelindaba further 
demonstrates its commitment to nuclear 
non-proliferation and to the objectives set 
out in the Document on Principles and 
Objectives for nuclear non-proliferation 
and disarmament adopted at the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty Review and 
Extension Conference' in 1995. 

Taken with the signature of the Protocols 
to the Treaty of Rarotonga it also underlines 
Britain’s wish to see a permanent end to 
nuclear testing and early conclusion of the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

The Treaty of Pelindaba was negotiated 
by a joint Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU)/United Nations (UN) Working 
Group. It was completed in 1995 and 
opened for signature on 1 1 April. 

It prohibits the acquisition, stationing or 
testing of nuclear explosive devices and 
dumping of radioactive waste within the 
zone by the states parties. The Treaty has 
three protocols. The nuclear-weapons 
States are invited to sign Protocol I to give a 
negative security assurance (NSA) that they 
will not use nuclear weapons against States 
Parties to the Treaty. The second Protocol, 
also open for signature by the five nuclear 
weapons States contains a commitment not 


to test any nuclear explosive device within 
the Treaty zone. The third Protocol is open 
for signature by France and Spain to apply 
certain provisions of the Treaty in their 
dependent territories within the Treaty 
zone. Britain’s signature is a strong signal of 
support for the efforts of the regional States 
to establish a nuclear-weapons-free zone. 
Britain signed the Treaty of Tlatelolco for 
Latin America in 1967. 

Source: Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 10 April 1996. 


RECOGNITION OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 

A Foreign Office spokesman announced on 
9 April that the Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Malcolm Rifkind, would be writing to 
President Lilir to inform him that the 
United Kingdom recognises the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia as an independent 
sovereign slate. 

Britain would be upgrading the level of 
its diplomatic representation at Belgrade to 
that of Ambassador. This is a welcome 
development which reflects the changed 
circumstances in the region following 
signature of the Bosnia Peace Agreement, 
and underlines Britain and the EU’s 
balanced approach to the states of former 
Yugoslavia, all of which Britain now 
recognises. 

Both Britain and its EU partners have 
made it dear that the development of good 
relations with the FRY and the evolution of 
its position within the international 
community will depend on a constructive 
approach by the FRY to a range of key 
issues. These include: 

- fulfilment of its Bosnia Peace Agreement 
commitments including co-operation with 
the International Criminal Tribunal; 

- full co-operation in implementing the 
Basic Agreement on Eastern Slavonia; 

- full respect for human rights, minority 
rights and the right to return of all refugees 
and displaced persons and the granting of a 
large degree of autonomy for Kosovo within 
the FRY; 
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- mutual recognition among all the former meet known local skills shortages. By Ma 
Yugoslav republics, ami agreement by them some 600 officers will have been trainee 


on succession issues. 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 9 April 1996. 

HELP TO RETRAIN RUSSIAN 
OFFICERS 

One hundred officers graduated on 16 
April from a retraining programme at 
Novosibirsk, financed by Britain's Ministry' 
of Defence. The officers have been trainer! 
at a resettlement centre set up by the 
German Government for military officers 
returning to civilian life. The British and 
German efforts are aimed at helping offi- 
cers who are transferring to the reserves as 
a result of the manpower reductions in the 
Russian Armed Forres. 

The retraining centre is one of ten in 
1 Russia set up by the Germans and has state- 
of-the-art computer training equipment. It 
will be officially inaugurated at a ceremony 
on 16 April by the German Consul-General 
in Novosibirsk and senior representatives of 
the German Foreign Office from Bonn. 
The graduation of officers under the British 
programme has been timed to coincide 
with this event. The graduating officers 
whose courses have been funded by Britain, 
have been trained lor three months in 
hanking, small and medium business 
enterprise and motor mechanics. They will 
he handed their state-approved diplomas 
jointly by the German officials, the British 
Defence Attache from Moscow and officers 
from the Russian Ministry of Defence as 
part of the official inauguration of the 
centre. 

Britain anti Ciermany have been co- 
ordinating their efforts in the field of 
Russian officer retraining and Britain’s 
Ministry of Defence is also financing similar 
training courses in German-financed 
centres in St Petersburg, Nizhniy Novgorod 
and Rostovon-Don. The British 
programme is also financing courses in the 
Russian resettlement training centre in the 
Military University in Moscow. In each 
locality the courses have been adapted to 


under the British programme. 

The British and German programmes are 
a practical contribution towards alleviating 
the plight of officers who, together with 
their families, are experiencing the difficult 
transition from military to civilian life. 

The current British programme is 
scheduled to last until June 1996 but may be 
extended if it c an be shown that a sufficient 
number of graduating officers find suitable 
jobs locally after completing their courses. 

In the meantime, a further 100 officers 
began retraining in Novosibirsk just two 
weeks ago. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 

15 April 1996. 

ISRAEL/LEBANON 

A Foreign Office spokesman made the fol- 
lowing statement about Israel and Lebanon 
on 12 April: 

‘Every Government has a duty to preserve 
the security of its citizens. No peace process 
can flourish against a background of 
terrorism. We condemn rocket and other 
terrorist attacks against Israeli population 
centres which have led to civilian casualties. 
When the peace process offers a non- 
violent way forward there can be absolutely 
no justification for Hezbollah actions and 
we condemn them unreservedly. 

‘Pursuit of the peace process remains the 
priority and we know that Israel will gauge 
carefully its response and do all it can to 
avoid civilian casualties. We encourage all 
the parties to do what they can to restore 
peace and stability.’ 

On 15 April a further statement was 
made: 

’We are following developments with 
concern. We are disturbed by the 
increasing effects on civilians, despite 
Israel’s efforts to avoid civilian loss of life 
and by the growing humanitarian problems 
as large number of people flee from the 
south. Meanwhile, there can be no 
justification for the continued Hezbollah 
attacks on northern Israel which 
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precipitated the crisis. We encourage all 
the parties to do what they can to break the 
cycle of violence and return to a situation 
permitting a resumption of negotiations on 
the Syrian and Lebanese tracks of the 
peace process. 

'We are in close contact with all the 
rovernments concerned. The Defence 
Secretary is in Israel. The FCO Director for 
.fiddle East Affairs, John Shepherd, is on 
is way to Beirut for discussions with the 
.ebanese Government.’ 

ource: Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
>okesman, 12 and 15 April 1996. 

;onflict in Lebanon 

he Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
ifkind, met the Israeli Deputy Prime 
linister in London on 18 April, 
iterviewed afterwards, he said that the 
iraelis said ‘quite dearly and explicitly that 
ley do want to see a settlement that will 
nd the cycle of violence. Britain, the 
’nited States anti France are working very 
losely together. The French have gone 
ublic on their own particular ideas. The 
ccd now is a solution that is acceptable to 
te Lebanese, to Hezbollah and to the 
;raelis. That is a crucial requirement, 
here is a dialogue taking place, and we, 
long with others, are contributing to that 
ialogue. But the real political will has to be 
town by the people who live in the region 
fleeted by the violence.’ 

He said that it was ‘very important 
ideed that the action taken by the Israelis 
tould be measured, should be 
roportionate. We know perfectly well that 
lere is always a debate about what 
roportionate actually means and there 
ill be different judgements on that. The 
rucial point is that this whole crisis of 
olence did begin with the Hezbollah 
>cket attacks on civilian settlements in 
orthern Israel. Against that background it 
as I suspect inevitable that the Israelis 
ould respond. The requirement now is 
ot so much to attribute blame or make 
idgements of that kind. The overriding 
bligation is to get the violence stopped on 
permanent basis.’ 


He said he thought that the Israelis were 
seeking ‘to emphasise that unless 
Hezbollah commits itself, in a guaranteed 
form, to stop attacking Israeli civilians, then 
from an Israeli point of view it is natural 
that they should continue the pressure.’ 
This was ‘a direct consequence of the 
failure of Hezbollah to refuse to stop 
shelling Israeli citizens. Clearly, while there 
can be a lor of things that happen in combat 
which do not go exactly according to plan 
on either side, logic suggests that both the 
Israelis and Hezbollah have specific 
political motives. These motives are being 
advanced at the moment through the use of 
armed forces. What we need to do is to use 
all the force at our disposal to get them to 
reach a political solution that removes the 
need for violence, removes any attempted 
justification for it, and gets the peace 
process hack on track.’ 

Source: Interview on BBC Radio 4 with Mr 
Rifkind, London, 18 April 1996. 

AID SPENDING 
Aid for Bosnia 

The Minister for Overseas Development, 
Lady Chalker, announced an initiative on 
20 March, worth up to £17 million, to help 
rehabilitate public services, assist with elec- 
tions and other measures in Bosnia. 

She said: ‘We must show that peace pays. 
There must be some positive benefit, 
something visible and tangible, to prove 
that file can be better. Making a start on 
rebuilding Bosnia’s physical infrastructure 
is an essential element of peace 
implementation as agreed in Dayton last 
November. Holding the elections is also a 
vital way to illustrate to the people that life 
is getting back to normal. The signs of 
normality will do more than anything to 
persuade the parties that the rewards of 
peace are real. 

‘Our proposals for the power sector 
include work in electricity generation and 
distribution, telecommunications and (in 
Sarajevo) gas supply. The projects we have 
identified are in both the Federation and 
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Republika Srpska and some, for example 
repair of power transmission lines, benefit 
both entities in a single project. 

‘We believe that it is right to concentrate 
on energy and telecommunications because 
they are fundamental to the regeneration 
of industry and jobs. The projects 
themselves and the revitalised industries 
which will require power and 
communications will stimulate industrial 
activity and employment - so important for 
demobilised soldiers and others in need of 
income. 

‘Energy and telecommunications are 
fundamental to the regeneration of 
industry anti jobs. The projects themselves 
and the revitalised industries which will 
require power and communications will 
stimulate industrial activity and 
employment - so important for 
demobilised soldiers and others in need of 
income. 

‘Repairing long distance power 
transmission lines is particularly worthwhile 
as a way of encouraging practical cross- 
border co-operation, integrated networks 
and communal reconciliation. 

‘Though we arc taking this lead it is not 
for us to shoulder the full burden. We are 
encouraging others to share this initiative 
and are working hard to encourage other 
donors to support new projects.’ 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 20 March 1906. 

ODA departmental report 

The Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
including the Overseas Development 
Administration (ODA), published its 1996 
Departmental Report on 25 March. 

The report highlights the activities and 
achievements of the ODA in 1995/96 and 
describes the expenditure plans and 
priorities for the forthcoming three years. 
It describes how the ODA is responding to 
the key recommendations of the 1995/96 
Fundamental Expenditure Review, in 
particular the need to organise its activities 
around four aims set out in the new 
mission statement. The statement 
describes the ODA’s purpose as: ‘to 
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improve the quality of life of people in 
poorer countries by contributing to 
sustainable development and reducing 
poverty and suffering. ’ 

The aid programme is planned to rise in 
1997/98 to £2,201 million, and to £2,270 
million in 1998/99. The planned allocation 
for bilateral aid in 1996/97 is likely to be 
little changed from that set out in the 1995 
Departmental Report. The poorer 
countries in Africa and south Asia, and 
providing know-how to countries in 
transition, remain particular priorities for 
the bilateral aid programme. 

The OECD’s Development Assistance 
Committee reviewed the British aid 
programme in 1995 and concluded: ‘The 
United Kingdom has a highly concessional, 
well-organised bilateral programme based 
on substantial national expertise and 
largely oriented towards the poorest 
developing countries.’ 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 25 March 1996. 

Aid for Great Lakes region of Africa 

Lady Chalker announced a new package of 
emergency assistance to the Great Lakes 
region of Africa worth £8.5 million on 26 
March. 

The new commitment comprises: 

- £2.83 million to UN agencies and non- 
governmental organisations to meet 
emergency and rehabilitation needs in 
Rwanda and Burundi, including shelter, 
health, water, sanitation and emergency 
preparedness; 

- £1 million to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to help with 
essential needs arising from the return of 
Rwandan refugees from camps in 
neighbouring countries. 

- £1 million to support the UN Human 
Rights Operation in Rwanda; 

- £0.67 million in food aid for refugees in 
the region; 

- £3 million to help meet urgent water and 
sanitation needs of refugees and local 
populations in Tanzania. 
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Lady Chalker said that needs ‘in the 
Great Lakes region of Africa remain 
enormous. Britain has committed over 
£100 million to the region since the crisis 
began. This new package of assistance is 
intended to address some of the most 
serious needs. We want to help to 
encourage refugees to return to their 
homes, but we recognise that there are 
continuing needs both in refugee camps 
and among the affected local population. 
The package demonstrates our continuing 
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commitment to the region and to aid 
agencies working there.’ 

The package brings Britain’s total 
commitments to the Great Lakes since 
October 1993 to over £103 million. The £3 
million in assistance to refugees and local 
populations in Tanzania was announced 
locally by Lady Chalker during her visit to 
Tanzania in January. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 26 March 1996. 
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Economic and Scientific Affairs 


SET96 

The 1996 National Week of Science, 
Engineering and Technology, SET96, was 
held from 15-23 March, co-ordinated by the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The Association’s mission is to promote 
understanding and development of science 
and technology and to illuminate and 
enhance their contribution to cultural, eco- 
nomic and social life. 

In the two years it has run, the National 
Week of Science, Engineering and 
Technology has ballooned in size to over 
3,500 events involving people across the 
length and hreachh of the UK. SET96 was 
even bigger, with events at locations all 
over the UK to mark the week. Floating 
Point theatre, the UK's foremost science 
theatre company which uses physical 
theatre, drama and audience 
participation to teach from the national 
curriculum, gave performances. There 
were special 'science days’, at places 
including the Science Museum in 
London and St Andrews University in 
Scotland; a day on 'the Science of the 
Famine’ at Eniskillen; lectures and talks 
on all aspects of science, engineering and 
technology, all aiming to involve as many 
people as possible in the fascination of 
science. A day at Bude in Cornwall 
examined the folded rocks and geology 
of the area, and a Special Needs Science 
Fair in Ipswich gave pupils from three 
Ipswich special schools the opportunity 
to take part in hands-on science 
experiments. 


Technology Transfer prize 

On 20 March, the Science and Technology 
Minister, Mr lan Taylor, announced that the 
£35,000 winner of the DTl’s national 
Technology' Transfer competition was an 
artificial nose which could detect truffles 
and distinguish wine. 

The award recognises organisations 
which have forged effective technology 
transfer partnerships between academic 
research (technology developers) and 
business (technology exploiters). The 
artificial nose, Aromascan, was submitted by 
UMIST Ventures Ltd, and was tested against 
truffle pigs and wine tasters. The runner-up, 
Petroleum Science and Technology 
Institute (PSTI), received £15,000 for their 
work in support of HEDF.RA — a software 
tool for modelling oil exploration areas to 
help target drilling areas. 

Mr Taylor said that the ‘six finalists in 
particular have exhibited the successful 
transfer of ideas from research to 
commercial application. 

‘Not only' are they innovative in their own 
light but they demonstrate that the power 
of a strong partnership can really make the 
difference between a drawing board idea 
and solid marketable product. 

‘Our Science Engineering and Technology' 
events this week at the DTI aim to show every- 
one that these sectors work hand in hand - this 
competition very much shows that to be true.’ 

There were 44 entries to the competition 
from university departments. University 
Industry Liaison Offices, Regional 
Technology Organisations, Technology 
Transfer Centres and private brokers across 
the United Kingdom. 
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Is science worth £2 billion? 

In a lunchtime lecture at the Royal 
Institution, Mr Taylor looked at Britain's 
science budget and what it was for. 

He said that he wanted to look at ‘what 
ihe country gets out of the laboratories and 
workshops of our universities and Research 
Councils - our science and engineering 
base. I believe that those of us who 
instinctively support basic and strategic 
science should nevertheless ask ourselves 
some fundamental questions like: why do 
we need to spend £2 billion on basic and 
strategic science? what do we as a nation get 
from our science and engineering base? are 
we spending money on the right science, 
engineering and technology? how can we 
utilise our science and engineering base 
better? 

‘The SET White Paper was uncom- 
promising about the importance of the 
science and engineering base as a national 
resource. But it went on to say that more 
publicly funded research should be 
directed toward areas most likely to be 
relevant to wealth creation or enhancing 
the quality of life. What does this mean in 
practice? 

‘It certainly does not mean that the 
public funds provided to the science and 
engineering base should he used to 
undertake more applied research. I am not 
under any pressure from industrialists to 
bring this about. But what output should we 
expect for the £2 billion we spend on basic 
and strategic science? 

‘The five per cent of the world’s science 
which is conducted in the UK is our 
investment to provide the capability and 
capacity to exploit the other 95 per cent. 
The science and engineering base has to 
run fast to keep up with developments by 
pursuing leading- edge basic and strategic 
research at the frontiers of knowledge in a 
wide range of areas. If it does not do so its 
science and engineering skills are a wasting 
asset. We must pursue excellence; poor 
quality research is not only poor value for 
money, it displaces higher quality research 
and wastes scarce manpower. 

‘There is no point in maintaining the 
science and engineering base as a strategic 


resource if that resource is not adequately 
exploited. Otherwise we will not be able to 
afford to maintain the asset at its present 
level, let alone consider any expansion. The 
DTI survey of industry-university research 
links, which I am publishing today, contains 
evidence of a good deal of interaction 
already, with industry supporting a 
significant amount of strategic work. For 
the first time it brings together information 
on research income from the various 
funding bodies and a specially 
commissioned survey of incomes from 
patents and software and the establishment 
of spin-off companies. 

‘The interaction must be two-way, a 
genuine dialogue. Industry needs to 
explain its problems, not just take away 
ready made solutions. These problems are 
often stimulating in themselves, and open 
up new lines exploration. In some cases 
discoveries in industrial laboratories open 
up new fields of basic and strategic research 
to discover what is actually happening, for 
example high temperature 

superconductivity. I hope the DTI survey, 
which will be updated annually and will 
expand to cover all areas of university 
collaboration with industry, will provide a 
spur to both sides by showing the value that 
closer links bring to both parties. 

‘We clearly can’t do everything; even the 
US with its much larger budgets can’t do 
that. So we must prioritise. We must ensure 
that we cover those areas - of underpinning 
science and technology expertise which the 
UK needs or is likely to need. 

‘We also need to ensure that we are able 
to profit from unexpected discoveries; to do 
so also involves maintaining general 
expertise within main disciplines. Balance is 
all important; covering the unexpected is 
difficult to do! 

‘In the UK 90 per cent of the research 
funded from the Science Budget is basic or 
strategic and I do not expect this 
proportion to change much. It is not 
Ciovernment policy to divert more public 
sector funding to applied research, which is 
properly the job of the private sector. 
However, within basic and strategic 
research areas, some reorientation has 
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taken place since the White Paper, and will 
develop over time. 

‘We have also introduced some novel way 
of supporting individual scientists, in 
particular the ROPA scheme. One of its 
objectives is to encourage connectivity with 
industry. But what is often forgotten is that 
it also introduced a novel way of supporting 
speculative blue skies research. It is 
doubtful if all the ideas which have 
received ROPA awards would have been 
funded through the normal grant 
application process - not because they are 
low quality, but because of the inherent 
conservatism in the peer review process. 
We have to ask ourselves whether Faraday 
would have received funding through the 
peer review process for all his research. But 
it is certain that he would have received a 
ROPA because he relied heavily on 
commissions from industry and commerce 
for support. 

‘The excellence of the science and 
engineering base is not of academic interest 
alone. We will live by our wits and our ability 
to add value, to do things that are different 
or better than our competitors. But by doing 
that, we will ensure that the country has the 
continuing ability to generate wealth and 
enhance its quality of life.' 

The survey was carried out in the first half 
of 1995 by Tartan Technology Ltd, a 
Cambridge-based consultancy company, on 
behalf of the DTI’s Innovation Unit. The 
Unit undertook the work as part of its 
mission to encourage a greater partnership 
between industry, academia and 
Government for the benefit of UK wealth 
creation. 

It includes centrally collected data on 
university research income from the Higher 
Education Funding Councils and on 
participation in the Government-funded 
CASE, LINK and Teaching Company 
Scheme programmes from their respective 
secretariats. It also includes the results of a 
specially commissioned survey of university 
Industrial Liaison Officers, to which 80 
universities out of 118 responded. This 
covers the existence of university research 
and technology exploitation companies, 
income from patents and software during 


the academic years 1991-94, establishment 
of spin-out companies, consultancy activity, 
databases of expertise and the provision of 
specialised support services for specific 
industrial sectors. The assistance of AURIL, 
the Association of University Industrial 
Liaison Officers, was invaluable in 
completing this work. 

The survey is intended to provide a 
benchmark against which universities can 
measure their own performance. To this 
end, it is being sent to all vice-chancellors 
and Industrial Liaison Officers. It is also 
intended to show companies the range of 
areas in which universities are already 
active, and to encourage them to forge links 
with the knowledge base where they have 
not done so. It is not intended to be a 
Teague table’ of quality for UK universities, 
since it measures only some of the areas in 
which they work with industry. Because of 
this, the complete survey material, 
including figures for individual universities, 
is not being made available. 

Sources: Department of Trade and Industry 
press releases, 20 and 21 March 1 996. 


G7 Jobs Summit 

Labour, Economics, Commerce and 
Finance Ministers from the G7 countries 
and the President and Commissioners of 
the European Union met in Lille on 1-2 
April to discuss employment at the invita- 
tion of the French chair. 

For the United Kingdom the Education 
and Employment Secretary, Mrs Gillian 
Shepherd, and the Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr William Waldegrave, attended. 

The discussions looked at how to 
enhance growth, how to create a better 
framework for more jobs, how best to fight 
against social exclusion. The Chair’s 
Conclusions said that they needed ‘to 
achieve both economic growth and a widely 
shared prosperity. We recognise the crucial 
role of the private sector for achieving these 
goals. Although there is no single solution 
that fits all our various situations, during the 
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Conference we learned from each other's 
experiences. ’ 

Creating the conditions Jor sustainable growth 
and strong job creation 

‘Vigorous, sustainable and non-inflationary 
growth can only be achieved in the 
context of healthy public finances. The G7 
countries must therefore endeavour to 
control public spending more effectively in 
order to reduce their deficits. Cuts to 
Government expenditures should be 
carried out inthe most efficient way, taking 
into account policy priorities, especially 
those that improve employment prospects. 
Reducing deficits will help to create a more 
favourable climate for private investment 
and income growth against a background 
of moderate interest rates. 

‘We reaffirm our commitment to pur- 
suing open trading policies because of 
their beneficial contribution to increased 
prosperity, employment and higher wage 
jobs. To that end, we call on trade minis- 
ters to maintain the momentum of trade 
liberalisation through the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) at the WTO 
Ministerial Conference fn Singapore irt 
December. We also noted the importance 
of enhancing core labour standards 
around the world, and examining the links 
between these standards and international 
trade in appropriate fora. Therefore we 
await with interest the completion of the 
studies currently under way at the OECD 
| Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development] and ILO 
[International Labour Organisation] on 
the social dimensions of international 
trade.’ 

Fostering the emergence of the jobs of the jobs of 
the future 

The introduction and diffusion of new tech- 
nologies ‘is good for growth and employ- 
ment. Governments can play an important 
role in facilitating innovation in the private 
sector and the dissemination of new tech- 
nologies.’ Today, ‘the greatest number of 
quality jobs is being created in the dynamic, 
innovative sectors, particularly in the infor- 


mation technologies’. Finns using advanced 
technologies ‘grow, hire and pay more and 
survive longer than other firms’ and ‘the dis- 
semination of technological innovations’ 
should be encouraged ‘notably in the direc- 
tion of small and medium-sized enterprises 
(SMEs), which create large numbers of 
jobs. 

‘We fully realise that fostering entrepre- 
neurship can play a crucial role in helping 
to create plentiful, quality jobs. Within this 
context, special attention should be paid to 
SMEs and to service activities: 

- if we are to realise the job-creating 
potential of our economies, it is extremely 
important to modernise our regulatory 
framework, especially in the markets for 
goods and services. Wherever the need 
arises, adjustments should be made to 
certain regulations if they are no longer 
appropriate to present circumstances. The 
work of the Secretariate of the OECD on 
the modernisation of the regulatory 
framework and its economic consequence 
will be extremely useful in framing future 
policies. This work should be pursued 
actively; 

- we are fully aware of the value of service 
activities, which create many good jobs, 
ranging from environmental protection to 
jobs associated with the needs of an 
ageing population, of households, or the 
dissemination of information and 
communications; 

- particularly in regions where 
unemployment is high, favourable business 
conditions, better co-operation between 
relevant segments of society, ''and the 
development of human resources, at the 
entrepreneurial and labour level, are 
needed in order to attract investment, 
foster the role of SMEs and create jobs; 

- the globalisation of trade and the 
expansion of the new information 
technologies must not leave SMEs behind. 
That is why we welcome the project entitled 
“d global marketplace for SMEs" which 
originated in the Brussels conference on 
the information society. In order to help 
SMEs invest in new markets and innovative 
activities, their access to capital, and 
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especially venture capital, must be greatly 
improved. This applies to the European 
countries in particular. ’ 

It was also important to invest in people, 
providing 'a framework in which voting 
people can acquire a sound basic education 
and familiarity with the workplace. 
Everything should be done to ensure the 
smoothest possible, transition from school 
to work’. Workers should have ‘access to 
vocational training and upward mobility, in 
order to be able to adapt to economic and 
technological changes.’ Vocational training 
was ‘a lifelong enterprise’ and ‘key factor in 
preventing loss of employment and 
ensuring a rapid return to employment’. 

fomenting and fighting social exclusion 

‘Despite the favourable dynamics created 
by technological progress and efforts to 
invest in people, some workers find it diffi- 
cult to adapt. They run the rist of being left 
aside. To improve their working and social 
conditions, and to prevent and fight against 
their exclusion from society, we must 
address insecurity about employment 
opportunities, pay, benefits and living 
conditions.’ 

For other reasons, ‘some workers who are 
well advanced in professional life are 
confronted with serious problems (e.g. 
reduced employability, difficulties in adapt- 
ing to new technologies) which lead them 
to leave the workplace prematurely. We 
should do our best to end this waste of 
human resources at the very time when our 
societies are ageing.’ 

Some ’very practical ideas have been put 
forward during this Conference that will 
help us achieve both high levels of employ- 
ment and widely shared prosperity. Their 
application needs to be adapted to the 
institutions of the different G7 countries: 

— tax and social systems must be adapted to 
“made work pay”, particularly for the lease 
well-off. 

— an active approach is of particular 
importance for the least well-paid workers 
and the long-term unemployed . . . 

— in those European countries where high 
indirect labour costs have contributed to 
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unemployment among the unskilled, social 
charges bearing on unskilled labour should 
be lowered where appropriate. 

— the success of policies in favour of the 
most vulnerable workers also depends on 
improving the effectiveness of public 
employment agencies. It is particularly 
important to establish close links among 
the agencies responsible for finding work 
and those responsible for paying 
unemployment benefits, and to organise 
more systematic contacts between the 
public employment agencies of the G7 
countries . . . 

- more active efforts should be made to 
enable the least-skilled workers to gain 
access to vocational training. 

‘All these reforms could make a real dif 
ference, but they will call for a high degree 
of perseverance and effort on the part ol 
G7 countries. We commit ourselves to con 
tinue our close co-operation. 

Source: Conclusions of the Chair, G7 Job: 
Summit, Lille, France, 1-2 April 1996. 

BSE 

Urgent beef aid 

The first moves in a comprehensive pack- 
age designed to keep the beef industry 
functioning were announced by 
Agriculture Minister Douglas Hogg on 28 
March. 

The plan supports the industry while 
detailed proposals are being worked up to 
regain public confidence in British beef. 
£1.5 million a week of Government money 
will be provided to tackle the urgent 
problem facing the rendering industry 
which disposes of the waste from 
slaughterhouses. The subsidy will help 
safeguard three thousand jobs. Without an 
efficient rendering operation slaughter- 
houses would also have to close and it would 
be impossible for farmers to process their 
beef. 

Mr Hogg said that this was ‘the most 
immediate problem we face and I have 
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acted quickly to solve it. A modern meat 
industry cannot operate without efficient 
Tenderers. The assistance is temporary but 
vital short term aid’. 

In a second announcement Mr Hogg 
moved to provide market support for beef. 
£50 million is to be made available in aid 
for the slaughter of young male calves 
from dairy herds. The calves are affected 
by the export ban. If they were fattened 
they would add to the beef surplus. He said 
this was ‘essential support to dairy farmers 
to help them through a very difficult 
period.’ 

Livestock farmers will also receive an 
extra £35 million in their final headage 
payments, which the Ministry will start 
sending out next week. Balance payments to 
85,000 farmers for the Beef Special 
Premium, Stickler Cow Premium and Sheep 
Annual Premium will total £170 million, 
compared with £135 million last year. 

Mr Hogg added: ‘My Department has 
made it a priority to try to make sure the 
payments reach producers as quickly as we 
can. 

‘To address immediate financial 
problems I have announced two specific 
measures. If the market remains depressed 
we would expect to see the support 
mechanisms provided without the 
Common Agricultural Policy to come into 
operation. 

‘Above all the future: of this essential part 
of British agriculture depends on a 
restoration of public confidence. 

‘Our solid and firmly founded conviction 
is that for the reasons that I have already 
given to this House [see Survey, March 
1995J, British beef is safe and can be 3 eaten 
with confidence. I believe that is an opinion 
which can be safely put to the British 
people.’ 

The calf processing premium scheme is 
an EU scheme which pays £103.47 on male 
calves from designated dairy breeds 
slaughtered other than for human 
consumption on or before they are ten days 
old. Its two principal objectives are to 
support the calf market and to withdraw 
from production animals which might 
otherwise be fattened for beef. 


Measures to aid beef industry 

Mr Hogg announced further measures in 
the House of Commons on 29 March to 
keep the beef industry functioning. He also 
gave details of controls already announced 
which are intended to minimise the risk to 
the public from BSE, and were recently rec- 
ommended by the Spongiform 
Encephalopathy Advisory Committee 
(SEAC) . 

These measures are: 

- £1 .5 million a week is to be injected into 
the rendering industry which disposes of 
slaughterhouse waste; 

- between £50 and £100 million 
(depending on uptake) will be made 
available for market support for beef in the 
form of an aid for the slaughtering of young 
male calves from dairy herds; 

- the sale of beef from animals aged over 
30 months is banned until specially licensed 
plants supervised by the Meal Hygiene 
Service have been established. This meat 
will then be deboned before it is put on 
sale. The trimmings will be kept out of any 
food chain; 

- a new Specified Bovine Material Order 
has been made introducing the 
requirement that the whole head 
(including cheek meat) of cattle over six 
months of age, except for the tongue 
(provided that it is removed without 
contamination) should he treated as a 
Specified Bovine Offal. 

Mr Hogg also announced that final 
livestock headage payments to some 85,000 
farmers will be £35 million more this year 
than last; they will receive in total £170 
million this year compared with £135 last 
year. Payments will start going out next 
week. 

Recommendations from SEAC also 
included advice on the use of meat and 
bone meal as a fertiliser. They 
recommended that it should not be used in 
fertiliser likely to be used on land to which 
ruminants have access. 

The Ministry has issued proposals for 
consultation on Regulations which would 
prohibit the sale and use of mammalian 
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meat unci bonemcal in fertilisers for 
agricultural use. This also covers 

commercial horticulture as some 

horticulture land could also be used for 
pasture on a rotational basis. It is not the 
intention to ban the retail sale of meat and 
bone meal for private garden use. However, 
it should not be used if there is any 
possibility of ruminants having access to the 
land. 

An Order, coming into immediate effect, 
has been made under Section IS of the 
Food Safety Act 1990 prohibiting the salt; of 
meat slaughtered alter 29 March which 
show signs of a second pair of permanent 
incisors at the time of slaughter. It is 
proposed that this Order should be 
replaced, after consultation, by Regulations 
under Section Hi of the Food Safely Act 
1990 (The Fresh Meat (Special Stamping 
and Dehoning of Beef) Regulations 1996) 
which will introduce a system for the 
deboning of carcasses from older cattle on 
condition that the deboning is carried out 
at specially licensed plants. A new Order 
will be made under the Animal Health Act 
1981 providing that the trimmings front 
deboning should be treated as SBOs are 
treated now. 

An Order (The Bovine Spongiform 
Encephalopathy (Amendment) Order 
1996) amending the Bovine Spongiform 
Encephalopathy Order 1991 makes it an 
offence with immediate effect to sell or 
supply for feeding to farm livestock, 
including fish, and to horses, meat and 
bone meal of mammalian origin or any 
feeding stuff known to incorporate it; or to 
incorporate mammalian meat and bone 
meal in feedingstuffs for farm livestock or 
horses; and will make it an offence with 
effect from Thursday 4 April to use meat 
and bone meal of mammalian origin, or any 
Feedingstuff including such meat and bone 
meal, to feed to any farm animals. These 
prohibitions on manufacture and sale will 
extend to pet food for domestic cats and 
dogs produced in mills which handle 
material for farm animals or horses. 

It is proposed, subject to consultation, to 
make regulations under the Agriculture Act 
1970 (The Fertilisers (Mammalian and 


Bone Meal ) Regulations 1996) to prohih 
the sale or supply of mammalian meat ant 
bone meal for use as or in agricultural 
fertiliser. 


Tackling the beef crisis 

Mr Hogg announced on 3 April today that 
he had won significant concessions at the 
meeting of the Council of Ministers which 
will assist the beef industry financially. 
These concessions were included in a state- 
ment to the House of Commons reporting 
on the recent meeting of the Council of 
Ministers in Luxembourg. Mr Hogg said he 
had refused to endorse the final conclu- 
sions of the meeting because of the lack of 
commitment by the Council to remove the 
export ban on British beef and beef prod- 
ucts. 

Mr Hogg negotiated a package of 
European measures which the Commission 
has been asked to delive r, including: 

- 70 per cent European funding for 
removing older cull animals from the 
market; 

- 70 per cent European funding for a 
selective cull of cattle most likely to have 
been at risk of BSE; 

- extending market intervention to 
cover additional weights and carcase 
categories. 

Mr Hogg said: ‘It was a hard slog and we 
came a long way in two days. However 
Member Stales and the Commission did not 
agree to lift the ban on British beef and beef 
product exports, as 1 had requested. 

'The United Kingdom has the right to 
expect a fair and balanced response from 
our Community partners to the particular 
difficulties faced by UK producers. That 
ban is not justified. It is not based on sound 
scientific analysis. It is disproportionate. It 
should be removed. 

‘Public health is my priority. I believe 
what we now have are the conditions to 
ensure that British beef is the safest in the 
world, with standards of feeding, hygiene, 
slaughter and rendering second to none. 

‘The task is now to restore public 
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( confidence. That will not return overnight. 
' But it will come with hard work and 
dedication. The first steps have been taken 
A key step will be the removal of the ban on 
British beef and beef products. This 1 hope 
will be taken soon. 

‘1 have made arrangements to 
supplement the helpline service which my 
Department has been providing to deal 
,vith enquiries about BSE and the beef 
>xport ban. 

‘To conclude, I believe that the steps 
aken by the Government rest on sound 
•cience. It remains our objective to take 
cience as our best guide. Our senior 
idviser on the science, Professor Pattison, 
ias told us that, with the latest steps we are 
aking, beef is for all practical purposes safe 
o eat - safer than it has ever been. 

‘I see signs that public confidence is 
eturning — but the position taken by our 
European partners is unhelpful. The 
weeping ban on our exports is unjustified 
rid the Government will continue to work 
»y every means possible to get the ban 
ifted. 

‘Meanwhile, with all that is being done by 
he Government and industry, British beef 
a product that we can be proud of. We 
hall do all we can to promote and protect 

l.' 


Challenge to beef ban in European Court 

4r Hogg announced on 16 April that he 
/mild challenge the ELI worldwide ban on 
British beef and beef products in the 
European Court. The challenge will be 
►ased on the lack of scientific justification 
o support restrictions on European and 
/arid sales. 

He said that the ban was ‘unjust and 
mjustifled. We shall launch a challenge in 
he European Court shortly. 

‘As for selective culling. The picture of 
hat some have painted of mass slaughter 
nvolving a large proportion of the British 
lerd is wholly unreal. The Government has 
io intention of adopting any such 
neasure.’ 

The announcements were made as Mr 
logg outlined details of a comprehensive, 


multi-million package of support designed 

to protect public health, support farmers 
and sustain the process industry. A key 
measure is a £550 million pound scheme to 
prevent beef from the cattle most at risk 
from entering the human food chain. 
Beasts over 30 months old which come on 
to the market will be bought and their 
carcasses destroyed. The purchase is 70 per 
cent funded by the EU. It will start on 
29 April. 

This scheme will be topped up by up to 
£80 million pounds aimed at older beef 
cattle whose market value is greater than 
£500 pounds allocated under the 30 month 
scheme for cull cows. Moves to exempt 
specialist. BSE free, older beef herds from 
the 30 month scheme were also announced 
and will be pursued with the European 
Commission. 

£1 10 million is being made available to 
slaughterhouses. £30 million pounds is 
for immediate relief, the remainder to be 
used to remove the blockage of 
unsaleable beef. The package follows 
earlier support worth up to £118 million 
for the rendering industry and £80 
million of support for the slaughter of 
young bull calves which opens next week. 

Talks are also going on with retailers and 
food manufacturers to introduce a quality 
assurance scheme for British beef. 
Arrangements to improve animal 
identification and traceability are being 
worked up. The intention is to introduce 
mandatory ‘animal passports’ in June. 

Mr Hogg said that this would ‘make a 
valuable contribution to the development 
of marketing strategies by retailers and 
manufacturers to persuade consumers that 
our beef is of the highest quality. 

‘I believe that these measures taken 
together will provide essential support that 
our beef farming sector needs.’ 

Sources: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press releases, 28, 29 March; 3 
and 16 April 1996. 
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Shorter Notes 

PRAGUE DESIGN SHOW 

The best of British design went on show in 
Prague at the end of March. HRH The 
Duke of Edinburgh opened the exhibition 
which was sponsored by the Department of 
Trade and Industry and organised hy the 
Design Museum in London in conjunction 
with the British Embassy. 

The exhibition, entitled Design Futures, 
is part of a series of showcase exhibitions 
around the world to highlight the quality 
and range of British commercial 
excellence. Design is one of the key factors 
which give products a competitive edge in 
the world market. 

Britain excels in design across many 
different sectors: from high lech medical 
products to fashion, from architecture to 
graphic design; from sports equipment to 
industrial processing. 

The Trade Minister, Mr Anthony Nelson, 
said that as ‘the world’s first industrialised 
nation, Britain has a long established 
reputation in design. Seven of the world's 
ten largest design networks are hased in the 
LI K. It is the flexibility of production 
processes, the inventiveness, originality and 
sheer exuberance which makes British 
design stand apart. 

‘Promoting British commercial 
excellence throughout the world is a high 
priority for the DTI. Working in 
partnership with industry in countering the 
traditionalist image of die UK, the DTI is 
enhancing the LTK’s global trading profile 
and opening up business opportunities for 
individual companies.’ 

The exhibition was opened by HRH The 
Duke of Edinburgh on 28 March and was 
open to the public from 29 March until 31 
March. Previous British design exhibitions 
have been staged in Hong Kong, Seoul, 
Athens, J eddah an d Johan nesburg . 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 22 March 1996. 


INWARD INVESTMENT 

The Industry and Energy Minister, Mr Tim 
Eggar, announced on 3 April that funding 
for the eight English Regional 
Development Organisations (RDOs) had 
increased once again. 

The Regional Development Organ- 
isations (RDOs) are responsible for co- 
ordinating inward investment promotional 
activities within their regions, and acting as 
the regional delivery arm of DTI’s Invest in 
Britain Bureau by providing information 
for prospective inward investors. The DTI 
funds 100 per cent of their UK based 
inward investment activity and 50 per cent 
of their overseas based activity. The 
increased allocation of grants totalling 
£8.68 million for 1996/97 has been made in 
recognition of the RDOs’ valuable 
contribution to attracting overseas 
companies to invest in Britain. 

Currently there are no RDOs in the 
South East or Eastern regions of England. 
The Government Offices handle inward 
investment enquiries on behalf of the Invest 
in Britain Bureau in these regions. 

In a written answer to a Parliamentary 
Question from Sir Michael Grylls MP, Mr 
Eggar said: 

‘1 have studied the current performance 
and future plans ol’ the eight English 
Regional Development Organisations. I ant 
pleased to say that they continue to make a 
significant contribution to the work of my 
Department’s Invest in Britain Bureau, to 
the overall success of the UK in attracting 
inward investment, and in particular to 
their region’s performance. In recognition 
of this, I have today offered £8.68 million of 
grant for their inward investment 
promotion activities for J 996/97. At the 
same time, I have also made available a total 
of £531,000 for inward investment 
promotion activities in the South East and 
Eastern regions, to be undertaken by the 
Government Offices. 

‘This 4.5 per cent increase in funding is 
to enable the UK to remain competitive in 
promoting its locational advantages in the 
face of increasing competition for mobile 
inward investment projects. I have allocated 
the grant aid as follows: 
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R DO 1996/97 grant 

(£000s) 

Northern Development Company 

(NDC) 1660 

INWARD Ltd (in the North West) 1388 

Yorkshire and Humberside 
Development Agency (YHDA) 1410 

West Midlands Development 
Agency (WMDA) 1128.2 

Fast Midlands Development 
Company Ltd (EMDC) 810 

Devon and Cornwall Development 
International (DCDI) 905 

London First Centre 1010 

West of England Development 

Agency (WEDA) 370 

Activities in the South East 

and Eastern regions 531 


‘Grant is offered on an annual basis 
according to past performance, ability to 
absorb additional funding effectively, and 
for an agreed programme of future 
activities, with proper regard to value for 
money. It is Government policy to 
encourage direct inward investment to the 
UK because it contributes significandy to 
economic growth. 

‘Inward investment brings benefits both 
to the country as a whole and more 
specifically to the Assisted Areas.’ 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 3 April 1996. 


SUPPORT FOR CHEMICALS PLANT 
IN PAKISTAN 

The Minister of State for Trade and 
Industry, Lord Fraser, announced on 9 
April ECGD support for a series of signifi- 
cant orders won by British contractors for a 
major project in Pakistan. This announce- 
ment follows a recent trade mission which 
the he led to that country. 

Foster Wheeler and 1CI Group 
companies will be taking responsibility for 
the supply of goods, project management 
and commissioning services for a Pure 
Terephthalic Acid (PTA) plant at Port 
Qasim. The buyer is ICI Pakistan Limited. 

The plant is designed to produce 400,000 
tonnes of PTA a year for use in Pakistan’s 
polyester fibre and plastic bottle polymer 
industries. Most of the PTA will be 
produced for import substitution and ICI 
will market any surplus internationally. 
Production is due to commence in 
November 1997. ECGD is providing a 
guarantee to cover the sovereign repayment 
risks of a US$1 71.2 million loan, arranged 
and syndicated by HSBC Investment Bank 
pic, to support the contracts. The 
commercial risks are to be borne by ICI pic. 

Lord Fraser said that this was ‘a 
significant export order for an important 
project in Pakistan involving major British 
exporters. I am delighted that ECGD has 
been able to assist.’ 

The syndicate of banks which has made 
the loan available comprises Midland, 
Citibank, ANZ, Standard Chartered, ABN 
Amro and Emirates Bank International Ltd. 

Source: Export Credit Guarantee 

Department press release, 9 April 1996. 
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Cultural Affairs 


Shorter Notes 

INTERNATIONAL BIODIVERSITY 
PROJECTS 

The Darwin Initiative For the Survival of 
Species was announced by the Prime 
Minister at the Earth Summit in Rio in 1992 
(see Survey, June 1992). Addressing the 
Darwin Initiative Seminar in London on 18 
March the Environment Secretary', Mr John 
Cummer, said he was ‘delighted to 
announce a further £3.2 million funding 
lor 30 new projects and the extension of 
four projects’ selected from 200 applica- 
tions. These projects are ‘aimed at helping 
to conserve international species as diverse 
as the Ethiopian Wolf, Marine Lugworm, 
Chameleon and Sea Cucumber’. Mr. 
Glimmer’s announcement brings the total 
number of projects to 116 since November 
1993 and the total to over £12 million. 
Collaborative links have been made or 
strengthened to almost 60 countries across 
four continents, involved over 70 UK insti- 
tutions. 

Darwin covers five project areas: 
collaborative research, help to Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
training courses, neglected areas of 
research and work related directly to the 
Biodiversity Convention. 

I’he objective of the Darwin Initiative is to 
deploy Britain’s scientific, educational and 
technical strengths to assist the 
conservation of the world’s species. A 
committee under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Crispin Tickell GCMG advises the Secretary 
of State for the Environment on all aspects 
of Darwin. The other members are Sir 


David Smith, FRS FRSE, Mr Robin A E 
Herbert DL JP, Janet Barber, Dr Brian I. 
Bayne Ebiol. Dr David Horrobin, Dr Eileen 
Buttle Fbiol, Mr Andre Bennett, Professor 
John Krebs, Mr John Finney, and Dr David J 
A Fisk. 

The majority of the new projects are in 
Africa, South America and South Eastern 
Asia. They will all be directed by UK 
educational and scientific institutions 
including the Natural History Museum, 
Zoological Society of London, Raleigh 
International, Birdlife International, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Earthwatch, 
Plymouth Marine Laboratory and ten 
universities. A typical project involves a UK 
research institution receiving about £40,000 
a year for three years to carry out research 
and/or training in collaboration with a 
developing country. 

Mr Guinmcr said that ‘By the end of 
1996, it will be three years since the first 
Darwin projects started. During that time 
the Initiative has become a vital part of the 
UK’s approach to implementing our 
commitments made under the Biodiversity 
Convention’. He cited two examples: 

‘Identifying and monitoring biodiversity 
is essential to inform action to conserve 
biodiversity. The Institute of Terrestrial 
Ecology has collaborated with the National 
Biodiversity Data Bank in Kampala to 
produce an inventory of species in the 
Sango Bay wetland in Uganda. This hat 
been done through a combinauon of 
extensive fieldwork, use of satellite images 
and a geographical information system. 
This inventory will inform conservation 
activities and the work will condnue, as two 
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Ugandans have been trained and essential 
computer equipment has been transferred. 
The other example is a new project by the 
University of Warwick which will assess the 
sustainability of the wildlife and rattan 
trades in North Sulawesi in Indonesia. The 
need for such studies was identified in the 
Indonesian Biodiversity Action Plan. The 
project will produce the first 
comprehensive ecological survey of the 
status of North Sulawesi’s endangered 
traded wildlife, which include the dwarf 
water Buffalo, wild pig, forest rat and 
macaque, and the first scientific test of the 
effects of conservation policies on these 
species. Its recommendations will inform 
conservation policies throughout 
Indonesia’. 

By the actions of the Darwin Initiative in 
■putting the Biodiversity Convention into 
practice, we are trying, in an innovative way, 
to give a lead in transferring this country’s 
scientific and educational expertise and 
utilising the wealth of potential in 
developing countries to conserve and 
maintain biodiversity.’ 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release of 18 March 1996. 


PLAN FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

The Department of the Environment pub- 
lished its Annual Report for 1996 on 20 
March. The report sets out in detail the out- 
come of the Public Expenditure Survey 
which was announced in the November 
1995 Budget Statement as it affects the 
areas of the Environment Secretary, Mr 
John Gummer’s, responsibility. The report 
records how the Department, Ordnance 
Survey and the Office of Water Services 
have discharged their functions over the 
past year. It provides the background to 
each spending programme and it sets out 
plans for the future, where it sees environ- 
mental concerns playing a key role both 
within the UK and in the European Union. 

A written answer to a Parliamentary 
Question from Roy Thomason MP, 
announced the report and said that the 


lb'/ 

‘25th year of the Department of the 
Environment has seen significant 
developments ... in a range of policy 
initiadves ... on both nadonal and 
international fronts. Among our 
achievements have been: 

- the implementation of the Environment 
Act which will establish the Environment 
Agency; 

- the reform of the law on liability and 
contaminated land; 

- and the introduction of new powers For 
local authorities to develop local strategies 
for improving air quality in their areas. 

‘ In the European Union we condnued to 
gather support for the United Kingdom's 
strong line on global warming, depletion of 
the ozone layer and other issues. 
Membership of the Union is essential to our 
environmental policies, few if any of which 
could be satisfactorily carried through 
without our playing a central part in the 
EU. 

'Internationally, we have played a pivotal 
role in a number of agreements following 
up the Rio summit. These include: 

- the Berlin mandate on climate change; 

- the establishment of an inter- 
governmental panel on forests; 

- agreement on an environmental strategy 
for Eastern Europe; 

- and new agreements on controlling 
methyl bromide and other substances that 
damage the ozone layer. 

‘Bids have been approved in the second 
Single Regeneration Budget bidding round 
and the new (iovernment Offices for the 
Regions have got off to a successful start. We 
have published White Papers on Rural 
England and on Housing, and introduced 
the Housing Bill and the Housing Grants, 
Construction and Regeneration Bill. 

‘Significant progress has been made with 
the review of the structure of local 
government; the extension of compulsory 
competitive tendering to white collar 
services; and with work to make it possible 
for local authorities to take full advantage 
of the private finance initiative. We have 
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also developed a full agenda to promote 
the quality of the built and natural 
environment in town and country. Much 
has been achieved since the Department 
was first set up. Nevertheless, the 
challenges currently facing the 
Department are no less than they were in 
1970. I believe our Annual Report 
illustrates the breadth and range of these 
responsibilities as well as explaining how 
we intend to fulfil them.’ 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 20 March 1996. 


DECOMMISSIONING NORTH SEA 
INSTALLATIONS 

The Industry and Energy Minister, Mr Tim 
Eggar, announced on 1 April that plans had 
been approved for the decommissioning 
and disposal onshore of four redundant 
installations in the Viking gas field and a 
redundant installation in the 
UK/Norwegian Frigg gas field, all sited in 
the North Sea. 

Studies by the operator, Conoco, have 
concluded that removal of four installations 
in the Viking A complex for disposal 
onshore is the Best Practicable 
Environmental Option (BPEO). Studies by 
Elf Norge, the Frigg field operator, 
including an assessment by Det Norske 
Veritas (DNV), the Norwegian certification 
and inspection agency, have confirmed that 
removal to shore is the BPEO for the Frigg 
flare column. 

Mr Eggar said that: ‘Onshore disposal of 
these installations has been shown to be 
technically feasible and the most sensible 
solution in environmental terms and so has 
been approved in each case. 

‘This is in line with our policy on 
decommissioning redundant North Sea oil 
and gas structures - we must establish the 
best practicable environmental option to 
safeguard the interests of the whole 
environment and its users. 

‘This is also in line with the UK’s 
international obligations, and is an 
approach which was fully endorsed recently 
in the report on offshore decommissioning 


by the House of Lords Select Committee on 
Science and Technology’. 

Around 145 platforms on the UK sector 
of the Continental Shelf are in shallow 
water. Under international obligations they 
must be entirely removed. 

The four Viking A platforms are typical of 
most North Sea installations. Weighing 
between 700 and 3700 tonnes and situated 
in 25 metres of water, these steel 
installations can be easily handled onshore. 

The Viking A complex, in block 49/ 12a 
of the southern North Sea, comprises five 
installations; four - AC,’ (Compression), AP 
(Production), AD (Drilling), and FD 
(Drilling) - will be removed. The fifth, AR 
(Riser) serves an operational function and 
will be retained. 

The articulated steel Frigg flare column 
weighs 1400 tonnes and sits in 1 05 metres of 
water. The Frigg flare column was taken out 
of service in May 1995 and is in block 10/1 
on the UK side of the UK/Norwegian 
median line in the northern North Sea. 
Removing the structure and towing it to 
shore is a straightforward operation. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 1 April 1996. 


ENVIRONMENT AGENCY OPENS 

The new Environment Agency took up its 
powers on 1 April. Welcoming this one- 
stop-shop for environmental regulation 
John Cummer, Secretary of State for the 
Environment, said: 

‘The setting up of the Agency is a great 
step forward and shows the commitment 
which the Government gives to protecting 
our environment. Integration of the 
environmental protection bodies into a 
single organisation provides the 
opportunity for benefits to the 
environment, industry and society as a 
whole. The Agency will be judged by its 
success in turning that opportunity into 
achievement. 

‘In particular, establishment of the 
Agency is a significant step on the road to 
sustainable development. We have set the 
Agency challenging objectives and I am 
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confident that they will meet those 
objectives and be an efficient and effective 
body. I look forward to seeing them make a 
major contribution to protecting our 
environment.’ 

The Environment Agency was 
established under the Environment Act 
1995 (see Survey, July 1995). The Agency 
will have major responsibilities for the 
< ontrol of industrial pollution and wastes 
and for the regulation and enhancement of 
the water environment, bringing together 
into a single enforcement body the powers 
of the National Rivers Authority, Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate of Pollution and the 
waste regulation functions of local 
authorities. 

The Agency is a public body corporate 
(an NDPB) and was formally set up on 8 
August 1995. The Agency’s chairman is 
Lord I)e Ramsey and the chief executive is 
Ed Gallagher. It will have some 9,000 staff. 
Its management are given broad freedom to 
exercise their responsibilities within a 
clearly defined framework. 

The Agency will act in accordance with 
the Government's overall environmental 
strategy (as set out in the 1995 report on the 
1990 White Paper This Common Inheritance 
and in the 1994 UK strategy for Sustainable 
Development). Section 4 of the Act defines 
the principal aim of the Agency: in 
discharging its functions so to protect or 
enhance the environment, taken as a whole, 
as to make the contribution towards 
attaining the objective of achieving 
sustainable development that Ministers 
consider appropriate. 

Ministers have set the Agency seven 
objectives within the overall aim of 
contributing to sustainable development: 

1 ) to adopt across all its functions, an 
integrated approach to environmental 
protection and enhancement which 
considers impacts of substances and 
activities on all environmental media and 
on natural resources: 

2) to work with all relevant sectors of 
society, including regulated organisations, 
to develop approaches which deliver 
environmental requirements and goals 


loy 

without imposing excessive costs (in 
relation to benefits gained) on regulated 
organisations or society as a whole; 

3) to adopt clear and effective procedures 
for serving its customers, including by 
developing single points of contact through 
which regulated organisations can deal with 
the agency; 

4) to operate to high professional 
standards, based on sound science, 
information and analysis of the 
environment and of processes which affect 
it; 

5) to organise its activities in ways which 
reflect good environmental and 
management practice and provide value for 
money for those who pay its charges and 
taxpayers as a whole; 

6) to provide clear and readily available 
advice and information on its work; 

7) to develop a close and responsive 
relationship with the public, local 
authorities and other representatives of 
local communities, and regulated 
organisations. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 1 April 1996. 

REDUCTIONS IN AIR POLLUTION 

Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of Pollution, 
which protects the environment by enforc- 
ing regulations to prevent pollution, 
announced on 16 March that it had con- 
cluded its review under the Environmental 
Protection Act 1990 of the integrated 
Pollution Control authorisations for power 
stations. Being the statutory regulatory 
authority in England and Wales for the 
largest and most complex industrial 
processes, and for premises which use, store 
or dispose of radioactive material, it is issu- 
ing varied authorisations, running through 
to 2005, which will represent a further and 
important step forward in cleaner power 
generation in England and Wales. The 
authorisations provide for, in particular, 
very substantial reductions in emissions of 
sulphur dioxide, and for continuing reduc- 
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tions in emissions of both oxides of nitro- 
gen and particulates. 

The authorisations released today 
represent the outcome of extensive 
examination, and discussions with National 
Power and PowerCJen, of the opportunities 
for emission abatement offered by recent 
developments in technologies and 
efficiencies, and their practical and 
economic implications for individual 
plants. The detailed requirements now 
embodied in the authorisations reflect the 
Inspectorate’s conclusions, in the light of 
the evidence available to it and the 
considerations put forward by the 
generators, on whar represents ‘Best 
Available Techniques Not Entailing 
Excessive Cost’, in the terms of the Act, in 
respect of individual plants. 

The key features of the authorisations 
allow for: 

- substantial environmental benefits 
including reductions in SO^ emissions of 
30 per cent for 1997, 53 percent for 1999, 
79 per cent for 2001 and 85 per cent for 
2005 against 1991 actual discharges, as well 
as significant reductions in other 
emissions; 

— new flexibility ori SO 2 limits within the 
authorisations which, while protecting local 
environments, will enable the generators to 
vary the regimes of the stations within their 
portfolios to help commercial flexibility 
and operating efficiency; 
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- the generators being free to achieve the 
emission limits by whatever means they 
consider most appropriate for their 
circumstances, whether by fitting 
abatement equipment, by fuel switching, by 
adjusting the circumstances in which low or 
high sulphur coals are burned, by reducing 
operating periods of particular stations 
within the long term management of their 
portfolios, or other means. 

Com men ting on the outcome of the 
Review, HMIP’s Director of Pollution Policy, 
Dr Douglas Bryce, said; ‘HM1P is happy to 
acknowledge the major steps taken by the 
generating industry in recent years, both in 
technological capability and operating 
efficiency, which make the .substantial 
reductions now proposed realistic and 
achievable. The review process has been 
long and careful and has been marked by 
total commitment from the generators. ! 
know the new Environment Agency will 
draw on the valuable experience gained in 
the review as it addresses programmes for 
other key industrial sectors in line with the 
legislation.’ 

Together with the National Rivers 
Authority and the local authority Waste 
Regulators. HM1P will form part of the new 
Environment Agency, due to begin 
operations in April 1996 (see above). 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release of 1 6 March 1 996. 
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NOTE 


The term 'Britain’ is used informally in the Survey of Current Affairs 
mean the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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Eocal election results 

local ejections were lield in 150 councils in 
y&ngland on 2 May. Abbreviations: Con = 
.Conservative, Lab = Labcjur, LD = Liberal 
/ Democrat, Green - Green Party, PC = Plaid 
Cnnru. Jnd = independent, R 
. K.i l epa vers/Residen Is, Lib = Libera/, Soc 
Dein - Social Democrat, Vac = vacant, NOC 
- No overall control. 


Liverpool: lab 51, LD 41, Lib 2, Con 1, 
Others 3. Labour, no change. 

Manchester: Lab 84, LD 15. Labour, no 
change. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Lab 05, LD 13, 
Labour, no change. 

Oldham: Lab 35, 1.D 24, Ind 1. labour gain 
from NOC. 

Rochdale: Lab 36, LD 18, Con 6. labour 
gain from NOC. 


England 

Metropolitan councils 

Barnsley: Lab 63, Con 1, Ind 2 - labour, no 
change. 

Birmingham: Lab 87, Con 13, LD 17. 
Labour, no change. 

Bolton: lab 48, Con 6, LD 6. Labour, no 
i haugc. 

Bradford: Lab 71, Con 13, LD 6. Labour, no 
c liange. 

Bury: Lab 41, Con 4, LD 3. Labour, no 
( hange. 

Calderdale: Lab 37, Lion 8, LD 8, Ind 1. 


Rotherham: Lab 65, Con 1. labour, no 
change. 

Salford: La h 57, LD 3. Labour, iio change. 
Sandwell: Lab 60, LD 9, Con 2, Ind I. 

I .about , no change. 

Sefton: lab 32, Con 13, LD 24. NOC. no 
change. 

Sheffield: Lab 55, 1,D 31, Con 1. Labour, no 
change. 

Solihull: Con 16, lab 16, LD 12, R 4, Ind 1, 
Vac 1. NOC, no change. 

St Helens: lab 44, LD 9., Con 1. labour, no 
change. 

Stockport: I.D 31, Lab 27, Con 2, R 2, Ind 1. 


labour, no change. NOC, no change. 

Coventry: Lab 49, Con 4, Vac l. Labour, no Sunderland: lab 68. Con 4, LD 2, Others 1. 
change. Labour, no change. 

Doncaster: l.ab 59, Con 2, LD 2. Labour, no Tameside: lab 54, Ind 2, LD 1. Labour, no 


change. 

Dudley: Lab 60, Con 8, I.D 4. labour, no 
change. 

Gateshead: Lab 50, I.D 13, Con 1, Lib 1, 
Others 1. labour, no change. 

Kirklees: Lab 45, Con 6, L.D 18, Ind 1, Vac 
L Green 1. labour, no change. 

Knowsley: Lab 65, I.D 1. labour, no 
change. 

Leeds: Lab 82, Con 8, I.D 9. labour, no 
change. 


change. 

Trafford: lab 35, Con 23, I.D 5. labour 
gain from NOC. 

North Tyneside: lab 45, Con 8, I.D 6, Ind 1. 
labour, no change. 

South Tyneside: Lab 42, Con 12, LD 6. 
labour, no change. 

Wakefield: lab 61: Con 2. labour, no 
change. 

Walsall: Lab 25, Con 12, LD 5, Ind 3, Others 
15. NOC, no change. 
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Wigan: lab 69, IJ) 2, Ind I. labour, no 
change. 

Wirral: 41, (ion 16, I.D 9. labour, no 

change. 

Wolverhampton: lab 46, Con 12, 1.1) 2. 
Labour, no change. 

Non-metropolitan councils 

Adur: I.D 29. Lab 6, O 2. R 2. Liberal 
Democrat, no change. 

Amber Valley: Lab 39. Con 2, Ind 2. Labour, 
no change. 

Barrow-in-Furness: lab 29, Con 4, Others 5. 
labour, no change. 

Basildon: Lab 24, I.D 17, C 1. labour gain 
from NOC. 

Basingstoke Sc Deane: Con 23, LI) 17, lab 
14, Ind 3. NOC, no change, 

Bassetlaw: lab 34, Con 6. Ind 2, LD 3. 
labour, no change. 

Bedford: lab 22, Con 10, 1.D 16, Ind 5. 
N( )C, no change. 

South Bedfordshire: Lab 24, I.D In, Con 

1 1, Ind 3. NOC, no change. 

Blackburn: Lab 45, Con 12, 1.1) 3. lal>our. 
no change. 

Brentwood: LI) 25, Con 12, Lab 2. Liberal 
Democrat, no change. 

Broadland: Cion 12, 1.1) 12, Lab 20, Ind 5. 
NOC, no change. 

Broxbourne: Con 24. Lab 14, LD 4. 
Conservative, no change. 

Burnley: Lab 38, 1.1) 8, Cion I, Ind 1. 
labour, no change. 

Cambridge: Lab 23, LD 18, Cion 1. labour 
gain from NOC. 

South Cambridgeshire: Ind 21, Con 13, LD 
1 1, lab 10. NOC, no change. 

Cannock Chase: Lab 40, LD 2. labour, no 
change. 

Carlisle: lab 33, Cion 14, LD 3, Ind 1. 
labour, no change. 

Cheltenham: LD 34, Cion 3, Lab 1 , Others 3. 
Liberal Democrat, no change 
Cherwell: Cion 16, Lab 28, LD 8. Labour 
gain from NOC. 

Chester: lab 27, Con 14, I.D 18, Ind 1. 
NOC, no change. 

Chorley: lab 35, Cion 5, LD 7, Ind 1. 
Labour, no change. 

Colchester: LD 33. Con 11, lab 15, R 1. 
Liberal Democrat, no change. 
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Congleton: LD 28, Lab 11, Cion 5, Ind 1 
Liberal Democrat, no change. 

Craven: I.D 18, Cion 6, lab 6, Ind 4. Libera 
Democrat, no change. 

Crawley: lab 28, Con 2, 1.1) 2. labour, m 
c hange. 

Crewe & Nantwich: lab 38, Cion 15, I.D 
labour, no change. 

Daventry: Cion 15, Lab 15, Ind 3, LI) ‘. 
NOCi, no change. 

Eastbourne: LD 22, Cion 8. Liber; 
Democrat, no change. 

Easdeigh: LD 31, Cion 7, Lab 6. Liber; 
Democrat, no change. 

Ellesmere Port & Neston: Lab 36, Cion . 
labour, no change. 

Elmbridge: Cion 22, R 20, LD 9, Lab 8, In 
1. NOCi, no change. 

Epping Forest: lab 17, I.D 16, Cion 13, R 
Ind 3, Soc Dein 1. NOCi, no change. 
Exeter: lab 24, LD 7. Lib 3, Cion 2. Laboi 
no change. 

Fareham: I.D 21. Cion 10, Lab 8, Others 
NOCi, no change. 

Gillingham: 1.1) SO. Lab 10, Cion 2. l.ibei 
Democrat, no change. 

Gloucester: Lab 25, 1,1) 8, Cion 7. Laboi 
no change. 

Gosport: 1.1) 17, lab 7, Cion 4, Ind 
Liberal Democrat, no c hange. 

Great Yarmouth: Lab 38, Cion 9, LD 
Labour, no change. 

Halton: 1 ab 46, 1 ,1) 7. I .abour, no c hange 
Harlow: Lab 39, LL) 3. Labour, no chang 
Harrogate: LD 44, Con 10, Lab 4, Ind 
Liberal Democ rat, no c hange. 

Hart: I.D 15, Cion 12, Ind 8. NOC, 
change. 

Hasdngs: LI) 17, lab 15. Liberal Democi 
no change. 

Havant: LD 20, Lab 1 1 , Cion 8, Ind 3. NC 
no change. 

Hereford: I.D 23, lab 4. Liberal Democ 
no change. 

South Herefordshire: Ind 25, LD 13, Va 
Independent, no change. 

North Hertfordshire: Lab 27, Con 16, LI 
Ind 1 . Labour gain from NOC. 

Hertsmere: lab 22, Con 8, LD 8, Inc 
Labour gain from NOC. 

Huntingdonshire: Cion 33, LD 13, Lat 
Ind 2. Conservative, no change. 
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1 Hyndbum: Lab 44, Con 3. Labour, no 
„ change. 

j Ipswich: Lab 41, Con 6, LD 1. labour, no 
change. 

■j South Lakeland: LD 24, Ind 12, Con 10, 

I Lab 0. NOC, no change. 

West Lancashire: Lab 35, Con 20. Labour, 
no change. 

1 a-ominster: Ind 19, LD 7, Lab 6, Con 3, 
tireen 1. Independent, no change. 

Lincoln: Lab 33. labour, no change. 

West Lindsey. LD 19, Ind 10, Lab 3, Con 2. 
1 .ibei al Democrat gain from NOC. 
Macclesfield: Con 33, Lab 12, I.D 11, R 3, 
gVar 1. Conservative, no change. 

Maidstone: LD 21, I,ab 18, Con 11, Ind 5. 
g NOC, no change. 

| Mole Valley: LD 1 9, Con 1 1 , Ind 9, Lab 2. 
| NOC, no change. 

^ Newcastle-under-Lyme: lab 42, LD 10, Con 
j 1. Labour, no change. 

1 Norwich: l,ab 37, 1 J3 1 1 . labour, no change. 
J, Nuneaton and Bedworth: Lab 42, Con 3. 

'j Labour 

\ Oxford: Lab 39, LD 9, Green 3. Labour, no 
j i liange. 

'West Oxfordshire: Ind 15, LD 14, £.ab II, 

* Con 9. NOC, no change, 
i Pendle: LD 29, Lab 19, Con 3. Liberal 
; Democrat, no change. 

: Penwith: l.D 1 1 , Lab 9, Ind 8, Con 4, Others 
J 2. NOC, no change. 

; Peterborough: Lab 29, Con 13, Lib 3, 1.D 2, 

5 Ind 1. Labour gain from NOC.. 

| Preston: Lab 32, Con 13, LD 12. Labour, no 
S t liange. 

! Purbeck: l.D 11, Ind 5, Con 3, l.ab 3. NOC, 
i no change. 

| Reading: Lab 35, LD 6, Con 4. Labour, no 
1 1 hange. 

| Redditch: Lab 25, Con 3, L1) 1 . Labour, no 
| change. 

t Reigate 8c Banstead: Con 15, LD 14, Lab 14, 
| R 4, Ind 2. NOC, no change, 
i Rochford: I.D 23. Lab 1 1 , R 3, Con 2, Ind 1 . 
f Liberal Democrat, no change. 

\ Rossendale: Lab 31, (ion 5. labour, no 
| change. 

\ Rugby lab 22, Con 11. R 6, LD 5. Ind 2, 
’Others 2. NOC, no change. 

^Runneymede: Con 21, Lab 14, Ind 6, LD 1. 
^ Conservative lose to NOC. 
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Rushmoon LD 18, I.ab 14, Con 13. NOC, 
no change. 

Shrewsbury & Atcham: Lab 22, LD 1 3, Con 
8, Ind 5. NOC, no change. 

Slough: I ^ib 36, Lib 3, Ind L. Labour, no 
change. 

Southend-on-Sea: I.D 18, Lab 12, Con 9. 
NOC, no change. 

St Albans: LD 39, Lab 1 1 , Con 5, Ind 1 , Vac 
1 . Liberal Democrat, no change. 

Stevenage: Lab 38, LD 1. Labour, no 
change. 

Stratford-on-Avon: I.D 24, (ion 17, Ind 9, 
I.ab 5. NOC, no change. 

Stroud: Lab 27, LD II, (ion 7, Ind 5, Green 
4., Vac 1 . NOC, no change. 

Swale: LD 23. Lab 19, Con 6, Ind 1. NOC, 
no change. 

Tamworth: Lab 27, Ind 3. Labour, no 
change. 

Tandridge: LD 19, Con 16, Lab 7. NOC. no 
change. 

Three Rivers: 1.D 23, Con 17, I,ab 8. NOC, 
no change. 

Thurrock: Lab 38, Con I. Labour, no 
change. 

Tunbridge Wells: LD 27, Con 14, lath 6, Ind 
1. Liberal Democrat, gain from NOC. 
Watford: Lab 2 1 , l.D 9, (ion 6. Labour, no 
change. 

Waveney: Lab 44, Con 2, LD 2. Labour, no 
change. 

Welwyn Hatfield: l.ab 31, Con 16. Labour, 
no change. 

Weymouth & Portland: Lab 15, LD 14, Ind 
4, R 1 . NOC, no change. 

Winchester: 1.D 36, Con 9, Lab 6, Ind 4. 
Liberal Democrat, no change. 

Woking: l.D 18, Con 10, Lab 7. NOC, no 
change. 

Wokingham: LD 29, (ion 24, Ind l. Liberal 
Democrat gain from NOC.. 

Worcester: I,ab 23, (ion 9, I.D 3, Ind 1. 
labour, no change. 

Worthing: I.D 25, (ion 11. Liberal 
Democrat, no change. 

Wyre Forest: l Jib 26, I.D 8, Con 3, Lib 3, 
Ind 2. labour gain from NOC. 

Unitary councils 

Bournemouth: LD 28, Con 19, l.ab 6. Ind 4. 
NOC, no change. 
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Brighton & Hove: lab 54, Con 28, Green 1. 
labour control new council. 

Darlington: fab 36, Con 18, 1.1) 2, Inti 1. 
labour « onirol new council. 

Derby: lab 89. Con 8, 1,1) 2. labour control 
new council. 

Hartlepool: lab 89, 1,1) 5, Con 2, Ind 1. 
labour, no change. 

Leicester: lab 4 1 . 1,1) 8, C Ion 7. 1 abour con- 
trol new council. 

Luton: Lab 3b. l.D 9, Con 8. labour control 
new count il. 

Milton Keynes: lab 80, 1.1) 18, Con 2, Inti 1. 
labour t onirol new council. 

Poole: LD 28, Con 18, lab 8. Liberal 
Democrat control new council. 

Portsmouth: lab 21, 1,1) 12, Con (>. labour, 
no change. 

Rutland: Ind II, l.D 5, Cam 2, Lab 2. 
Independent control new council. 
Southampton: Lab 29, l.D 18, Con 3. 
Labour control new council. 

Stoke-on-Trent: Lab 60. labour control new 
council. 

Thamesdown: I ah 41, l.D 9, Con 3, Inti 1. 
labour control new council. 

Northern Ireland 

Glimpse of lasting peace must be turned 
into reality 

The Prime Minister, John Majoi, set out 
his vision of the road to a lasting settlement 
in Northern Ireland in an article in the 
Irish Times on lf> May. The agenda is open. 
All parties will be treated equally in negoti- 
ations. 'I want to see peace in Northern 
Ireland — soon. So do the people of 
Northern Ireland. The road to an agreed 
and lasting settlement has been, and will 
continue to be, long and painstaking. 

‘The last few months have seen 
encouraging progress. The all-party talks 
starting on 10 June are the first substantive 
negotiations since 1992. Meanwhile all the 
major parties, and many smaller ones, will 
take part in the elections in Northern 
Ireland on May 30t.h. The elections will 
prepare the way for the talks through the 
mandate to negotiate they give to the 
elected representatives. 


‘Each successful party will choose its 
negotiating team from among its 
representatives. All the elected 
representatives will also be eligible to sit in a 
Forum designed to promote dialoigue and 
mutual understanding. The Forum cannot 
determine the course of the negotiations 
but can make an important contribution in 
promoting dialogue between the parties 
and stimulating wider public involvement. 

‘These new moves reflect the 
overwhelming desire for peace of all the 
people of Northern Ireland, and their 
determination to preseive the new quality 
of life they have enjoyed since August 1994, 
when the IRA declared their ceasefire. They 
want to build on the huge progress made in 
Northern Ireland in recent years: higher 
economic and social standards, new 
investment and jobs, fairer treatment in the 
workplace and elsewhere. 

A unique chance to vote for peace 

‘These elections give the people of 
Northern Ireland a unique chance to vote 
for peace and make sure their views are 
known. 1 hope that as many as possible, 
from all sides of the community, will take 
this chance. It is an opportunity to 
embrace negotiation and reject violence 
once and for all. Much has been made of 
the apparent complexity of the electoral 
system. But each voter only has to place 
one cross against the party of his choice. 
Nothing could be easier or simpler in prac- 
tice. It will be a vote for democracy and 
negotiation. 

‘Once the elections are over, the route to 
the negotiations is clear, direct and 
automatic. And let me be absolutely clear 
about the British Government’s intention to 
ensure that these negotiations will be a 
genuine and serious effort to reach a 
comprehensive settlement, covering all the 
issues of concern and acceptable to all 
concerned. The purpose of the 
negotiations is arrangements for the future 
government of Northern Ireland, within a 
framework of stable relationships within the 
island of Ireland and between the peoples 
of these islands, which can command the 
widest possible acceptability, accommodate 
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diversity and provide for the necessary 
mutual reconciliation. For our part, the 
British Government is committed to putting 
into effect whatever is agreed at the 
negotiations, provided it is endorsed by the 
people of Northern Ireland by way of a 
referendum. 

‘What are the prospects for these 
negotiations? The British Government will 
work unremittingly to make a success of 
them. But much depends on the parties 
themselves. No party can dictate what a 
settlement will look like. No party can 
expect to get all it wants. All parties need to 
he committed to making a success of the 
negotiations and to persisting with them 
even when the going gets tough. Readiness 
to compromise will he essential on the part 
of all conc erned. 

'If the negotiations are approached in 
this spirit, as they will he by us, I am 
confident about the prospects for success. It 
is clear that, whatevei the differences 
between the two political traditions in 
Northern Ireland, the gap is by no means 
unbridgeable. The shape of an eventual 
settlement can occasionally be glimpsed 
behind the sound and fury of the parties. 
Hie task is to turn this glimpse into reality. 

Ike shadow of paramilitary violence 

But there is a huge shadow' over this 
prospect: the shadow of paramilitary vio- 
lence, and in particular the shadow of the 
breakdown of the IRA ceasefire, and the 
violence since then. 

‘ 1 he British and Irish Governments have 
made absolutely clear that they want all the 
parties in Northern Ireland to be at the 
negotiations. But they have made it just as 
clear that, without an unequivocal 
restoration of the IRA ceasefire, Sinn Fein 
cannot take their place in the negotiations. 
The point is simple. All the participants in 
the negotiations must be able to show their 
commitment to exclusively peaceful means 
and to the democratic process. Sinn Fein 
cannot do so with any credibility if the 
organisation with which they arc: linked is 
continuing violence. 

‘John Bruton’s speech in Finglas a couple 
of weeks ago spelled out how die two 


Governments have worked to ensure a 
genuine process of negotiation, and set out 
the reasons for Sinn Fein and the IRA to 
follow peaceful, democratic means. 

‘I endorse in particular the call he made 
in that speech for a renewed ceasefire. I 
want Sinn Fein to be part of the 
negotiations. They have an important 
contribution to make. But they cannot 
make it while there is no IRA ceasefire in 
place. The talks will, in any event, go ahead. 
And it must Ik* in the interests of all parties, 
and the voters they represent, to make their 
own case. 

‘I said that 1 was confident that the 
negotiations could succeed. But confidence 
is an ingredient sadly lacking between the 
parties themselves. On the nationalist side, 
confidence is needed that a meaningful and 
inclusive process of negotiations is on offer. 
The British Government has sought to 
build that confidence. The agenda is open. 
.All parries will be treated equally in the 
negotiations. No one can be forced to agree 
against their will. No outcome to the talks is 
predetermined. No one wants to drag out 
the process. 

Decommissioning will need to Ite addressed 

‘But confidence is also needed that the 
paramilitaries will not seek to use or threat- 
en force if they cannot get their way at the 
negotiating table. The unionists in particu- 
lar need to have this confidence. That is 
why the decommissioning of paramilitary 
weapons, as called for ’by the Mitchell 
Report, remains so important. The British 
and Irish Governments have agreed that all 
the participants in die negotiations will 
have to make clear at the beginning of the 
talks their total and absolute commitment 
to the principles of democracy and nonvio- 
lence set out in the Mitchell Report. 
Decommissioning will also need to be 
addressed at the beginning of the talks and 
agreement reached on how Mitchell’s rec- 
ommendations on dec ommissioning can be 
taken forward, without blocking the* negoti- 
ations. 

‘This is a formidable challenge, among 
many other formidable challenges. But, like 
the others, I believe it can be met. The 
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objective is a negotiated settlement We 
have taken risks before in seairh ol this 
objective. We shall do so again. I-ef no one 
doubt our continuing commitment. But we 
also need a willingness among all the 
Northern Ireland parties to engage m 
genuine, open dialogue with each other, 
and readiness to reach the compromises 
that will be necessary to move forward. 

‘Both the British and Irish C.overnments 
have a vital role to play in making peace and 
a negotiated settlement in Northern 


Ireland possible. That we share so much in 
common culturally and politically, not least 
our fundamental commitment to 
democracy and its values, makes the task 
easier. The prize is great: a prosperous and 
peaceful future for the people of Northern 
Ireland, and for all the people of these 
islands. We must not let the opportunity slip 
now.’ 

Source: Article by Mr Major in the Irish 
Times. 1 6 May 1 996. 
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G8 nuclear summit 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, gave a 
press conference in Moscow on 20 April 
about the G8 summit. 

Israel /Ij’bnnov 

Mr Major said that, ‘the summit began with 
a (airly extensive discussion on the situation 
in Lebanon. There are a number of 
Foteign Ministers in Lebanon, Israel and 
Syria, seeing what can be done to bring 
about a ceasefire. This would be the first 
step. Beyond that we need something that is 
going to be rather more permanent to pre- 
sent re-occurrence of the difficulties there 
have been over the last few days’. 

Xu clear safety 

I he summit was called principally ‘to exam- 
ine comprehensively (he question of 
unclear safety. The fact that the G7 attend- 
ed in full, with President Yeltsin, is an indi- 
cation of tlie importance that we attach to 
■ that process. There lias been quite a com- 
prehensive range of agreements, some of 
them very technical, many of them the sub- 
ject of discussion for some time.’ Mr Major 
said he was extremely grateful to Neil Hurst 
for the work that he has done on that. 

‘The main agreements that have been 
reached are: 

- an agreement to bring into force the 
nuclear safety convention; 

- agreement to work together on a new 
convention on the safety of radioactive 
waste management; 

- thirdly, a commitment by Russia to sign 


the London Dumping Convention 
Amendment, which effectively bans the 
dumping of radioactive waste at sea; 

— and a programme to help prevent the 
illicit trafficking of nuclear materials. 

'There was agreed at this summit a new 
impetus to the conclusion, by September we 
think is possible, of a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty which bars all nuclear 
explosions on the basis of a zero yield’. To 
avoid confusion about the term zero-yield, 
Mr Major elucidated that ‘no nuclear 
explosion of any kind, however small, is 
permitted’. 

He went on to say, ‘We discussed the 
situation, particularly as far as Chernobyl is 
concerned. We emphasised our 
commitment to make real the programme 
contained in the Memorandum of 
Understanding that we signed with Ukraine 
last December, and we were joined for this 
particular discussion by President Kuchina. 
There are three elements to the problem 
with Chernobyl: 

— firstly, there are the grants that we made 
available to assist with work: 

— secondly, there is the amount of 
international finance that will be made 
available to provide alternative sources of 
energy. That finance is agreed, it is not yet 
drawn down, the Ukrainians are still 
determining precisely what they need to do; 

— and thirdly, there is the question of the 
temporary . . . sarcophagus over the reactor 
that exploded. There is no additional 
financing agreed for that. 

‘When the European Union study is 
concluded later this year, we will need to 
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look at the question of hauling ■ f'hnc it 

‘little tlonht ilnn it will need to be nil 
international rltorl. Posl-t Ihernolnl no-one 
is serioush fitting to doubt the need for tin 
work still to be done. 

‘President Kuchma said he thought that 
it w;ts possible to close anolhei tractor at 
riimiolnl by the end o / the cent. We spent 
some time disnissing alternative energy 
sources and the mrd to develop them iii 
( r kraine aiul beyond. 

liouua 

Although Bosnia ‘lias hern more quiescent 
lalelv', Mr Major said lu* did not think ‘any- 
one is in anv doubt about the importance of 
making scire the civil development of 
Bosnia pioeeeds, and tlvat is a matter (o 
which we will regularlv have to return.’ 

lit in truth with President (Hinton and others 

Mr Major had a bilateral [meeting] with 
President Clinton at which a range of mat- 
ters were discussed: ‘Lebanon; the impor- 
tance of Most Favoured Nation status from 
America for China, that is important to us 
of course hecause of the impact upon Hong 
Kong.’ They ‘discussed also the forth- 
coming Commonwealth meeting concern- 
ing Nigeria". The President was briefed ‘on 
the present state of the legislation on 
Northern Ireland and the preparatory work 
for the elections, the forum and the all-party 
talks that we hope will follow the elections’. 

Mr Major also mentioned that he had 
had ‘bilateral [meetings! with Prime 
Minister Cretien, President \oltsin, Mr 
Chernomyrdin, the Prime Minister; and 
also a meeting to discuss the European 
problems of beef with the President of the 
Commission, the President of the European 
Council, the President of France and the 
Chancellor olCermany’. 

Concerning Ulster, and in response to a 
comment on President Clinton’s mention 
of the need for another ceasefire, Mr Major 
said, ‘We do need a ceasefire. There is no 
immediate sign from Sinn Fein and the IRA 
that one is imminent. There is no 
justification for them holding off from a 
ceasefire. For a very long time they have 
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asked for the prospect of all-party talks, th, 
have asked for a proffer consideration < 
the problems of Northern Ireland. All dm* 
lie Just weeks ahead. And upon that basis, t, 
lake them at their own evaluation, there is 
no justification for anything other than a 
comprehensive ceasefire so that they can 
join the talks. If they do not, we will proceed 
without them. Sinn Fein and the IRA 
cannot, by not offering a ceasefire, stop the 
process that is now in hand, they cannot 
stop the elections, they cannot stop the 
forum meeting and they cannot stop tilt* 
beginning of negotiations on lOJune. All of 
those things will go ahead, but of course 
one would like to set* a ceasefire*. 

Source; Press conference given by Mr John 
Major, 20 April 199t>. 

Enterprise Centre of 
Europe 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, made a 
speech to the Institute of Director’s Annual 
Convention in London on 24 April about 
the Enterprise Centre of Europe. 

He said that ‘for the last 30 years Europe 
has been the great explosive issue of British 
politics. Our membership of the EC was 
confirmed in a referendum in 1975. Today 
there are still some that question that mem- 
bership in each political party, and in the 
press’. 

Mr Major said that he understood ‘the 
concerns and frustrations that lead to that 
questioning. It is not really surprising. For 
years past some have portrayed Europe in 
only the most negative terms. Every 
frustration is played up, often inaccurately. 
Every benefit denied at worst or ignored at 
best. It is little wonder that the ELI has 
become unpopular’. 

But he said he could ‘also see clearly the 
hard headed benefits that Britain has 
gained. And as Prime Minister, [he 
believed] it does the country no service to 
suggest that tfie only choice we face is either 
to go along with every' demand our partners 
make, or head for the exit. That is naive and 
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iMdamaging - and just plain wrong. We are in centuries. Their cultural traditions cannot 
Hg Europe, and we all know we are staying in be eradicated by a stroke of a pen. Nor 
« Europe. Anyone who seriously thinks of should they be. That would not carry the 
I® leavi i lg should explain what that would consent ol the peoples of Europe, whether 
M mean. in Britain or elsewhere, 

s ‘What would be the impart on inward ‘If we ignore those realities, we would 
§ investment, which accounts for three increase rather than reduce conflicts and 


f ciuairers of a million jobs in manufacturing 
: alone? Would the Nissans and the Toyofas 
and the Satnsungs still come here? What 
would be the effect on the City and our 
great exporting companies if we left? How 
would we feel as the EU grew to span the 
whole continent? Would we be taken more 
seriously err less in the wider world? Why 
have more and more countries in Europe, 
including some of the most prosperous, 
decided to join the EU in recent years? 

‘Some suggest we could just negotiate a 
trading relationship with Europe. But 
I rankly, the idea that if we were outside the 
EU we could somehow become a trading 
haven on the edge of Europe with all the 
benefits of that vital market of 370 million - 
while others fix the rules without any regard 
at all to our national self interest - is cloud 
( urkoo laud. 

1'his country is an international trading 
nation — it is not a little England and must 
never become so. So the first point is, we are 
staving in Europe. The second is — what sort 
of Europe? And how do we address the 
v oucerns so many have? 

'Some politicians in Europe do have a 
political agenda of ever-greater integration, 
to subsume nation stales into common 
institutions, in order to prevent the re- 
vmorgence of old national ambitions and 
rivalries. They believe in that integration as 
passionately as we oppose it’. 

Mr Major said that he understood and 
respected these views. ‘They reflect the long 
experience of wars and conflicts across the 
< Continent. But [he did | not believe they are 
(lie right way to develop European co- 
operation. The nation state lends security, 
comfort, and familiarity - and people need 
ihat more than ever at a time of change and 
insecurity. 

‘You cannot legislate for a common 
nationality or a common sense of identity. 
The nations of Europe have developed over 


tensions across Europe. We would set at risk 
all that Europe has achieved. 

‘So we are not going down the 
centralising route’. Mr Major reminded his 
audience that at Maastricht . he had said no 
to policies he thought would be damaging. 
If he had not won on these critical issues 
there would have been no Treaty. 

Mr Major went on to say that on the IGC 
we have set out our position. Nothing can 
be imposed on us in the IGC unless we 
agree. And if it isn’t in our interest, he 
would not agree, he would just say no. 

Nevertheless Mr Major did not seek 
confrontation, nor did he expect it. ‘In 
negotiation, the EU can be tough but, in 
the end, it must respect and accept the vital 
interests of all its members. There are 
things that we don’t like about. Europe - but 
we must fight them on the arguments, not 
on the basis of stereotypes or slogans. They 
do no good to our interesls or our prospects 
of success’. 

Mr Major was certain that his ‘personal 
view' is clear. Although there are many 
things in Europe we would like to change, 
there is a lot that helps, us. Not every 
decision is exac tly what we would have 
liked: but neither is every- decision 
comfortable for every other country. 

‘We aim to build a Europe that is more in 
our image. If we win the arguments to build 
a Europe of nation slates, all of Europe will 
benefit. Equally, if others c hoose to go in a 
direction that we reject, they need to 
recognise that we will stand our ground and 
will not follow them. The Europe that 
evolves will be flexible - and will need to be 
- to recognise and accommodate our 
national interests and beliefs as well as 
theirs. The European debate must take into 
account not only national interests and 
sensitivities, but economic realities. 

‘Today, we live in the most competitive 
business environment we have known. 
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Competing a^iiinsi com pan it’s around the 
world is an everydav reality. I he man in the 
street in Manchester, Milan or Munich is 
not only competing with someone 
elsewhere in Knrope. He is up against 
someone on the other side ol the globe, 
working in Seoul, Shanghai or Singapore. 

'We compete successfully — or we fail. 
And, i( we (ail. we go out of business. That is 
the main challenge facing all businessmen 
today. We need hard edged policies to 
address these challenges. Business must win 
those battles - not Government. But the 
decisions Governments make and the 
policies they follow ran help or hinder. And 
if they gel things badly wrong, they will 
condemn their businesses to defeat. 

‘Many people talk about competitiveness. 
But over 17 yeats of Government our 
commitment to competitiveness is a matter 
of record, and an article of faith. To he 
competitive we had to overcome problems 
that bad beset Britain for generations. 

‘In the l'J80s we tackled the excessive 
union power that was throttling British 
enlcrpii.se. In the 1990s we got nidation 
under loc k and key. For decades, inflation 
was the scourge of the British economy, 
fuelling industrial strife, discouraging 
investment, making planning impossible. 
Now we are enjoying the longest run of low 
inflation for nearly 50 years. 

‘In the 1980s we began to return to the 
private sector businesses that used to be 
badly run at the taxpayer’s expense. They 
are now profitable companies winning in 
markets the world over. In the 1990s we 
have tackled more difficult privatisations - 
such as coal, successfully privatised in 1994 
and now the most efficient coal industry in 
Europe. Or rail - impossible, according to 
some, but already well underway and 
delivering benefits — new services and new 
improvements to stations. There was always 
someone saying that each privatisation was 
a bridge too far. But they were wrong. They 
have had to eat their words as one 
privatisation after another has proved to be 
a success. 

‘Above all, to be competitive, we had to 
get spending under control. Now, it’s 
coming down again and tax rates have come 


down with it. British business now has the 
second lowest burden of business taxation 
of any G7 economy - six per cen t of GDP in 
Britain, compared with nine per cent in 
Germany, 14 per cent in France. We now 
have an economy that is more successful 
and has better prospects than for a 
generation. No longer do we look at our 
European competitors, and wonder what 
their secret is: now they are beginning to 
envy our success. 

‘Across Europe, they know that Britain is 
the number one destination for inward 
investment in the EU, second only to the US 
worldwide. They know it’s Britain that has 
Europe’s leading financial centre, and the 
lion’s share of Europe’s most profitable 
companies. They know it's Britain that’s got 
the lowest unemployment of any major 
European country and more of out people 
in work. They know that Britain has grown 
faster than the G7 average each year since 
1998 and is expected to do so again this year 
and next. 

‘W'e have in place all the ingredients for a 
rapid growth in prosperity. Fife is better — 
and it should get better still. But not if we 
turn our back on the policies that have 
carved out these opportunities in the first 
place. Not if we are seduced by candy floss 
promises instead of continuing to make the 
hard choices. Only if we keep on 
sharpening our competitive edge will 
Britain be able to go on winning in the 
fierce global marketplace’. The Prime 
Minister said he wanted ‘Britain to be in the 
front rank of industrial nations’. 

Therefore, Mr Major said he had ‘a clear 
objective for our country’s future: to make 
Britain (he unrivalled Enterprise Centre of 
Europe. That means policies which build 
on our strengths and learn the lessons from 
the world’s fastest growing economies. It 
means sound, responsible economic 
management. Easy to say - but tough to do. 
But inflation has wrecked too many 
recoveries in the past for us to risk throwing 
that prize away now. It means finding room 
to reduce taxes by keeping the lid on public 
expenditure. That’s the only way to keep 
taxes down and get them lower still. 

‘That is why, as the economy grows, we 
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i arc committed to get spending down below 
i 40 per cent of national income and keep it 
I there. And as we do so, we’ll press on 
f towards our targets of a 20p standard rate of 
l income tax, and the abolition of capital 
| taxes. We need an enterprise culture that 

* runs through the whole of society - one that 
j[ encourages the belief that individuals can 
| make a difference. That is why I am 
I determined to stand up for the risk takers — 
■j whether it’s the people who are ready to 
! take on and run a piece of the railway, or 
: the companies that will shake up our gas 
| and electricity and water markets as 
! competition comes in, or the thousands 

and thousands of people tip and down the 
country who risk everything they have to 
make their business a success'. 

The Prime Minister also wanted ‘more 
people to have a stake in enterprise. In the 
last budget, Ken Clarke made it even more 
attractive for companies to get their workers 
involved as shareholders. Now it’s up to 
industry to play its part. Many of you already 
have employee share schemes’. Mr Major 
said lie hoped more of you will. His 
challenge to you is simple. - let's have the 
majority of workers in Britain’s large 
companies holding shares in those 
companies by the end of this decade. 

’Britain is a global trading nation and will 
remain so. That is both our history, and our 
future. But what we trade in will change. 
Much of tomorrow’s trade will be in 
information, in technology, in software, in 
communications. Here, Britain, with its 
skills and culture, its trading links across the 
globe, and the huge advantage of the 
Knglisli language, is well equipped to take 
on the world and win. 

’But we can only do that if our young 
people have the skills they need. That is why 
progress in education is so important. We 
have seen a massive explosion in the 
number of people going on to higher 
education in recent years — up from one in 
eight to one in three;. We are making 
progress in schools through the national 
curriculum, through tests and inspection 
and league tables, and vocational 
education. But we must not only look to the 
schools. We need to ensure that every adult 
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in Britain understands the opportunities to 
learn new skills, to take advantage of new 
technology at work or at leisure. We need to 
open the nation’s mind to the 
opportunities ahead. 

‘So we’re getting together with industry 
on a project for the millennium. To let as 
many people as possible try out computers — 
in schools, libraries and shops in the high 
street. To give them the opportunity to see 
for themselves, and develop the skills that 
will equip them - and all of ns — for the new 
century. 

‘Our route to success in the challenging, 
competitive markets of tomorrow is built 
upon sound finance, low taxes, the 
liberation of enterprise, the skills and 
capabilities to compete, and a global 
trading ambition to reach out for the 
markets of tomorrow’. Mr Major went on to 
say that he considered that was ‘the only way 
to deliver the wealth, the prosperity, the 
jobs, the opportunities that this country 
needs and deserves. The only way we can 
meet the challenge of the future. 

‘We would like all of Europe to adopt 
competitive policies and succeed. We have 
nothing to gain if the market on our 
doorstep goes into decline. And if it does 
not put competitiveness at the top of its 
agenda, it will decline. That’s why [he] 
regret [ted] so much that Europe has not 
yet completed the single market. It should, 
and soon, starting perhaps with some 
concrete progress on a single market in 
energy. Energy bills account for a huge 
proportion of industry’s costs, and Europe’s 
businesses can ill afford to pay over the odds 
for it. The same goes for telecoms. Thanks 
to privatisation and liberalisation, prices in 
Britain have tumbled - by almost 24 per 
cent in real terms over the last five years. 
That’s not true in some other countries, 
such as the Netherlands, where prices have 
increased by more than six and a half per 
cent over the same period. Here at least 
there is the promise of progress to complete 
the single market, with full liberalisation 
due by 1998. 

‘It’s a shame too that negotiations to 
create a single market in pension funds 
have come close to stalling since some 
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countries are simply not willing to give up 
ihrir national captive markets. Europe as a 
whole is never going to compete and win in 
the world if it c annot even bear competition 
in its home market. So Europe must 
proceed to complete the single market as 
soon as possible. Nor can it be right that 
Europe still tolerates huge stale aids lot 
some countries' airlines. That just rewards 
inefficiency and punishes sue cess. Here too, 
the result is higher prices when what 
Europe needs is the lower prices that 
competition and deiegulation can bring. 

'I know why people are reluctant to 
change. They want to protect jobs. We all 
want that. But jobs are most secure when 
companies are most successful. The' social 
policies some of our partners advocate 
sound attractive. But I believe they are 
misguided and destroy jobs. Across Europe, 
companies are feeling the pain. Much of 
Germany’s job creation is now in Poland or 
the Czech Republic - and in Britain too, 
which, according to the President of the 
BD1, one of the lOD’s German equivalents, 
has “the most effective job-producing 
mac hine in Europe”. 

‘In France, last month Brittany Ferries 
tried to get the government to cut the social 
costs it must bear as a French employer with 
a French workforce. Employing 2,500 
workers, it claims that it pays up to £18 
million a year more- than a British employer 
would. A spokesman was quoted as saying 
he wanted . . to level the playing field, to 
find a way of giving us the same overheads 
|as Britain]”. And with good reason. The 
difference between our employment costs 
and Europe’s is stark. For every £100 he 
pays in wages a British employer has to add 
£18 in non-wage costs. Quite enough. But in 
Germany it is £32 , in Spain £34, in France 
£41, and in Italy £44. That’s a measure of 
the cost of excessive regulation. And that 
cost is why it would be against our interests 
to be part of the Social Chapter. Il is not just 
what is in the Chapter now; it is also a 
question of what would go in it if we signed 
it. The Social Chapter is not a finite list of 
specific measures. It’s a mechanism to 
implement unspecified social policies — in 
many cases by qualified majority voting, so 


we would have no veto. If we signed up to it, 
we wouldn't be able to pick and choose. 

‘At the moment, the British opt out 
focuses minds on the competitive cost of 
more social regulation. It acts as a brake on 
further measures. If that went, we’d see an 
avalanche of new measures building on 
other countries’ existing traditions. And 
many of the measures would be the sort of 
policies we’ve spent 17 years getting rid of. 
I ook at the soil of over-zealous 
employment regulations some of our 
partners have at national level. For 
example, in Germany, if your firm has more 
than five permanent staff, you can’t cut staff 
without c onsulting the Works Council. And 
if you want to work overtime in 
Luxembourg you need government 
consent’. And, Mr Major went on to say, be 
could give you further example's. 

‘Just ask yourself: if all of Europe were in 
the Social Chapter, wouldn’t il be more 
tempting - and less painful - to try to foist 
the same rules on everyone, rather than put 
your own house in order? Of course il 
would - and that’s why we shouldn't sign it. 
The Social Chapter could make jobs one of 
our fastest growing export businesses’. At 
Maastricht Mr Major had negotiated art ‘opt 
out’ from the Social Chapter. ‘That opt out 
will remain. And it must remain effec tive’. 
The Prime minister dec lared that he was 
’not prepared to see it undermined by 
creative use* of other Articles of the Treaty, 
such as Health and Safety at Work. We 
agreed those provisions in 1985 to deal with 
matters of genuine health and safety. 
Recent attempts to use them as the basis for 
imposing the Working Time Direc tive on 
Britain go far beyond this. And they breach 
the understanding we reached at Maastricht 
when [Mr Major] negotiated our opt out 
from the Social Chapter’. The Prime 
Minister has Told our European partners 
that we must change the Health and Safety 
provisions so that they reflect the more 
limited scope that was originally intended’. 
Mr Major said he takes ‘this very seriously. 
We can’t be expected to have confidence in 
European agreements if they are 
subsequently undermined by shifts in 
interpretation’. Nevertheless, the Prime 
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Minister said that he did not ‘want to be 
misunderstood about this: if old 

agreements are to be broken, [he did] not 
see how we can reach new ones’. 

Mr Major said he wanted ‘Europe to 
succeed’. But he did not believe it will 
‘unless it faces the tough decisions 
necessary to win in tomorrow’s world. 
Paying lip service to the free market isn't 
good enough. You need the strength of 
conviction and belief to trust it and let it 
work without unreasonable fetters. You 
have to be able to bear the fire of short term 
unpopularity to win long term success. You 
don’t make business more competitive by 
hitting them with the Social Chapter. You 
don’t create more jobs by imposing a 
minimum wage. Ym don’t support the 
force of market by resisting privatisation. 
And von don’t reward hard work and 
initiative by a policy of high spending and 
high taxes’. 

Mr Major said he judged ‘policies on 
tesults. Britain is a success today thanks to 
the decisions we have taken to make us 
competitive, to get taxes down and inflation 
under control. Decisions based on our 
belief in enterprise and the free market. 

‘Life in Britain is better than it has been 
for generations. Our membership of 
Europe has helped make it better. We need, 
all of us, to approach the decisions ahead 
determined to protect what has been 
achieved and to make life better still’. 

Source: Speech to the Institute of 
Directors’ Annual Convention on 24 April 
199(5. 


WEU council meeting 

Foreign and Defence Ministers of the 
Western European Union met under the 
Presidency of the United Kingdom on 
Tuesday 7 May at the International 
Convention Centre in Birmingham. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, the Defence Secretary, Mr Mirhael 
Portillo and the Western European Union 
(WEU) Secretary General, Mr Cutileiro, 
gave a press conference after the meeting. 
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Mr Rifkind said that ‘Six months ago 
when the Defence Secretary and 1 launched 
the United Kingdom Presidency of the 
WEU, we indicated that improvements of 
the operational capability of the WEU 
would be one of our prime objectives, and 
there has been a huge amount of progress 
on this front, building on work done in 
previous presidencies but taking it forward 
in a very substantive new way. And the 
conclusions in the declaration today sum 
up much of what has been achieved, which 
is extremely encouraging. 

‘What we are seeing now is a very good 
working relationship between the WEU and 
NATO. It is crucial to the success of the WEU, 
carrying out what are known as Petersljerg 
tasks, that it is able to use NATO assets when 
NATO itself does not intend to take part in 
such a project. It is very healthy that the two 
organisations are working closely together, it 
is healthy from the point of view of not 
weakening NATO, and it also enables, in 
circumstances where European countries 
might wish to work together on some peace- 
keeping or humanitarian task, for that to go 
forward in the most effective way. 

‘What we have also seen is a great interest 
on closer links between the WEU and the 
European Union. 

‘In terms of our actual discussions today 
there were three sessions: a joint discussion 
of Foreign and Defence Ministers dealing 
with crisis management issues; Foreign 
Ministers discussing Russia and Ukraine’s 
relationship with European security 
architecture; while Defence Ministers 
considered the question of lessons that 
could be learnt from the experience in 
former Yugoslavia. Then we had a joint 
concluding session of all those concerned. 

‘1 am very' satisfied from the United 
Kingdom point of view that our stewardship 
of the presidency concludes with such a 
satisfactory conference.’ 

Mr Portillo said that at ‘the end of our six 
months ... we have accomplished what we 
set out to do. We have probably enabled the 
WEU to make more progress on its 
operational capability over the last six 
months than has been true for some years 
before. 
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‘The time was dearly right to get on with 
establishing the Situation Centre to give a 
facility to the Western European Union so 
that it could monitor developing situations 
and he able to control an operation. 

‘We have put in place a coherent exercise 
policy so that Western European Union 
nations can have a proper timetable over a 
number of years, enabling those exercises 
to be planned and co-ordinated and made 
relevant to the sort of tasks that they might 
have to undertake. 

‘The United Kingdom will host a war 
game in 1907 and we have offered our 
operational sea training facilities to Western 
European Union nations. We have 
revitalised the Eurolift concept, studying 
the need within the Western European 
Union to build up our air assets and our sea 
assets in order to transport troops. 

'We had a most interesting discussion on 
lessons from former Yugoslavia. Every 
nation was able to speak with authority on 
the subject because every WEU nation has 
made a contribution. Nearly all of them, in 
terms of troops, some in terms of police. 
That is quite something for a group of 27 
nations. 

‘The lessons that we learned were that, if 
possible, early action can prevent a crisis 
from developing out of control. If we need 
to deploy, we need to have a clear mission. 
Any military operation needs to be part of a 
much broader, coherent, political strategy 
which sets out the way in which civilian 
structures are to be rebuilt, infrastructure is 
to be developed and tlie way in which 
policing is to be undertaken separate from 
the troops. 

‘When we deploy militarily we have to 
make sure that we have the right numbers 
of troops, the right sorts of equipment, die 
right combination of air, sea and land 
power. We need to be strong enough to 
protect our own soldiers, strong enough to 
deter military activity, and also to cope with 
escalation. Any operation, even if it begins 
as a humanitarian one, can degenerate into 
a warlike condition. But once we have 
deployed, we must act with resolution, 
otherwise deterrence is not credible. 

‘It was the view of nearly everyone in the 


discussion that the participation of the 
United States was essential to an operation 
on the scale of what we have seen in Bosnia, 
and indeed would be essential in the future 
in whatever way we try to deal with die 
Bosnian situation. 

‘Stepping back a bit, it was clear that the 
Bosnian operation had effectively created a 
new security architecture in Europe with 
countries outside NATO working alongside 
countries inside NATO. But NATO would 
never be the same again, it was bound to be 
a catalyst for change. And in the process, 
Europeans in the widest sense had 
discovered that they were able to make a 
greater contribution to their own security, 
but not in competition with the Atlantic 
Alliance but rather from inside the Atlantic 
Alliance.’ 

Birmingham Declaration 

The main points of the Birmingham 
Declaration are: 

- Progress in WEU’s operational 
development: setting up of the Permanent 
Situation Centre and Intelligence Section at 
WEU Headquarters. 

- Agreement on a more effective exercise- 
policy, and a WEU concept for strategic 
mobility (airlift etc) to help the conduct of 
Petersberg missions. 

- Agreement that continued development 
of Operational Capabilities is a high priority 
during next phase of WEU’s work. 

- Strengthened relations with NATO: WEU 
needs access and capabilities to mount and 
sustain operations of any significant scale. 

- Conclusion of WEU/NATO Security 
Agreement clears the way for flow of 
essential classified information between the 
two organisations. 

- Declaration recognises growing contacts 
between the two organisations. 

- Declaration tasks Permanent Council to 
pursue urgently implementation of CJTF 
concept and Security Agreement and to 
continue to develop operational links with 
NATO. 

- Closer practical co-operation with the 
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EU: Joint meetings on Mostar and 
Evacuation Planning. WEU’s work on 
African peacekeeping and anti-personnel 
mines takes into account EU work in these 
areas. 

- ( Hear procedures to facilitate the 
involvement of Observer countries in 
Pelersberg missions. Henceforth WF.U will 
be able to take advantage of their expertise, 
eg on peacekeeping. 

- Measures to involve the Associate 
Partners more in WEU’s work on 
operational development (eg on African 
Peacekeeping, exercise policy and 
humanitarian task force operations) . 

- More information sharing. 

- More discttssion with Partners before 
decisions on operational matters. 

- Progress in WEU’s relations with Russia 
and Ukraine: Regular briefings for both 
countries in Brussels. I ligh-level visits in 
both directions. 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Rifkind, Mr Portillo, and Mr Gutileiro, and 
WF.U Birmingham Declaration, 7 May 
19%. 


The future of Hong Kong 

The Governor of Hong Kong, Mr 
Christopher Patten, made a speech to the 
National Press Club in Washington on 8 
May concerning the future of Hong Kong 
after the Chinese takeover in 1997. 

Mr Patten began by saying, ‘there is no 
simple answer to the question that everyone 
wants to know about Hong Kong - what is 
going to happen after 1997?’ 

‘Hong Kong people - officials, 
businessmen, community leaders, 
journalists - all have an important part to 
play ensuring the success of the “one 
country, two systems” arrangement 
promised in the Joint Declaration and the 
other sacred texts on Hong Kong’s future’ . 

Mr Patten believed, ‘very strongly, that 
Hong Kong has a hugely promising future . 
• . which could eclipse its already formidably 


successful achievements’. ‘It will be realized 
by actively making it happen. China and 
Britain - the parties to the Joint 
Declaration, the people of Hong Kong, who 
have been promised that they will rule 
themselves and enjoy a high degree of 
autonomy; the businessmen of Hong Kong, 
both local and expatriate, who have been 
promised that they may carry on doing 
business as before; the media of Hong 
Kong, who have been promised that their 
freedoms will not he curtailed; all these, 
and all those others who live, work and 
invest in Hong Kong, including many 
Americans, must go about their business on 
the basis that these promises mean what 
they say. 

‘Autonomy must he asserted and 
defended. This doers not have to be a 
confrontational exercise, but it does mean 
problems and Lhreats must be identified 
and addressed, not ignored. Matters on 
which the f uture sovereign power has a view 
must not become no go areas for the kind 
of lively debate with which Hong Kong 
addresses any other issue - particularly 
including those involving the current 
sovereign power. Hong Kong is not a 
community which can be governed from 
behind the screen according to the precept 
of “tremble and obey’”. 

'Economically, [Hong Kong is] pretty 
robust. We are growing at about five per 
cent per annum. Per capita GDP is now 
nearly US$24,000. Our reserves stand at 
over US$50 billion. The currency is strong: 
consistently on the strong side of the US 
dollar link which has proved Our sheet 
anchor through more than one patch of 
choppy monetary sea. The investment 
picture is strong. Our port -the busiest in 
the world — continues to grow. In 1997 we 
shall open the world’s longest road-and-rail 
suspension bridge. In 1998, we shall open 
an airport with (he capacity to become the 
world’s busiest. 

'Hong Kong's position as the business 
hub of the Asia-Pacific region is stronger 
than ever. Over 2,000 multinationals now 
have regional headquarters or offices in 
Hong Kong. And more continue to arrive. 
The newspapers occasionally report that a 
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company has moved some of iLs operations 
away from Hong Kong, usually citing 
reasons of cost. But actually arrivals 
comfortably outnumber departures. 
Numbers of expatriates, including 
Americans, continue to mount. So 
economically 1 long Kong is doing well. 

‘Politically, the picture is mixed. 
Confidence in the future is mixed. The 
c liche that is usually invoked to describe the 
mood is “wait and see”, lip let 600,000 
people in fhmg Kong hold foreign 
passports. Most of them took out foreign 
nationality as an insurance policy, in case 
things went wrong. Most of those people 
will stay on to see how things work out. They 
will leave ifthev become uncomfortable but 
they will stay if they possibly can. 

‘The institutions of Hong Kong are in 
good shape. The civil service, which is vital 
for a successful transition, continues to 
function with the efficiency for which it is 
deservedly renowned. TIu* police, which US 
law enforcers have described as the finest in 
Asia, preside over a crime rate lower even 
than Singapore. And play a magnificent 
role, as do Hong Kong's other law- 
enforcement agencies, in international 
cooperation against drugs, money- 
laundering, terrorism, strategic trade 
violations and other global law 
enforcement challenges. A role rightfully 
acknowledged last month in the State 
Department's report to Congress under the 
IJS/Hong Kong Policy Act. The legal 
institutions of Hong Kong are strong, and 
will he augmented by the establishment of a 
Court of Final Appeal in 1997, by 
agreement with China reached last year. 
The Hong Kong press, formidably free, is 
notoriously active with 61 daily newspapers 
and innumerable other publications. The 
legislative Council, the first fully-elected 
legislature in Hong Kong’s history, was 
voted in hist year by a million voters, a 
record turn out. It has convincingly 
disposed of the trivial, patronising myth 
about Hong Kong that its people do not 
care about democracy, only about making 
money’. 

The Chinese have said the legislative 
Council will come to an end in 1997. ‘They 
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claim, erroneously in our view and in the 
view of independent legal opinion, that iti 
composition is incompatible with the Joint 
Declaration and the Basic Law. They say 
that they will establish a Provisional 
legislature, a notion not mentioned at all 
in those documents, to sit for up to a year 
from 1997. They have indicated that it will 
be selected, not elected as the legislature of 
the new Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region must be according to the Joint 
Declaration and the Basic Law’. However, 
we ‘welcomed Vice Premier Qian’s 
assurance to Malcolm Rifkind the other 
week that there will after all be no challenge 
of this kind u» the continuity of the current 
institutional machinery’. 

Mr Patten was certain that the UK 
Government ‘will remain fully committed 
to working with the present, elected, legally 
constituted Legislative Council until 30 
June 1997. At that point, it must he for the 
Chinese to explain and justify what they do. 
There is no getting away from the- fact that 
this threat to impose an unelertcd 
provisional legislature is very damaging. It 
offers uncertainty when Hong Kong needs 
reassurance, discontinuity when Hong 
Kong needs continuity, instability when 
Hong Kong needs stability. It weakens the 
rule of law by making outlaws of those 
whose main purpose is to stand up for it. 

‘The central issue is whether China will 
trust Hong Kong to run Hong Kong, as the 
Joint Declaration and Basic Law promise. 
This will become Hear as the next year 
unfolds. For example, if China insists on 
setting up a new legislature, will it do so 
through an open, democratic process? Or 
will it produce a toothless rabbit out of a 
hat’? 

‘Politics in Hong Kong is a moderate 
affair’. ‘Centre right versus Centre versus 
Centre left. Moderate, polite, 
unthreatening’. Mr Patten went on to say 
that he believed that ‘if Hong Kong people 
are left to rule themselves . . . politics there 
will continue to be moderate and 
unth reatening. But if there is political 
interference there will be a response?. Hong 
Kong will become a “political” city in the 
very sense that some Chinese officials fear. 
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‘China will he able to demonstrate the 
extent to which it is prepared to trust Hong 
Kong people when it selects the Chief 
Executive (designate) later this year - the 
person to whom (the Governor will! hand 
over in the middle of next year’. 

‘One of the l>est developments over the 
past ten months has been the establishment 
of more regular contacts between Hong 
Kong civil servants and the Chinese, 
beginning with a visit to Peking last July by 
Anson Chan’. ‘A high degree of continuity 
from the present Hong Kong 
administration to the post-1997 
administration is vital for the successful 
implementation of “one country, two 
systems’”. Nevertheless, ‘autonomy will have 
to he asserted and defended by Hong Kong 
people and Hong Kong officials'. 

Mr Patten also sought to emphasize that 
he did not ‘presume that the leaders of 
China intend wilfully to dishonour their 
< ommitments to allow Hong Kong 
autonomy to run itself after 1997 in all 
matters other than foreign affairs and 
defence’. But he did believe that ‘at lower 
levels in the Chinese system, there will he 
bureaucrats who from time to lime will seek 
to interfere in Hong Kong affairs. Perhaps 
with sinister or corrupt intent, but perhaps 
more often out of ignorance of the “one 
country, two systems” concept and tlie 
detailed commitments that China has 
made over the years’. ‘The important point 
is that, when it happens, it is met by the 
tight response in Hong Kong’. ‘Hong Kong 
now has a government, a police force, a 
legal system which will stand up to this sort 
of thing, and stand up for autonomy very 
well’. 

‘Your own newspapers have reported 
concerns about the Hong Kong press. Self- 
censorship exists, and attention [has been] 
drawn to that on several occasions’. ‘Press 
freedom is firmly entrenched in law in 
Hong Kong, (iovernment certainly does not 
try to guide the press’. ‘The reading public 
has voted with its subscriptions for those 
papers and magazines that are clearly not 
pulling their punches. The Hong Kong 
media as a whole provides a lively and 
varied service to its customers’. Mr Patten 


challenged ‘anyone to point to a freer press 
anywhere* in Asia’. 

‘Recently China drew criticism for 
introducing a new requirement that all 
economic information coming into China 
should be channelled through the New 
China News Agency. International wire 
services were disturbed by this and some 
observers noted that this would damage 
Shanghai’s efforts to develop as a centre for 
business services. But one encouraging 
aspect of this episode was that senior 
Chinese officials immediately gave public 
assurances that there was no question of 
extending the requirement to Hong Kong 
after 1997. 

‘This, of course, is absolutely vital. Hong 
Kong currency traders, equity traders, 
derivatives traders must have access to all 
the same information - economic, political, 
commercial - that their counterparts have 
in London, New York or Frankfurt. And 
they must have it just as quickly. Hong 
Kong’s free press is crucial to Hong Kong’s 
position as an international centre foi 
business services. It is good that, in this 
instance, Chinese officials seemed to 
understand the link. It is crucial that China, 
the Hong Kong business community and 
the press themselves should all understand 
it fully. The press will have a duty to help 
assert and defend Hong Kong’s autonomy 
after 1997. So will the community 
generally’. 

‘What, you may ask, can the general 
public do? A recent episode offers a nice 
illustration. A few weeks ago it was 
revealed that the World Lutheran 
Conference was to meet in Hong Kong in 
July next year, a meeting of several 
thousand delegates which has been 
planned over a period of years. Some 
Chinese officials suddenly decided that 
this was a matter to he discussed between 
Britain and China. Britain and Hong 
Kong took the view that this was not a 
matter for governments to discuss at all. 
The Chinese officials made their position 
public and there was a massive public 
outcry in Hong Kong, from the entire 
spectrum of political opinion. China was 
reminded of its commitment to allow free 
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assembly and worship after 1997 and was 
told in no uncertain terms tliat, in Hong 
Kong, government did not interfere with 
private coiilerences of any kind. Within a 
day or two Peking put an end to the matter 
by saving that the Lutherans were tree to 
organise their own meeting. 

‘That illustrates three points. First, that 
1 long Kong people are prepared to cry foul. 
Second, that crying foul can be effective. 
And third, that, the problems after 1997 
may well be caused by lower level Chinese 
officials acting misgutdedly rather than by 
derisions from the top. And that is why 
crying foul will be important.’ 

The British Prime Minister, Mr John 
Major, said in Hong Kong two months ago 
that ‘Hong Kong people would have to 
assert and defend their autonomy after 
1997'. 'The United Kingdom, as a party to 
the Joint Declaration, and as a country 
with massive interests in Hong Kong 
beyond 1997 would watch closely to sec 
that the Joint Declaration was honoured 
and. in the event of a breach, we would 
mobilise the international community and 
pursue every legal and other avenue 
available to us’. 

'Hong Kong’s peaceful transition to 
Chinese sovereignly will be unique in 
history, ft matters to anyone who cares 
about the historical process and the way it 
operates in Asia today. fButJ it matters a 
great deal more to the <5.2 million free 
people of Ilong Kong — and particularly the 
5.5 plus million of those who have nowhere 
else to go. They want to live in a free Hong 
Kong tomorrow. It matters also to you. 

'Many countries, the United States 
included, have a strong interest in seeing 
that the Joint Declaration is honoured. 
1200 US companies want to be able to 
continue to do business in Hong Kong as 
they have done in the past. 30,000 US 
citizens want to continue to live there. US 
law enforcement agencies need to continue 
to be able to rely on Hong Kong as a law 
enforcement partner of excellence. 

‘Hong Kong is a bridge, the vital link 
between the West and China. As China 
emerges, the big question, perhaps the 
biggest of all the foreign affairs questions 
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for the next few years and one which is 
certainly very familiar in this town, is how 
China will fit into the international 
community. Its relations with its 
neighbours. Its relations with the West. 
The answer, for China, for the United 
States and for everyone else, will be much 
more difficult, and not only for commerce, 
if Hong Kong is no longer able to perform 
its functions, as it does now, facilitating 
and lubricating China’s dealings with the 
world. 

‘But it goes wider than that. Hong Kong 
represents the kind of Asia that America 
wants to see. An Asia committed to open 
markets and open minds. An Asia 
committed to the rule of law aud respect for 
human freedom. Hong Kong has proved 
that Fast and West can mix very well. 
Commercially, culturally, socially, 
intellectually. If Hong Kong is diminished 
after 1997 the relationship between East 
and West will suffer. So Hong Kong is an 
important US interest. And the United 
States can, and does, play an important role 
in ensuring that “one country, two systems” 
is implemented and honoured. Successive 
US Administrations have been supportive. 
The US Congress, through the US/Hong 
Kong Policy Act of 1992, and in numerous 
statements and hearings, has expressed its 
firm support for the Joint Declaration, for 
Hong Kong's autonomy and for Hong 
Kong’s continuing success. We welcome this 
attention, this goodwill and this firm Uf? 
support. Hong Kong wants the Unitec 
States to continue to show its support b’ 
continuing to treat Hong Kong as at 
important US interest in its own right 
rather than ‘just another facet of the Ui 
China relationship’. 

‘What more can and should the US do t 
protect its interest in Hong Kong?’ ‘It 
Hong Kong’s misfortune to be caugh 
every year at this time, in the crossfire of tl 
US-China relationship because of the issi 
of Most Favoured Nation (MFN)’. J 
Patten said he would ‘make no case f 
China to have its MFN status renewed. It 
for the Chinese government to do that’. I 
Patten saw it as his job ‘to make the case f 
Hong Kong that China’s MFN status shot 
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be renewed’ as the UK’s ‘interest in China's 
MFN status is identical to your own Hong 
Kong interest in this issue. If China loses 
MFN, Hong Kong will lose a colossal 
amount of business at a stroke. Our growth 
will be halved and our unemployment 
; could be doubled. Business confidence will 
: be hit hard. 

| ‘All this at the worst possible time for 
i Hong Kong [which] ... is grappling with 
| the uncertainties and the challenges of a 
£ political transition for which there is no 
I precedent. Confidence is holding tip 
| lolerably well at the moment but, as 1 have 
l desc ribed, it is fragile. Non-renewal of MFN 
\ could shatter it, and it is hard to see how 
\ confidence shattered in 1996 could be 
; repaired by 1997. Some people have 
’ suggested that it might be helpful for Hong 
Kong if MFN renewal were made 
conditional upon China’s good behaviour 
' towards Hong Kong in 1997’. Mr Patten 
; said he understood the sentiment and was 
! grateful for ‘the goodwill that lies behind it. 

But no one in Hong Kong wants this - not 
. the government, not the political parties, 

* not the wider community. 

I 'Hong Kong’s commitment to free trade 
; as a principle is unqualified. Nor does Hong 
! Kong relish the prospect of an annual 
! agony of doubt about its economic 
\ prospects. Moreover, imagine the possible 
f consequences of conditionality. You would 
l lx- saying to the people of Hong Kong, in 
\ effect, that if on 1 July 1997 they are told by 
| China that they have lost their political 
4 rights, on 2 July they will hear from the 
1- United States that they have also lost their 
1 livelihoods. A cruel and lethal case of 

1 double jeopardy. 

‘This is why the unanimous hope in Hong 
Kong is that the United States will renew 
MFN.for China unconditionally. And it is 
one of the best contributions that the 
United States could make to the success of 
Hong Kong’s difficult transition over the 
: coming year’. ’If there is one immediate 
* issue that unites all shades of opinion in 
4 Hong Kong it is this one’. Mr Patten 
.welcomed ‘the determination of the 
^Administration to reaffirm unconditional 
.MFN once again this year’ and was 
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‘confident that Hong Kong’s voice will once 
again be clearly heard in this debate, as it 
has been in the past’. Mr Patten also said 
that he hoped that ‘you will see again that 
what is essential for us is also wise for you, 
and that you will not revoke China’s MFN 
status. 

‘But that is certainly not the only way in 
which the United States can promote its 
Hong Kong interests. There have been 
suggestions that the best thing the United 
States ran do for Hong Kong is nothing. 
The argument seems to run something like 
this. We recognise that you have a stake in 
Hong Kong, and that that stake will suffer if 
Hong Kong is damaged. Ergo, if anyone 
actually does something which threatens to 
damage Hong Kong, best to keep quiet in 
case an ill-judged intervention makes the 
attacker so angry he does more damage’. 
But that ‘is not your interest, not our 
interest, and surely not the interest of 
anyone who wants to see the emergence of 
a thriving Asian Pacific community in which 
partners can address, honestly and 
effectively, the issues that are bound to arise 
between them in coming years’. 

‘The US/Hong Kong Policy Act is an 
excellent vehicle. It has helped both the 
United States and Hong Kong to 
understand better what the Hong Kong/ US 
partnership means for each side. Keep 
visiting Hong Kong and when you come, 
knock on our doors. We are an open door 
kind of place. Secondly, avoid any 
temptations to lei the China debate swallow 
up the Hong Kong debate. Continue to 
treat Hong Kong on its merits for as long as 
Hong Kong stands, autonomously, on its 
merits. Third, if you have concerns about 
your interests in Hong Kong, say so. Say so 
to us, if your concerns lie in our actions. We 
already have a lively debate on a number of 
subjects, on which we do not always agree, 
but to which we are always happy to look for 
solutions. Say so to others if your concerns 
He with them. Say so in private when that is 
the most effective way to register the 
message, as it often is. But do not be afraid 
to say so in public if that is what the 
situation calls for’. 

Mr Patten concluded by saying ‘Hong 
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Kong can cross, safelv and successfully, the 
threshold which now looms before it. But 
nnlv if we arc true to ourselves; and our 
friends are true to themselves’. 

Source: Speech by Christopher Patten to 
the National Press Club, Washington on 8 
May 1996. 


President Chirac’s visit 

The President of France, M. Jacques 
Chirac, made a state visit to Britain from 14- 
16 May. 

On M May he attended a state banquet at 
Buckingham Palace, where he was 
welcomed by The Queen. She- said that 
Britain and France had this century 
“formed a strong and permanent 
partnership, standing together through two 
World Wars and the- long winter of the Cold 
War, and then working together to liberate 
Kuwait and to end the conflict in Bosnia. As 
General de Gaulle said in 1941: “For 
centuries now, France and Britain have 
been the home for, and the champions of, 
human freedom”. 

‘We will continue to stand with you in the 
I'niled Nations, the European Union and 
NATO, as a partner with world interests. We 
shall, with you, go on confronting the 
threats front terrorism, drugs, and 
international crime. We have what 
Churchill described as “strong bonds of 
affection, mutual confidence, common 
interest and similar outlook”. His words are 
still true today. 

‘It is said, sometimes, that the United 
Kingdom has a transatlantic rather than a 
European vocation. In fact, we have both. It 
could hardly lx* otherwise since we are, like 
you, members of the European Union, the 
Western European Union and the Council 
of Europe. And the Channel Tunnel, which 
I inaugurated with your predecessor, brings 
us even closer. Travel, business and trade 
are thriving between us. More especially, we 
share your desire to bring together the 
youth of our two countries through 
exchanges and scholarships, for the future 
of our friendship lies there. 
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‘France has always made a special 
contribution to the cultural values of our 
world. Our admiration for your country, her 
people, her culture and her language is 
undiminished - as everyone who has seen 
the queues outside the late Gallery waiting 
to enter the hugely successful Cezanne 
exhibition will testify There is a French 
Theatre Season in Britain to look forward to 
next year, and the Paris/London festival for 
the millennium. We hope that Parisians will 
enjoy the two major British exhibitions 
which will be opening in Paris next month. 

‘But our cultural relationship is so close, 
and goes back so far, that it can almost be 
taken for granted. I am especially pleased, 
therefore, that, while you are here, you will 
see examples of how Britain is changing to 
face the more material challenges which we 
share with you - the competitiveness of our 
financial centres, the new strength of 
British manufacturing, the regeneration of 
our inner cities. All tell of our 
determination that our young people 
should have a bright future. 

‘Some things, though, do not change, 
and I hope that you will be able to 
appreciate them, too - the beauty of this 
country and the warmth with which we 
welcome our friends. 

‘As we look towards a new century and a 
new millennium, let us, together, summon 
up the same greatness of spirit, in the caust 
of peace and prosperity, which we havi 
showed in the past century of war aiu 
confrontation. Let us renew our resolve t< 
work together, as the firmest of friends ant 
the closest of partners. 

‘J wish you and Madame Chirac a ver 
happy visit n> this country.’ 

Source: Speech by The Queei 

Buckingham Palace, 14 May 1996. 


Britain and France 

On 15 May, M. Chirac met the Prit 
Minister, Mr John Major. At a joint pr 
conference M. Chirac said that the first st 
ject discussed ‘because it is an urgent to 
cal matter with many consequences, t 
BSE and the beef problem. There must 
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solidarity in a crisis of this kind in Europe 
and we want solidarity really to mean some- 
thing, not just to be a vain word. And I hope 
this will come out clearly very soon, and 
perhaps even today in practical terms. 

‘We also discussed the preparation of the 
IGC [intergovernmental conference: see 
Survey, April 1 996] and the problems linked 
to the present evolution of Europe, 
developments, enlargement, the single 
currency etc. We discussed questions of 
bilateral military co-operation, which is an 
area in which there is very considerable 
convergence between England and France. 
We also of course discussed a number of 
difficult situations in the modern world, 
and in particular Bosnia, but also Burundi 
and other problems. 

‘And lastly we discussed bilateral issues. 
We took joint decisions relating to cultural 
or education affairs, in particular for the 
exchange of young students for secondary 
school exchanges. Also, a common policy 
on books publishing and translation.’ 

Mr Major said that in ‘a large number of 
areas we have very positive and very detailed 
co-operation, defence in particular, the 
exchange of students perhaps being a 
particularly relevant one for the 
relationship between Britain and France. 

'We have discussed in particular ways in 
which we might co-operate and look at one 
another’s positions in the 

intergovernmental conference. It is 
extremely important that we get the 
gelatine, tallow and semen ban Lifted. I am 
grateful for the very positive role that the 
President in particular has played in 
seeking to ensure that this comes about. 

‘We have touched on a wide range of 
international issues as well: the expansion 
of NATO, and we looked at the 
relationships and the changes that are 
happening in different parts of the world. 
But the predominant part of the discussion 
was based upon European matters and 
bilateral matters.’ 

In response to a question about British 
beef, M. Chirac said that there was ‘a fear of 
disease, a fear of illness, and it is very 
difficult to overcome that. The British 
Covernment has put all its resources to bear 


to convince the Commission and the 
European Union of the need to have a plan 
which will, in the long term and without risk 
restore, faith in beef consumption. We must 
go ahead step by step. The Commission is 
going to propose that the embargo be 
removed. France favours that position. This 
will apply to gelatine, tallow and semen, of 
course, subject to compliance with the 
technical conditions which the Commission 
has included in its proposal. 

‘This is a problem dial affects the whole 
of Europe and it is up to Europe to express 
solidarity when solidarity is needed. I do 
hope that that strong solidarity will be 
expressed.’ 

Asked about the Middle East, Mr Major 
said that Lebanon ‘is in a fragile position 
and we are looking for further progress. 
There is a great deal of bilateral co- 
operation, particularly between our Foreign 
Ministers but also directly between the 
President and I dealing with this particular 
problem. There are some areas where the 
European Union can play a role, but 
predominantly the role will be played by the 
members of the Permanent Five, by Britain, 
France and the United States operating 
bilaterally.’ 

M. Chirac said that discussions on 
European matters were ongoing ‘between 
our two countries and the British Prime 
Minister is committed to participating 
actively in the future of Europe. 1 
understand completely the positions on 
both sides, and the problems, but we always 
settle our problems in an open and friendly 
manner. You cannot have the future of 
Europe built without a strong British 
presence and without Britain being heard.’ 

Mr Major said that he would look at that 
day’s Commission report on how the 
various EU countries were complying with 
thr Maastricht single currency criteria. ‘But 
as to meeting those sort of criteria, it is the 
British Government’s policy, in any event, to 
meet criteria like these for good economic 
reasons. We will also look at how it indicates 
the economic readiness for a single 
currency amongst many of our partners.’ 

M. Chirac said that the convergence 
criteria were not ‘the only elements to be 
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achieved to create a single currency. The 
convergence criteria are founded on good, 
common sense, based on sound 
management of the economy. The UK is a 
country where unemployment has fallen. 
There is a link between sound, wise, 
financ ial management and jobs. “Other 
countries have not been as wise as the 
United Kingdom in past years and so they 
now face deficit and unemployment 
problems.’ 

He said his concern was ‘to ensure that 
there is the greatest level of rapprochement 
between British and French views. 
(Construction of Europe cannot be effective 
without agreement with Britain. Reform is 
an ongoing effort.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr Major 
and M. Chirac, London, 15 May 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

ANTI-PERSONNEL MINES BAN 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr David 
Davis, answered a parliamentary question 
on 22 April about a worldwide ban on the 
use of landmines. 

He said that in order to make greater 
progress, Britain had decided it would 

work actively towards a total, world-wide 
ban on anti-personnel mines. Should such a 
ban be agreed, we would give up our anti- 
personnel landmine capability, and would 
destroy our stocks accordingly. 

- All our current anti-personnel mines are 
non-selfkiestrncting. We intend to destroy 
almost half our current stockpile as soon as 
practicable. Until a world-wide ban on all 
anti-personnel mines is agreed, we shall also 
pursue current procurement plans to 
replace our existing mines with self- 
destructing ones. 

- We shall also pursue, as an interim step, 
early international agreement on the 
elimination of all non-self-destructing anti- 
personnel mines, which pose the greatest 
danger to civilians. 

- The UK’s armed forces do not currently 
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use anti-personnel mines operation 
anywhere in the world. Nor will they use 
current stocks of non-self-destructing i 
personnel mines in future operat' 
unless, in exceptional circumstan 
Ministers are satisfied that their ust 
essential to ensure that British troops 
properly protected and there are 
alternative ways of achieving that end. 

- In such exceptional circumstances, 
would use non-self klcst rue ti ng ; 
personnel mines only in marked, fence* 
monitored areas; would clear them as s 
as feasible; and any use would be strictl 
accordance with the laws of armed conf 
including the strengthened Protocol I 
the UN Weaponry Convention which 
hope will be agreed shortly. 

- We shall also, as a matter of prio 
pursue the development of alternative, 
anti-personnel mines. Should viz 
alternatives emerge - none has yet - 
would cease to use all anti-personnel mi 
of any type, and would destroy all 
slocks. 

- In addition, we shall with irnrned 
effect extend the scope of our exy 
moratorium, to prohibit the export of 
types of anti-personnel mines to 
destinations.’ 

New landmines agreement 

The UN Weaponry Convention Rev 
Conference in Geneva ended on 3 May >. 
a new landmines agreement. 

Mr Davis said that this was ‘an import 
first step towards ending the dreadful 
on civilian lives. The revised Protocol 
set new standards, which will significa 
reduce the dangers to innocent civilir 
But it is only a step. Our goal is a t 
international ban on these weapons, 
shall be working hard to achieve it.’ 

The revised Protocol covers for the ’• 
time internal armed conflict (where nr 
recent abuses of anti-personnel landmi 
have occurred) . It imposes a st 
detectability requirement for all a 
personnel landmines (APLs); and ti 
specifications for self-destructing and : 
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activating APLs. It introduces legally 
iding restrictions on the transfer of API.s; 
i includes several elements which will 
amote compliance. 

The countries also agreed that they 
uld not transfer any mines prohibited by 
• terms of the Protocol even before its 
try into force. But Britain recognises that 
s does not go far enough. Mr Davis 
aounced on 22 April that Britain would 
jport a total international ban on API., 
.1 would destroy almost half its stocks as 
>n as possible, without replacement. Mr 
vis also announced a complete ban on 
torts of API— 

dr Davis said that Britain would 
mpaign hard for a total ban. But we will 
> intensify efforts to find alternatives to 
i-personnel mines. And we will continue 
press for practical measures which will 
luce the dangers to civilians.’ 

The 1980 UN Weaponry Convention 
view Conference took place in Geneva 
m 22 April-8 May. Two earlier sessions 
ik place in Vienna in 
Jtember/October 1995 and in Geneva in 
nary 1996. Over 80 countries took part 
he final session. 

[’lie IJN Weaponry Convention is a 
ally-hinding agreement. The main 
lievements of the Review Process were: 

lie extension of its scope to internal 
tied conflict (where most recent abuses 
anti-personnel landmines have 
urred); 

i strict detectability requirement for all 
i-personnel landmines (APLs); 

tricter titles on marking, monitoring 
1 c learing non-self-destructing APLs: 

ight specifications for self-destructing 
1 self-deactivating APLs (which may be 
■d outside marked areas), to ensure that 
se do not remain live in the ground for 
.g periods as a danger to civilians; 

estrictions on the transfer of APLs, 
hiding notably commitment from States 
t to transfer mines whose use is 
ihibited (e.g. non-detectable ones): an 
portant advance in international 
manitarian law and a significant 
lslraint. on major producers/ exporters; 


- provisions for penal sanctions against 
individuals seriously violating the Protocol 
(which the UK took the lead in 
negotiating); and 

- an annual conference which will provide 
a mechanism and pressure point to ensure 
that countries are kept up to the mark on 
the use and transfer of landmines. 

The next review conference will take 
place in five years. 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 28 April, 8 May 1996. 

FRANCO-BRITISH JOINT INITIATIVES 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, and 
the President of France, M. Chirac, agreed 
the following Franco-British joint initiatives 
on 15 May, during M. Chirac's visit to 
Britain. 

Cooperating in the fight against drugs 

‘France and the UK, both concerned by the 
scale and seriousness of the problem of 
drugs, applaud the excellent relations that 
have been established over a long period in 
the question of the fight against drugs. 
These relations have already been translat- 
ed into effective collaboration, thanks 
notably to the permanent presence of 
Drugs Liaison officers with the French 
police on one hand, and the National 
Criminal Intelligence Service on the other. 
Another example is the joint initiative 
aimed at reinforcing the fight against drug 
trafficking in the Caribbean, decided at the 
80 October Franco-British summit, and sub- 
sequently supported by the European 
Union. The Barbados workshop has been 
taking place during this visit. We look for- 
ward to its conclusions. With the aim of giv- 
ing more weight to their co-operation in 
the fight against drugs, France and the 
United Kingdom have decided that the 
existing thematic and operational meetings 
should henceforth be held regularly, to 
bring together the relevant services. 

‘At a bilateral level, these meetings will 
cover in particular the following themes; 
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(i) Exchanges of information and 
experience on the question of legislation 
and in the policy area of health and 
prevention, particularly concerning young 
people; 

(ii) the means for reinforcing the fight 
against illicit production of drugs, the fight 
against trafficking, and criminality induced 
by drugs, with the particular aim of possible 
concerted operations between the different 
services concerned. 

‘At the European and international level, 
the two countries plan to co-ordinate their 
cfioits ever more closely with a view to 
achieving greater effectiveness in the fight 
against drugs. They have decided to act 
togethei to bring about universal 
adherence to and global application of the 
19(il, 1971 and 1988 UN Convention. 

‘France and the United Kingdom intend 
in particular to combine their efforts within 
the European Union, notably with a view to 
implementing the conclusions of the 
European Council at Madrid. 

Cafiy right 2000 

‘The United Kingdom and France have 
agreed to develop their relations in the 
field of hooks, publishing and translation 
over the coming years. 

‘Despite the influence of a civilisation 
dominated by the moving image and by 
sound, books still remain a natural vehicle 
for intellectual exchange between 
countries, and an effective framework for 
exchanges, new insights and mutual 
enrichment. 

‘The United Kingdom and France ate 
therefore embarking on a programme 
aimed at encouraging more intensive and 
lasting links between professionals 
(authors, publishers, translators, 
journalists, scholars etc.) and the public in 
these two countries. 

‘With the aim of encouraging such 
activity, it has been decided to organise for 
the first time this year, a Franco-British book 
fair (entitled ‘Copyright’) which will be 
held on 25-28 October at the French 
Institution in london. 

'To underline the intercultural nature of 
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this meeting, and in order to include it 
permanently in the framework of our 
cultural polity, the British and French 
authorities have decided to make this event 
air annual one, organised alternately in 
London and Paris. 

Franco-British joint cirrnmis.sion on peacekeeping 

‘Our two countries have agreed to work 
together to enhance our own and the 
European contribution to international 
peacekeeping. Our armed forces have 
developed considerable expertise in this 
field and we aim to make this knowledge 
more widely available in order to increase 
the peacekeeping capability of the LIN and 
thi' international community. We will be 
working together to harmonise our peace- 
keeping doctrines, and then to facilitate 
bilateral training. We will be drawing on the 
experience our countries have accumulat- 
ed as leading contributors to UN peace- 
keeping and to IFOR in Bosnia. The work 
will be overseen by a new Franco-British 
Joint Commission on Peacekeeping. 
Participation in these arrangements may be 
extended to other WEI! nations in a posi- 
tion to contribute in the areas of work out- 
lined above. 

Dialogue 2000 

‘Dialogue 2000 is a new school partnership 
project, aimed at increasing educational 
contacts lie tween young people in the UK 
and France. The project was announced 
today by the Prime Minister and President 
Chirac. 

‘The UK has pledged over £1 million to 
the scheme, which over the next four years 
will enable some 200 schools and colleges 
on both sides of the Channel to develop 
innovative exchanges. It will enable groups 
of pupils and their teachers to spend several 
months in their partner schools improving 
their language skills and working together 
on joint curriculum projects. A key feature 
of the project will be the involvement of the 
local community. This may even involve 
local work experience. 

‘The project will build on a rich tradition 
of educational co-operation and is an 
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important milestone in the UK-French 
partnership. As we look forward to the 
millennium we should focus on young 
people studying in our schools and 
colleges.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 15 May 1996. 

IRIAN JAYA KIDNAPPING 

■ The Foreign Office Minister, Mr Jeremy 
! Hanley, made a statement on 15 May about 
: the Irian Jaya kidnapping. 

I ‘I am delighted to hear the happy news 
: that the British and Dutch hostages have 
: been rescued and are now in the safe hands 
, of the Indonesian authorities. 

‘The kidnapping has been a terrible 
ordeal for the hostages and their families, 
which they have borne with dignity and 
murage. We share their joy. 

‘We pay tribute to the Indonesian 
authorities for the role they have played. 
They have handled the affair with 
Responsibility and professionalism. We also 
appreciate the considerable efforts made by 
the ICRC [International Committee of the 
Red Cross]. 

‘We remain deeply concerned about the 
two Indonesians still being held by the 
kidnappers. The Indonesian government 
| ate continuing their efforts to secure their 

• telease. We support them and hope for a 
S successful outcome.’ 

■ Four British citizens, Daniel Start, Anna 
i Me Ivor, Bill Oates and Annette van der Kolk 

(all in their early twenties), together with 
two Dutch nationals, a German and a 
number of Indonesians were kidnapped by 
s the Organisation Papua Merdeka (OPM — 
j| Free Papua Movement) on 8 January in 
f Irian Jaya, the Indonesian part of the island 
| of New Guinea. All were members of an 

• expedition, ‘Lorentz 95’, sponsored by the 
\ World Wide Fund for Nature and the 
' Biological Sciences Club to study the flora 
sand fauna of the Loren tz Nature Reserve. 

The German and three of the Indonesians 
j were released on 15 January. 

After the failure of negotiations for the 
re lease of the remaining hostages through 


missionaries, and a subsequent loss of 
contact with the OPM, the ICRC re- 
established contact with the hostage-takers 
in mid-February and resumed negotiations. 
The kidnappers promised to release the 
hostages on 8 May (International Red Cross 
Day) but in the event reneged on the 
promise. They then fled from the village 
where they had been holding the hostages, 
taking the hostages with them. The 
Indonesian military pursued them, and 
today secured the release of most of the 
hostages. They are continuing their efforts 
to secure the release of the remaining 
hostages. 

Throughout the case the British 
Government have kept in dose touch with 
the Indonesian authorities, the 
governments of the other nationals 
involved and the ICRC. Staff from our 
Embassy in Jakarta and specialist advisers 
from the Metropolitan Police have been in 
Irian Jaya to advise on the negotiation 
process. The FCO in Iaindon has 
maintained the closest contact with the 
families of the hostages. 

Source: Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 15 May 1996. 


EXPULSION OF BRITISH DIPLOMATS 
FROM RUSSIA 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, was interviewed on 6 May about 
the Russian threat to expel British diplo- 
mats. 

He said that the British ambassador had 
been asked to call at the Foreign Ministry in 
Moscow that morning. ‘He was informed 
that a Russian citizen, whose identity was 
not revealed, had been arrested and that 
the Russian Government was making 
certain allegations with regard to alleged 
links with the United Kingdom. Absolutely 
no evidence has been given to our 
ambassador, or to the United Kingdom, to 
support any allegations and as far as we are 
concerned these allegations are unjustified. 
If any action is taken against British 
personnel there will of course be a 
significant response. The nature of that 
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res/t/mse will of course depend on whui 
action tin- Russians do take, if any. ' 

He said that if the Russians ' have any 
claims they wish to make of course we would 
he very concerned to hear them and hear 
what evidence they say supports these 
allegations. ’ Normally, ‘we do not . . . 
comment on intelligence matters in any 
part of the world, hut if people wish to make 
allegations they must provide evidence.' 

A Foreign &■ Commonwealth Office 
spokesman said on 8 May that contacts were 
‘continuing following yesterday’s meeting 
between British Ambassador Sir Andrew 
Wood and Russian Foreign Minister 
Primakov. We have nothing to add to what 
the Foreign Secretary said yesterday in 
Birmingham.' Asked whether the UK 
wanted a compromise, the spokesman said: 
'We made clear that the action the Russians 
were considering was unjustified and that 
they should reconsider.' 

On 17 May, a Foreign Office spokesman 
said that the Russian Deputy Foreign 
Minister had confirmed to Sir Andrew 
Wood that morning that Britain was 
required to withdraw four members of the 
Embassy staff within the next few days. Sir 
Nicholas Bonsor therefore called in the 
Russian Ambassador and handed over the 
names of font Russian Embassy staff Britain 
expected to be withdrawn within the next 
fortnight. 

Sources: Interview with Mr Kifkind, 
Birmingham, (i May 1996; FCO spokesman, 

8 May, 17 May 1996. 


AID SPENDING 

Britain and Japan help Bosnians 

The Japanese and British Governments 
announced on 10 May that they were to 
work together to help rehabilitate Bosnia. 
They will co-operate on two projects, both 
in the power supply and transmission sec- 
tor. 

They are the first concrete results of 
Anglo-Japanese aid co-ordination in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the idea of which was 
suggested at the meeting between the then 


Foreign Minister Yohei Kono and Foreign 
Secretary Malcolm Rifkind at the time ol 
the Peace Implementation Conference 
held in London (see Survey, December 
1995). 

Projects under this scheme are the - 
rehabilitation of transmission lines Jinking ' 
power systems in Republika Srpska and the :j. 
Federation. One line runs from Ugljevik J 
through Tuzla to Banja Luka and the other j 
between Trebinje and Bihac. The total cost J 
of the two schemes is £.8.75 million, which is 
shared roughly equally by the two | 
Governments. ‘1 

These are both cross-border projects and *1 
will benefit the two entities in Bosnia and M 
Herzegovina, the unification of which is an if 
urgent task. Both Governments believe that 7 
it is critical for the international communin § 
to present tangible outcomes to Bosnian 
people and to show that peace pays. These 
projects, which will be completed in a few | 
months, will help keep the momentum ol f 
the peace process. Aid policy collaboration % 
is an important pillar of the global | 
partnership between Japan and the UK, and | 
is being pursued in South Africa, Kenya, | 
Zambia and other countries. Both 'i 
Governments believe that these projects in j 
Bosnia represent a significant extension of J 
their efforts. 

4 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- ; 
istiation press release, 10 May 1990. 

South African locomotive project 

The Export Credit Guarantee Departinem 
(KCGD) announced on 15 May that it was ' 
providing backing lor a loan worth almost 
£40 million to help finance a contract won 
by GEC A1.STHOM Traction Limited in 
South Africa. 

The loan will assist Union Carriage and 
Wagon Co. (Pty) Ltd - (UGW) - in 
purchasing 64 sets of electronic propulsion 
and control systems from GEC ALSTHOM 
Traction Limited. The systems are for a 
series of ‘Push Pull’ locomotives being built 
at UGW’s Nigel works. 

ECGD is providing a repayment 
guarantee for the loan being given b\ 
Lloyds Bank Pic to Impofin (Pty) Ltd, a 
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'holly owned financing subsidiary of the 
ndiisfrial Development Corporation oi 
oiith -Africa Limited. 

The 64 Mainline Intercity Locomotives 
ive each been designed specifically to haul 
i passenger coaches in a train with a 
comotive at each end, running back-to- 
jn a so-called ‘Push Puli’ 
nfiguration. 


^Ol 

After completion, the trainsets will he 
exported to Taiwan to be used by the 
Taiwan Railway Administration on the 
country’s West Coast Main Line from Taipei 
down to Kaobsuing. 

Source: Export Credit Guarantee 

Department press release, 15 May 1996. 









Economic and Scientific Affair 


EU beef ban 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, made a 
statement to the House of Commons on 21 
May about the European Union ban on 
British beef and ‘our continuing efforts to 
get the ban on British beef and beef prod- 
ucts lifted and the implications for our 
wider European policy. 

‘As the House wilt know, we have been 
making every effort with the Commission 
anti the member stales to lilt the ban on 
heel and beef products imposed two 
months ago by the European Union. We 
appreciate the difficult situation on the 
beef markets of a number of member states, 
the fragile stale of consumer confidence 
across Europe and political pressures faced 
hv a number of governments. 

‘But we have put in place a wide range of 
measures to ensure that all products 
reaching the market are safe on any normal 
definition of the word. As a result of 
controls on feed, the incidence of BSE in 
Britain is falling rapidly ancl will continue to 
do so. We believe that there can no longer 
he any conceivable justification for the ban 
remaining in place. It is having a hugely 
damaging effect on the beef industry 
throughout Europe. 

‘We have explained very clearly the 
extent of the measures we have taken - 
going well beyond those in many other 
member states of the European Union - to 
ensure the safety of British beef and beef 
products. The Commission have played a 
notably helpful role in following carefully 
the scientific advice. 

‘As a result, the Commission recently 


put forward a proposal to lilt the 
gelatine, tallow and semen. This i. 
on the scientific evidence that 
products are safe, when produ 
agreed ways. A majority of mernbe 
supported this proposal when it wa: 
the Standing Veterinary Con 
yesterday, but it did riot attra 
required qualified majority to enaf 
take effect. 1 would like to than! 
countries that supported it, and Pr 
San ter and Commissioner Fiscli 
their determination to put this nu 
the vote. 

‘President Santer and Commi 
Fischler have- confirmed that they si 
the proposal they })ut to the St 
Veterinary Committee yesterday, 
proposal has to be confirmed 
Commission tomorrow. It will tl 
submitted to the Agriculture Count 
and 4 June. Under the procedui 
proposal would then be iinplei 
unless there were a simple majority 
it in the Council. 

There is therefore a prospect of p 
on this narrow front. I am grateful 
firm view taken by the Commission ; 
the support of the majority of n 
stales. However, the present posi 
clearly unacceptable. A balanced pi 
based on the best scientific advice h; 
ignored by a number of member st 
some cases despite prior assuran 
support. I must tell the House that 1 
such action as a wilful disregard of B 
interests and, in some cases, a bre 
faith. 

‘Moreover, we have still been un: 
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reach agreement on further steps towards a 
progressive lifting of the wider ban, which is 
dearly our main objective. Some of our 
partners are reluctant even to contemplate 
moves in this direction, for reasons which 
have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
science involved. 

"Madam Speaker, important national 
interests for Britain are involved in this 
matter. I cannot tolerate these interests 
being brushed aside by some of our 
European partners with no reasonable 
<•1 oiinds to do so. The top priority of our 
Ktirupean policy must be to get this 
unjustified ban on beef derivatives lifted 
as soon as possible and to establish a 
( leur path for the lifting of other aspects 
of the wider ban. We will continue our 
present efforts. Although these are not 
enough. 

"We have a strong legal case against the 
ban as a whole and particular aspects of it. 
We made it clear from the outset that we 
believed the ban to be unlawful and 
disproportionate, and that we would 
therefore be bringing proceedings. Those 
proceedings will begin this week. We shall 
also begin this week our claim for interim 
measures, aimed at achieving those interim 
remedies unreasonably denied us iti 
negotiation. Although our wider 
pioceedings will inevitably take time to be 
heard, the application for these interim 
mnedies should be heard within two to six 
weeks at the outside. 

‘ I'be interim measures application has a 
number of separate elements. One is the 
lilting of the ban on gelatine, tallow and 
semen. If the Agriculture Council does not 
approve the lifting of this ban on 3/4 J tine, 
we shall ask the Court to lift it for them. We 
shall also be asking the Court to lift the 
woildwide ban on exports of British beef. 
1'lte beef is safe and there is no practical 
possibility of it being reimported into the 
Community. 

‘A third element is the ban on beef from 
specialist beef herds, in particular slow- 
maturing grass-fed herds whic h have never 
seen a single case of BSE and are among 
the finest in the world. As soon as 
appropriate verification schemes are in 
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place — and preparations are already well 
advanced - we shall ask the Court to lift 
this ban. If we get no satisfaction, we shall 
again pursue the legal remedies open to 
us. 

‘But these legal steps are not in 
themselves sufficient. W T e shall continue to 
press the scientific case on our partners and 
to pursue our own programme to eradic ate 
BSE. But I have to tell the House that 
without progress towards lifting the ban we 
cannot be expected to continue to co- 
operate normally on other Community 
business. 

‘1 say this with great reluctance. But the 
European Union operates through 
goodwill. If we do not benefit from goodwill 
from partners, clearly we cannot 
reciprocate. Progress will not be possible in 
the IGC or elsewhere until we have 
agreement on lifting the ban on beef 
derivatives and a clear framework in place 
leading to lifting of the wider ban. 

‘We will raise the question of the ban at 
all Councils, inc luding the Foreign Affairs 
Council. If necessary we shall seek special 
Councils. 1 will also be making clear that I 
ex perl agreement on how to deal with 
these problems to be behind us by the time 
the European Council meets in Florence 
on 21/22 June. If they are not, the Florence 
meeting is bound to be dominated bv this 
issue. It could not proceed witli our normal 
co-operation unless it faced up to the c risis 
of confidence not only affecting 
consumers, but also governments across 
Europe. 

‘Madame Speaker this is not how I wish 
to do business in Europe. But I see no 
alternative. We cannot continue business as 
usual within Europe when we are faced 
with this clear disregard by some of our 
partners of reason, common sense and 
Britain’s national interests. We continue to 
want to make progress through 
negotiation. But if this is not possible, we 
are bound to use the legal avenues open to 
us and the political means we have at our 
disposal. 

‘I believe that the whole House 
recognises the strength of our case and the 
need for urgent progress, and that the 
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approach I have outlined therefore 
deserves to command support across the 
House/ 

Source: Statement by the Prime Minister, 
Mr John Major. House ol Commons, 21 
May 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

NATURAL RESOURCES INSTITUTE 

The Overseas Development 

Administration (ODA) today announced 
the completion of the transfer of owner- 
ship of its scientific agency, the Natural 
Resource's Institute. 

In response to a parliamentary question 
from Harold Elletson MP, Jeremy Hanley, 
Minister of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs, said: 

‘We have now completed negotiations 
for the transfer of the Natural Resources 
Institute to the University of Greenwich 
and for associated arrangements with the 
other members of the Consortium (the 
University of Edinburgh, Imperial College 
and Wye College). Contracts were signed 
on SO April and become effective on I 
May. 

‘This is a very satisfactory outcome. It 
achieves the objectives set by my Right 
Honourable Friend the Minister for 
Overseas Development, namely main- 
tenance of a multi-disciplinary centre of 
Natural Resources expertise, on which 
ODA and others can draw in order to help 
meet our aims for the overseas aid 
programme; value-for-money tor the 
taxpayer; and a positive future for the staff. 
It also marks the first privatisation of a 
public sector research establishment by 
transfer to the university sector.’ 

The Natural Resources Institute (NR1) 
aims to help developing countries improve 
the productivity and sustainable use of 
their renewable natural resources through 
the application of science and technology. 
The NRl became an Agency of the 
Overseas Development Administration in 
1990. In December 1994 the ODA 
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announced that it would be seeking 
expressions of interest in the future 
ownership of the NRI. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 1 May 1996 

COMMON FISHERIES POLICY 

The Fisheries Minister, Mr Tony Baldry, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Fishermen's 
Organisations on 3 May. 

He said that the Common Fisheries 
Policy ‘must be made to work to the benefit 
of the UK fishing fleet and fishing 
communities. As the Prime Minister said on 
Wednesday, Britain can and does benefit 
from being in Europe: however, we must be 
in Europe fighting for the sort of Union we 
want and have the confidence to defend 
our interests as a nation state. He said that 
the EU “has many frustrations but it is in 
our interests to be a part of it and seek to 
shape it.“ 

‘The Government is one hundred pci 
cent behind fishermen’s demands for real 
reforms to the way the CFP is working. I do 
not believe that there is any future in 
seeking a withdrawal from the CFP. Those 
who continue to press for this, and they arc- 
supported by no tie of the mainstream 
political parties, as if it were a polic y option, 
are deceiving themselves and deflecting 
debate from the real issues. We can and 
must concentrate our energies on sec uring 
progress within the CFP. 

‘First and foremost is the question of 
quora hoppers. The Government's position 
on these is completely clear. Quota 
allocated to Britain must benefit British 
fishing communities. That is not happening 
at the' moment and must be put right. We 
have embarked on discussions with the - 
Commission and will be raising the matter ^ 
at the Intergovernmental Conference. If 
necessary we will he seeking changes to the 
Treaty of Rome. : 

‘Fishermen must also have a greater say 
in the management of waters around our 5 
coast. I have no interest in the waters | 
around Greece and I am sure the Greek \ 
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fisheries minister has no interest in the 
waters around the UK. We need to ensure 
far greater involvement of UK fishermen in 
derisions which directly affect them. 

‘But the greatest threat to the UK 
industry is not from foreigners; it is the 
i ritical state of stocks. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that nearly 60 per cent of 
the main stocks in the waters we fish have 
already been reduced to a level where there 
is a risk of biological collapse. There are too 
mauv boats chasing too few fish. 

‘It is clear that, despite what has already 
been done, the problem of over-capacity 
remains at (he heart of the policy debate. 
Put simply, fishing mortality needs to be 
reduced to a level which will allow stocks to 
recover and provide a viable long-term 
future* for the industry. 

‘The means by which this is achieved 
leniain to be agreed. It is not clear that 
decommissioning alone can bring about 
changes on the scale required. But other 
measures, such as effort control, raise 
iundamental issues of fairness and 
a ausparcncy. We want, therefore:, to engage 
n realistic discussions of options before 
detailed negotiations begin.’ 

source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
md Food press release, 3 May 1996. 

EU STRUCTURAL FUNDS 

flic Industry and F.nergy Minister, Mr Tim 
i'.ggar, announced on 8 May that Britain 
vould receive a total of £2 billion from 
•airopean structural funds in the next three 
ears. 

The European Commission has taken 
hree decisions on F.U Structural Funds 
vhich represent a successful outcome for 
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the United Kingdom. First, it endorsed 
the UK Government’s proposal to keep 
the existing British Objective 2 areas 
intact for the next three years. Second, the 
total Objective 2 allocation of money to 
the UK and Gibraltar will increase by 13.7 
per ccnl for 1997-99 compared with 1994- 
96. Third, the UK has won a major share 
in the allocation of money from the 
Community Initialives’Rescrvc for 1994- 
99. 

Mr Kggar said that keeping The existing 
coverage of Objective 2 areas will enable 
them to continue their regeneration 
strategies. Unemployment has been falling 
here, while it has been rising in many other 
European countries. Despite this, the 
Government’s successful campaign to 
maintain the UK’s share of these funds 
means Britain will continue to be the largest 
recipient of Objective 2 money. The 
allocation of the Community Initiatives’ 
Reserve will bring us a further £155 million 
- a bumper allocation for the UK. Following 
the Government’s requests, it includes extra 
money for coal- and defence-dependent 
and urban areas.’ 

There are Objective 2 areas in England, 
Wales. Scotland and Gibraltar. Northern 
Ireland, Merseyside, and the Highlands and 
Islands area at e covered by Objective 1 . The 
Commission decision made minor changes 
to Objective 2 areas in three F.l l Member 
States, though with no change in tlie total 
population covered. The Community 
Initiatives are smaller programmes, 
covering issues such as industrial change, 
employment growth, urban renewal, and 
trans-border co-operation. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 8 May 1996. 
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Shorter Notes 

UK WORKS FOR A CLEANER WORLD 

The- industry Minister, Mr Richard Page, 
addressed a seminar on environmental 
markets on IS May, saying that British 
companies were selling the pace in clean- 
ing up the world by responding to con- 
sumer and government concerns to 
reduce pollution. This meant that Britain 
was on course for record breaking exports 
of £20 billion a year for environmental 
goods and services, lifting this sector into 
the top rank for British exports. 

The seminar was organised by the 
Department of Trade and Industry/ 
Department of the Environment’s joint 
Environmental Markets Unit for 
commercial officers from British 
Embassies around the world in a new 
Government initiative aimed at boosting 
the UK’s export performance. Following 
the 1 ten-day series of seminars and 
company visits, they will be able to help 
British companies, particularly small and 
medium si/ed, to compete more 
effectively, and will draw up action plans 
to identify specific export opportunities in 
their countries. 

Mr Page said: ‘British companies are 
setting the pace in cleaning up a world in 
which consumers are demanding that 
companies take the environment seriously 
and governments are legislating for lower 
pollution levels. 

‘These concerns mean that few 
industries show the kind of global growth 
as that for environmental goods and 
services. The world market is now worth 
some £ 1 60 billion a year - bigger than the 
global aerospace or pharmaceutical 
industries - and hv the year 2010 is 
estimated to reach as much as £380 
billion. 

‘British companies are holding their 
own in this rapidly expanding market and 
their share — expected to be 5 per cent — 
could be worth £20 billion a year by 2010 
which would lift this sector into the top 
rank for exports from Britain. 

‘Behind these figures are real examples 
of communities with environmental 
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problems which must be solved, 
inhabitants and visitors to the Mexican 
resort of Puerto Vailarta have had their 
sewage treatment problems solved by 
Biwater International. The air quality at 
Renxi in north east China will improve for 
its inhabitants following use of a 
modelling system for assessing air 
pollution developed by Consultants in 
Environmental Sciences. 

‘We will not achieve our export record 
by being complacent. The competition is 
tough as other countries try to secure as 
large a slice as possible. Our best assets are 
our real world-beating technologies and 
skills: our huge experience in waste water 
treatment; our international consultancy 
strengths, ranging from civil engineering, 
design, environmental impact assessment 
and auditing to management and policy 
advice; technologies such as monitoring 
equipment, associated computer software 
and support systems; and niche sectors 
such as landfill systems and marine 
pollution control equipment. 

‘Over three-quarters of the world 
demand will continue to come from 
Europe, North America and japan, but 
demand in east and southeast Asia, India, 
China and Latin America is expanding at 
more than ten per cent a year. This is 
being driven by the emergence of 
legislative and enforcement structures 
and by increasing emphasis on environ- 
mental considerations by international 
bodies and by buyers. 

‘Fast moving markets such as these are 
sonic of the most attractive for British 
environmental equipment and services — 
companies who have not yet got that 
message should count on the south Asian 
market being as big by the year 2010 as the 
whole European market is now.’ 

Source: Department of Trade and 
Industry press release, 13 May 1996. 

TACKLING SUMMERTIME SMOG 

Leading European politicians will join 
Environment Secretary John Guinmer in 
London on 20-21 May to consider ways of 
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managing and reducing summertime 
smog. 

Those participating in this high-level 
meeting will include environment 
ministers and officials from Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, the Republic 
of Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and representatives from the European 
Commission, the European Environment 
Agenrv, and the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

.Summertime smog is principally caused 
h\ ground-level ozone - formed by the 
action of sunlight on certain gases of 
which motor vehicles are the main, 
though not the only, source. Ozone can 
have significant health effects. 

Mr Gummer said that ozone and its 
precursors ‘are persistent pollutants 
which can travel considerable distances - 
in particular, across national boundaries. 
When we have ozone problems in the UK, 
it is likely that our partners in northern 
Europe do too. 

'That is why we attach great 
importance to developing a Europe-wide 
ozone strategy — we can’t go it alone. I 
am delighted that my colleagues from 
north west Europe will be joining me 
later this month to get to grips with the 
problems. 

‘Our purpose will be to promote 
< ollaborative arrangements for 

forecasting and managing ozone episodes 

- and contribute to the development of a 
European ozone strategy.’ 

The meeting will aim to: 

- consider how co-operative measures 
already in place can contribute towards a 
wider European ozone strategy; 

- share experience in managing and 
limiting the effects of episodes through 
measures related to industry, transport 
and other sources; 

- foster co-operation among countries 
within the same climate zone in north- 
west Europe in forecasting ozone 
episodes, and in the issuing of public 
information and health warnings. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 8 May 1996. 


GLOBAL INFORMATION SOCIETY 

An Information Society and Development 
Conference was held in Midrand, South 
Africa, in May. The conference focuses 
specifically on the need to integrate devel- 
oping countries in the global information 
society. Over 40 countries and 20 interna- 
tional organisations took part. 

The Science and Technology Minister, 
Mr lan Taylor, speaking at the second 
ministerial meeting on 15 May, said that 
‘Development of the information society 
will require increased investment in 
infrastructure and content. There is no 
country in the world that is not of interest to 
business, but the attitude (if government is 
crucial. Countries cannot expect the 
information society to develop if they do 
not welcome and safeguard investments or 
do not enforce the protection of 
intellectual property rights.’ 

He spoke of the need to reduce barriers 
to the flow of information, saying that 
investors would be inhibited if the 
information to feed the networks was 
restricted. Governments who wanted their 
counties to joint the information society 
should not persist with putting barriers in 
place. Overpricing of satellite downlinks, 
limitations on licences, restraint on the 
scope of broadcasting were all own goals to 
lx- avoided. If information superhighways 
were ter reach out globally, then it would 
help if Governments were prepared to open 
up the access points. 

Mr Taylor also warned of other traps. 
Cultural diversity should he stimulated, hut 
as bandwidth grew, every interest group 
would gain access. Technology can assist 
diversity'; therefore it is rather a question of 
how much cultural diversity governments 
want to encourage. ‘We should endorse the 
need to educate people to appreciate, seek 
out and analyse information. But 
governments should he prepared to accept 
that people will become empowered and 
choose to consume information more 
widely than might have been expected’, he 
concluded. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, If) May 1996. 
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Northern Ireland talks 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, gave 
nc opening address at the all-party talks at 
Stormont on 10 June. 

Let me, at the outset, welcome everyone 
u re today. 

'First, the representatives of the parties 
vho were successful in the elections ten 
lavs ago and who have demonstrated their 
ommitment to exclusively peaceful means. 

‘Your presence in these talks is vital - 
du ther you come from the Unionist or the 
>ationalist tradition, or - neither. Your 
access at the ballot box has confirmed your 
ighi to be here, and to participate in what, 
■ we wish it to he so, may turn out to be an 
listoric new start. 

‘I also extend a warm welcome to the 
aoiscach and his colleagues from the Irish 
overnment. John Bruton has played a 
nifie role in moving forward efforts to 
each a settlement. We have not always seen 
vc to eye. But we have always worked 
•gether well. And we have been able to 
■nd ways through our difficulties without 
■tcrifice of basic principle on either side 
nd without bringing the process to a halt, 
his kind of co-operation is essential and I 
n» grateful to him for it. 

‘May I finally welcome the readiness to 
ssist of Senator George Mitchell, General 
;> hn de Ghastelain and former Prime 
h nister Harri Holkeri. In response to our 
ivitation, they have kindly indicated their 
•illingness to help in those parts of the 
egotiations where independent 
hairmanship is needed, it is not an easy 
«Ie but it is an indispensable one. 


‘Today we launch a new opportunity to 
reach lasting peace in Northern Ireland. I 
believe these negotiations can give a fresh 
start to relations between the communities 
here and more widely. I hope they will 
prove a turning point for the better in the 
history of Northern Ireland. 

‘It is not my intention to talk about the 
substance of the issues this afternoon. 
There will be a full statement of British 
Government views by Sir Patrick Mayhew at 
the appropriate moment. But 1 want to put 
these negotiations in their context. 

‘For too long the history of Northern 
Ireland has poisoned the present and 
threatened the future. It is time to end all 
that however difficult it may be. History has 
involved too many victims. Too much blood 
has been spilt. For too long violence 
became so much a part of the political 
background that it almost began to be 
taken for granted. 

‘Recently we have seen what a Northern 
Ireland without violence can be like. We can 
make that peace permanent. 

‘Differences can be resolved around the 
negotiating table. And that is the only place 
they will be resolved. The table is here and 
now. 

‘The road to get this far has been long 
and difficult. I have no illusions about the 
future: that too, may be difficult. But 
together we have overcome so many 
obstacles in the past and I believe we can do 
so again in the future. It won’t be easy. But it 
can be done. 

‘As we meet here today, the hopes and 
expectations of the people of Northern 
Ireland rest on your shoulders. That is a 
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heavy responsibility. And there is no doubt 
the people of Northern Ireland want these 
talks to succeed. 

‘They want a life that others take for 
granted. They want to be able to live their 
lives normally, free from violence and the 
threat of violence. They want jobs and 
prosperity. They want to be able to educate 
their children without fear. They want to 
live their lives without restrictions, whether 
in shop, cinema or pub. They want to live 
with their neighbours peacefully and 
without hatred, and to Ik* respecter! 
whatever their beliefs or views. That isn’t 
too much to ask. But it has been denied 
them for too long. 

‘These negotiations, if successful, can 
restore to the people of Northern Ireland 
this freedom and this respect. Rut this 
depends on the skill of the negotiators, 
their willingness to engage in open 
dialogue, and their readiness to 
compromise where necessary to reach 
agreement. No-one should be afraid to 
compromise. It would be easy to prevent 
an agreement in these talks. And hard to 
forge one. But no-one can deny which is 
the better outcome. And it all depends on 
you. 

'1 have no doubt too that the people of 
the Irish Republic share the desire for 
prosperity, normality and peace. 1 believe 
they too are ready to put history behind 
them and look forward to a new beginning 
based on mutual respect and 
accom modation . 

‘Last hut not least, the people of the rest 
of Britain also hope to see an end to this 
conflict, as long as it is based on democracy, 
peaceful negotiation and respect for the 
principle of consent. They will be following 
your efforts in these negotiations with close 
attention, and much goodwill. They want 
them to succeed, and expect the 
negotiators to do all in their power to make 
them succeed. 

‘It has taken us a long drne to get to the 
beginning of these negotiations. Some may 
feel it took too long. It was a frustrating 
process. But there was no point launching 
talks when it was clear that the basis of 
confidence, and the prospect of broad 
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participation, simply did not exist. A huge 
amount of preparatory work had to bo 

done. 

‘This has been a very difficult process. 
But I believe we now have a basis on which 
we can build successfully. And I hope we ran 
now move forward with all possible speed. 1 
hope in particular that we can at last move 
beyond procedural arguments to tackle the 
underlying issues. Procedure is, of course, 
important. But this is not the heart of the 
matter. Flexibility now can build trust and 
confidence, and enable us to get to the 
centre of the problems and deal with them. 
That is what we must do. 

‘1 believe we can do so because of the 
commitment of parties and their leaders to 
this process over this long period ol 
preparation. Against a background oi 
distrust and division, that has not been easy 
I pay tribute to those concerned. I trust that 
this commitment can be maintained now, 
when it is needed more than ever. 

‘Our aim was all-party negotiations. We 
have 1 not entirely achieved that. One part) 
which achieved success in the elections is 
absent through its own choice. I hope that 
wisdom will soon prevail, and that we will 
see an unequivocal restoration of the IRA 
ceasefire. 

‘Without such a ceasefire Sinn Fein 

cannot he present at these talks. The Britisli 
and Irish governments are entirely at one 
on this. I also believe that we have the 
support of our two peoples and of the 
international community or this position. It 
will not change. 

‘ The absence of such a ceasefire, and the 
continuing willingness to rely on violence 
which it shows, is in stark contrast to the 
commitment to democracy and peace 

shown by those here today. You represent 
the vast majority of the Northern Ireland 
electorate, and I believe that the 

negotiations can and must be taken forward 
by you, whether or not others choose to loin 
in. 

‘I mentioned at the beginning Senator 
George Mitchell, General John de 

Chastelain and Mr Harri Holkeri. I am 
grateful to them for their willingness to let 
us use their talents and experience. They 
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hring not only these but also previous 
knowledge of Northern Ireland through 
i heir experience in the International Body 
on decommissioning. They will also bring 
absolute integrity and impartiality. I am 
confident they can work with objectivity and 
understanding. Personally I look forward to 
working with them. 

‘The report for which they were 
; i ollei lively responsible has been of 
j immense value in helping us to reach 
i |oila> \s negotiations. The first act of the. 

- nai ties, once these opening ceremonies are 
mover, will be to make clear their total and 
} absolute commitment to the six principles 
t of democracy and non violence set out in 
j I lie report. 

i * This is not an act of token symbolism, 

| luu of profound importance. It 
| demonstrates above all that these 
* negotiations can only be conducted on the 
I basis of commitment to peaceful methods 
| of resolving disputes. Negotiations 
I inhibited by violence or the threat of 
| violence can’t he free and fair. The bomb, 
| die gun and the violent beating must be 
I lemoved once and for all from the politics 
1 1 *| Northern Ireland. The principles in the 
I Mitchell Report provide a way forward for 
i$ diis. 

f ’ 1'lie Mitchell Report also proposed a 
E practical approach to achieving the 
f decommissioning of paramilitary arms. I 
I endorse this approach and so do the Irish 
I government. We both believe it offers the 
I v\av forward. The two governments have 
{.made proposals to enable to process of 
j decommissioning and the negotiations to 
pi oceed in parallel. 

‘Once confidence can be established in 
ibis and other ways spelled out in the 
Mitchell report, the negotiations will 
essentially be concerned with overcoming 
political and other divisions, most of all 
between the two communities in Northern 
Ireland. 

‘democracy means a willingness to 
icspect - and cater for - all parts of the 
population, and a readiness to work 
together. We need a settlement which not 
only accommodates the differences in 
culture, identity and opinion in Northern 


Ireland, but positively celebrates them. 
Diversity need not mean division. I have no 
doubt that, despite history, there is much 
more in common between the communities 
than the disputes which currently divide 
them. 

‘Let us also recognise the huge variety of 
opinion on both sides of the 
Nationalist/Unionist divide. A complex, 
long-standing dispute of this kind cannot be 
reduced to slogans or a set of simple 
demands by one side or the other, tempting 
though this may he. We must take full 
account of the middle ground. We must 
allow all shades of opinion to speak. We will 
fail in our efforts if we do not. 

‘But fine words will bring neither a 
settlement nor a true and lasting peace. 
That can only come about through hard 
work, a readiness to listen, and a willingness 
to find an accommodation. I have no 
illusions that progress on the many thorny 
issues will be instant. What I do hope is that 
the process of discussion itself will begin to 
produce its own dynamic and its own 
goodwill. That is the way to eventual 
success. 

‘The British Government, for its part, will 
do all it can to help the process of genuine 
negotiation. But we cannot impose 
anything on any of you, nor do we wish to. 
We can only try to persuade, just as you can 
only try to persuade. The ultimate say in the 
negotiations belongs to you. Only you can 
resolve the issues. Only you can agree an 
outcome. 

‘That will not of course be the end of the 
process either. The outcome must be 
endorsed by a referendum of the people of 
Northern Ireland and by the British 
Parliament. Democratic agreement, freely 
arrived at, will be required at all three 
stages. No-one need fear that their views will 
be ignored or over-ridden. All will be 
treated equally. 

‘Meanwhile the eyes of the world will be 
on the negotiations. Hopes and 
expectations are running high. Immense 
goodwill is behind the talks. But there will 
be bitter disappointment if we fail. The 
responsibility for failure would be an 
awesome one. For myself, I do not 
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contemplate failure. We cannot go hack to 
where we were. 

‘And let us remind ourselves finally of the 
prize: a peaceful and prosperous Northern 
Ireland, and removal of the shadow this 
dispute has cast over the United Kingdom 
and the Irish Republic. The potential for 
development in Northern Ireland is 
enormous. The period of the latest 
ceasefire, before it was so wickedly broken, 
was tragically brief. But it was long enough 
to demonstrate the potential for inward 
investment, tourism and new jobs, and to 
reveal a potential quality of life which can 
be the envy of many in other parts of Britain 
and elsewhere. The chance of a dynamic, 
modern society is there to be grasped. It 
must not be spurned. 

‘We have had talks in Northern Ireland 
before. There have been many attempts to 
make progress towards an agreed 
settlement. Hopes have been dashed on 
many occasions. But I believe the talks 
beginning today represent the best 
opportunity for peace in the last 25 years. I 
urge you all to take this opportunity with 
both hands. History will not forgive us if we 
do not.’ 

Source: Prime Minister’s opening address 
to the all-party talks, Stormont, Belfast, 10 
June 1996. 


Scenario for the opening plenary session 

The UK and Irish Governments issued the 
following paper setting out the scenario for 
the opening plenary session of the talks on 
6 June. 

Introduction 

1. The communique issued by both 
Governments on 28 February agreed that 
an elective process ‘would lead immediately 
and without further preconditions to the 
convening of all-party negotiations with a 
comprehensive agenda*. The two 
Governments agreed that, following 
consultations, substantive all-party talks 
would be convened on Monday 10 June. 

2. The Ground Rules paper published in 
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April set out the two Government 
intention that the all-party negotiatioi 
should start with an opening plenar 
session. The Governments are agreed th; 
at this session the requirements t 
paragraph 12 of the 28 Februar 
Communique must be fulfilled — that is: 

- all participants would need to make cler 
at the beginning of the discussions the 
total and absolute commitment to th 
principles of democracy and non-violenc 
set out in the report of the Internation; 
Body; 

- they would also need to address, at th: 
stage, its proposals on decommissioning; 

- confidence building would also requir 
that the parties have reassurance that 
meaningful and inclusive process < 
negotiations is genuinely being offere 
to address the legitimate concerns c 
their traditions and the need for ne 
political arrangements with which all ca 
identify. 

3. In accordance with these undertaking 
this paper sets out in more detail th 
scenario the two Governments propose ft 
the opening plenary session. 

Chairman and procedures 

4. The British Government will chai 
Strand One of the negotiations and th 
British and Irish Governments will joint] 
chair Strand Three. The two Government 
have decided to invite a group consistin 
of Senator George Mitchell, General Joh 
de Chastelain and Mr Harri Holkeri t 
play a role in chairing various aspects < 
the negotiations which requir 
independent chairmanship. They hav 
agreed to invite the chairman of th 
group. Senator Mitchell, to chair th 
plenary sessions, to which the variou 
strands and any sub-committees which th 
plenary may establish will report, an- 
which will periodically review progres 
across the entire spectrum of th 
negotiations. The two Governments w' 1 
also invite Senator Mitchell, with the hel] 
of his colleagues, to assist them in givini 
effect to their joint commitment unde 
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paragraph 15 of the Ground Rules. They 
have also agreed to invite General de 
Chastelain to provide the independent 
chairmanship in Strand Two. 

He would also chair the Business 
Committee, unless the participants in the 
negotiations, in accordance with the 
(;round Rules, were to decide otherwise. 
They have agreed to invite Mr Holkeri to act 
as alternate Chairman in any of the 
independent chairmanship roles. They 
agree that it will be open to the group to 
propose alternative options to the two 
(Governments in the light of the 
requirements of the negotiations or as 
( ircumstances warrant. 

5. The opening plenary session will be 
conducted by the Independent Chairman 
in accordance with rules of procedure 
drawn up by the two Governments for 
adoption in plenary. The rules drawn up by 
the Governments will operate unless and 
until amended by the participants, on the 
iccommendation of the Business 
Committee. 

Ilusrness of the ofiening plenary 

(>. The proposed agenda for the opening 
plenary session is attached at Annex A. At 
the start of the session, the leader of each of 
the negotiating teams will be asked to make 
a formal declaration making clear their 
party's total and absolute commitment to 
the principles of democracy and non- 
violence set out in the report of the 
International Body. The commitments will 
then be confirmed in a public statement on 
liehalf of all the participants. In the event of 
any participant failing to make this clear 
(oinmitment, the Independent Chairman 
will report this to the two Governments for 
their consideration and, after consultation 
with the other participants, any appropriate 
action. 

The plenary session will then move to 
the appointment of a Business Committee. 
As envisaged in the Ground Rules paper, 
the Business Committee would be 
composed of representatives of the two 
Governments and of the political parties, 
chaired by the Independent Chairman of 


Strand Two or, otherwise, by any person 
agreed by the participants. Its purpose 
would be to co-ordinate the progress and 
procedures of the negotiations. The 
Business Committee would not deal with 
the substance of the negotiations but would 
address unresolved procedural issues. It 
would therefore be available to meet during 
the opening session to provide advice on 
any such unresolved issues to the plenary. It 
could also determine the modalities for 
dealing with any issue which does not fall 
exclusively within any of the three strands. 
(It will be open to the parties to agree that 
certain over-arching issues — for example, 
human rights - could usefully be addressed 
in plenary format.) 

8. There will then be a round of 
statements which, as the Ground Rules 
envisage, will give each delegation the 
opportunity to set out its approach to the 
negotiations and its position on key issues. 

9. As set out in the agenda for the opening 
plenary, it will subsequently, if necessary 
after consideration by the Business 
Committee, adopt, and commit the parties 
to negotiate, a comprehensive agenda for 
the negotiations. A separate consultation 
paper is being issued to take the views of 
parties on the elements of this agenda. The 
Independent Chairman shall satisfy himself 
that the agenda provides all the participants 
with reassurance that a meaningful and 
inclusive process of negotiations is 
genuinely being offered to address the 
legitimate concerns of their traditions and 
the need for new political arrangements 
with which all can identify. 

10. The opening plenary will also address 
the International Body’s proposals on 
decommissioning. In this context, both 
Governments confirm their commitment 
to all aspects of the report of the 
International Body including their support 
for the compromise approach to 
decommissioning set out in paragraphs 34 
and 35 which state: 

‘The parties should consider an 
approach under which some 
decommissioning would take place during 
the process of all-party negotiations, rather 
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than before or after as the parties now urge. 
Such an approach represents a compromise. 
If the peace process is to move forward, the 
current impasse must lie overcome. While 
both sides have been adamant in their 
positions, both have repeatedly expressed the 
desire to move forward. This approach 
provides them that opportunity. 

‘In addition, it oilers the parties an 
opportunity to use the process of 
decommissioning to build confidence one 
step at a time during negotiations. As 
progress is made on political issues, even 
modest mutual steps on decommissioning 
could help create the atmosphere needed 
for further steps in a progressive pattern of 
mounting trust and confidence.’ 

Doth Governments agree with the 
International Body that this approach 
provides the opportunity to move forward, 
and that it is on the basis of working 
constructively to implement this and all 
other aspects of die Report that the 
negotiations should he advanced. They will 
therefore work with all the participants to 
implement all aspects of the Report. 

11. The two Governments have accordingly 
agreed to invite the Independent 
Chairman, after open discussion in the 
plenary, to satisfy himself that there are 
clear indications of good intent on the part 
of all the participants to work constructively 
and in good faith to secure the 
implementation of all aspects of the Report 
in the context of an inclusive and dynamic 
process which builds trust and confidence 
as progress is made on the issues. 

12. Once die Independent Chairman has 
reported that ho is set satisfied, the two 
Governments will propose that a sub- 
committee of the plenary, representing all 
the participants and chaired by the 
Independent Chairman of the plenary, be 
established with the attached terms of 
reference. 

13. Once the decommissioning issue has 
been addressed in this way, the 
Independent Chairman will make a 
concluding statement and the opening 
plenary session will come to an end. The 
negodadons on die issues in the three 


strands and the subcommittee will then 
proceed alongside each other. The 
Independent Chairman may periodically 
brief the plenary on the progress made in 
the subcommittee. 

1 4. The two Governments will also propose 
that a meeting of the plenary should be 
held at a suitable date, about the end ol 
September, to take stock of progress in the 
negotiations as a whole, including the 
work of the subcommittee. At this 
me-eting, all participants will review the 
position, and the progress which has been 
maele across the- entire spectrum of the 
negotiations. 

Annex A: ofiening plenary session: agenda 

1. Formal opening by two Governments 
and handover to Independent Chairman. 

2. Introductory remarks by Chairman. 

3. Participants to make formal declaration 
making clear then u>tal and absolute 
commitment to International Body's 
principles of democracy and nem-violencc. 

4. Public statement on behalf of all 
participants recording touil anel absolute 
commitment te> principles. 

5. Appointment of Business Committee. 

6. Opening statements by the participants. 

7. Discussion of comprehensive agenda 
for negotiations. 

8. Discussion of International Body’s 
proposals on decommissioning. 

9. Adoption of comprehensive agenda for 
negotiations and procedural rules. 

10. Report of the Chairman for the purpose 
set out in paragraph 12 or ‘Scenario for the 
Opening Plenary Session’; Governments’ 
proposal to establish a suit-committee on 
decommissioning. 

1 1. Concluding statement by the 
Independent Chairman. 

Annex B: proposed sub-committee on 
decommissioning terms of reference 

To secure implementation of all aspects of 
the report of the International Body, 
including: 
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(a) agreement on the modalities of 
decommissioning on the basis of the 
guidelines contained in paragraphs 36 to 50 
of (he Report of the International Body; 

(I,) advice to both Governments, in die light 
ot those discussions, on the legislative and 
practical implications of the course which is 
recommended; and 


(c) agreement on any other arrangements 
necessary for implementation of the 
Report. 

Source: Paper by the UK and Irish 
Governments for the substantive all-party 
negotiations, London, 6June 1996. 



External Affairs and Defence 


> 


Britain and Palestine 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, gave a speech about the Middle 
East peace process at a ‘Medical Aid for 
Palestinians’ dinner on 23 May 1996. 

He said he was very pleased to be 
associated with this charity which had done 
such excellent work. ‘Tonight, we are four 
days away from Israeli elections which 
promise to be fateful. We are three weeks 
on since the formal opening of Final Status 
negotiations between Israelis and 
Palestinians ... A chance exists for the 
children of Palestine to look forward to a 
life not of fighting and deprivation but of 
peace. 

‘You may believe that we are a long way 
from such a future. But I like to think rather 
of how far we have come, of what a huge 
investment has already been made in peace, 
of what sacrifices have been made - not 
least the lives of leaders who chose the path 
of peace: Anwar Sadat and Yitzhak Rabin . 

‘The Middle East peace process has been 
much in our minds and headlines in recent 
weeks. Britain deplored the terrorist 
attacks in Israel and the suffering caused by 
the Israeli response to those attacks. We 
were shocked and saddened by the 
hostilities across the Lebanon-Israel 
border, particularly the appalling tragedy 
of Qana. 

Britain 's approach 

‘Britain has a long and deep involvement in 
the Middle East . . . The flow of high level 
visits between the Middle East and the UK is 
continuous. For example, in the last 48 


hours I have had meetings with the PLO 
Representative for Jerusalem, the Foreign 
Ministers of Oman and Tunisia, the Kuwaiti 
Defence Minister, and the Secretary- 
(Jeneral of the Arab League. 

‘Britain has no blueprint for how a 
durable peace should be established. We 
are fighting no one’s corner. We are proud 
to c all ourselves friends of all the people of 
the region. We are proud of the new 
friendship, growing again from the roots of 
the old, with the Palestinians, and of out 
good relationships with Syria and our 
Lebanese friends and more widely in the 
Arab world. Other major powers have 
influence in the region and majoi 
contributions to make. But perhaps only 
Britain has deep historical links with the 
region and strong ties with all its countries. 
Our ties make us anxious to see a lasting 
peace, not a quick fix or a diktat. 

‘Britain has always said that a durable* 
peace, accepted by all, will only be found if 
principles of international law arc* 
respected. Those principles, after all, like 
law everywhere, are designed to ensure an 
equitable balance between freedoms, rights 
and duties. Of course, they are not easy to 
put into effect. 

‘But they are worth recalling. Britain 
drafted UN Security Council Resolution 
242, at the end of the Six Day War in 1967. 
242 emphasised the inadmissibility of the 
acquisition of territory by war, and respect 
for the sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
political independence of every State in the 
area and their right to live in peace within 
secure and recognised boundaries free 
from threats or acts of force. 
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Syrian and Lebanese tracks 

'The principles enshrined in 242 still hold 
die key to peace between Israel and her 
neighbours. They informed the remarkable 
agreements hetween Israel and Egypt and 
Jordan. They were reiterated in Resolutions 
;t:W and 425. The events that we saw in 
Lebanon in April demonstrated again the 
pressing need for peace between Israel and 
all of her neighbours. Whatever the com- 
plexion of the new Israeli government. I 
hope there will be a speedy resumption of 
the talks between Israel and Syria. 1 hope 
that these talks will bring a peace based on 
the concept of land for security. With the 
i el urn of the Golan must come the firm 
guarantee of a lasting peace between Israel 
and Syria. 

’Progress on the Golan will unlock the 
I ebanese track. Again, we can see what is 
needed for peace. Again, it is land in return 
lor security. Israel must feel secure from 
attack from Hizbollah rockets. But equally 
Isiael must leave southern Lebanon. UN 
Security Council Resolution 425 must be 
implemented in full. The Lebanese people 
have suffered loo long. The Ia-banese 
government and people are working 
bravely to rebuild their country and revive 
die economy. Their efforts deserve the 
peace and freedom to flourish. 

imam m /closures 

‘The ghastly terrorist attacks of the last 
months have shown why Israel is preoccu- 
pied with security. But balance is needed. 
Peace can only flourish in a climate of con- 
fidence. Prolonged and stringent measures 
which go beyond what is necessary to pre- 
terit terrorism will damage confidence, not 
help build it. Resentment will increase and 
breed new generations who will choose vio- 
lence rather than peace. That is not what 
we want for the children of Palestine. 

‘President Arafat calls the peace now 
being built, “the peace of the brave”. He is 
‘ ight. I commend the way he has 
maintained the commitment of the 
Palestinian people and their leaders to 
peace in spite of the hardship caused by the 
closures. 1 warmly applaud the decision by 


the Palestinian National Council to amend 
the Palestinian Covenant. This decision was 
brave, realistic and right. It honoured a 
commitment. It is an historic step towards 
building confidence between Israelis and 
Palestinians. 1 am pleased that Prime 
Minister Peres has recognised this and has 
held out the prospect of continuing 
redeployment from the West Bank as 
required under the Interim Agreement. 
Keeping to the commitments each side has 
made is vital to confidence on the hard 
road to peace. 

‘Israel has the opportunity to rebuild 
confidence by allowing people to move 
freely between the Occupied Territories 
and Israel and - I stress this — into and out 
of East Jerusalem, by letting workers return 
to their places of work, and by facilitating 
the movement of goods. The same goes for 
movement into and out of Jordan and 
Egypt. 

Final status issues 

‘The final status talks which opened three 
weeks ago in Taba will seek to find a per- 
manent settlement of Israeli and 
Palestinian interests. For long many have 
thought that impossible. Today it seems 
almost within reach. Inevitably not every 
interest will be accommodated, not every 
aspiration fulfilled. But in order for a 
durable peace to be found, both sides will 
have to compromise to some degree. 

‘If the settlement is to last, it must be 
freely entered into by the Palestinians, not 
imposed on them. To try to impose it would 
be short-sighted. To last, the settlement will 
need to respect basic Palestinian rights, not 
least the right to self-determination. To 
close off the option of a slate would in my 
view be a mistake of the first magnitude 
But if the negotiations are to produce a 
land for the Palestinians to govern as their 
own, and not a bantustan or string of 
cantons, the Palestinians will have to 
convince the Israelis that they accept the 
responsibilities that that would entail. 
President Arafat has shown, by his efforts to 
curb terrorism, his willingness to accept 
responsibility. 

‘Besides the issue of statehood the final 
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status talks will have to address other knotty 
issues: 

- a fair sharing-out of water resources; 

- the question of Israeli settlements which, 
as you know, Britain has always regarded as 
illegal; 

- a future for the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees - among them, many children. 

‘A distinguished predecessor of mine. Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, predicted in 1970 that 
the problem of Jerusalem might be almost 
the last problem to be tackled. I hope' that 
Jerusalem will not prove to be the final 
obstacle to peace. To ensure that it is not, 
flexibility and imagination will be needed 
on both sides. 1 hope nothing will be done 
in the interim to prejudice the successful 
outcome of the talks. Until the talks are 
over Britain’s position, like that of the 
international community generally, 
remains that Israel is in military occupation 
of hast Jerusalem and has only de fac to 
authority over West Jerusalem. A 
permanent solution which the 
international community can endorse must 
respect the legitimate aspirations of the 
parties, and the special character of the 
Holy Places, which are of interest to many 
in the wider world. 

Palestinian denwiran and human rights 

‘There is a strong desire for democracy in 
Palestine. I applaud the steps that have 
already been taken to develop democratic 
institutions in the Palestinian areas. We are 
keen to help these institutions, including 
the new Council and the media, to develop 
further. Only a true democracy will be able 
to apply the moral pressure which forms 
one of the Palestinian people’s main assets 
in the negotiations with Israel. Only a true 
democracy will be able to deliver a lasting 
peace. 

British and F.U contributions 

‘How, you may ask, is Britain going to help 
bring about the peace 1 have described? We 
shall do so in the first place by continuing to 
uphold die principles to which I referred 
earlier. We shall enjoin the EU to do die 
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same. This contribution should not be 
underesUmated. Where would the prospects 
for peace be if Britain and the EU stopped 
calling for implementation of resolutions 
242, 338 and 425? Or reiterating our posi~ j 
don on Jerusalem? Or reasserting the posi- 
don on setdements and self-determination? 

‘Nor should the EU’s economic 
underpinning of the peace process be 
under-rated. A tendency has arisen to 
assume that the EU will underwrite 
arrangements negotiated by others. This 
must he countered. But we must not stop 
the economic effort. The EU is the biggest : 
donor by far to the Palestinian Authority, j 
Where would the peace process be without j 
that contribution? Britain contributes Id 1 
per cent of F.U aid. Our total aid to the 
Palestinians is wordi £85 million over three 
years. Our bilateral aid is modest but it . 
focuses on crucial areas - education, health 
and police training. It includes an excellent : 
Medical Aid for Palestinians project to help 
train paediatric nurses in hospitals in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

‘Is support for principles and aid 
enough? No. As the peace process enters a 
crucial phase Britain must make an active 
contribution which corresponds to its 
historical links with the Middle East and the 
high expectations of those in the region 
who look to Britain. 

‘The United States has guided the peace 
process this far and we respect that. Britain ; 
will continue to support US efforts. But oui j 
role will not be just to support. With our j 
reputation for even-handedness and close f 
contacts with both sides we can weigh in : 
effectively at appropriate moments in the 
negotiations. We can help mobilise the F.l : 
to do the same. We shall also work discreetly 
behind the scenes. We shall build on our 
relationships not only with the negotiating 
parties but also Egypt, Jordan and our 
friends in the Gulf who will all have key 
roles to play. 

Conclusion 

‘In a sense, the final status negotiations and 
the negotiations concerning Israel’s north- % 
ern borders represent unfinished business | 
for Britain. The ending of the Mandate | 
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meant that many painful issues were left 
unresolved. 

‘In the coming, fateful negotiations 
Britain will not shirk the responsibilities 
which our history, lays upon us. Those 
involved at the heart of the peace process, 
lit- they Lebanese or Syrian, Israeli or 
Palestinian, know that Britain stands ready 
to support and encourage them, to 
promote fairness, and above all to work for 
a peace that will last.’ 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Malcolm Kifkind, at a ‘Medical Aid for 
Palestinians’ dinner, London, 23 May 
1 99(1. 


The role of NATO 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, attended the North Atlantic 
Council meeting in Berlin on 3 June. 

The final communique said that ‘we have 
taken a major step forward in shaping the 
new NATO, a NATO ticking on new 
missions such as IFOR l Implementation 
force in Bosnia], Today, we have taken 
derisions to carry further the ongoing 
adaptation of Alliance structures so that the 
Alliance can more effectively carry out the 
(nil range of its missions, based on a strong 
transatlantic partnership; build a European 
Security and Defence Identity within the 
Alliance; continue the process of opening 
die Alliance to new members; and develop 
'further strong ties of co-operation with all 
Partner countries, including the further 
J enhancement of our strong relationship 
; "ith Ukraine, and the development of a 
| strong, stable and enduring partnership 
| with Russia.’ 

| It stated that: ‘Much has been achieved, 
; hut now is the moment to take a decisive 
| step forward in making the Alliance 
| increasingly flexible and effective to meet 

[ new challenges. Therefore we are 
determined to: 

- - adapt Alliance structures. An essential 
; part of this adaptation is to build a 
European Security and Defence Identity 
within NATO, which will enable all 
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European Allies to make a more coherent 
and effective contribution to the missions 
and activities of the Alliance as an 
expression of our shared responsibilides; to 
act themselves as required; and to reinforce 
the transatlantic partnership; 

- develop further our ability to carry out 
new roles and missions relating to conflict 
prevention and crisis management and the 
Alliance’s efforts against, the proliferauon of 
weapons of mass destruction and their 
means of delivery, while maintaining our 
capability for collecdve defence; and 

- enhance our contribution to security and 
stability throughout the Euro-Atlantic area 
by broadening and deepening our dialogue 
and co-operation with Partners, notably 
through PfP [Partnership for Peace] and 
NACC [North Atlantic Co-operation 
Council J, and by further developing our 
important relations with Russia and 
Ukraine, as we maintain our openness to 
new members through our established 
enlargement process and strengthen our 
links with other organisations which 
contribute to European security. 

‘Today we welcome the progress achieved 
in the internal adaptation of our Alliance, 
building on the decisions taken at die J994 
Brussels Summit, in particular: 

- the completion of the CJTF concept. By 
permitting a more flexible and mobile 
deployment of forces, including for new 
missions, this concept will facilitate the 
mounting of NATO contingency 
operations, the use of separable but not 
separate military' capabilities in operations 
led by the WEU [Western European 
Union], and the participation of nations 
outside the Alliance; in operations such as 
IFOR. We now request the Military 
Committee to make recommendations to 
the Council for the implementation of this 
concept to the sadsfaction of all Allies, 
taking into account ongoing work to adapt 
military structures and procedures; 

- the establishment of the Policy Co- 
ordination Group (PCG), which will meet 
the need, especially in NATO’s new 
missions, for closer co-ordination of 
political and military viewpoints; 
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— the first results of the Military 
Committee's Long-Term Study, which will 
result in recommendations for a military 
command structure better suited to current 
and future Euro-Atlantic security. We task 
the Military Committee to continue its work 
on the Long-Term Study, consistent with 
the decisions we have taken today; 

— completion of original work plans of the 
Senior Politico-Military Croup on 
Proliferation (SCP) and the Senior Defence 
Croup on Proliferation (DCP) to address 
the common security concern of 
proliferation; 

— the meeting later this month of the North 
Atlantic Council (Defence Ministers), in 
which all 16 NATO countries will take part.’ 

At a press conference after the meeting, 
Mr Rifkind said that the conference had 
been ‘very important. It is often assumed 
that the main issue affecting NATO at the 
moment is the question of enlargement. 
But much more important than 
enlargement is the kind of alliance that any 
new members would be joining. What is the 
role of NATO? What is its main function? 
What are its priorities? The conclusions that 
are being reached today are going to be 
quite historic and significant. For years one 
of the great debates in the Alliance has 
been to what extent you can develop a 
European security and defence identity 
without weakening NATO. There have 
been different schools of thought on that 
subject. I believe that they have now come 
together in a very fundamental way. What 
we actually have now is a whole structure of 
agreements and a framework which will 
allow operations under the aegis of the 
WF.U to go forward without damage to the 
Alliance. That is a very important 
development. 

‘Linked to that, and what has helped 
make it possible, has been the decision by 
France to normalise its involvement within 
the Alliance. That is also very much to be 
welcomed. 

‘The other great debate over the years, 
which was never resolved until the end of 
the Cold War, is whether NATO can operate 
out of area. Since then it has been 
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operating out of area, most notably in 
Bosnia at the present time. That debate has 
now, as it were, been overtaken by events. 

‘So what we will see in future are either 
operations, which will include the United 
States and Canada, which will he under the 
NATO framework, or from time to lime 
Petersburg-type tasks which the Americans 
and Canadians may not wish, or be able, to 
be involved in, where the WEU will take the 
lead, but using NATO assets with the 
agreement of NATO. That is particularly 
important, not just politically, it is also 
important to minimise costs. Our Finance 
Ministers would not be particularly 
impressed at any attempt to duplicate 
NATO by some separate structure, if the 
WEU was simply trying to do the same thing 
by different means. 

‘So we now have a system of maximum 
flexibility that can adapt to varying 
requirements that might arise. NATO 
continues to be the only credible force 
when it comes to combat operations or 
operations of a substantial scale, and that 
clearly is going to he transatlantic. But now 
we have the opportunity, without 
weakening the Alliance, to consider othet 
operations as well. 

‘The other point that we have discussed, 
is Partnership for Peace. I believe there is a 
growing belief, which we certainly share, 
that we need to build on the success of 
Partnership for Peace and give it a 
qualitative increase* in its role. That requires 
some imagination and thought as to how 
that can best be done. We have raised a 
number of ideas, others no doubt are going 
to do so as well. I think that against the 
framework of the likely enlargement of 
NATO, we in the United Kingdom haw 
always argued that that enlargement must 
not go forward simply in isolation. It also 
requires a serious and proper strategy for 
NATO’s relations with Russia, Ukraine and 
other countries that may not wish to join 
the Alliance in the foreseeable future. So 
that I think is another important theme.’ 

In answer to a question, he said that the 
Western European Union ‘have already 
concluded the kinds of tasks that arc 
suitable for WEU. They are normally 
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f e rred to as the Petersburg tasks, and they 
fer to humanitarian missions, the use of 
ilitary to aid the civil power, assisting with 
f'ugce problems, matters of that kind, 
ost notably, they do not include combat- 
lated operations or very large-scale 
aerations, nor is it being said that NATO 
mnot do any of these Petersburg tasks. If 
ie United States wishes to be involved as 
ell, then of course they would cease to be 
/EU, they would be NATO operations, and 
ghtly so. I do not see any serious possibility 
. all. and indeed the United Kingdom 
ould be strongly opposed to any suggestion 
tat the WKU is suitable, properly 
instructed, or has the assets to 
intemplate anything that involves a serious 
nnbat-related task. That is not its role.’ 

In answer to another question about the 
•w policy co-ordination group that was 
•ing set up, he said that the ‘concept of 
>litieal control is not just a French 
mcern, it is crucially important to any 
•mocratic society that Generals do not 
(ermine policy, that policy is determined 
politicians answerable to their public 
rough their parliaments or through the 
irnial constitutional means. But that 
■quires co-ordination when you are 
aling with an Alliance of many countries, 
nd if WEU are to use NATO assets there 
e important policy implications and that 
tor our diplomats and for Ministers.’ 

The International Protection Force in 
usnia, ‘represents progress because all the 
ATO allies arc now involved in the same 
av. The single most fundamental defect of 
■e arrangements between UNPROFOR 
JN Protection Force — predecessor to 
OR] and NATO was that the Americans 
?re very much involved but had no troops 
i the ground. As a consequence there 
-■re different perspectives and therefore 
Herein conclusions. What we had in the 
ist were public differences because of 
Herent structures which related 
.'erwhelmingly to the fact that the 
uropeans were on the ground and the 
mericans were in the air.’ 

mrce: Press conference given by Mr 
ifkind, Berlin, 3 June 1996. 


The British presidency of 
the WEU 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, addressed the plenary session of 
the Western European Union (WEU) 
Assembly on 5 June on behalf of the British 
presidency of the WEU. 

He said that he was honoured to 
address the Assembly. During Britain’s 
presidency, ‘far-reaching changes have 
been taking place in Europe’s security 
and the way in which European 
governments seek to manage it. Two in 
particular stand out. 

‘Firstly, IFOR [Implementation Force in 
Bosnia]. The largest NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation] military operation in 
the history of the Alliance. That in itself is a 
major achievement. But IFOR’s success so 
far is also a vindication of the Bosnian peace 
process and testament to the Alliance’s 
continued vitality. Only NATO could have 
taken on an operation of such magnitude. 
That truth has obvious implications for our 
work in WEU. 

‘Secondly, all 16 Allies have been working 
together on a major adaptation of NATO 
and the way in which the Alliance’s 
structures work. The aim is an Alliance 
which can respond swiftly and effectively to 
the new security challenges. 

‘On Monday and yesterday I was at the 
Berlin Ministerial meeting where major 
decisions were taken [see above pp.225- 
27].’ For Britain, ‘a centrepiece of this 
process is the development of a European 
Security and Defence Identity within 
NATO. 

WEU and the new alliance 
The WEU would have a significant role 
to play in Europe’s future security. 
‘Indeed, for the concept of a European 
identity within NATO to work at all, an 
effective and well-organised WEU is an 
essential pre-condition . . . WEU will be 
responsible for the political control and 
strategic direction of operations under- 
taken by European Allies which - subject 
to agreement in the North Atlantic 
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weakening NATO. We are closer now than 
ever before to resolving this conundrum. 

‘Berlin marked an historic step towards 
enabling Europeans to operate together in 
a way which would strengthen the Alliance. 
In part, this has come about because of 
France’s willingness to participate in NATO 
on the same basis as other allies. In part 
because of NATO's readiness to adapt itself 
to the new security challenges; to undertake 
operations beyond its borders. 

‘There has also been much hard work by 
the F.uropeans to develop WEU as ati 
organisation capable of carrying out 
peacekeeping, humanitarian and crisis 
management operations. 

‘Only time will tell if it will work. The 
WEU will have made significant progress 
towards full operational capability by the 
time Britain hands over the Presidency to 
Belgium. We want the WKU to be ready and 
able by the end of the year to perform a 
good number of the Petersburg tasks. The 
incoming Belgian Presidency can count on 
Britain's support in tackling the remaining 
challenges. Britain is committed to making 
the WKU a success. 

Source: Speech by Mr Rilkind to the 
Plenary Session of the Western European 
Union Assembly, Paris, 5 June 1996, 

The Middle East peace 
process 

Israeli elections 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rilkind, made the following statement on 
31 May about the Israeli elections: 

‘I congratulate Mr Netanyahu on his 
victory. The British Government looks 
forward to working with him in the future 
and hopes that his new government will 
keep up the momentum in the Peace 
Process. The UK remains a firm supporter 
of the Peace Process and will be working to 
contribute actively to it in the crucial phase 
ahead.’ 

Source; Foreign Sc Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 31 May 1996. 
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Visit of President Arafat 

President Arafat visited Britain on 3 June 
and had a meeting with the Prime Minister, 
Mr John Major. They gave a press 
conference outside No. 10 Downing Street. 

Mr Major said ‘how pleased 1 have beeti 
to welcome President Arafat again to 
Downing Street. We have had the 
opportunity of talking both about bilateral 
relationships, but overwhelmingly about 
the Middle East peace proc ess. There has 
been very great progress over the last few 
years with Mr Rabin, Mr Peres and 
President Arafat. We recognised some of 
the difficulties that existed, but also the 
opportunities that existed both in the short- 
term and the long-term. 1 very much hope 
that those negotiations will be* able to 
continue as soon its possible and that 
further progress will he made towards a 
comprehensive peace in the Middle Fast. 
And 1 assured the President that it is very 
much Britain's policy to facilitate that in any 
way that she can. 

‘We will also do what we can bilaterally to 
help the Palestinian state. The Foreign 
Secretary set out our views some time ago. 
We will be able to help a little further with 
aid and President Arafat knows that he may 
discuss oilier important matters with us.’ 

President Arafat described it as a ‘very 
fruitful and constructive’ talk. ‘We cannot 
forget the Prime Minister’s efforts to 
strengthen more' and more the peace 
process, not only with the Palestinians arid 
Israelis but including the Syrian track and 
the Lebanese track, so that we can have a 
comprehensive, lasting, peaceful solution. 
Peace is not only a Palestinian need, an 
Israeli need, and an Arab need, but it is an 
international need. So we are in need of 
your help, Vour Excellency. And I am sure 
we will have very soon, with your support, 
with the support of Europe, and with the 
support of the co-sponsors, America and 
Russia, and the international community to 
have very soon the peace process. 

‘I repeat again, that we are committed to 
the peace process, we are committed to 
what has been signed and hope the others 
will be committed equally like us. We 
respect the democratic choice of the Israeli 
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people in the last election and we hope that 
we will continue the peace process with 
them.’ 

In answer to a question he said he hoped 
that ‘the withdrawal from Hebron to be 
exactly according to what has been agreed 
upon between us anti the Israeli 
government on 12th of this month.’ 

Mr Major said that he had ‘invited Mr 
Netanyahu to come to the United 
Kingdom. I look forward today to meeting 
him again. I met him when he was 
opposition leader and had the opportunity 
of fairly lengthy discussions with him. We 
are committed to playing whatever role we 
can as a facilitator of a peace within the 
Middle East, and to that eil'ect we will 
continue our close relationship with 
President Arafat and with Prime Minister 
Netanyahu.’ 

Source: Doorstep interview by the Prime 
Minister, Mr John Major and President 
Arafat. London, Monday, 3 June 199fi. 

Diplomacy and the 
spreading of prosperity’ 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech to the London 
Diplomatic Corps at the Foreign & 
Commonwealth Office on 1 1 June. 

He said that it was a great pleasure to 
welcome them all, particularly ’a 
representative of the first ever High 
Commissioner to London from the 
Maldives, and the first Ambassadors from 
Kazakhstan and Bosnia.' 

He said that rather than giving ‘a tour 
d’horiz.on, 1 want to concentrate this 
evening on one particular aspect of foreign 
policy, diplomacy and the spreading of 
prosperity. But before 1 do that, you will 
expect me to say a few words about Europe 
and the vexed subject of beef (see also 
belowj . 

Betf 

‘You will all have been following the debate 
here very closely. You will all know the sense 
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of frustration here about the ban on British 
beef, a ban which we believe to be dispro- 
portionate and unjustified. 

‘last week, the Commission acted to lift 
the ban on export of British beef products. 
It did so on the basis of sound scientific 
advice. We warmly welcomed that decision 
and the constructive approach from the 
Commission and from several of our 
partners, including the Italian Presidency, 
which led to it. That ban was lifted as from 
midnight last night. 

‘This is a first step. We now need to move 
on, and to agree a framework for the 
phased lifting of the overall ban. Britain has 
drawn up a comprehensive proposal to 
achieve tins. It goes even further than the 
rigorous controls and substantial culling 
programme already in place. We do not 
insist that our partners accept our 
judgement: we look to the Commission to 
certify the effectiveness of the measures we 
have introduced, and to reassure others 
that they are being implemented fully. 

‘Douglas Hogg and I discussed our 
proposal last week with our colleagues in 
other European capitals. We are talking to 
other partners this week. And we rely on 
you to report fully and fairly to your 
Governments on the steps we are taking. 
For our part we will be doing everything 
possible to reach agreement on a 
framework before the Florence Council. It 
is encouraging that the Commission and 
the Presidency are working towards that. It 
is encouraging that our partners may now 
be ready to discuss these matters with a view 
to reaching an earlier solution than seemed 
likely a few weeks ago.’ 

Britain was ‘not seeking confrontation 
with the rest of Europe. We are not 
engaging in bloody-mindedncss. 1 have no 
truck with those who try to whip up anti- 
European feeling in this affair. 

‘What we do seek, what we do expect, is 
for other member states to engage co- 
operatively in finding a solution to this 
problem. I know there is real concern — in 
Britain as elsewhere - about public health. 
That concern can only be dispelled by a 
clear action plan based on clear science. We 
cannot have, as we did with the ban on beef 
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products, unanimous Commission 
recommendations, based on scientific 
advice, being blocked by a minority ofstaf.es 
sometimes for reasons that had little to do 
with science. 

‘Without an agreed framework to lift the 
overall ban, Britain’s non-co-operation on 
other matters will continue. However where 
we find co-operation, we respond. That is 
why I joined other Ministers yesterday in 
signing the new EU association agreement 
with Slovenia, in agreeing a mandate for 
negotiations on a new EU/ Algeria 
agreement, and in approving a Commission 
proposal for funding monitors for the 
Bosnia elections.’ 

Britain was ‘committed to the European 
Union. We are committed to its success. We 
believe firmly that that success is in the 
interests of Britain as it is of all our 
European partners. The European Union is 
about finding solutions, not about finding 
problems. The beef crisis is a case in point. 
We want to put it behind us. We will 
continue to work hard in the coming days 
and weeks to find a solution to it. I urge all 
our partners to join us in that. 

The spreading of prosperity 

‘Let me now turn to my main theme, diplo- 
macy and the spreading of prosperity.’ The 
‘pursuit of prosperity, like security, is cen- 
tral to politics. And the sharing of prosperi- 
ty is very directly related to foreign policy 
goals. A more prosperous world is a more 
secure world. A peaceful world is one where 
nations can trade and do business freely to 
advance their own prosperity. 

‘How can diplomacy promote this happy 
state? In particular how can we help 
poorer countries secure their share in 
prosperity? 

‘It is a huge challenge. By the end of the 
century four fifths of the world’s people will 
live in what have been known as the 
developing countries. Some of those 
countries have already achieved remarkable 
success. They include the world’s fastest 
growing economies. In a few decades they 
will account for more than half of the 
world’s economic output. 

‘But other developing countries are still 


struggling. Too many people in the world 
live in extreme poverty: 1.3 billion live on 
under one dollar a day. Millions of children 
are under-nourished; lack access to clean 
water and basic health facilities; and will 
grow up illiterate. There is a strong 
humanitarian impulse to do what we can to 
alleviate that poverty. There is an equally 
strong argument of enlightened self- 
interest. 

‘The developed world — through the 
OECD - pledged in May to halve by 2015 
the proportion of the world’s population 
living in absolute poverty. Achieving this 
will require a massive effort on all fronts - 
by aid donors; by the private sector; and 
above all by the developing rountries 
themselves. 

‘Aid is not the only way we can help. 
Nearly three quarters of the financial flows 
to developing countries, some £231 billion 
dollars, come not from governments but 
from the private sector. Ultimately it is 
private sector activity that must be the 
cornerstone of job creation and poverty 
reduction. 

'So we should urge the private sector to 
take a wider view. 80 per cent of 
international capital flows to developing 
countries go to only a dozen countries. In 
the last five years Thailand, for example, 
has received more foreign investment than 
have all the ex-COMECON countries 
combined. 

‘As for our own policies, I suggest we 
must focus on two things. First, we must 
focus aid on those ready to make best use of 
it. Second, we must give developing 
countries a chance to secure their own 
future. Above all they need markets for 
their goods, and a real opportunity to build 
their prosperity. 

Making best use of aid 

‘What of the first point? In aid, as in other 
areas, it is not enough simply to give money 
hopefully . . . An effective aid programme 
demands a more rigorous approach than 
that. The British aid programme is widely 
admired for its effectiveness. 

‘One reason some poor countries do not 
attract investment is weak economic policy. 
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Part of the fault lies with aid donors. Too 
often aid, instead of encouraging self-help, 
has created a dependency culture and 
discouraged initiative. The state has grown 
fat while intended beneficiaries languish in 
poverty. That is why donors attach 
conditions to ensure aid is well used, 
achieves its objectives and provides real 
benefits. 

‘Development also needs good 
governance, honest and accountable 
administration. Corruption erodes donor 
support and deters investment. Conversely 
aid can help anti-corruption efforts: by 
regulatory and judicial reform and better 
financial control. 

‘Good aid produces results, the more so 
as lessons are learned and applied. It has 
had a positive impact on the welfare of 
poorer people in many ways: by reducing 
child mortality, for example; and improving 
nutritional status. It has helped investment, 
growth and exports. 

Building prosperity : f/rmiiding the opportunities 

‘Sensible economics are as much a neces- 
sary condition for such success as is aid. But 
they are not a sufficient condition. It is one 
thing for developing countries to boost 
investment and growth. But that is little use 
without export markets. Indeed, without 
export markets, investment and growth 
may he impossible to achieve in the first 
place. 

‘So there is an onus on developed 
countries like Britain to provide the market 
access developing countries need. 
Removing barriers to trade - barriers that 
we have erected - is the key to spreading 
prosperity. It encourages investment in 
countries which desperately need it, and 
the skills and technology which follow. It 
helps our consumers too, allowing them to 
benefit from the full play of competitive 
forces. 

‘The European Union has an enormous 
opportunity to be a force for good in this 
area - the largest single market in the 
world. But the record of member states, 
despite the good efforts of the Commission, 
is not a proud one.’ For example, the 
central Europeans, preparing for EU 


accession and receiving over £850 million 
pounds aid a year, were restricted in selling 
goods in the EU. ‘Many of the restrictions 
are amazingly petty. If we really want to help 
them adapt to the rigours of the market, 
how can we justify keeping Polish lettuces 
or Bulgarian strawberry jam out of Western 
Europe?’ 

In North Africa: ‘£4 billion pounds of EU 
aid to the Mediterranean region to the end 
of this century; but minimal access for their 
agricultural produce. Our rhetoric is all 
about creating prosperity and stability. The 
reality is bickering over Moroccan cut- 
flowers and Tunisian olive oil. 

‘The third case is South Africa. We want 
to help South Africa to rebuild her 
economy and bring prosperity to her 
people. So the EU has agreed to establish a 
free trade area. But when it came to 
agreeing a negotiating mandate for the 
Commission, the smoke-filled rooms of 
Brussels were full of officials holding lists - 
lists of items to be excluded from the talks. 
Many of the items are exactly those which 
South Africa would have a real opportunity 
to export - maize, veal, fruit. 

‘In the same vein, the EU has been 
revising its Agricultural Generalised 
Scheme of Preferences. That may sound 
arcane, but it is about real trade and real 
jobs. And what happens? We Europeans 
haggle over sour cherries, squat lobster and 
tuna loins; whether to class swordfish as 
sensitive or very sensitive. Debate is fierce, 
the overall impression surreal.’ 

Job creation ‘is not a zero sum game. 
Creating jobs and prosperity abroad is a 
sure way to do the same at home. As the 
economies of developing countries grow we 
will have new export markets — a mutual 
gain. By contrast, leaving them on a meagre 
drip-feed of economic help is no more in 
our interest than in theirs.’ 

Conclusions 

Mr Rifkind said that in ‘an interdependent 
world diplomacy grows ever more complex. 
The global exchange is unending, of goods, 
information, ideas, people. Economic prob- 
lems, like war, environmental damage and 
crime, spill across borders. Old divisions 
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between countries. North and South. East 
and West, are increasingly irrelevant. 

'The truth is that we all have a real slake 
in the health and stability of one another's 
economies, and in the sustainable 
development of the world’s resources. We 
need global policies to match. We must 
work together for a more prosperous world 
as energetically as we do for a more secure 
world. Those tasks in fact go hand in hand. 
That is why I firmly believe the spreading of 
prosperity is a central theme of diplomacy.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr Malcolm Rifkind to 
the London Diplomatic Corps, Durbar 
Court, FCO, London, 11 June 1996. 

Bosnia Mid- term Review 
Conference 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, attended the Bosnia Peace 
Implementation Council Mid-Term Review 
Conference in Florence on 13-14 June. 

The Conference, composed of 50 
delegations, mostly at Foreign Minister 
level, brought together (he participants 
from the Peace Implementation 
Conference held in London in December 
1995. It offered an opportunity to review 
progress on the implementation tasks set 
out last year in London, and to identify 
areas for improvement. 

The Conference covered the key aspects 
of peace implementation, including: 

- preparations for the elections (including 
freedom of movement): 

— economic reconstruction; 

- refugees and human rights; 

— arms control. 

Presentations were made by Carl Bildt, 
the High Representative, and 
representatives of the main international 
agencies involved in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The Commander of the 
Implementation Force (IFOR), Admiral 
Leighton Smith, also briefed on military 
implementation. The Conference also 
marked the first time that representatives 


from both Entities - the Bosnian-Cro? 
Federation and Republika Srpska - and th 
central authorities have appeared togethe 
on the international stage as a singl 
Bosnian delegation. 

The General Framework Agreement f<. 
Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina w; 
initialled in Dayton, Ohio on 21 Novembe 
1995 and signed in Paris on 14 December. , 
Peace Implementation Conference held i 
London on 8-9 December established: 

- a Peace Implementation Council (PIC" 
composed of all those states, .internationt 
organisations and agencies attending th 
Conference; 

- a PIC Steering Board, composed c 
representatives of the I'nited Kingdon 
United States, France, Germany, Ilal; 
Japan, Canada and Russia, the Presidenc 
of the European Union, the Europea: 
Commission and Turkey (on behalf of th 
Organisation of the Islamic Conference) 
The Steering Board is chaired by the Higl 
Representative, Mr Carl Bildt, and meet 
every month to provide political guidanc 
for Mr Bildt. to monitor implementation c 
the Peace Agreement and mobilise and ct 
ordinate the activities of the inlet nations 
agencies. 

Other organisations involved in th' 
Conference included: the Organisation fo 
Security and Co-operation in Europe 
(OSCE); the United Nations Higl 
Commission for Refugees (UNHCR); tin 
World Bank; the European Llniot 
Commission; the International Crimina 
Tribunal; and the International Red Cross 
The UN Administrator of the Transiliona 
Authority in Eastern Slavonia (Genera 
Klein) also made a report. 

Mr Rifkind gave a press conference abou 
the conference in Florence on 14 June. Hi 
began by saying the ‘conference follows th< 
conference in Ixrndon at the end of las 
year [see Survey, December 1995]. It is : 
mid-term review. Progress on the militar 
side has been superb. On the civilian side 
lot of good work has been done but need 
to show more solid results in regard t 
reconciliation between the variou 
communities’. 
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He drew ‘attention in particular to two 
areas where I hope we will see real 
progress. First of all, on a very clear and 
unanimous recommendation that the 
elections should go ahead on 14 
September. That is crucial and should be 
seen as a very high priority. 

‘There have been some references as to 
whether it would be appropriate to go 
forward with elections, or whether that 
should be linked to other matters. There 
were three reasons why [it was] felt the 
elections were crucial and why they needed 
to adhere to that date. 

‘First of all, Bosnia Herzegovina needs to 
have, as a country, an elected democratic 
government with a proper mandate from its 
people. It will not be able to play its full part 
in the international family of nations unless 
that happens. Secondly, until there are 
elected leaders of the two entities, dialogue 
will be much more difficult. Thirdly, 
Karadzic must be eliminated from the 
political scene. He has no role to play in the 
political life of Republika Srpska or of 
Bosnia Herzegovina. Of course if he goes, as 
we hope he will go, in the next few days or 
the next week or so, any person who might 
replace him would be essentially an 
appointed person. It is crucially important 
to ensure that the leadership of Republika 
Srpska is democratically elected. It will help 
contribute to the total elimination of any 
influence that Karadzic might otherwise* 
have. 

‘The second area where we hope there 
will be a positive outc ome from today’s work 
will be on the arms control agreement. All 
the substantive aspects to that agreement 
were agreed in earlier negotiations. The 
Bosnian government had some reservations 
with regard to the way in which the 
document should be presented. Work is 
going forward at the moment to help 
resolve these difficulties so that this very 
important part of the overall package can 
be seen to have been achieved’. 

In response to a question concerning 
concrete proposals for the arrest of Mr 
Karadzic and General Mladic, Mr Rifkind 
replied that ‘there is an obligation under 
the Dayton Accord upon all concerned to 


do what is available to them to apprehend 
any indicted war criminal and bring them 
to justice. Clearly that is not just the 
responsibility of any one individual or one 
organisation. If the opportunity presents 
itself, they should be arrested’. Mr Rifkind 
believed ‘that IFOR has been changing its 
patrolling system in a number of 
important ways recently. IFOR is not a 
policing force and it is not realistic to 
suggest otherwise’. 

Concerning Judge Cassese’s call for 
sanctions to be imposed as a way of bringing 
matters to a head, Mr. Rifkind said ‘it is very 
important that President Milosevic should 
appreciate the strength of feeling on this 
issue and the fact that he also has an 
obligation to do that which is within his 
power to assist in the removal of Karadzic 
from all positions of power and influence. 
Therefore we certainly look to Mr Milosevic 
to exercise his undoubted influence in 
these matters, as we do to the Republika 
Srpska leadership. If the High 
Representative was to recommend that 
sanctions were appropriate because of non- 
compliance with Dayton then that is what 
would happen’. 

Asked if Britain would support die 
recommendation, Mr Rifkind replied that 
‘it would not be a question of supporting it, 
it would come into effect automatically. The 
procedure laid down is that if the High 
Representative concludes that there has 
been non-cornpliance then his judgement is 
what counts’. 

Aked if he felt that the prospects lor 
setting an election date have receded, Mr 
Riikind replied ‘far from it. The only reason 
. . . the word recommended [was used] is 
because under the terms of the Dayton 
Accord Mr Cotti, the Chairman in Office of 
the OSCE, has to certify that he is satisfied 
that the conditions do permit the holding 
of proper elections. We cannot, nor would 
we wish to, take that responsibility from 
him. We respect the fact that he must be 
allowed to reach a proper decision in his 
own way. What we can do is express an 
opinion, make a recommendation. It is 
extremely likely that the conclusions the 
Presidency will wish to recommend will be a 
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recommendation of not later than 14 
September’. 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman; press conference given by Mr 
Rifkind, Florence, 14 June 1996. 


The Future of Europe 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, made a 
speech at the Goldsmiths’ Hall in London 
on 19 June concerning the future of 
Europe. 

Mr Major began by mentioning that at 
the end of the week he would be ‘meeting 
other European Heads of Government in 
Florence. Inevitably, much of the attention 
in the run up to Florence has focused on 
the dispute over trade in British beef 
products’, which is 'vital to the hundreds of 
thousands of people whose livelihood 
depends on the beef industry. It is also a 
real test of the ability of the Union to act 
together and to resolve differences that 
affect one nation’s vital interests. It was the 
unwillingness of our partners to enter 
discussions and reach agreements in this 
way which led us to suspend normal 
dealings’. Their difficulties with hostile 
public opinion are understood. ‘We have 
often faced that difficulty ourselves. But 
there is no sensible alternative ... to 
reaching conclusions based on evidence 
and science. The whole European Union is 
built on the foundation of open markets. 
So, in asking the Commission to agree a 
framework for lifting its ban on trade in 
British beef we are doing no more than 
asking it to carry out its function under the 
Treaties. And it is agreement on that 
framework — together with the lifting of the 
ban on beef derivatives which has now 
happened - that [was] set out some weeks 
ago as the condition for a return to 
normality in our reladons with our 
partners’. Mr Major did ‘not know if we will 
be able to resolve this dispute at Florence. 
But we are now getting back to a more 
rational discussion. And common sense 
suggests that rational discussion will draw us 
all towards a practical solution’. 
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The wider agenda 

‘The European debate is immensely com- 
plex. Unfortunately, it is often conducted in 
misleading simplicities. Some wish us to 
leave. Some believe full scale federation is 
inevitable and welcome that. Others believe 
the same, but would accept it reluctantly. 
Each group demands the Government 
show leadership - by adopting their poli- 
cies’. 

Mr Major went on to say that he had a 
‘viewpoint and approach that was set out at 
Leiden two years ago and further developed 
in [ the] recent White Paper’ , which policies 
he would like now to set out and explain. 
‘They are built on a recognition that, in 
many ways, Europe today is at a watershed. 
The world is changing faster than would 
have been thinkable only a decade ago. And 
these changes have transformed the 
prospects of hundreds of millions of people 
all over the world. But in doing so they have 
presented the politicians of Europe with a 
challenge. Our response to that challenge 
will shape our societies for decades to come. 

‘It will require political leaders around 
Europe to lift their eyes from routine 
business and address fundamental 
questions about the development of our 
political and economic structures. Some of 
those questions are uncomfortable. But 
they are unavoidable. And they go to the 
heart of the way we build our common 
institutions.’ 

Britain 's place in Europe 
‘They also go to the heart of some of our 
differing perspectives. For Europe is not 
always comfortable for Britain. Our history 
is different from our partners and so, often, 
are our instincts. Of course, we have much 
more in common than divides us. But we 
are instinctive free traders. Not all of our 
partners share those same instincts. Our 
20th century experiences are different, and 
so are many of our attitudes. Our politics 
are more black and white, more adversarial, 
more blood and thunder. So we are some- 
times uneasy partners. Often, Britain is the 
grit in the European oyster. This mutual 
frustration is at a high level at the moment. 
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But none of this alters the fact that Britain’s 
place is in Europe. We gain tremendous 
benefits from being part of Europe’. Mr 
Major said that he had made it ‘clear that I 
will not allow Britain to be absorbed into 
centralised, federal structures, neither do I 
contemplate turning our back on Europe’. 
These statements were not in conflict 
because we do not face such a simplistic 
choice. 

‘Flexibility in Europe is inevitable as she 
grows. The path of flexibility offers Europe 
a way to cope with a diversity of interests 
and objectives. And our power of veto 
means we cannot be forced where we do 
not want to go. So of course Britain will stay 
in Europe. Economic reality and self 
interest demands that we do. Britain is the 
world’s favourite investment location in 
Europe. The City provides the finance for 
Europe. And continental Europe is Britain’s 
biggest export market. And those who think 
we might be free of frustration if we left 
might ponder how we would end the beef 
ban if we were outside the Union. Britain is 
establishing itself as the Enterprise Centre 
of Europe and we intend to build on that 
success. Not only exploiting the single 
market within Europe, but building on that 
home base to win success in the growing 
world markets outside Europe. Britain’s 
future as a global trader and as a member of 
the single market are not alternatives. They 
support each other. 

‘The question is not whether Britain is 
part of Europe - it is what sort of Europe 
Britain is part of. And how we — and others 
in Europe — develop relationships that 
benefit us, and that we are comfortable 
with. So we must participate in decision 
making in Europe both to defend our vital 
interests within Europe, and to ensure our 
Bridsh voice is heard on the vital questions 
which confront Europe as a whole. 

The economic challenge 

‘If we are to provide the right answers to 
those questions we must begin by casting 
our minds forward. We must ask ourselves 
what the world is going to look like in 20 
years time. <- 

‘In the 1970s and 1980s, the emergence 
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of Japan as a major force in world markets 
caused substantial dislocation in many 
western economies. Industries such as cars 
and electronics were transformed. Since 
then we have seen the dramatic rise of the 
economic power of South East Asia. But the 
impact of even those changes will be 
dwarfed when compared with the 
implications of a similar emergence over 
the coming decades by India, or China, or - 
more likely - both. These changes will bear 
comparison with the development of the 
United States as an economic superpower 
in the early years of this century. 

‘The European economies will also need 
to accommodate developments much 
closer to home. For decades the countries 
of eastern Europe watched from the other 
side of the barbed wire as western Europe 
grew rich on the back of free enterprise. 
Clandestine broadcasters reported to their 
eastern European audiences the benefits of 
a system from which their politicians 
excluded them. And then, almost 
overnight, the world changed. Suddenly 
they too, like the emerging Asian countries, 
were free to participate in the system whose 
success they could previously only envy. Last 
year the fastest growing countries in Europe 
were not even Members of the European 
Union. Poland and the Czech Republic set 
a pace which no other European country 
could match. In the foreseeable future 
these, and other countries will become 
Members of the F.U. The European Union 
cannot duck these challenges. We must 
respond to them or decay. 

‘There are some in Europe — including 
some in this country too - who believe the 
answer lies in some kind of European 
model of social regulation. It is that 
thinking which lies behind the Social 
Chapter. It has good intentions but bad 
outcomes. Good intentions because we all 
favour good social provision. And bad 
outcomes because it is industry which has to 
pay for increases to make politicians 
popular - resulting in less competitiveness 
and more unemployment’. The Prime 
Minister said that he believed that ‘this 
approach is fundamentally mistaken and 
frankly immoral because of its impact on 
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jobs. It is a false prospectus - for it ignores 
the reality that the only job security, the 
only wealth creation, comes from the 
success of enterprise. Alt around Europe 
this reality is imposing itself. Inflexible, 
high-cost structures are breaking down in 
the face of competitive challenge. 
Businesses and employment are moving 
elsewhere. The plain fart is that, over the 
last 20 years, the LIS economy created four 
new jobs for every new job created in 
Europe. 

'Unless it stays competitive, Europe is in 
danger of losing its industrial base. Not in 
our time perhaps. But in the future. We 
might eat olf the fat of the land but the lean 
times would surely follow. So our approach 
in Britain has been different. We have 
sought a flexible work force. We have 
sought to remove burdens on business. To 
contain public expenditure and bring down 
taxes. It is a hard, grinding business but it is 
necessary. 

‘Over 17 years when the rising tide of 
public expenditure has taken a steadily 
growing share tit national income across 
most of Europe, in Britain we have held 
firm. 20 years ago the share of national 
income taken by Government spending in 
the UK was above the Western Europe 
average. This year it will be roughly eight 
per cent lower. And that pursuit of 
enterprise and deregulation is what has 
attracted over one third of Europe’s inward 
investment to Britain. 

‘That is why, at a well publicised meeting 
in Bonn yesterday, the President of the BDI 
said “Great Britain has become the most 
attractive location for investment in 
Europe. Although the German market is 
twice as large as the British, since 1985 
foreigners have invested ten times as much 
in Britain as in Germany". That is why in the 
last three years, the UK has created more 
jobs than Ciermany, France, Italy and Spain 
put together. It is why our unemployment is 
now the lowest of any major European 
competitor. And it is why we were Fighting 
to build Europe’s future, to respond to the 
challenges, through a European Enterprise 
Model not a European Social Model. That 
diff erence of basic approach is at the root of 
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many of our disputes with our partners. It • 
one dispute with many fronts, not man 
disputes on every front. 

The political challenge ~ Europe of 30 

‘But alongside the economic challenge fac 
ing the European Union, there is an equa. 
ly compelling political challenge. The cha 
lenge of adapting the institutional strut 
tures of the European Union to the mor 
varied requirements that will come witl 
enlargement. As the old world power block 
break flown, we must welcome the opportt 
nity to bind more free democracies into oil 
partnership of European nations. For th 
newly liberated countries of eastern F.urop 
seek full participation in the Union, nr 
simply access to western European markets 
Bui that prospect raises fundamental que. 
t ions’. 

The Prime Minister reminded all preset! 
that, as he spelt out at Leiden some iwr 
years ago, a European Union with up to 3' 
Members will have to be more flexible that 
the original treaties envisaged. It will hav 
to develop what is called ‘variabl 
geometry*. This idea was growing. 

‘The political relationship which ha 
been forged between France and German 
against the background of three wars in les 
than 100 years, or between Holland anc 
Belgium against the background o 
centuries of shared historical development 
is simply different front the politica 
relationship between Cyprus and Portugal 
or Slovenia and Finland. All tlie.se rountric 
share a European heritage; all of them havi 
important interests in common in th, 
modern world, but it makes no sense u 
pretend that the relationships betweci 
them are the same. Nor does it make sens* 
to believe that they all could be, or wouh 
want to be, drawn into a strong, coinmo' 
political identity with increasing! 
centralised institutions and decisio 
making. 

A partnership of nations 

Mr Major said he believed that ‘the only wa 
that will work in a democratic fashion is t 
develop our vision of Europe as a partner 
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ship of nations. For Europe is a continent 
of nations. This is not simply a matter of his- 
tory or of politics. Neither is it a matter of 
nostalgia. The reality is that much of our 
cultural, commercial and sporting life is 
organised on a national basis. We debate 
the social and moral issues of our age pri- 
marily through national structures. That is 
not to say that debate in one country does 
not influence debate in another. Of course 
it does, increasingly so. The point is that the 
process is, in important respects, different 
in each country. And it is the common iden- 
tity, the shared sense of nationhood, that 
provides the basis for democratic legitima- 
cy. Political structures simply will not work 
unless their legitimacy is accepted willingly 
by the people they govern. That is why I 
believe in retaining the nation state as the 
fundamental unit of sovereignty. No other 
system can properly reflect the differing 
cultures and interests of the nations of 
Europe, and no other system can claim the 
support and consent of the people. 

‘But a Europe that is built on the 
foundations of nationhood must recognise 
that different nations will not only have 
different decision-making processes; those 
processes may also produce different 
decisions. And this diversity will need to be 
accommodated, while maintaining the 
principles of the Union - that no Member 
should be excluded from areas in which 
they want to, and are qualified to 
participate, and that all should consent to 
new arrangements for flexibility. 

‘That is why I have consistendy said that 
we will not accept the pressure to develop 
Europe as a single train, with all carriages 
moving at the same speed. Not only is that 
model unacceptable to Britain, it would also 
be increasingly unworkable. Nor should we 
expect that the model we have for Europe - 
and the understandings and obligations 
captured in what has become known as the 
acquis - should be permanently set in stone. 

‘Sometimes attitudes will change as a 
result of a different social climate; 
sometimes economic or other 
circumstances will make change inevitable. 
European structures will only command 
support and legitimacy if they reflect and 
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respond to contemporary pressures. So a 
Europe of nations cannot be pre- 
determined. There is no pre-set 
destination. And if there is no pre-set 
destination there are no trains to catch - or 
to miss. 

Time to address these challenges 

‘But if it is to succeed, Europe must address 
the two major challenges I have set out. 
First, it must adapt to the economic needs 
of competitiveness in a changing world. 
Second, it must accommodate an enlarged 
membership with increasingly diverse opin- 
ions and interests. And it must recognise 
that those opinions and interests will 
change, and that Europe’s structure will 
need to respond to those changes. These 
factors must be recognised in all our dis- 
cussions within Europe. And we must start 
that process with the IGC. For, while the 
IGC can only be a preliminary step, it can- 
not simply ignore the wider agenda’. 

At Leiden, Mr Major had ‘observed that 
the Maastricht agreement had strained the 
level of acceptability to Europe’s electors. 
Since then the strains have, if anything, got 
more urgent. We must begin to tackle these 
issues now if we are to prepare Europe, not 
just for immediate problems, but for the 
next 30 years. 

Carrying forward our agenda 

‘As always, the economic issues are funda- 
mental. Because if we fail to address them 
we make it inevitable that we shall fail to 
deliver our other objectives as well. A 
shared commitment to the building of an 
open, outward looking, customer-driven 
economy in Europe is the essential founda- 
tion on which the European Union is built. 

‘We must press ahead with our 
commitment to complete the single market 
- for example in energy — and to make it 
work effectively. And, over the years ahead, 
we must turn Europe towards a European 
enterprise model, with minimum burdens 
on business and more flexible labour 
markets. There is no agreement on this 
across Europe yet. But this is an agenda we 
have been pressing and must continue to 
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press on our partners. And around that 
core commitment we must make a reality of 
the principles of diversity and flexibility for 
which I have just argued. 

‘Europe should not be embarrassed by 
diversity. It should celebrate it and ensure 
that its structures recognise it. And it must 
ensure that when the principle of diversity 
is agreed in principle it is applied in 
practice. Political institutions are always in 
peril when the suspicion takes root that 
they are pursuing their own objectives 
without regard to the agreements which 
are supposed to bind them’. The Prime 
Minister gave a current example. ‘At 
Maastricht, I agreed an opt-out from the 
Social Chapter, because its provisions 
would have reversed much of the 
employment and social legislation we have 
pursued in recent years. That was agreed hy 
our partners. But we are now faced with 
proposals to use the Health and Safety 
provisions of the Treaty to introduce 
measures, such as the Working Time 
Directive, that undermine the intention of 
our opt-out. That is something I cannot 
accept. Britain agreed the Health and 
Safety provisions in 1985 to deal with 
matters of genuine health and safety at 
work. That was the understanding on 
which Parliament approved the Treaty. So 
if these measures are now being 
interpreted more broadly, we must change 
the provisions so they reflect the more 
limited scope that was originally intended, 
and approved by the Council of Ministers 
and the British Parliament’. The Prime 
Minister has ‘told our partners that this will 
be essential to resolve at the IGC. For if old 
agreements are broken, l he did] not see 
how we can reach new ones. 

‘For similar reasons, our White Paper sets 
out our desire to examine the role of the 
European Court of Justice within the IGC. 
The Government is committed to a strong, 
independent court. It has an essential role 
in maintaining the Single Market and 
ensuring even application of community 
law. But the way the court works can be 
improved. We have been concerned, for 
example, that recent judgements have 
imposed excessive costs on governments for 


retrospective interpretations of the law. And 
there is concern that the ECJ’i 
interpretation of laws sometimes seems tc 
go beyond what the participating 
governments intended in framing those 
laws. That the ECJ itself can become an 
agent for extending community 
competence. So we have a number of 
proposals which we will discuss with our 
partners. These include limiting 
retrospective awards. And streamlining 
procedures to get rapid amendment of 
legislation which is being interpreted in a 
way which was never intended by the 
Council. 

‘Our other objectives at the IGC are 
similarly concerned with strengthening 
Europe as a partnership of nations, while 
achieving the flexibility it needs for the 
future’. Mr Major went on to mention a few 

‘Subsidiarity is a vital counterweight t< 
the centralising tendencies of commoi 
institutions. It goes hand in hand with 
flexibility. So we will seek to hav 
subsidiarity incorporated into the Treaty 
We want to streamline the Commission tt 
enable it to cope with enlargement, anr 
provide more opportunity for nationa 
governments - and national parliaments - 
to properly scrutinise European legislation 
And we want to cany forward our Brit is! 
initiative to reduce the regulatory burden, 
of European law. We are also keen tc 
develop further co-operation on defence 
ensuring that the Western European Unior 
develops in practical ways that reinforce ou 
bedrock position in NATO. And we want tc 
develop co-operation between government 
in the fight against terrorism, organiser 
crime, drug trafficking and illega 
immigration — activities which have nr 
respect for national boundaries. 

‘All of these developments we will pursui 
in the interests of strengthening a Europe 
that can face the challenges of tomorrow. A 
the same time, we are determined to resif 
pressures which we believe would make 
Europe less flexible, less competitive, anc 
less responsive to the interests of natior 
states. 

‘That is why we have made clear we see nc 
case for further extensions of qualiflec 
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majority voting. In areas of significant 
national interest, die Community must 
work by finding solutions which can be 
accepted by unanimity. 

‘And, while the European Parliament has 
an important role in keeping a check on the 
Commission, we must ensure that 
democratic sovereignty remains in national 
parliaments. ‘Of course, these are not the 
only areas where die EU is being developed. 
We are working to reform the Common 
Agricultural Policy, alongside ongoing 
negotiations to develop world trade. We 
have to resolve the issues over the Common 
Fisheries Policy. And, over the next few 
years, we will have important negotiations 
over enlargement. Twelve additional states 
have already applied for membership, or 
are expected to do so soon. Our ongoing 
discussions over the Community Financial 
Arrangements must find a way of 
accommodating enlargement, while 
keeping tight control over the Budget. 

‘And in the next two years the European 
Union will make its decisions about the 
next phase in monetary union. A decision 
in which we have, and will retain, our 
unique option to enter if we wish but 
without any obligation to do so. 

Britain !v future in Europe 

‘On all these issues we are engaged in a 
vital debate about Europe's future. So far 
as Britain is concerned, I have made clear 
that we are determined to pursue that 
debate for Europe as a whole, but also to 
ensure we protect our own vital interests. 
And that may mean bumpy times ahead. 
But it is nonsense to suggest the only 
choice is to accept Europe as it is offered, 
or negotiate an exit. Our arguments about 
the future of Europe are arguments we 
must seek to win not just for Britain, but 
for Europe as a whole. For there is no 
question that the future of Europe will 
affect us profoundly, both economically 
and politically. It is a future in which every 
British citizen is vitally involved. It would 
be absurd for us to stand aside from deci- 
sions which affect our vital national inter- 
ests. The effect would be to sign ourselves 
out of decisions about our own future. We 
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must engage as passionate partisans who 
care about the success of the continent on 
which we live. 

‘The future of Europe is worth fighting 
for. We shall be at the heart of that debate. 
Arguing for an open, not a protectionist 
Europe. Arguing for a Europe of nations. It 
has never been Britain’s way to cut and run. 
There is a big priz.e to win — for us and for 
Europe. I^et us settle down to winning it’. 

Source: Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Goldsmiths Hall, London on 19 June 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

IRAQ 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, issued the following statement on 
20 May. 

‘1 congratulate the UN Secretary-General 
on the successful outcome of his talks with 
the Iraqis on the implementation of 
Security Council Resolution 986. I am 
delighted that the resolution - which the 
UK co-sponsored - will aL last be 
implemented; Saddam's refusal to 
implement it for over a year has caused 
much unnecessary suffering to the Iraqi 
people. Implementation will bring them 
some relief, but they will sadly not enjoy a 
normal life until Iraq fulfils its obligations 
under the relevant UN Security Council 
Resolutions; sanctions will remain until Iraq 
does so. It is hard to imagine this 
happening while Saddam remains in 
power.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 20 May 1996. 


RELEASE OF BRITISH SCHOOLBOY 
IN NIGERIA 

The Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman announced on 23 May that 
Britain had heard from the Nigerian 
authorities that John Paul Mokuolo would 
be released that day. His mother and 
uncle had visited the British High 
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Commission in Lagos and been given this 
excellent news. ‘It is something for which 
we have been working hard and we are 
glad that this successful outcome is in 
sight.’ The Foreign Office Minister, Lady 
Chalker. had commented that she was 
‘delighted for John Paul and his family 
that their ordeal will soon he over. This 
good news is thanks to the efforts of 
British officials in Nigeria.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 23 May 1996. 


OCEAN WAVE 97 

The Minister of State for the Armed Forces, 
Mr Nicholas Soames, announced on 23 May 
that a Royal Navy Task Group led by the air- 
craft carrier If MS Illustrious was to deploy to 
the Far Fast and Australasia at the begin- 
ning of 1997. 

The deployment is to be known as Ocean 
Wave 97. It will involve about a dozen ships, 
which will be away from the United 
Kingdom from the middle of January until 
late August 1997. 

The Royal Navy has undertaken similar 
deployments to this pari of the world over a 
number of years, the last major one being 
Orient 92. The purpose of these 
deployments is to demonstrate the United 
Kingdom’s continuing ability to deploy a 
self-suslainable force out of the NATO area 
for a significant period and, in turn, to 
contribute to promoting our wider interests 
through the maintenance of international 
peace and stability. 

During their time away the ships will take 
part in exercises and participate in joint 
training with regional navies. Ocean Wave 
97 will also provide opportunities to 
demonstrate the excellence of British 
defence technology to potential customers. 
Ships of the Task Group will pay some 40 
courtesy visits to ports throughout the area, 
and on current plans, two or three of them 
will be available to help withdraw the last 
elements of the British garrison from Hong 
Kong on the transfer of sovereignty in June 
1997. 

The deployment, to be commanded by 
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Rear Admiral Alan West, the Commander 
United Kingdom Task Group, will ir. 
addition to the carrier, be made up of 
destroyers, frigates, submarines, ar. 
amphibious element and ships from the 
Royal Fleet Auxiliary. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release 
23 May 1996. 


AID SPENDING 

A year of rebuilding and reform 

The Minister for Overseas Development 
Baroness Chalker, said that long-term aic 
programmes provide the foundations or 
which to build lasting progress in this year’.- 
ODA Annual Review. 

’Most of the ODA’s budget is spent or- 
spreading sustainable development. While 
this may not receive the media mileage ol 
emergency aid, its impact on the lives of 
millions is making a real and positive 
difference to the future.’ 

The review, published on 6 June, 
highlights some of the 10,000 project: 
supported by the ODA, the fifth largest aid 
provider in the world. 

These include: 

- Projects to halve rates of HIV in Tanzania 
and research that discovered dramatic 
drops in malaria could he achieved with 
insecticide-treated bednets. 

- ODA drivers working round-the-clock tc 
maintain electricity supplies to war-ravaged 
Sarajevo while engineers risked minefield: 
and snipers to ensure a safer gas supply to 
the stricken city. 

- Over five million Southern African 
youngsters learning to read and write since 
1980 thanks to an ODA-supported project, 
while British know how has been used to 
train hundreds of people in Eastern Europe 
in areas ranging from journalism in a free 
society to the privatisation of state 
enterprises. 

- Over 80,000 rice farmers in Bangladesh 
benefitting from an ingenious ODA-backed 
plan to enable them to farm fish in their 
flooded fields. 
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Lady Chalkcr said the message was clear: 
‘Aid works.’ 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 6 June 199(1. 

Increased financial flows to developing 
countries 

On 17 June lady Chalkcr welcomed the 
publication by the OECD’s Development 
Assistance Committee ol" official figures 
that showed that external financial flows to 
all developing countries combined (includ- 
ing private flows) rose substantially for the 
fifth successive year. 

In 1995 private flows rose to $170 billion 
(from $132 billion in 1994) in current 
prices. This increase more than offset a fail 
in official development assistance from 
$59.2 billion to $58.8 billion. In real terms, 
official development assistance fell by ten 
per cent in 1995 and aid fell as a proportion 
of GNP in 14 of the 21 DAC member 
countries, including all of the countries of 
the C7. This led to a fall in the DAC average 
ODA/CNP ratio to 0.27 per cent in 1995. 

The UK’s official aid to developing 
countries maintained its volume at $3.2 
billion in 1995 but fell by six percent in real 
terms. At 0.29 per cent of GNP in 1995, the 
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UK is above the DAC average and is the 
sixth largest aid donor in volume terms. 

Baroness Chalker said: ‘I welcome the 
record level of financial flows to 
developing countries, and the continuing 
growth in private sector investment. These 
private flows are a vote of confidence in 
the economic future of the developing 
world. 

‘1 am also pleased to note that, at a time 
when the average official development 
assistance /GNP ratio for all DAC: donors 
fell from 0.30 to 0.27. the UK remained 
above the average at 0.29 per cent. The UK 
aid programme remains substantial and of 
high quality. It is rightly recognised 
internationally for its effectiveness, poverty 
focus and emphasis on encouraging the 
private sector. 

‘I welcome the DAC’s new strategy set our 
in the report Shaping the 2 1st Century: The 
Contribution of Development Cat- 
operation. This recognises that official 
development assistance is an essential 
investment, complementing other 
international support and reinforcing the 
self-help efforts of developing countries to 
achieve progress towards specific goals.’ 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 17 June 1996. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


EU beef ban 

Programme to eradicate BSE in the United 
Kingdom 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food issued a report on the programme to 
eradicate BSE on 31 May. 

It describes all the measures taken against 
BSE in the United Kingdom since 1988, 
together with further measures now being 
introduced or proposed. The objectives of 
Government action arc threefold: to 
protect consumers of bovine products in 
tiie UK and elsewhere against any risk, 
however remote, that BSE may be 
transmissible to man; to eradicate BSE in 
the UK cattle herd; and to prevent 
transmission to other animal species. 

The document reviews action aimed at 
eradicating BSE in cattle, but also presents a 
full picture of action taken to protect 
human health. 

There is a detailed explanation of what 
we know about the nature of BSE. It is 
unlike other major animal diseases such as 
foot and mouth disease or swine fever, 
which are highly contagious. It is one of a 
group of diseases - transmissible 
spongiform encephalopathies - which most 
scientists believe are caused by abnormal 
forms of protein (prion protein). All 
evidence so far indicates that in Field 
conditions infection is acquired by 
consumption of contaminated animal feed, 
not passed directly fro animal to animal. 
The belief that it can be spread by other 
means, eg maternal transmission, remains 
speculative. 

The two key aims of UK Government 


action (each supported by a growing body 
of research evidence) have been:- 

- to exclude from cattle feed all ruminant 
material which could convey BSE to cattle; 

- to exclude from the human food chain 
every bit of those (relatively few) parts of 
the bovine carcase which, laboratory 
experiments show, could convey BSE 
irifectivity, if the animal were infected, and 
which could convey BSE to man, if it were 
transmissible to man. 

A large body of rules to achieve these twin 
aims has been introduced by legislation 
between June 1988 and May 1996; 57 legal 
instruments in total. 

Three key features of this legislation are; 

- progressive steps towards the complete 
exclusion of mammalian meat and 
boneineal (MBM) from all farm animal 
feed (in its present form this exclusion goes 
further than the restrictions applicable 
elsewhere in the EU); 

- a requirement that all cattle which are 
suspected of having BSE are slaughtered 
and destroyed; 

- a requirement to remove Specified 
Bovine Offals (SBO; now Specified Bovine 
Material - SBM) from healthy cattle 
carcases at the time of slaughter, and to 
destroy them under strict controls. (These 
requirements, which are for the protection 
of human health, are not matched in any 
other member state where BSE is present.) 

Enforcement of these rules is the 
responsibility, in Great Britain, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
(State Veterinary Service and - since April 
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1995 - in addition the Meat Hygiene 
Service); and, in Northern Ireland, of the 
Department of Agriculture (mainly the 
Veterinary Service). Since 1995, the Meat 
Hygiene Service has given the national 
authorities a firmer grip than ever before 
over enforcement of controls in 
slaughterhouses, cutting plants and cold 
stores, and the ability to carry through 
changes quickly and on a uniform basis 
throughout GB. 

Systems of enforcement have been 
progressively tightened in response to the 
implementation of rules and new scientific 
evidence. The key responses were: 

— feed: progressively tighter rules on 
exclusion of MBM from cattle feed, backed 
up by new tests for, and procedures for 
testing, animal feed; 

- slaughterhouses: progressively stricter 
rules on removal and destruction of SBM, 
backed up by uniform and rigorous 
inspection by Meat Hygiene Service, 
monitored by the State Veterinary Service. 

Details are given of the large programme 
of research in the UK designed to add to 
our knowledge of how BSE behaves, as a 
basis both for well-targeted action to 
eradicate it in cattle and for taking 
appropriate and proportionate action to 
protect humans against any risk it may 
present. Research is also directed towards 
the development of a test which can identify 
infected cattle whilst still alive, and to 
improve post mortem diagnostic tests. 

Government expenditure on combating 
BSE, by March 1996, had reached £150 
million (180 million ecu) on compensation 
to farmers and destruction of 1 90,000 cattle 
suspected of BSE (160,000 confirmed 
cases); £52 million (63 million ecu) on 
research; and £35 million (43 million ecu) 
on administering controls specifically 
against BSE. For 1996-97 the budget for 
research on BSE has been increased by £1 
million to £9 million pounds, and the Meat 
Hygiene Service budget has been increased 
by £39 million specifically for additional 
controls in slaughterhouses. 

The measures described have had a clear 
impact. 


As BSE has an incubation period of about 
five years, it was expected that action taken 
in 1988-90 would take some years to show 
through. Evidence of this is presented. BSE 
in the UK cattle herd is now demonstrably 
in sharp decline, having fallen 67 per cent 
from a peak in 1992-93. 


BSE in the UK cattle herd 


\fcar 

Number of confirmed cases 

1992 

36,681 

1993 

34,370 

1994 

23,944 

1995 

14,076 

1996 

8,000 (est) 

To set these figures in context, the UK 
cattle herd numbers approximately 11.5 

million. 


The 

immediate response to the 


announcement in March 1996 of a possible 
link between BSE and CJD, SEAG’s advice ai 
that stage, and the crisis in consumer 
confidence, was:- 

- a total ban on use of MBM in all farm 
animal feed - thereby going beyond EU 
rules, to ensure that no cross-contamination 
of cattle feed is possible; 

- the whole bead of bovine animals now 
proscribed as SBM; 

- an increase in the Meat Hygiene Service 
budget noted above (thereby doubling the 
agency’s total budget); 

- a ban on sale for human consumption of 
meat from cattle over 30 months old (cases 
of BSE are very rare in cattle below this 
age); 

- the slaughter, rendering and incineration 
of all bovine animals over 30 months at the 
end of their useful lives. This has resulted in 
the slaughter of over 60,000 animals since 
May 1996, and the total will reach 1 million 
in the first year of operation. 

Further measures now in preparation or 
proposed are: 

- an improved system of identifying cattle 
and recording their movements, to be 
introduced by stages, starting in July 1996; 

- a scheme for registering and tightly 
controlling specialist beef herds, with a long 
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record of freedom from BSE; to be 
launched in June/ July 1996; 

- selective culling during 1996 of cattle 
most at risk of BSF. (see below). 

Action on animal feed is still believed to 
be the most effective way of eradicating 
BSK. Kvidence still strongly supports tin- 
view that BSK is spread through feed; and 
that controls applied in the UK to date have 
had less impact than intended because of 
incomplete compliance, not because the 
measures themselves were misconceived. 
Government intends to fund a scheme to 
recall from manufacturers and farms 
residual stocks of feed that might contain 
meat-and-bonc meal, so as to ensure 100 
pel cent compliance with the new stricter 
tides made in March; and this will be 
followed within a few weeks by a complete 
legal ban on holding any such feed. 

A cohort study of maternal transmission 
will be completed early in 1997. Other 
studies have found no evidence that BSK is 
transmitted this way, and there is at present 
no basis for acting as if it were. 

There are suggestions that all cattle in 
herds where BSK occurs should be 
slaughtered. But the scientific evidence 
strongly indicates that this is not the way to 
eradicate BSK from the British herd; and 
evidence from countries where this policy is 
followed is against it: whole herd slaughter 
has had no measurable impact on the 
incidence of BSE in the countries which 
have followed such a policy. 

The UK is, however, intending to 
introduce a scheme for selective culling of 
up to 80,000 cattle which can be identified 
as at particularly high risk of BSE. The 
cattle would be selected from three year- 
classes in which BSE is most likely to arise 
and further selected on the basis of likely 
exposure to contaminated feed along with 
cattle known to have contracted BSE. 
Details are given of the action proposed, 
with supporting scientific justification. 
This would be subject to approval by 
Parliament. It could reduce the number of 
BSE cases in 1996 by between 15 and 30 
per cent over arid above the year-on-year 
decline of around 40 per cent which is 
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being achieved by the measures already in 
place. 

The paper concludes that eradication of 
BSE in the UK will be achieved by the 
policies already in force, and rigorous 
enforcement of them on farms, in 
slaughterhouses, at rendering plants and in 
feed mills. Rules are now in place to achieve 
that, and beyond the feed recall scheme, 
soon to be operated, it is hard to see how 
the system could be made any more 
effective. 

Decline of the disease could be 
accelerated by carefully selected culling, 
firmly based on what is known about BSE 
and how it is transmitted. Ttiis action is 
recommended. Culling going beyond this 
would not be cost-effective or proportionate 
to (he impact achievable and, taking 
account of other measures in force for the 
protection of the public in the UK, does not 
appear to be justified. 

The UK Government firmly believes that 
it has a coherent, rigorous and scientifically 
justified strategy for eradicating BSE and 
protecting human health. We already have 
in place measures to protect both public 
and animal health along the lines 
recommended by OIE at its May 1996 
meeting. Banning the feed which causes the 
disease is demonstrably eradicating BSE. 
Banning from human food any material 
which could harbour infedivity is a full 
safeguard for human health. There is no 
scientific evidence that British beef in 1996 
is anything but safe to eat. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food document, 31 May 1996. 

Commission lifts derivatives ban 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, said on 5 June that ‘the British 
Government welcomes the decision taken 
today by the Commission to lift the ban on 
gelatine, tallow and bull semen with effect 
from 10 June. This step marks the achieve- 
ment of our first objective and we are grate- 
ful to the Commission, the Presidency, and 
the other Member States, which supported 
us on this issue. 

‘The Prime Minister said in his statement 
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to the House of Commons two weeks ago 
that our general policy of non-co-operation 
will continue until we have achieved our 
second objective, an agreement on a 
framework plan setting out how to achieve 
the step-by-step lifting of the ban as a whole. 
But as we have said from the start, the 
Ciovernment has in mind the possibility til 
case-by-case exemptions. These include the 
forthcoming European Union/Slovenia 
Association Agreement because til its wider 
international implications. 

‘As the Commission action today showed 
goodwill, and assuming continued goodwill 
in the negotiating framework, we wish to 
respond by not blocking the European 
Union/Slovenia Association Agreement 
next week. It is particularly appropriate to 
announce this in Rome as this agreement 
carries special importance for the 
Presidency, who have been most helpful to 
us in this matter. 

‘The Foreign Minister, Mr Dini, indicated 
the hard work that the presidency will he 
responsible for over the next two weeks. 
Again 1 pay tribute to them and I believe the 
joint resolve of the Presidency and the 
Commission may be an important turning 
point in resolving this difficult problem.' 

Source: Statement by Mr Rifkind, Rome, 5 
June 1990. 

Ministers tour European capitals 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, and the Agriculture Minister, Mr 
Douglas Hogg, visited European capitals in 
June. At the end of their tour, they issued 
the following statement. 

‘We have now completed this week’s 
series of visits to European capitals and the 
European Commission in Brussels. 

‘Our aim was two-fold. First we presented 
the detailed Bridsh programme to eradicate 
BSE. The measures we have already taken 
and those planned are a comprehensive 
strategy. But the extent of our action is still 
not sufficiently well known in EIJ countries. 
Our visits this week and those to other 
capitals by other Ministers have served to 
plug that information gap. 

‘Second, we have moved the debate on 


beef forward after the Commission's 
welcome decision to lift the ban on beef 
derivatives on 10 June. We have put to our 
EIJ partners our ideas for a framework 
which would lead to the stepby-step lifting 
of the overall ban. The lifting of each part 
would be linked to the implementation of 
the measures we have adopted and their 
certification by the Commission. Public 
health remains the number one priority. 

‘We have also made clear that the 
Government regretted having to introduce 
its policy of non-co-operation in the EU. 
This will continue until we get the 
framework agreement we seek, hut not a 
moment longer. .As a gesture of goodwill for 
the progress made this week, we have 
already made an exemption for an EU 
Agreement with Slovenia. 

‘F.uropean leaders in the countries we 
visited have listened carefully to the British 
case. There is a growing acceptance of the 
need to find an urgent European solution 
to this European problem. There is growing 
recognition of the scale of the British 
eradication effort. And there is growing 
support for the British idea of a framework 
plan linking the gradual lifting of the ban to 
rigorous scientific verification. All 
European governments want this crisis 
settled by science, not sein es. 

‘The Italian Presidency and the 
European Commission are supporting our 
efforts to get agreement on a framework 
before the European Summit in Florence 
on 21 June if possible. We will also continue 
with our campaign to get the facts to 
European consumers. 

‘We are therefore starting to see results in 
our negotiations to restore order to the 
European beef markets. We may have 
turned a corner this week. It is too soon to 
know whether an agreement by the 
Florence Summit will be possible. That will 
require a great deal of difficult work in the 
days ahead. But the outline of an 
agreement is at last starting to emerge from 
the mists of emotion and rhetoric which 
have shrouded the problem until now.' 

Source: Statement by Mr Rifkind and Mr 
Hogg, 7 June 1996. 
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Prime Minister's statement 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, pub- 
lished an article on the beef crisis in the 
European press on 20 June. 

‘The headlines across Europe in the past 
few weeks have been full of the beef crisis. 
St» 1 wanted to set out to you — as my fellow 
Europeans - what has happened, why, and 
the results we are seeking at the Florence 
summit later this week. 

‘Free trade between Member States is a 
fundamental principle of the European 
Union. It is a principle which cannot be set 
aside without very good reason. In March, 
the F.U imposed a total ban, worldwide, on 
British beef exports. We believe that ban 
was a disproportionate reaction, unjustified 
by science, which has unsettled beef 
markets across Europe. But we said we 
would sit down with our colleagues and 
agree plans to solve this problem. 

‘I arid my fellow Heads of Government 
discussed it intensively at the last summit in 
Turin and at the G7 summit in Moscow. 
There were many expressions of goodwill 
and an expressed determination to solve 
the problem together. Sadly, that 
determination was not followed up in 
practice. Our plans were not discussed. 
There was no sense of urgency. And in May, 
the unanimous proposal of the 
Commission, supported by veterinary 
experts, to lift the ban on beef by-products 
was repeatedly blocked by some of our 
partners, without any scientific basis. Faced 
with this lack of co-operation, we could not 
carry on co-operating elsewhere as if 
nothing had happened. 

‘No Member State could put up with 
having a very important national interest 
simply ignored. Nor could we. And it is an 
important interest - 650,000 jobs depend 
upon our beef industry. Equally - though 
more intangibly - it is a part of the psyche of 
our nation. For Germany forests play a 
special part in her national life. For France 
it is her language and cultural traditions. 
For Britain our seas and “the roast beef of 
old England" matter more deeply than the 
simple, bald economic figures say. 

‘I understand the concerns which have 
led to the present position. Of course, 
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consumers across Europe want to be sure 
that the food they eat is safe and 
wholesome. Governments need to 
acknowledge those concerns. As Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom I have to 
do so with the British people. 

‘I do so by being open, by saying to 
people: “here are the facts, here is what the 
best independent scientists say. Wc have 
always acted on their advice. You are grown 
up. You can make a choice as intelligent 
consumers.” 

‘So what are the issues? There are four: 
first, there is animal health; second, public 
health: third, consumer confidence: and 
fourth there is a political issue. Europe has 
reached the current position because these 
four issues have become jumbled up. Our 
task is to separate them and make sure we 
have sensible solutions for each of them. 

‘First, animal health: BSE is 

unquestionably a very grave problem in the 
cattle herd. It is most serious in Britain but 
affects many countries in Europe. In 
Britain, our first priority is to eradicate BSE. 
We have a massive eradication plan, to 
which European veterinary experts have 
reacted favourably. We are dealing with the 
problem ruthlessly: we are slaughtering one 
million cows this year - ten per cent of the 
entire UK cattle herd. And we have totally 
prohibited the feed which could spread 
BSE. from every farm - not just from cattle 
farms. 

‘We are the only European country to 
have done that. The number of BSE cases in 
the British herd has fallen by 65 per cent in 
the last four years and is still falling fast. 

‘Second, public health: this is 
paramount. As Prime Minister, for my own 
nation, 1 could insist on no less. All parts of 
any cow which have ever been found to 
contain BSE are removed from all healthy 
cattle at slaughter and destroyed under 
strict controls. All older cows have been 
taken out of the human food chain. Only 
beef from young, healthy cattle is allowed as 
human food. No other Member State does 
this, not even those with BSE cases in their 
own national herd. 

‘With those controls in place, the World 
Health Organisation, the Paris-based World 
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Organisation for Animal Health, and my 
own Chief Medical Officer have said that 
British beef is safe. 

‘So we believe that the Community's 
worldwide ban on British beef is 
unfounded. That brings me to the third 
issue - consumer confidence. It is not a 
basis for banning trade but I accept that is 
important. It is a European issue. Indeed 
sates of beef in other national markets have 
not recovered to the extent that they have 
in Britain. So we are not asking for the ban 
to be lifted all in one go. We agree it must 
be step by step, as science and the facts 
demonstrate that each step is right and 
protects public health. 

‘That is all we ask to resolve the political 
issue. That the Community should settle a 
framework - based on science and facts - 
which will allow the ban to be lifted step by 
step. Farmers need to know what they have 
to do to return to normal and when. The 
Commission and the Italian Presidency 
have worked hard to develop such a 
framework before the Florence summit 
later this week. I very much welcome their 
efforts and their willingness to look at the 
ideas we have offered to them. I am very 
willing to listen to ideas which our partners 
bring to the table. For that is how Europe 
works: with goodwill by all. I very much 
hope that we can agree a solution this week 
and begin to put this problem behind us, 
so that we can all resume normal business 
and work together — as Europeans — to 
improve the lives of everybody in the 
Union.’ 

Source: Article by Mr Major, published in 
the European press, 20 June 1996. 


Mansion House speech 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, made a speech at Mansion 
House in London on 12 June. 

He said that this was his fourth Mansion 
House speech, and each time he had 
expressed ‘my optimism about the UK’s 
economic prospects. Each time I am able to 


give you concrete and credible reasons why 
the UK will have another very good year. 
And they have been very good years, years 
of healthy economic recovery. I am very 
happy to begin by continuing that tradition 
tonight. The economy is in very good 
shape. 

‘Once again, I am delighted to say that 
the UK faces some of the most favourable 
economic circumstances I can remember. 
The UK economy has been growing for over 
four years. We have enjoyed a stronger 
recovery than any other major European 
country. All the indications are that the 
economy will strengthen further through 
the rest of this year and next. 

‘The British economy is now in its fourth 
successive year of good news on jobs. The 
total number of people in jobs has been 
boosted by over 700.000 since the recovery 
began. Unemployment has fallen and I 
expect it to go on falling. Next year should 
see unemployment fall below two million. 

‘We are enjoying the longest period of 
sustained low inflation for nearly 50 years. 
This good inflation performance has 
enabled mortgage rates to come down to 
their lowest level for 30 years. Public sector 
borrowing is on a downward trend and I am 
determined to keep it that way - bringing 
the budget back towards balance over the 
medium term. 

The growth forecast 

‘I think it is an indication of the stability 
and success of the UK economy over recent 
years that the debate about our prospects is 
so very narrow. 

‘At the time of last year’s Budget I 
forecast that the economy would grow by 
three per cent this year. That was close to 
the consensus at the time. Since then 
growth on the continent has been 
disappointing and many forecasters have 
revised down their growth forecasts for 
Europe, including for the UK. However, 
nearly all forecasts for average growth in the 
UK economy tins year remain between two 
to three per cent. 

‘There is currently excitement in some 
circles about precisely where in this 
relatively narrow field I will set my stall 
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when I come to publish my new forecast oil 
9 July. Hut that excitement is misplaced. It is 
based on the assumption that economic 
forecasts are more accurate than they in fact 
are. 

‘The important message 1 believe we 
should take from the forecasts is that almost 
all serious commentators expect the UK 
economy to strengthen through this year 
and that stronger growth will continue next 
year. I have no difficulty with that outlook. 
Indeed it is one that many of our 
continental neighbours would give their eye 
teeth for. 

Xo .shot 1-livi‘d pre-election boom 

‘While some commentators are busy down- 
grading their forecasts for the UK economy, 
others are speculating that 1 am secretly 
engineering a one year growth wonder, a 
“pre-election” boom to restore that feel- 
good factor. This misses the point com- 
pletely. 1 couldn’t single handedly engineer 
a “rags to riches” economic story within a 
year even if I wanted to. But more to the 
point, the British economy is already in very 
good shape and set to perform even better 
over the year ahead.* 

The British economy will he in 
excellent shape when the Prime Minister 
decides to call an election sometime in the 
next year. But that will be because this 
(invent incut has got the fundamentals 
right, because we have got the recipe for 
economic success. I am keeping my eyes 
on the horizon as I manage the British 
economy. I am acting on the basis that I 
expect the present Government to be re- 
elected. I want the British economy to 
succeed not just this year and next but for 
the next five years and beyond. The 
Government's economic strategy is 
designed to achieve just that. 

The feel-good factor 

‘In any event, one thing I can never fore- 
cast is when the feel-good factor will 
return. Euro 96 is dominating the head- 
lines at the moment. It is a football tourna- 
ment, Lord Mayor, not an accelerated plan 
for Economic and Monetary Union.’ He 


hoped that England would win Euro96. 
‘But, in the improbable event that England 
don’t win, I am confident that this time 
Britain’s economic success will be our con- 
solation. 

Inflation at 2 . 5 per cent or less 

‘When I spoke at this occasion last year, I 
announced that I was extending the infla- 
tion target beyond the end of the present 
Parliament. It remains and will remain my 
firm objective to reduce underlying infla- 
tion to 2.5 per cent or less by the end of this 
Parliament and to keep it there. I will set 
interest rates consistently to achieve that 
target. Ever since we started setting explicit 
targets for inflation, we have achieved 
them. And I have no intention of breaking 
that enviable record now. 

‘1 will take each and every interest rate 
decision based on the economic data. To 
help me in my analysis of the data, I make 
constant efforts to se ek out the company of 
sensible industrialists and businessmen who 
can give me a feel for w’hat is happening in 
the real economy. But on facts and not on 
anecdote, 1 make my overall assessment of 
the risks and uncertainties surrounding the 
outlook for inflation. It was on this basis 
that 1 chose: to reduce interest rates by 0.25 
per cent last week. If I judge that there is 
scope for further interest rate cuts, 
consistent will) my inflation objective, 1 will 
make further c uts. And I will not hesitate to 
put up interest rales if, as the economy 
strengthens, the 1 economic data indicate 
that there is a real risk that I will not meet 
my inflation target.’ 

The latest figure's for producer prices 
were ‘some of the best figures for ten years. 
We are winning the battle against inflation 
and we must now become ail economy of 
permanently low inflation. It is the only way 
to thrive in the modern world.’ 

Balanced budget over the medium term 
‘1 have said that I will bring the PSBR back 
towards balance over the medium term. 
This is not simply a worthy incantation. It is 
the key objective of this Government’s fiscal 
policy. 1 will set policy to achieve it. If 
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unforeseen events jeopardise that objective, 
f will take action to put policy back on 
track. 

Reducing public spending 

‘When I became Chancellor, I set a new 
objective to reduce spending to below 40 
per cent of GDP. Make no mistake, that is 
an extremely ambitious and challenging 
objective. But I believe we can deliver it. 

‘In the 1980s, across the rest of Europe, 
the modern state remorselessly took an ever 
greater share of almost every nation’s 
wealth. We in Britain held the line. Because 
of the tough stance that this Government 
has taken we now have a far lower 
proportion of GDP going into Government 
spending than any other major western 
European country. 20 years ago the share of 
national income taken by government 
spending in the UK was above the western 
European average. This year it is expected 
to be 7.5 per cent lower. 

‘Achieving our 40 per cent objective will 
be an important milestone. As a matter of 
arithmetic, if we can keep the growth in 
public spending down below the growth in 
the economy, we could even go below that. 

‘If progress in reducing the PSBR has 
been slower than we expected, it is 
emphatically not been because we have 
been soft on spending. No one should be in 
any doubt about my public spending 
credentials. I believe that the last three 
years have been some of the toughest public 
expenditure rounds since the second world 
war. We have hit our spending targets on 
the button every year. In iny first three 
Budgets I have knocked 153 billion off total 
public expenditure plans. Not only have we 
set tough plans, we have delivered tough 
outcomes. 

20 pence basic rale 

‘This Government has undertaken to 
reduce the basic rate of income tax to 20 
pence in the pound. I was able to make 
important steps towards this objective in my 
last Budget. As healthy economic growth 
continues, and as <ve maintain stringent 
control of public spending, there will in 


due course, be opportunities to make fur- 
ther progress. In time we also intend to 
abolish capital gains tax and inheritance 
lax. 

‘But we can only make progress on tax 
when it is prudent and sensible to do so, as 
our budget deficit closes . . . Tax cuts that 
could not be afforded would inevitably have 
to be reversed. Nobody wants that. In any 
case, to think that the electorate could be 
bribed by premature tax cuts is an insult to 
the intelligence of the British people. 

A flexible, often, dynamic British economy 

‘What the British people want is a country 
that they can be proud of and economic 
success is an essential foundation for any 
justified patriotic pride. My faith in the 
British economy is built on what 1 have 
seen this recovery deliver: steady growth, 
low inflation, more jobs and rising living 
standards. As 1 set my sights on the future, 
for long-term economic success, 1 believe 
that this Government ran deliver a flexi- 
ble, open, dynamic Britain, ready and will- 
ing to compete with the very best in the 
world.’ 

Two new Treasury publications ‘show the 
huge benefits Britain reaps from our 
investment earnings overseas and inward 
investment.’ 

Oversects investment 

‘The first, on overseas investment, shows 
that our low taxes, low overheads and good 
labour relations have made us the number 
one destination for foreign investment 
coming into Europe. It is estimated that 
inward investment has created over 700.000 
jobs to the UK since 1979, directly or indi- 
rectly. 1 have also been struck on my recent 
visits abroad, as we all must be when wc trav- 
el, by the scale and spread of UK interests 
overseas. The UK invests a greater share of 
our income overseas than any other major 
industrialised country. 

Trade in invisibles 

‘The second publication, on invisible earn- 
ings, is appropriately named The UK's hid- 
den strength. This reveals that the UK’s invis- 
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ible earnings, trade in services and our 
income from overseas investment, generate 
the largest surpluses of any major country 
relative to GDP. 

‘For lar too long invisible earnings have 
been the unsung heroes of our open 
trading economy. The ridiculous term 
"invisibles” doesn’t help to raise their 
profile. It implies that they are unseen and 
unimportant, A new name might help, and 
the Office for National Statistics are going 
to change it. As far as 1 am concerned, 
economic success will smell just as sweet 
whatever the name. 

‘The healthy surplus in the UK's trade in 
services is largely down to our business and 
financial sectors. The Gity of London has 
played a key part in this British success 
story.’ 

The City 

The City of London ‘has a justifiable claim 
to be the world’s leading international 
financial centre. It has the largest share of 
many global markets, including interna- 
tional insurance, foreign exchange, foreign 
equity trading and ship broking. It is a truly 
global centre, with more foreign banks 
than in any other city in the world, includ- 
ing Tokyo and the Big Apple itself. 

Britain - a leading player in a world of rapid 
change 

‘The City’s future, like that of the British 
economy as a whole, depends vitally on this 
country retaining its position firmly in the 
F.uropcan mainstream. Choosing voluntary 
exile from the world’s largest market-place 
would have very serious consequences, both 
economic and political. 

‘The UK is one of the most open 
economies in the world. Our combination 
of large overseas investments, high exports, 
a world-beating financial centre and our 
place at the heart of the F.uropean single 
market mean that the UK is uniquely placed 
to benefit from opportunities presented by 
the rapid globalisation of the world 
economy. We are in an excellent position to 
compete in a world of increasingly open 
raoital markets, freer trade in goods and 
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services and fiercer international 
competition. 

‘The global economy is forming regional 
economic areas, ASF.AN, Mercosur, 
NAFrA, the KU. These must not become 
closed against each others’ trade hut must 
be the catalyst for ever greater 
liberalisation of trade throughout the 
developed world. It is the big and active 
players in each of these great areas, Britain 
among them, who will determine that. 
Britain’s ambition must he to remain a 
leading player in shaping our rapidly 
changing world. 

‘Our European base is an asset in that 
ambition. There is no conflict between a 
regional base and a worldwide ambition as 
French and German businesses well know. 
We have taken advantage of the European 
single market, which we the British strove 
to create, more effectively than our 
partners and competitors. We attract over 
a third of all inward investment into the 
EU. Economic strength will give us the 
ability to be powerful and influential 
members of the European Union helping 
to shape the political rules and the very 
nature of the single market as it develops 
and enlarges. 

‘By virtue of history and geography, 
Europe is our natural regional trading 
base. We export more to the EU than to 
the US and Japan combined. We export 
more to Germany alone than to the Asian 
Tigers put together. Since we joined the 
common market in 1973 our exports to 
the EU have grown twice as fast as with the 
rest of the world. The EU is the world’s 
largest single market with 40 per cent 
world trade. We need to retain a leading 
and influential position in the world’s 
most powerful single market, the 
European Union, in order to take full 
advantage of our opportunities. And, let 
us make no mistake, those who would 
challenge the Treaty of Rome and 
challenge the Treaty of Maastricht would 
put that influence at risk. 

Conclusion 

‘In the modern world, all economies are 
becoming more integrated and all eco- 
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noinic power is becoming more diversi- 
fied. We have nothing to fear and every- 
thing to gain from the emergence to pros- 
perity of economies whose citizens lived 
at subsistence level just 40 or 50 years ago. 
The openness of the UK economy and 
our more competitive edge mean we are 
well placed to benefit from growth else- 
where. We have nothing to fear and much 
to gain from a richer China, an economi- 
cally stable Russia, or an India released 
from poverty. I need not lecture a City 
audience on the importance of these 
potential mega-markets of the future. But 
we need to regard such countries as more 
than just potential buyers of UK goods 
and services. 

‘Prosperity and democracy are 
intertwined. A richer world will likely he a 
more democratic work! and a more 
peaceful world and more democracy and 
more peace will mean more prosperity. Our 
wide involvement with other countries 
through trade and investment means that 
we appreciate these links better than most. 
WV have played a key part in developing the 
world financial and trading system that has 
served us well, and has created the 
conditions for others to prosper. I am 
determined that the UK, as a key European 
player with a uniquely global perspective, 
will play a pivotal role in increasing and 
maintaining a more open, liberal and 
prosperous world economy for the benefit 
of all our peoples. 

Source: Speech by Kenneth Clarke at 
Mansion House, London, 12 June 1996. 


Creating the enterprise 
centre of Europe 

The Government issued its third annual 
White Paper on Competitiveness on 13 
June, Creating the enterprise centre of Europe. 

It was presented to Parliament by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and First Secretary 
of State, the Presidentof the Board of Trade 
and the Chancellor of the F.xchequer, the 


Secretaries of State for Transport, 
Environment, Education and Employment, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the Secretaries of State for Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and Wales. 

Forward by the Prime Minister 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, said in 
his forward to Competitiveness: Creating the 
enterprise centre ofEurofte - A Summary , one of 
the papers published with the White Paper, 
that his ambition was ‘to double the living 
standard of this country in 25 years. That is 
a hard challenge. But with the right policies 
and a commitment by all of us, it is one we 1 
can achieve. 1 

‘Today we have low inilation, 
unemployment well below the levels of our 
main European competitors and falling, 
and steady growth. This is the best set of 
economic conditions we have had for a 
generation. What we have built is a platform f 
for future prosperity. But the prosperity 
itself needs to he built. Our trading partners 
and rivals will not wail on us. We must 
constantly improve our competitiveness in 
everything we do which can contribute to 
business success. 

‘Competitiveness is not just a challenge 
for Government and for business. It 
requires a change in behaviour by all of 
us; an openness to new ideas and, above 
all, a willingness to compare ourselves 
with the best in the world; to face up to 
how well we are doing and, if the- answer 
is not favourable, to do something about 
it. 

‘Our aim is to make this country the 
unrivalled enterprise centre of Europe, with 
an open, flexible and dynamic economy, 
able to win in world markets; one which 
keeps social costs down for business so that 
prosperity can rise for all; one which 
promotes incentives and rewards success; 
one which provides the education and 
training we need for the world of today and 
tomorrow. 

‘This is the Government’s third annual 
report on competitiveness. It shows the 
progress made over the last 1 5 years towards 
reversing a century of relative decline. It 
shows our strengths and faces up to the 
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advantages our roinpetiiors still have. It sets 
out a comprehensive agenda for faking this 
country into the next millennium as the 
enterprise centre of' Europe. The 
opportunities before us are huge if we have 
the will to seize them. 

The Competitiveness Division 

The Competitiveness Division of the 
Department of Trade and Industry aims to 
ensure that Government policies have the 
maximum practical benefit on the compet- 
itiveness of the United Kingdom. 

They aim to achieve this objective by:- 

*- Identifying and analysing the factors 
which contribute to UK competitiveness, 
with the aim of remaining at the leading 
edge of information anti thought. 

- Studying the policies of other 
Governments through desk research and 
visits u> selected countries, comparing them 
with our own, and considering whether 
then* are lessons for the UK. 

- Working with other government 
departments to ensure that Government 
policies take account of the need to 
promote competitiveness. 

- Monitoring the effect of Government 
policies on the competitiveness of industry. 

- Disseminating and explaining policy and 
best practice to Government, industrial, 
financial and academic organisations. 

‘The OECD defines competitiveness, for 
a nation, as 

“. . . the degree to which it can, under 
free and fair market conditions, produce 
goods and services which meet the test of 
international markets, while simultaneously 
maintaining and expanding the real 
incomes of its people over the long term." 

‘Competitiveness is important because if 
a nation is uncompetitive, its living 
standards deteriorate and it has difficulty in 
maintaining high standards of education, 
health, infrastructure and in preserving its 
quality of life. 

‘That competitiveness matters is not 
news to world-class companies for whom 
the need to compete successfully has 
lootr heen a fact of life. A key challenge 


of the Government’s competitiveness 
agenda is to extend that basic message to 
the performance of rest of the economy. 
Through innovation and enterprise we 
must match, and surpass, the standards 
not just of the best in the UK but the best 
in the world. Firms operating in the 
domestic market now need to know what 
their competitors are doing in other 
countries. 

‘The onus for this change lies with 
industry itself. Well-run companies succeed. 
Badly-run ones do not. Good management, 
innovation, willingness to export, achieving 
efficiency through a well-trained workforce 

- all of these things are in the gift of 
managers. 

‘Bui firms do not exist in a vacuum. They 
need a stable macro-economic climate, and 
the freedom to develop and grow. They 
must not be constrained by red tape or 
unpredictable decisions by central and 
local Government. They need good 
transport links, modern communications 
systems, access to a well-educated 
workforce, sources of finance, and 
information and advice on a host of issues. 
Improving national competitiveness means 
getting all of these things right. This 
demands action from Government as well 
as business. 

‘Tile Government's job is to create the 
climate within which business operates by: 

- providing the stable macroeconomic 
environment, based on low inflation, sound 
public finances and competitive tax rates, 
which is essential to give business 
confidence to invest; 

- maintaining and developing open and 
competitive world markets and fighting to 
bring down barriers to trade; 

- removing unnecessary burdens on 
business through deregulation, aimed 
particularly at SMEs; 

- flexible labour market and highly-skilled 
workforce; 

- making markets work better through 
liberalisation, sharpening incentives by the 
reform of personal and business taxation, 
and extending markets through 
privatisation; 
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- helping business help itself through 
better informed decision making and the 
spread of best practice; 

- ensuring a favourable environment for 
inward investment; and 

- improving value for money and standards 
in those services which are best provided by 
public services.’ 

The Competitiveness White Papers 
represent an audit of where the UK stood; 
both Britain and other nations have since 
moved on.. 

Source: Competitiveness Division, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, 13 June 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

PHTHALATES IN INFANT FORMULA 

The Deputy Chief Medical Officer, Dr 
Jeremy Metiers, issued a message to the UK 
medical profession on 2d May. 

He said that ‘following recent media 
reports, parents are likely to ask about the 
safety of infant formula feeds. The 
Department of Health strongly advises that 
parents should continue to feed their 
babies with the infant formula they are 
currently using. There are no reasons to 
change to another formula and changing 
from formula feed to cows’ or goats’ milk 
should be actively discouraged for babies 
under one year of age. 

‘The discovery of small quantities of 
phthalates in all brands of infant formulae 
tested was published in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Food Safety 
Information Bulletin, No 8, in March 1996. 
This concluded . . the levels of phthalates 
found in infant formulae would not be 
expected to have any effects on infants. This 
advice takes account of all the currently 
available information on the possible effects 
of phthalates, including recent studies that 
suggest that some phthalates may weakly 
mimic the effects of naturally occurring 
oestrogens.” 

‘Prior to publication, the Department of 
Health was consulted and agreed with the 
advice contained in the Bulletin. In the 
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light of recent publicity this Department 
confirms its earlier conclusion that “there 
are unlikely to be any risks to infant health 
from phthalate levels in infant formulae". 
These are below the tolerable daily intakes 
(TDIs). 

‘The sources of phthalates in infant 
formulae is not known. The Department of 
Health agrees that steps must be taken to 
find the sources so that where possible the 
levels can be further reduced.' 

Source: Deputy Chief Medical Officer’s 
message to the UK medical profession. 
Department of Health, 28 May 1996. 

PROPOSALS FOR CONSERVING FISH 
STOCKS 

The Fisheries Minister, Mr Tony Baldrv, 
welcomed proposals from the Fisheries 
Conservation Group to conserve fish 
stocks. 

Announcing consultations on the 
Group’s conclusions on 4 June, Mr Baldry 
said: 

‘I am grateful to the members of the 
fishing industry who participated in the 
work of the Group with Fisheries 
Departments’ scientists and other 
experts. 

‘It is encouraging that the industry was 
able to agree on a range of measures 
which should help to reduce discards and 
to improve the state of a number or fish 
stocks. Increasing mesh sizes should result 
in substantial increases in the stocks of 
hake, plaice and whiling in Western 
waters, for example. In the North Sea, 
increasing the mesh size for sole, should 
increase the spawning stock biomass of 
this stock by 20 per cent. Such proposals 
will make a positive contribution to the 
wider review of fisheries conservation 
measures in the European Union over the 
coming months. 

‘The Group was not able to agree 

measures which would bring significant 

benefits to other important fish stocks and 

there will be further work on these. The 

* 

Government will be reviewing the overall 
package in the light of responses to the 
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conclusions of the Group and the 
proposals expected from the Kuropean 
Commission. 

‘Discussions with the fishing industry will 
continue as negotiations develop in the 
Fisheries Council’. 

The conclusions of the Group cover 
demersal, pelagic and shellfish stocks. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 4 June 1996. 

Fisheries Council 

Mr Baldry reported to Parliament on 12 
June about the outcome of the F.l ! Fisheries 
Council on 10 June. 

He said that the ‘Council had an initial 
exchange of views about the principles 
anil objectives for the next series of 
measures designed to bring all Member 
States’ fishing fleets into better balance 
with available fish stocks. 1 made it clear 
that the UK could not agree to the 
possibility of further reductions in the 
UK fleet until there is satisfactory 
progress towards sorting out the problem 
of quota hoppers. I also drew attention to 
the inconsistencies in the scientific 
advice underlying the Commission's 
thinking, for example in their assessment 
of Irish Sea stocks and the lack of any 
proposed reduction in industrial fishing. 
I stressed that the approach had to be 
credible and command the confidence of 
the industry whose livelihoods arc at 
stake. Significant further technical work 
will he needed before decisions can be 
taken. Other Member States also had 
difficulty with the Commission’s ideas 
and supported our view that any 
measures must be seen to be necessary, 
fair and workable. Discussion will he 
resumed at the next meeting of the 
Council in October, 

‘The Council agreed unanimously that 
the Community should at the earliest 
opportunity sign the United Nations 
Agreement on Straddling Stocks and 
Highly Migratory Fish Species. It is 
designed to ensure international co- 
operation in the long term conservation 
and sustainable use of these fish stocks. 1 


indicated the UK’s strong support for such 
international measures. 

'The Council agreed by qualified 
majority, with the United Kingdom and 
Ireland voting against, the allocation 
between Member States of the 1996 
quotas for redfish under the North-East 
Atlantic Fisheries Commission (NF.AFC) 
and North-West Atlantic Fisheries 
Organisation (NAFO). Despite its lack of 
track record in the newly regulated 
NEAFC fishery, the UK was allocated a 
quota of 44 tonnes. 

‘The Council unanimously agreed a short 
term arrangement so that no more than 
3,000 tonnes of the 43,000 tonne sprat total 
allowable catch for ihe Skaggerak and 
Kattegat could he fished using 16 
millimetre meshes for the remainder of 
1996. This restriction is designed to limit 
the by-catch ol juvenile herring. 

‘The Commission reported the latest 
scientific advice on North Sea herring. This 
indic ates that catch reductions of 50 per 
cent are necessary during the current year 
in order to avoid closing the fishery next 
year. 1 outlined the UK's view that early 
action is essential to prevent a slock 
collapse and to avoid a complete closure. 1 
supported quota ruts for North Sea herring 
this year subject to the juvenile herring by- 
catch in other fisheries, including 
industrial fisheries, being reduced in 
parallel; the same proportionate cut 
applying to both the northern and 
southern North Sea herring stocks; and the 
cut in herring quotas being applied 
equitably to all Member States. This 
approach secured support from a number 
of other Member States and the 
Commission will be having urgent 
discussions with Norway before making 
specific proposals for action to protect the 
herring stocks. 

‘The UK expressed its continuing 
concern about the market for farmed 
salmon and asked the Commission to 
continue to monitor the position very 
carefully over the summer. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 12 June 1996. 
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NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INDO-BRJTISH PARTNERSHIP 

The chairman of the British Overseas Trade 
Board, Mr Martin Laing, announced on 30 
May that Sir Terence Harrison had been 
appointed as the UK Co-Chairman of the 
Indo-British Partnership (IBP). 

Sir Terence has been a Patron of the 
Partnership since its formation in 1993. He 
succeeds Sir Robert Evans as the UK Co- 
Chairman. Sir Terence is chairman of 
Alfred Me Alpine pic and David Brown 
Group pic, a non executive director of 
Midlands Electricity pic and Turner & 
Newell pic and a director of Barclays Bank 
(Northern Region). Sir Terence was until 
recently Chief Executive of Rolls-Royce pic. 

The Indo-British Partnership was set up 
following the Prime Minister’s visit to India 
in January 1993. The IBP draws together 
industry and government in the UK and 
India to promote trade, investment and 
technology links between the two countries. 
It has contributed significantly to the 
strengthening of commercial links that has 
taken place in recent years. UK exports 
have increased by more than 80 per cent 
since the formation of the IBP reaching 
£1.08 billion in 1995. Over 200 new Indo- 
British joint ventures in India were 
approved last year. 

Dr Jamshed Irani, Managing Director of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, is the 
Indian Co-Chairman of the IBP. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 30 May 1996. 


BRITAIN REJECTS NEW DIRECTIVE 
ON WORKER CONSULTATION 

On 5 June the UK Government rejected 
European Commission (EC) outline pro- 
posals to extend the rules and regulations 
on worker information and consultation. 
The reply was sent after respondents to a 
Department of Trade and Industry consul- 
tation on the issue described proposed new 
legislation as 'unnecessary and unwork- 
able’. 

I.ast year the EC issued a Communication 
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setting out a number of options for future 
Community action on worker information 
and consultation. In parucular, it suggests 
there should be a new Community 
instrument which would require 
organisations to establish procedures for 
informing and consulting workers at 
national level. 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Ian Lang, said: 

‘The vast majority of the 23 organisations 
that replied to a DTI consultation launched 
in January strongly opposed new 
(k>mmunity legislation and felt that the law 
would he burdensome, costly and could 
disrupt the widespread and successful 
voluntary arrangements already in place in 
many companies. 

‘The Government is firmly opposed to 
any extension of existing Community 
requirements on worker information and 
consultation. The proposals contained in 
the Communication would compel 
companies to adopt rigid and bureaucratic 
systems which would add significant costs 
and cut across the widespread, effective 
and flexible employee involvement 
arrangements which already exist in the 
UK but with no commensurate benefits. 
Different member states have very 
different traditions in this area and they 
must be respected. There is no justification 
for further intervention at Community 
level.’ 

The European Commission published a 
Communication - a consultation paper — in 
November 1995. Addressed to the member 
states, the European Parliament, ECOSOC 
and European-level employers and unions, 
it seeks their views on a number of options 
for future Community action on worker 
information and consultation. 

The Communication focuses in 
particular on a proposal for an EU 
instrument setting out a framework for 
worker information and consultation in 
companies at national level. 

It also makes specific proposals to 
unblock negotiations on the draft 
European Company Statute and three draft 
'Economic Sociale’ measures (European 
Association, European Co-operative and 
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European Mutual Society). Each of these 
legislative proposals c onsists of a regulation 
to establish a new type of European 
organisation in parallel to those established 
under national law governing companies 
and other organisations. Hat h regulation is 
accompanied by a draft directive on worker 
participation. The DTI issued a 
consultation on the European 
Commission's proposals in January 199ft. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 5 June 199ft. 


ARIANE 501 SATELLITE LAUNCHER 
INQUIRY 

Dr Colin O’Halloran , an expert on high 
integrity software from the Defence 
Evaluation and Research Agency, has been 
appointed as one of the members of the 
European Spare Agency (ESA) Board of 
Inquiry to investigate the causes of the 
Ariane 501 failure. 

During a visit to Meggitt Aerospace 
Components (Avica), our of the UK 
companies who make Ariane 5 
components, the Science and Technology 
Minister, Mr Taylor, said that 'the loss of the 
first Ariane 5 flight was a sad day for 
Europe’s space programme. The loss of the 
Cluster mission on-hoard the flight was also 
a particular setback for science. But this 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
tremendous overall success which Europe 
has achieved in the development of space 
launchers, space technology’ and spare 
applications. With this pedigree, I am sure 
Europe will soon overcome the Ariane 5 
setback. 

‘Although the UK has only recently 
joined the Ariane 5 programme, we have 
made a substantial contribution to 
Europe’s space efforts and will continue to 
do so. We will, in particular, do all we can 
to help identify the failure which led to 
the loss of Ariane 501. I am therefore 
pleased that ESA have asked Dr 
O’Halloran to join their Board of Inquiry 
and am confident that he will make a 
valuable contribution,’ 

Preliminary analysis suggests that the 


failure of Ariane 501 was caused by the on- 
board computer issuing an erroneous 
command for the nozzles directing the 
thrust from the boosters to swivel to their 
maximum extent to alter the attitude of the 
launcher. However, it remains to be 
established whether this was due to a 
software or hardware fault. 

The Cluster mission which was on-board 
the launcher, and in which British 
scientists played a prominent part, was 
designed to investigate the interaction 
between the solar wind and the Earth’s 
magnetosphere. 

The full membership of the Board of 
Inquiry' is: Prof. Jaeques-Louis Lions 
(Chairman) Academic des Sciences 
(France), Dr Lennart I.nberk (Vice- 
Chairman) Swedish Space Corporal ion 
(Sweden), Mr Jean-1. ur Fauquembergue 
Delegation Generalc pour I’Armcment 
(France), Mi Gilles Kahn, Inslitut National 
tie Recherche on Informal ique el en 
Automaiique (INRIA), (France), Prof. Dr 
Ing. Wolfgang Kubbat, Technical University 
of Darmstadt (Germany), Dr Ing. Stefan 
Levedag, Daimler Benz Aerospace 
(Germany), Dr Ing. Leonardo Mazzini, 
Alenia Spazio (Italy) . Mr Didicr Merle, 
Thomson GSF (France), Dr Colin 
O’Halloran, Defence Evaluation and 
Research Agency (DERA), (UK). 

The Board's terms of reference are: 

— to determine the causes of the launch 
failure; 

— to investigate whether the qualification 
tests and acceptance tests were appropriate 
in relation to the problem encountered; 

— to recommend corrective action to 
remove the causes of the anomaly and other 
possible weaknesses of the systems found to 
be at fault. 

The Board will have access to all 
industrial teams and to all the documents 
and hardware needed for the inquiry and 
will be assisted by a Technical Advisory 
Committee. It will deliver a report in mid- 

July 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 12June 1996. 
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SECOND SEVERN CROSSING 

The Prince of Wales opened the £330 mil- 
lion second Severn crossing on 5 June to 
provide a new motorway link between 
England and Wales. The three-mile bridge 
took four years to build and is expected to 
take around 70 per cent of the traffic from 
the existing bridge. The central 1,500 ft 
long bridge, spanning the shipping chan- 
nel, is joined by two viaducts which form 
an S-shaped road. Some 19 million vehi- 
cles a year currently use the older bridge 
which was opened three miles upstream in 
1966 to carry the M4 between Bristol and 
Gwent. 

Traffic from the M4 will be able to use the 
new crossing immediately, and an approach 
road from the M5 will be completed next 
month. The new bridge has a windshield, 
tested against 150mph winds, that should 
ensure it remains open at all times, the first 
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major structure in the world to incorporate 
this. 

The crossing was constructed by Laing- 
GTM, was privately financed and is 
managed by Severn River Crossing. At its 
peak, some 1,400 men were employed on 
the construction, that involved working 
against treacherous 40ft tides, the second 
highest in the world. The crossing was 
completed on time. Severn River Crossing 
also manage the first bridge. The toll 
charges, of £3.80 for cars and £11.50 for 
lorries will be put towards construction 
costs. Once these are met, in an estimated 
19 years, the bridges will be managed by the 
Government. The crossing will reduce 
journey times by increasing road capacity 
and cut the distance from London to 
Cardiff by three kilometres. 

Source: Central Office of Information, 
Bristol. 



Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


Habitat II 

The second United Nations (UN) 
Conference on Human Settlements 
(Habitat II) was held in Istanbul on 3-14 
June. 

Its purpose was ‘to address two themes of 
equal global importance: “Adequate 
shelter for all” and “Sustainable human 
settlements development in an urbanising 
world”. Human beings are at the centre of 
concerns for sustainable development, 
including adequate shelter for all and 
sustainable human settlements, anti they 
are entitled to a healthy and productive life 
in harmony with nature.’ (Excerpt from 
the preamble of the Draft Habitat Agenda, 
12 April 1996). 

On 13 June the Environment Secretary, 
Mr John Hummer, made his statement to 
the conference. He said that ‘the theme of 
sustainable development, and its place in 
providing a secure future for our cities and 
towns rightly deserves to he a central 
concern of our time. like the natural 
environment, settlements from the largest 
city to the smallest village represent 
invaluable assets. We hold them in trust for 
future generations. If we add to their quality 
the inheritance of generations to come will 
be the greater. 

‘Yet it is people for whom cities are 
created. They are above all places for 
people. Even the most ramshackle and 
poverty-stricken are seen as beacons of 
hope by people. Hope of a better life, better 
education, better health. For many millions 
of individuals, those hopes are still dashed, 
and it is our purpose in this Conference to 


reverse that situation and to make these 
hopes a reality. 

‘1 start with people because too often we 
are preoccupied by process and institution, 
design and infrastructure. All these are 
vital, but only to the extent that they 
provide for the needs of people. At its best, 
urban living provides for human creativity 
and civilised living. At its worst, it is the 
negation of both. Men and women living 
cheek by jowl in the city share their lives and 
their dreams, their skills and their thoughts, 
in the creativity which only close human 
contact can ensure. 

‘Yet in our huge conurbations, where 
poverty and deprivation, ignorance and 
disease, reign supreme, there is no room for 
anything else but survival and human 
beings are seen not as worthy in their own 
right, individuals with hopes and 
aspirations, hut instead, as problems - 
statistics so large that solutions seem 
impossible. 

‘That is why Habitat II is so important. It 
reminds us of the worth of every human 
being. It seeks therefore to make a reality of 
the city as a beacon of hope. It recognises 
that the demands for quality of design and 
architecture, of infrastructure and 
education, are not high-minded hopes but 
severely practical necessities if cities are to 
be proper places in which to live. 

‘We have expressed this in the UN’s 
terms of “rights". Such terms are not 
adequate. A proper appreciation of the 
worth of individuals insists not upon rights 
but upon obligations. For me, the right to 
decent housing is better stated as an 
obligation laid on all of us to forward those 
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conditions which make decent housing 
possible. 

‘A proper belief in the worth of every 
individual is the necessary precursor of the 
partnership which alone will regenerate our 
cities. A partnership between local 
government and national government, 
between business, industry and voluntary 
organisations, but above all, partnership 
with people. It is when even the poorest see 
that they have a part to play, that they can 
lake ownership, that their contribution, 
however small, is a necessary part of the 
achievement of the new city. It is then that 
we have begun on the only process which 
can make the ideals of Habitat II a success. 

‘When I presided over the award 
ceremony earlier on, the common factor 
among all these uncommon pnyects was 
(hat they respected the ability of even the 
least privileged to contribute to their 
regeneration. Whether it is women’s co- 
operative hanking in India or sustainable 
communities in the Netherlands, they share 
the single vision of a world in which each 
individual is counted worthy enough to 
contribute. 

‘This is the culture of life which, all over 
the UK, is rejuvenating our cities. Tenants 
choosing the kind of homes they want and 
managing them, shared ownership, self 1 
build community action, partnership, 
multi-nationals sitting down with amenity 
groups, government acting on plans 
prepared by housing association tenants — 
this is the culture of life which respects 
individuals enough to expect them to do 
their bit. For, too often, elites - whether 
goodliearted philanthropists or ideologically- 
driven Marxists - have sought to better 
other people’s lot in ways which they - the 
elites - think best. Habitat II is about 
empowering people and that starts by 
respecting people. 

‘Sadly, however, the culture of death is 
still with us in those places where we still 
destroy communities to put people into 
housing which we think is good for them, 
instead of homes which foster communities 
and reflect individual hopes and 
aspirations, in those places where those who 
are inconvenient are ignored or oppressed. 


the street children who disappear, the old 
and the young who die when they could 
have lived, the babies whom we kill even 
before they have a chance to live. 

‘Habitat 11 can point to a renewal of hope 
in the city, a rediscovery of thai sense of 
excitement, opportunity, community, 
prosperity and culture which are found 
there — whether it is Milan or Manila, 
Birmingham or Buenos Aires, we have the 
same battle to build cities which respect 
people and their worth. That is why we have 
to battle against the claustrophobia of 
congestion anti the dreariness of design, 
the emptiness of loneliness and isolation, 
the impoverishment of lives untouched by 
education, culture or religion. We must 
replace desolation with a sense of identity 
and human worth. Our cities must become 
places of hope where men and women 
learn and practice their obligations towards 
each other, and in those obligations, 
recognise their individual worth, where our 
concern for our duties and responsibilities 
gives a humanity to urban lives which no 
mere insistence upon rights could ever 
achieve. 

‘A sustainable settlement is not merely 
one which husbands its material resources. 
Much more importantly, it treasures its 
human resources, the poor and the 
deprived, the street children and the 
unborn. They must be seen as part of the 
means of regeneration, not impediments to 
it. In Habitat II, we must signal our 
commitment to the culture of life and to 
cities which celebrate the worth and value 
of every human being.' 

Source: Statement to the plenary session of 
Habitat II by Mr Gummer, Istanbul, 13 June 
1996. 

Shorter Notes 

EURO 96 

The European Football Championships 
were held in Britain from 8-30 June. 

The countries taking part were, by first 
round group: Group A: England, 
Switzerland, The Netherlands and 
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Scotland; Group B; Spain, Bulgaria, 
Romania and France; Group C: Germany, 
the C/.ech Republic, Italy and Russia; 
Group D: Denmark, Portugal, Turkey and 
Croatia. The matches were played at 
grounds all over Britain; in London at 
Wembley, in Liverpool at Anfield, in 
Newcastle at St fames Park, in Birmingham 
at Villa Park, in Manchester at Old 
TrafT'ord, in Leeds at Elland Road, in 
Nottingham at the City Ground and in 
Sheffield at Hillsborough. 

The National Heritage Secretary, Virginia 
Bottomley, said that never before ‘has this 
country staged such a combined feast of 
culture and sport, showcasing individual 
talent but accessible to everyone. The 
weather may be beyond our control, but an 
unprecedented feast of entertainment is 
guaranteed.’ 

Euro 96 was expected ‘to attract an 
estimated TV audience of 400 million 
people in over 200 countries. This shows 
how television can bring people together 
for a common purpose. At times like this, 
the global village becomes more than just a 
fine phrase. And Britain will be the focus of 
the world’s attention. 

‘Much has been done to ensure those 
attending Euro 96 will he able to enjoy a 
range of entertainment from high culture 
to theme parks, from rock music to 
museums. Local councils have done a 
splendid job providing additional 
accommodation and activity for our 
guests. 

‘The arts - like sport - speak an 
international language. They attract visitors 
to our country from all over the world - 
visitors who, this June, will be able to take 
advantage of an unprecedented range of 
things to enjoy. And in doing so, give a 
boost to the tourism economy in ail parts of 
the country. 

‘Above all, the important thing about the 
events taking place in this “Glorious June" is 
the inspiration they will give for getting 
people to take part themselves.’ 

Source; Department of National Heritage 
press release, 31 May 1996. 
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CALL FOR GREENHOUSE GAS CUTS 

The Environment Secretary, Mr John 
Gummer, welcomed the publication of the 
full Second Assessment Report of the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) on 5 June and warned that 
cuts in global emissions of greenhouse 
gases are needed to combat the threat of 
climate change. 

He congratulated the IPCC ‘for 
preparing an excellent report and thank all 
those who have contributed to it. The 
report is the most comprehensive and 
authoritative review of climate change ever 
undertaken. 

‘Since scientists now confirm that “the 
balance of evidence suggests a discernible 
human influence on global climate", and 
that there will be far reaching effects on 
natural systems and human society for 
generations to come, action by the 
international community is now urgent. 

‘The United Kingdom, in common with 
the European Union as a whole, is on target 
to return its greenhouse gas emissions to 
1990 levels by 2000, in fulfilment of the 
commitment made at the Rio Earth 
Summit. 

'However, the IPCC makes it clear that to 
prevent a future global temperature rise of 
2°C, which itself would have significant 
consequences, global emissions of 
greenhouse gases would need to be 
reduced eventually by more than 50 per 
cent. 

‘This is why I am calling on developed 
countries to reduce emissions by five to 
ten per cent by 2010 as a first step in the 
process. The IPCC considers that significant 
reductions can be made on a “no regrets” 
basis, at little or no cost.’ 

The UK is a strong supporter of the IPCC 
and holds the co-chairmanship of Working 
Group I on the science of climate change. 
The Department of the Environment funds 
the Working Group’s Technical Support 
Unit at the Hadley Centre in Bracknell and 
also supports the co-chairman, Sir John 
Houghton. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 5 June 1996. 
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NEW AIR QUALITY MONITORING 
SITES 

Thirteen new air quality monitoring sites 
will join the Department of Environment’s 
national air quality monitoring network by 
the end of July. These sites measure a range 
of air pollutants over real lime including 
ozone, sulphur dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
nitrogen dioxide, fine particles (PM 10s) 
and hydrocarbons. Air quality is described 
as very good, good, poor or very poor in 
relation to the presence of sulphur diox- 
ide, nitrogen dioxide and ozone. 
Classifications are designed to give a broad 
indication of pollutant levels but they also 
take account of European Community 
Standards and World Health Organisation 
Guidelines. 

The Environment Minister, Mr James 
Clappison, said that these new sites ‘will 
make our national monitoring network 
more comprehensive than ever. By the end 
of the year, the network will include over 
100 sites, double the numbers last year. Our 
expansion of the network will help us 
improve forecasting and .management of 
ozone episodes. 

‘However, summertime smog is a 
European problem. When we have ozone 
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problems in the UK, it is likely that our 
neighbours in northern Europe do too. 
That is why the United Kingdom led the way 
in securing last month an international 
agreement with the goal of eliminating 
summertime smog by 2005.' 

Ozone is not emitted directly into the 
atmosphere but is formed in the air in 
chemical reactions involving NOx (oxides 
of nhrogen) and VOCs (volatile organic 
compounds), the largest source of which is 
the motor vehicle. The use of solvents, e.g. 
in paints and glues, domestically and by 
industry, is another but less important 
source. 

Public information on air quality, and 
health advice to those who may be 
particularly sensitive to air pollution, is 
already available around the clock on: 
Freephone air quality bulletin number 0800 
556677 and Internet page http:// 
www.open.gov.uk/doe/doehome.htm. A 
leaflet on combating summertime smog has 
been published, urging motorists to avoid 
using cars for short journeys or cars without 
catalysts, and with advice for those who may 
be affected by smog. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
pressrelease, I4junc 1996. 
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mean the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
'Great Britain' comprises England, Wales and Scotland. 



Government and Administration 


Northern Ireland 

The Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland, Sir Patrick Mayhew, made a 
statement in the House of Commons on 1 5 
July about the events of the previous ten 
days in Northern Ireland, and about the way 
forward. 

'Throughout that period, massive and 
completely unacceptable civil disorder has 
occurred on both sides of the community - 
totally wrongful in character and unjust in 
its consequences lbr all its victims. In the 
course of that period, . two men have 
tragically lost their lives. 

'The Royal Ulster Constabulary [RUCJ 
has been stretched to the limit of its ability 
to maintain order and preserve life. Violent 
manifestations of sectarian antagonism 
have occurred. Intimidation, including 
intimidation of RUC oilirers and their 
families, has been rife. The Killyhevlin hotel 
;tt Knniskillen has been gravely damaged by 
a bomb, with many people shocked and 
injured. 

'All that represents, without doubt the 
worst setback for many years - a return 
towards what so many people in Northern 
Ireland and far beyond had prayed was over 
for good. It has been a black period for 
Northern Ireland, with deep fears and 
anxieties generated on all sides. Trust and 
confidence have suffered greatly. In this 
statement, I will examine briefly with the 
House what has happened, and what the 
way forward from here now should be. 

'At the outset, however, I wan t to say 
three things. First, 1 warmly commend - as 1 
think the whole House will - the 


maintenance by the loyalist paramilitary 
organisations of their ceasefire. It is of 
critical importance that it should continue. 
Secondly, if the people of Northern Ireland 
are to he helped to move back from the 
abyss, and move lorward to a better future, 
all of us who claim a right to speak on these 
matters must seek to be objective and fair. 
To seize on what is no more than a partisan 
perception and proclaim it as an 
established truth without examination is 
immensely dangerous and damaging. 

‘Lastly, 1 want to say that the scene, grave 
though it undoubtedly is, does have a 
crucially positive element. We have in place 
a democratic process of political talks, for 
which a large majority of the electorate has 
voted. I shall return to that aspect and to irs 
paramount importance. Sir Hugh Annesley, 
Chiel Constable of Northern Ireland, 
yesterday gave an extensive interview to the 
BBC in which he described the background 
to those events themselves. I placed a 
transcript of that interview in the Library. I 
commend it strongly to the House. It sets 
out the facts. 

‘Unprecedented efforts had been marie 
by the Government, church leaders, the 
RUC and others to secure an 
accommodation in Portadown. The Chief 
Constable makes it clear that, ever since 
January, he personally, and his deputy chief 
constable, Mr. Flannigan, had tried with 
both sides at Portadown to negotiate a 
compromise. I pay special tribute to the 
entirely independent efforts of the church 
leaders, who strove for two days and nights 
to bring the two sides together - sadly, 
without achieving success. 
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‘The Chief Oonstiiblf is required hv law 
to consider ihe likelihood of serious 
disorder if a notified march proceeds. He 
has to make an operational, professional 
and impartial judgement. That judgement, 
under our c learlv established constitutional 
arrangements, is for him alone-. 

‘On Thtusday 6 July, the Chief Constable 
had duly decided to order that the return 
stage of the Orange Order parade at 
l’orladown, which was to take place the 
following day, should he re-routed away 
from the Garvaghy Road. A lawful order was 
accordingly made to that effect. 

‘ That decision was made because he 
anticipated serious organised disorder - not 
limited to Poriaclown protesters - if the 
intended return stage of the march went 
ahead. A counter-march planned by the 
Garvaghy Road residents also had 

restrictions placed on it, although, in the 
event, it did not take place. I wish to make it 
clear that, in taking that operational 

decision at that time and in those 
circumstances, the- Chief Constable had arid 
retains the- Government's full support. 

‘Over the next four days, serious disorder 
occurred in Drumcree and many other 
parts of the Province. There was a clear and 
reprehensible intention to overstretch the 
capacity of the RUG to maintain public 
order. At Drumcree itself, the Chief 

Constable has said in his own language that 
the most insidious, despicable and 

disgusting threats were- made to his officers 
in tfie front line to the effect that their wives 
or families would be got at. Elsewhere, the 
RUC was fiercely engaged. There was 
intimidation of officers’ families and other 
civilians, with widespread blocking of roads 
and attacks on property. 

‘The RUC, with full support from the 
Army, did its duty with great resolution in 
responding to this critical situation. At the 
request of the Chief Constable, two further 
battalions were brought into the Province 
in support of his force. However, despite the 
sustained efforts to which I have referred, it 
proved impossible for the two sides in the 
local community at Drumcree to reach an 
agreement. 

‘On tfie morning of 11 July, after 


considering a number of options, and 
having awaited the outcome of the on-going 
attempts at mediation, the Chief Constable 
decided that a limited parade down the 
Garvaghy Road was the option most likely te 
prevent loss of life. 1 fc has made it clear that 
it was foreseeable that, by the night of 1 1 
July, some 60,000 to 70,000 Orange 
marchers would he invited by the Orange 
Order to converge on Drumcree, and an 
attempt had already been made to get 
through the fence. 

‘In that event, he foresaw that they would 
overrun the wire, obliging the police and 
the military to withdraw and to attempt to 
protect the Garvaghy Road estate, lie 
concluded that there would he serious risk 
of lives being lost, including on the 
Garvaghy estate and he has said that he 
would not in any circumstances have 
“traded one life for the Garvaghy Road”. 

‘In that decision also, the Chief 
Constable has the Government’s full 
support. We also share his regret at what he 
described as “an outrageous attempt by one 
side to impose their will on the other by the 
sheer weight of force". 

‘I recognise, of course, that the 
nationalist community, or many of its 
members, are bitterly critical of this 
decision, but it was taken very much with 
the safety of the Garvaghy Road residents in 
mind. I am in no doubt, however, that, 
under the circumstances, it was the right 
decision. The violence that followed in 
many nationalist areas was no more justified 
or acceptable than that fomented by 
loyalists earlier in the week. Once again, the 
security forces came tinder intense attack 
from gunfire, as well as petrol bombs and 
other missiles. 

‘The police have responded 
proportionately, and with great courage 
and professionalism, to the attacks. 

'The police investigation into the bomb 
attack on the hotel at Enniskillen is now 
under way. While it is too early to say which 
organisation was responsible, it seems clear 
that preparations for that attack began well 
before the events at Drumcree. 

‘The events surrounding Drumcree and 
the march on the Lower Ormeau Road in 
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Belfast on 12 July have underscored the 
potentially destabilising effect of 
controversial parades. There are no 
immediately obvious answers. Over many 
months, my right honourable Friend the 
Minister of State, Northern Ireland Office, 
the Member for Westminster, Sir John 
Wheeler, has been seeking to avoid conflict 
in this year’s marching season. As 1 said in 
the House last week, 1 now have in mind a 
general review that will make 
recommendations about the belter 
management of future controversial 
parades. 

'I therefore confirm today that the 
Government intend to establish a review 
based on evidence that any interested parly 
will be free to submit. I envisage that die 
review will examine the current 
arrangements for handling parades and 
marches in Northern Ireland. ( shall 
announce further details of the review later, 
including the name of the chairman and 
detailed terms of reference. 

‘Recent events, however, are but a 
symptom of the much deeper divisions that 
plague Northern Ireland.' Along with all 
politicians who are committed to a peaceful 
solution, we must continue to seek to 
overcome them. 

‘That can be achieved only in a talks 
process that can address all the issues and is 
committed to securing an aged outcome 
that respects the aspirations and principles 
of both parts of the community. I referred 
earlier to the democratic process of talks 
that is in place. It is now more imperative 
than ever that it begins to address the 
substantive issues that lie at the heart of the 
divisions that have had such terrible 
consequences. 1 am pleased that the process 
continues tomorrow. 

‘For our part, the Government are fully 
committed to the talks process. My right 
honourable Friend, the Prime Minister, and 
I will be meeting the leaders of each of the 
parties involved over the coming days to 
hear their views of the way forward and to 
emphasise our commitment to the talks 
process. 

‘I shall also be making arrangements, in 
consultation with the Irish Government, to 


meet them at an intergovernmental 
conference to discuss the mutual security 
interests between our two countries, and to 
demonstrate the reasons behind last week’s 
decisions. On that basis, wc intent to rebut 
very firmly the quite unjustified and 
unwarranted criticism that has been made 
of the Government and the RUG. In 
particular, my purpose will be, in the 
presence of the Chief Constable, to rebut 
any suggestion of political interference in 
his operational decisions. 

‘All those who wish to lead Northern 
Ireland towards a more peaceful future - 
anti they certainly include the Government 
- must now work together to re-establish 
trust and dialogue. None of us can accept a 
return to the violence of the past 25 years. 
We all have a responsibility to do what we 
can to avoid that anti to demonstrate 
beyond all doubt that it is truly possible to 
line! political and peaceful means of 
resolving Northern Ireland’s profound 
problems. That is the challenge that 
confronts us now.’ 

Source: Northern Ireland Secretary’s state- 
ment to the House of Commons, 15 July 
1996, House of Commons Hansard. 

Shorter Notes 

ASYLUM AND IMMIGRATION BILL 

The Home Office Minister, Mr Timothy 
Kirkhope, made a speech to the 
Immigration Advisory Service on 10 July, 
saying that the Asylum and Immigration Bill 
would help to beat the evil trade of 
immigration racketeering and cut bogus 
asylum applications 

He said that ‘Immigration controls help 
to maintain excellent race relations in the 
United Kingdom. They are in the interests 
of everybody who legally resides in our 
humane and tolerant society. 

'Those who attempt to abuse our 
immigration laws must not be allowed to 
succeed and the Asylum and Immigration 
Bill will effectively hit the racketeers and 
bogus asylum seekers who attempt to abuse 
Britain’s great tradition of hospitality. 
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‘Anybody who lawfully enters our country 
has nothing to fear front this new 
legislation. Genuine refugees, will as always, 
get the protection from persecution that 
they need. 

‘We, as a society, cannot bear the burden 
of illegal immigrants who seek to obtain 
publicly funded services, including social 
housing and social security benefits, that 
they have no right to receive. 

‘Resources must be spent upon those 
who have a right to live here on a long term 
basis and who contribute to our society - 
illegal immigrants and bogus asylum 
seekers do not and the denial of such 
resources to them does not pose a moral 
dilemma. It is a clear cut issue and one that 
any Government cannot shirk. 

‘The benefit changes now in the Bill are 
already working. They have produced a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
asylum applications received, since their 
introduction in Fcbmaiy. In March 
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applications fell by seven per cent, in April 
by over 25 per cent, in May by 50 per cent 
and in June by over 50 per cent - on the 
previous year. 

‘Fewer bogus applications mean that 
those with a genuine fear of persecution 
can have a speedier recognition of their 
plight and rereive the protection that they 
deserve. 

‘As we move toward the new millennium 
this country can be rightly proud of its 
democracy and free society. Those who 
have sought refuge or settlement in Britain 
have made a vital contribution and I am 
sure will continue to do so. 

‘The Government will continue to 
maintain our immigration controls without 
prejudice to race, colour or creed and 
always give refuge to those who have a 
genuine (ear of persecution.’ 

Source: l-Iome Office press release, 12 July 
199f*. 
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External Affairs and Defence 


Institutional challenges 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr David 
Davis, made a speech to the Transadantic 
Forum on 25 June about institutional 
challenges - relations between the Western 
European Union (WEU) and the North 
Adantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) and 
between the WEU and the European Union 
(EU). 

He said that it was an honour to have 
been asked to introduce the session. ‘It is 
also a challenge. WEU's relations with 
NATO and the EU, enlargement, 
institutional variable geometry’ did not 
lend themselves to a brief summary. 

Our objectives 

’Let me start by stating the obvious. 
Institutions do not exist in a void. They are 
there to help us achieve our operational 
objectives. So any discussion about the 
shape of those institutions must start from 
an appreciation of what in practice we want 
to achieve. 

‘1 see three main objectives for our 
security institutions in this post-cold war era: 

- to keep our collective defence in good 
order, in readiness for any new threat to our 
territorial integrity; 

- to develop our capacity to respond to new 
crises - militarily and otherwise - so that we 
can use to best effect all the political, eco- 
nomic and military instruments at our dis- 
posal; 

- to involve as wide a range of countries as 
possible in the promotion of security, as the 
best guarantee against the re-emergence of 
dividing lines in Europe. 


‘These are complex tasks. It is not 
surprising that the institutional 
arrangements needed to achieve them are 
less than straightforward. 

I should like to focus on the place of 
NATO, the EU and WEU in those 
arrangements. 

The role of MATO 

‘First NATO. A strong and vital alliance is 
essential for our collective security. Bosnia 
has shown that NATO also has a central 
pari to play in responding to the new secu- 
rity challenges. The combination of these 
roles requires a high degree of flexibility. So 
the decisions on NATO adaptation taken by 
lbreign ministers earlier this month in 
Berlin are very important, not only for the 
alliance, but for other institutions too. 

The role of the El 1 

‘Next, the European Union. Our security 
does not always come from the barrel of a 
gun. The EU has its own formidable 
armoury of political and economic instru- 
ments with which to bnild security in 
Europe and beyond. The EU’s association 
agreements with the countries of central 
ancl eastern Europe, atid its partnership 
and co-operation agreements with coun- 
tries further east, are an important force for 
security and stability. And the EU has done 
more than anyone to promote the econom- 
ic regeneration of Bosnia over the last year. 

"I 'he role of the WEU 

‘Against this background, commentators in 
America and in Europe are sometimes 
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tempted to question the need Cor a Western 
European Union at all. 1 disagree. In the 
aftermath of Berlin. WEU is more impor- 
tant than ever. 

‘WEU declarations refer with almost 
monotonous regularity to the dual role of 
the organisation: as a defence component 
of the European Union and a means to 
strengthen the European pillar of the 
alliance. The concept of a two-pillar alliance 
has been overtaken - but the underlying 
notion of a bridge, or pivot, between NATO 
and the El' is still relevant. 

‘One of the key decisions taken at Berlin 
was that a European security anti defence 
identify should he built within NATO. This 
will allow WEI 1 to exercise political control 
and strategic direction over European 
operations drawing on NATO assets, 
capabilities and planning. 

H7-.7 ’/NATO retatimn 

"Let me -say at the outset that I expect 
European operations to be the exception 
rather than the rule. North Americans and 
Europeans should act together in NATO 
wherever possible. But it is no accident 
that WEU has been chosen to exercise 
political control over NATO assets in those 
operations in which our north American 
allies do not wish to be directly involved 
for whatever reason. The scale of those 
operations is likely to be- small and their 
scope limited. 

*WEU has been developed specifically as 
a politico-military organisation. It has 
excellent links into NATO. All its full 
members also belong to NATO. And three 
European allies are associate members. So 
allies can lie confident that operational 
decisions in WEU affecting collective assets 
will lie properly informed by military 
expertise. 

‘Neither the EU or NATO itself is as well 
suited for political control of European 
operations. The EU has neither the 
politico-military expertise nor the purely 
intergovernmental structure needed for the 
life and death decisions so common in 
military operations. And the fact that WEU 
sits between the two organisations makes it 
easier for the political, economic and 


military components of European crisis 
management to be properly co-ordinated. 

The benefits of Wlil 1 membership 

‘WEU is occasionally criticised for its prolif- 
eration of membership statuses - full mem- 
bers, associate members, observers and 
associate partners. But far from being a 
weakness, this variable geometry is both a 
source of flexibility and a reflection of the 
political realities underpinning WEU's piv- 
otal role in the European security land- 
scape. 

*WEU brings together 27 European 
countries in all. Apart from the full 
members, these include the three 
European allies outside the European 
Union, tour EU members that do not 
belong to NATO and nine central 
European countries. 

‘This means that countries like Norway 
and Turkey - which share the mutual 
obligations under article live of the 
Washington Treaty - are able to play a 
proper role in European defence co- 
operation. That would not be the case if 
that co-operation was organised within the 
EU. 

‘It means that they sit down in the WEU 
council with what we used to call the 
“neutral" European countries - Finland. 
Sweden, Ireland and Austria. All of these 
have important contributions to make in 
the field of peacekeeping and 
humanitarian action. 

‘One of the key achievements under the 
UK presidency of WEU over the last six 
months has been to work out procedures to 
allow them to participate in WEU 
operations to which they can contribute 
without compromising military integrity. 
And it provides an important opportunity 
for the central European countries to be 
involved in European defence, helping to 
enhance their feeling of belonging, 
preparing them for membership of western 
security institutions and giving them an 
opportunity here and now to make a real 
contribution to security. 

‘There is much more to be said about this 
question of variable geometry and how it 
ties in to the process of enlargement. I am 
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confident that John Kornblum and 
subsequent speakers will do so. But let me 
conclude where I began - with the 
operational realities. 

‘To my mind, WEU has a vital operational 
role to play. The breadth of its membership 
ensures that it will play that role in a 
manner which allows the widest possible 
range of European countries to contribute, 
h may not be the tidiest institutional 
arrangement. But it makes operational 
sense. It is in all our interests that we should 
make it work.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr David Davis to the 
Transatlantic Forum, Washington 
Conference, 25 June 1096. 

European Council at 
Florence 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, 
attended the European Union [EU] Council 
held in Florence on 21-22 June, with the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm Rifkind, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Kenneth Clarke. 

At a press conference given on 22 June, he 
said that it had been 'a very satisfactory 
weekend both for Europe as a whole and 
(or the United Kingdom. We reached 
yesterday a satisfactory resolution of the 
dispute on beef. . . that meets the objectives 
. . . set out, and now provides a concrete way 
• if moving forward with the ban being lifted 
in stages, and with each stage firmly based 
on objective criteria and science’. He said 
he knew ‘what a difficult issue this has been, 
not just domestically in the United 
Kingdom, ... as well for some of our 
European partners. And I am grateful to 
the Commission and to the Presidency for 
the work that they put into helping us 
ensure a satisfactory way forward. 

’Over the remainder of the weekend we 
have made quite a lot of progress in 
different aspects of European policy. We 
believe very strongly that ... we should be 
building ... a Europe that works as a 
partnership; a Europe that recognises that 
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there will be no success unless enterprise is 
given pride of place in European policies. I 
think that is gaining ground as a European 
concept, though not yet universally 
accepted. 

‘There was agreement yesterday about 
the need to improve the performance of 
Europe as a whole on job creation and 
competitiveness. And self-evidently, if one 
looks across Europe, the problems of 
creating jobs must be amongst the first of 
the difficulties that we all face. There is an 
increasing recognition of the need for more 
llexible open markets and the importance 
of supporting small businesses: precisely 
because it is from the small business sector 
that the new jobs will come in the future. 
Some of our partners in Europe prefer to 
present these policies within their own 
familiar context of social partnership. Well, 
we have different traditions in the United 
Kingdom and we have made clear again, 
unsurprisingly, to our colleagues that the 
United Kingdom will not he bound into 
institutional structures of centralised social 
partnership. We think those would inhibit, 
rather than help, businesses and we have 
reiterated that view this weekend.’ 

hi lergovern menial ('.onferenee 

‘We have also made some progress on 
developing the agenda for the 
Intergovernmental Conference JIGC] to 
reflect the matters we think arc of most 
importance. In the conclusions they specif- 
ically refer to the need to review the work- 
ings of the European Court of Justice [ECJ] 

. . . and to further entrench subsidiarity as a 
treaty item . . . with a full report on progress 
at the next summit in Dublin. 

‘There are other items in the agenda 
which, to lx- frank, we are rather less keen 
on. We made clear in the White Paper on 
our negotiating position in the ICC that we 
remain opposed to future extensions of 
qualified majority voting, for substantial 
extensions of the power of the European 
parliament, or to the removal of national 
controls in areas of co-operation like justice 
and the foreign affairs pillar. 

‘One other aspect that I think is worth 
mentioning, is the fact that within the 
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Intergovernmental Conference we will be 
insisting that changes are made to ensure 
that the health and safety provisions of the 
treaty are used for health and safety, anti 
not used more widely to undermine the 
social chapter opt-out that the United 
Kingdom agreed at Maastricht’. ‘We 
reached an agreement oil the social chapter 
opt-out. We cannot accept that agreement 
being broken by the use of a different treaty 
head to pursue the same sort of legislation. 

‘We will also be looking at the 
Intergovernmental Conference for a 
resolution of some of the important issues 
under the Common Fisheries Policy. One 
verv important outcome from our 
discussion that I very much welcome, was 
the decision to seek to bring forward a draft 
treaty text for discussion at Dublin in 
December*. 

‘I think the sooner we can actually see the 
substantive detailed points everyone 
proposes to put in the treaty, the sooner we 
can get down to genuine debates rather 
than some of the shadow' boxing that occurs 
in advance of detailed treaty discussion. 
And 1 think it would be useful to have that 
information both lor an informed debate 
across the Kuropcan Union. 

Justin • and home a/fntrs 

‘One important area ot our discussions cov- 
ered justice and home affairs. And we 
agreed in that discussion to build on our co- 
operation in the fight against drugs and 
organised crime, and that follows on from 
the British joint initiative with France to 
combat the thugs trade in the Caribbean. 
So much of the drugs that reach northern 
Europe come actually from Latin America, 
using the Caribbean as a staging post. 

Europol 

‘We also reached a conclusion on the estab- 
lishment of Kuropol that reflected the con- 
cern we have had about maintaining the 
independence of the United Kingdom 
courts. That of course was the sticking point 
that caused us to block progress at the 
Cannes Summit a year or so ago. We have 
now reached an agreement in the protocol 


that the UK will not be subject to ECJ juris- 
diction in this area. That is a good result 
and I think it is an illustration of how a 
more flexible approach to Europe will 
enable us to deal with such matters in the 
future. 

‘We discussed the progress on the 
enlargement of the European Union and 
agreed a number of policy declarations on 
external relations, including former 
Yugoslavia, the Middle East and Russia. 

‘I think that the Council ended with 
relationships in good repair across the 
F.uropcan Union, and with attention now 
able to focus on the important issues that lie 
ahead. We look forward to the debate on 
those issues. We have set out very clearly the 
particular vision that we have of the 
development of the European Union and 1 
look forward to engaging in debate on that 
in the Intergovernmental Conference and 
in the two summits that we will have in the 
second half of this war. 

Non fo-opr ration polity 

Asked if he would ever repeat the tactics of 
non-co-operation, Mr. Major replied that 
Britain had ‘faced a unicpie situation. I can- 
not recall an occasion in the* European 
Union in the past where, cm a matter that 
was of vital national interest for one nation 
tlie other 14 members were not actually 
engaging in co-operative discussion with us. 
I hope that will not occur again. But on this 
occasion what happened was that we put 
forward repeated ideas of how we might 
deal with this, and instead of there being a 
constructive dialogue about that, in essence 
people said very interesting, now go away 
and produce something better. And the sec- 
ond element that led to the policy you refer 
to was that the* European Commission had 
unanimously recommended the lifting of 
the ban on beef derivatives. The scientists 
had recommended it and then it was 
blocked, clearly as a political decision, by 
not all, but a minority, of our partners. Now 
that clearly was not a tolerable circum- 
stance. So providing the normal canons of 
goodwill apply, I would see no need for 
such a policy again. 
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NATO 

Asked what art* the British positions on a 
possible Europeanisation of NATO and the 
enlargement of NATO to central European 
countries and the Russian veto on it, Mr. 
Major replied that ‘as far as what you call 
the Europeanisation of NATO is con- 
cerned, well I don’t see that. I do see 
Europe playing a larger role in NATO using 
as its arm the Western European Union. 1 
see the Western European Union develop- 
ing as the European arm of NATO, I think 
that is now on its way to being established 
policy and I welcome that. It is time for the 
big European nations to plav a larger role 
in the sum total of NATO’s commitment 
and I think that is happening and we have 
king wished to see that. As far as the expan- 
sion of NATO is concerned, we are in 
favour of the expansion of this, hut I think 
it has to he done gradually and it has to he 
done iri a non-provocative fashion and 1 
think that is eminently achievable. The 
expansion of NATO, of course, is a two-way 
project. Not only does NATO expand its 
membership but the new members must 
accept obligations from NATO, it is a two- 
way street. But I do favour the expansion of 
NATO, 1 think it will expand but I think it 
will do so at a leisurely pace’. 

Source: Press conference by the Prime 
Minister, European Council meeting, 
Florence, 22 June 1990. 

Commons Statement 

Mr Major made a statement to the House of 
Commons on 24 June about the confer- 
ence. He dealt first in detail with the frame- 
work agreement which should lead to the 
lifting of the wider ban on beef. 

‘In my statement on 2 1 May, I shared with 
the House the Government’s frustration 
that, two months after the unjustified ban 
on our beef exports had been imposed, 
some member states were still unwilling to 
address on a rational, scientific basis a clear 
path to lift the ban. I accordingly 
announced a policy of non-co-operation by 
the British Government until two specific 
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objectives had been achieved: the lifting of 
the ban on beef derivatives, and agreement 
on a clear framework leading to lifting of 
the wider ban. In accordance with this 
policy we subsequently blocked 74 decisions 
which required the unanimous approval of 
Member States. 

‘The first objective was achieved on 10 
June, when the ban on beef derivatives was 
lifted. This was followed on 19 June by 
unanimous approval of our BSE eradication 
plan bv the Standing Veterinary 
Committee. In Florence on 21 June, the 
second objective was achieved when the 
European Council unanimously accepted 
the framework and procedures pul forward 
by the Commission for lifting of the wider 
ban. These were closely based on our 
proposals. 

‘Both objectives were secured in precisely 
one month. I have no doubt that the policy 
we reluctantly adopted was the derisive 
factor in ensuring this result in surli a short 
space of time. 

‘The framework sets out steps for lifting 
the ban in stages. The Florence conclusions 
make clear that decisions on each stage will 
be taken - and I quote - “only and exclusively 
on the basis of public health and objective 
scientific criteria and of the judgement or 
the Commission”. That is what we insisted 
upon above all. 1 was therefore able to lift 
our non-co-operation policy once the 
framework had been agreed. 

‘Madam Speaker, it is now up to us to 
meet the conditions for lifting the ban set 
out in the framework. There are live stages 
for this. 

‘We aim to he in a position to tell the 
Commission by October that we have met 
the necessary conditions for decisions to lift 
the ban on two of the five stages, namely 
certified herds and animals born after a 
specified date and their meat. This is 
subject in particular to clearance of the 
backlog of animals awaiting slaughter in the 
30-month plus scheme, and a start to the 
accelerated slaughter of cattle particularly 
at risk of developing BSE. 

‘Removal of the ban in these two areas 
would re-open to our industry an export 
market worth initially around £100 million 




per year, increasing rapidly thereafter, as Court application for interim relief should 
the certified herds’ scheme gains be decided in the next few days, 
momentum. ‘We nevertheless secured a Presidency 

‘Also by October, 1 expect a Commission statement, accepted, it has to be said 
proposal on a third stage, embryos subject reluctantly, by the other member states and 
to the scientists giving them a clean bill of the Commission, that the Commission will 
health. And 1 believe we should have met consider individual requests from third 
the conditions necessary for a decision to countries to buy British beef exclusively for 
lift the ban on the fourth stage, meat from their domestic markets. If such requests 
all animals under 30 months, hy November, come forward soon, 1 hope that, either 
‘Securing agreement on those steps through Commission procedures or the 
would restore the position on beef exports case, exports from Britain to third 

to what it was before 27 March, except iri countries will begin to flow, 
those areas where we ourselves have ‘Madam Speaker, we have a lot to do in a 
prohibited sale in the l,'K. In other words, short time to meet the c onditions nec essary 
we would be in a position of being able to to enable the EU and world markets to be 
sell for export to the El’ young animals and f ully open again. But I believe we have taken 
all the beef which could by then he sold in a great step forward in the last few days. We 
the I'K. This would open the way for will go on doing everything possible to 
exports worth some £530 million per year. 1 protect public health, restore consumer 
‘The only remaining category is meat confidence and secure the interests of the 
from animals over 30 months except of beef industry. Our overriding aim remains, 
course, as I indic ated to the House a as it has been from the stait, the eradication 
moment ago, for that from certified herds of BSE from Britain. 

which should be lifted in October. ‘Madam Speaker, let me now turn briefly 

‘As the House knows, this category is still '<> die other main issues discussed in 
banned in the UK because of the greater Florence: the Inter-Governmental 

incidenc e of BSE in older animals. Conference, employment, Economic and 

Madam Speaker, the targets we have set Moneiai? Union and the Europol 
are ambitious. It is now up to us, and to the Coim nticm. 
farming and ancillary industries and the 

Government, to ensure we meet them. The conjemur 

point is that this timetable - is essentially in ‘The European Council agreed that the 
our hands. When we have met the Intergovernmental Conference (IGC| 
conditions, the normal procedures for should now turn from analysis to negotia- 
decisions of this kind, involving the Standing don. We need to move from exchanging 
Veterinary Committee in particular, will ideas to considering texts. I was therefore 
apply. But we have: the firm commitment happy to lead the call for an outline Treaty 
from all heads of government in Florence text to he prepared in time for the Dublin 
that these decisions will only be taken on the European Council in December, 
basis of scientific and objective criteria. ‘The Government’s position on the 

‘One aspect not adequately covered in substance remains as set out in the White 
the Commission framework is the early Paper A Partnership of Nations. In Florence 1 
export of British beef to third countries, set out once again our policies in key areas 
This was complicated in the minds of our suc ^ iis qualified, majority voting, and the 
partners by their concerns about the need for flexibility as the EC further 
possibility of re-export to the Ell, and by the enlarges. 

European Court of Justice [F.CJ] case 

against the Commission. We believe our Employment 

case against the ban on exports to third ‘We also discussed employment. At the 
countries is particularly strong, and our Essen European Council in 1994, we agreed 
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an approach which recognised die primacy 
of action by member states and recom- 
mended a number oflincs of action reflect- 
ing this Government’s approach. In 
Florence, the European Council confirmed 
the priority attached to tackling unemploy- 
ment and agreed to carry forward the Essen 
approach, taking account of the initiative 
taken by the President of the Commission 
on a Confidence Pact for F.mploymeni. 
There are some good things in this docu- 
ment, but others which we cannot accept. 

‘Madam Speaker, unemployment in this 
country is now the lowest of any major 
European competitor. We have created 
more jobs over the last three years than 
Germany, France, Italy and Spain - indeed 
we have created more than Germany, 
France, Italy and Spain added together. 
That is because we have followed policies 
that help job creation. That is why we will 
not sign the Maastricht social chapter or 
accept Union measures that would damage 
competitiveness or inhibit our ability to 
pursue our own successful policies. 

Economic and monetary ufiion 
'Florence was not a decisive stage in discus- 
sions on Economic and Monetary Union. 
The European Council considered a report 
from Economic arid Finance Ministers on 
work done since Madrid. This included the 
relationship between those inside and 
those outside any future single currency. It 
covered the proposal to create a new ERM 
1 Exchange Rate Meehan ism J. Most of our 
partners favour creating such arrange- 
ments. Let me assure the House that it has 
been confirmed that any new scheme of 
this sort will be voluntary, and I reaffirm 
that this country will not join any new ERM. 

‘The European Council also reached 
agreement on the role of the European 
Court of Justice in the Europol Convention. 
I said after the Cannes European Council 
that the ECJ would not be the arbiter in any 
case relating to Europol which involved the 
United Kingdom Government or arose in 
the courts of the UK. Other member states 
saw a need for a role for the ECJ on 
questions of interpretation of the 
Convention arising in their national courts. 
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‘The outcome allows other member 
states the option of providing such a role 
for the F.CJ for themselves. The UK and our 
courts will not be bound by this in any way. 
This is a satisfactory outcome and another 
example of the EU developing in flexible 
ways. 

Enlargement 

‘Finally, the European Council confirmed 
that enlargement negotiations with central 
European countries should open at the 
same time as with Cyprus and Malta, six 
months after the IGC ends. It also agreed a 
number of statements on external issues, 
the most important of which were on the 
Middle East and Russia. 

‘Madam Speaker, the Florence European 
Council marked a decisive turning point in 
our efforts to protect the interests of those 
hundreds of thousands of people working 
in the British beef industry. The issue will 
now be dealt with on a proper, rational 
basis, with the timetable for the lifting of 
the ban depencient on our own efforts. This 
has enabled the restoration of normal 
business in the European Union. 

‘This has been a difficult episode in this 
country's relationship with Europe, and not 
one of our seeking. We wort? right to stand 
up for our interests. But 1 now look forward 
to working with our partners on our positive 
vision of Europe as a strong partnership of 
nations.' 

Source: Statement by the Prime Minister, 
Mr John Major, Hott.se of Commons, 
Loudon. Monclav, 24 June 1996. 

G7 summit 

The Group of Seven (G7) summit was held 
at Lyon, France, on 28-29 June. 

At a press conference, the Prime Minister, 
Mr John Major, said that ‘one of the things 
we most wished to discuss was the question 
of terrorism. That thought was enhanced by 
what had happened in Dhahran, and was 
certainly carried forward by what happened 
in Osnabruck last night. The declaration 
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that we have issued against terrorism fsee 
below] is really the continuation of action 
we have taken iri the past, and a forerunner 
of action that we anticipate to lake in the 
future. There is a strong declaration that we 
have issued, with a significant plan dealing 
with crime: not just terrorism hut crime in 
the generality. And the essential purpose of 
that is to bridge different judicial systems 
and try to help the law enforcement agen- 
cies in different countries in practical ways. 

‘We want to make sure, as far as we can, 
that there is no opportunity either lor 
international criminals or terrorists to move 
from country to country anti find a 
particularly easy climate in which to live. 

‘We agreed also, on the hack of our 
discussions, that senior Ministers would 
meet in July, probably at Foreign 
Secretary/ Home Secretary level as far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, to examine 
carefully what of a prac tical nature can be 
done to co-ordinate the activities against 
terrorism. We want to make life intolerable 
for terrorists in every conceivable way that 
we can so there is no hiding place for them. 
A lot of preparation is going on and I hope 
that meeting in Paris in July will bring 
forward some more practical proposals. 

‘The Chancellor set out yesterday the 
substance of the economic conmumk|ue 
which represents a great deal of British 
thinking over recent years. I think the area 
that I am most pleased about is the extent to 
which it supports the UK agenda on jobs 
and job creation, and the vitally important 
fact that we need to continually liberalise 
lalxmr markets if we are to try and get an 
increasing proportion of our people back in 
work. There are something like 18 million 
adults who are at present unemployed in 
the European Union alone, and clearly that 
is far more than is comfortable and we need 
to take whatever supply side measures are 
necessary to try and ease more of them back 
into productive employment. 

‘There was also a consensus on the 
approach that we have adopted in the 
United Kingdom to monetary stability 
through domestic policies, rather than the 
old concept of seeking to control interest 
rates. And that again is a change of thinking 


we have seen over recent years for one that 
we very much welcome in the United 
Kingdom. 

‘One area that is now going to give rise to 
a good deal of extra work, was the 
agreement on the need to clarify the role 
and improve the co-ordination between 
regulators and the financial markets. The 
United Kingdom has been looking at ideas 
on the prospect of having Lead Regulators 
who would have a coordinating role 
through a group’s activities, albeit in 
different countries. That met with a good 
deal of support amongst our colleagues 
here and it has been agreed that that will be 
followed up speedily after this summit at 
official level, and 1 hope we can get again 
some practical proposals. 

‘We had a further discussion on United 
Nations reform, which was one of the great 
themes of the Halifax summit last year, and 
1 think will probably he a theme of the 1 
summit next year in the United States. 
Everyone placed a very strong emphasis on 
continuing the drive for reform and greater 
efficiency. 

‘Both the Foreign Ministers and the 
Heads of Government separately spent a 
considerable- amount of time on the present 
circumstances and the prospects in Bosnia, 
with a special interest in the- Dayton process. 
There was a complete unanimity of view 
that the pressure needs to he kept up to 
remove Mr Karad/.ic from politics in the 
Republic of Srpska. By remove him, I 
emphatically do not just mean remove his 
name; we are concerned with removing his 
name and Iris influence, because without 
that successful removal, our judgement is 
there is much less chance of elections 
taking place satisfactorily and the Dayton 
agreement being satisfactorily applied. 

‘1 think there is little doubt now that in 
the event lhat Mr Karadzic does not 
withdraw completely and satisfactorily, that 
there will be a very swift coming together on 
the need to rc-impose sanctions to ensure 
that he does go. 

‘We spent some rime also on the Middle 
East process. I am not sure that there is a 
great deal fresh to report except the 
universal feeling that whatever support 
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needs to be given, both to the Israelis and 
lor the Palestinians and others, to ensure 
that that process keeps on track is a 
desirable elFort. Particular concern was 
expressed by a number of people about the 
conditions in Gaza and the particular 
problems faced by the Palestinian authority. 
We very much hope that further progress 
can be made. 

‘The Prime Minister of Russia, Mr 
Chernomyrdin, joined us last evening, 
reported on the present state of play in the 
Russian elections while they wait for the 
second round to take place very shortly, and 
on the prospects for Russia 
thereafterwards.’ 

Asked if there was any deadline for Mr 
Karadzic to get out of Bosnian/Serb 
politics, Mr Major said there was ‘no formal 
deadline set out in the communique. Our 
expectation is that we will hear something 
from Mr Karadzic literally within days, by 
Monday or so, and if we do not then I would 
expect we would take action very speedily 
thereafter.’ 

Mr Major was also asked what specifics he 
hoped would come out of the Paris meeting 
on terrorism. He said that there were *a 
whole series of things where we have been 
urging action for some time, for example 
on the question of extradition. Extradition 
is not remotely as effective as it ought to be. 
We also need to consider, as we have 
managed to get into the communique, the 
possibility of extradition without a treaty. 
These are matters that need to be examined 
• and we need to reach a final conclusion. 

‘There is also the question, a slightly 
different hut related question, of some of 
the protections that are available under 
some UN conventions. We strongly support 
: the 1951 Refugee Convention. But there 

{ are some people who are using the activities 
i of the 1951 Refugee Convention in order 
i not to engage in terrorism but certainly to 
} encourage it. And I think we want to discuss 
1 with our partners what they feel about areas 
I like that. Those are the sort of practical 
issues that we hope are going to be 
discussed. 

‘We really want a much better co- 
• ordination. We don 't want terrorists shifting 
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from one capital to another because it is 
more convenient for them to stay there, and 
we don’t want them using a particular 
capital in order to launch an 
encouragement for terrorism in a quite 
different area. It is a problem we all face. In 
the seven or eight years in total that 1 have 
been coming to summits in one capacity or 
another, 1 have never known such a 
unanimity of view amongst Heads of 
Government about the need for taking 
some collective action to deal with this 
problem. There is a much greater 
recognition of it and a much greater 
recognition of the need for collective action 
than I can ever recall at any stage in the 
past.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Major, Lyon, 29 June 1996. 


Declaration on terrorism 

‘In the aftermath of the cowardly attack on 
Dhahran, which took the life of a large 
number of American citizens and injured 
hundreds of innocent people, we, the 
Member Countries of the G7, rondemn this 
barbarous and unjustifiable act and express 
our wholehearted solidarity with the United 
States and Saudi Arabia in their terrible 
ordeal. We pay tribute to the memory of the 
victims and convey our deepest sympathy to 
their families, as well as to the American 
ancl Saudi peoples. We also condemn other 
recent terrorist outrages. 

‘These tragedies strengthen us in our 
conviction that terrorism is a major 
challenge to all our societies and Stales 
today. We reaffirm our absolute 
condemnation of terrorism in all its forms 
and manifestations, regardless of its 
perpetrators or motives. Terrorism is a 
heinous crime, and there must be no 
excuse or exception in bringing its 
perpetrators to justice. 

‘We proclaim our common resolve to 
unite our efforts and our determination to 
fight terrorism by all legal means. In 
keeping with the guidelines for action 
adopted by the Eight in OLtawa, we strongly 
urge all States to deny all support to 
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terrorists. We rededicate ourselves and 
invite others to associate our efforts in 
order to thwart the activities of terrorists 
and their supporters, including fund- 
raising, the planning of' terrorist acts, 
procurement of weapons, calling for 
violence, and incitements to commit 
terrorist acts. Special attention should he 
paid to the threat of utilisation of nuclear, 
biological and chemical materials, as well as 
toxic substances, f or terrorist purposes. 

‘We consider the fight against terrorism 
to be our absolute priority, and reiterate the 
necessity for all States to adhere to the 
relevant international conventions. When 
implemented, many of the 
recommendations the Eight will be 
considering tomorrow to deal with crime 
will better equip our law enforcement 
authorities to work together to combat 
terrorism. And we are resolved to do mote: 
to examine and implement, in co-operation 
with all States, all measures liable to 
strengthen the capacity ol the international 
community to defeat terrorism. To that end. 
we have decided that a ministerial meeting 
to consider and recommend further actions 
will he held in Paris, as earlv as the month of 
July.’ 

Source: Lyon G7 summit Declaration on 
Terrorism, 27 June 1 990. 


Hong Kong 

The Governor of Hong Kong, Mr Chris 
Patten, addressed the Centre for Policy 
Studies, the Royal Institution on 10 July 
about the last twelve months in Hong Kong 
before handover. 

He said that for many observers, the han- 
dover to China of Hong Kong would look 
like the end of the British Empire, although 
there were still other colonies across the 
world. ‘Shall we merit at the very least the . 
. . epitaph of a . . . historian of the Empire 
that we did our best? 

‘1 believe that to be a fair comment on 
the job we did elsewhere, trying to bring 
dependent territories to full sovereign 
independence with the roots of their liberty 


planted in the rule of law, a meritocratic 
public service and parliamentary 
democracy. Sometimes it worked 
triumphantly. Sometimes it did not.’ The 
difference ‘in the challenge of drawing our 
sovereignty in Hong Kong to a close is 
plain.’ The Legislative Councillor Emily 
l>au, as a journalist in 1984, had said that 
the Joint Declaration promised ‘to deliver 
over five million people into the hands of a 
communist dictatorship’ and asked 
Margaret Thatcher whether this was 
‘morally defensible’. Mr Patten said that by 
Britain's actions, we have to demonstrate 
that we have done what was legally, 
ptaclically and strategically necessary in a 
“morally defensible” way’ 

Hong Kong was a special place. Most of 
its residents ‘are themselves refugees . . . 
They escaped the war with Japan, the 
lighting between the Communists and 
Kuomintang, the Communist takeover, the 
expropriation of their property and assets 
in Shanghai, the starvation years of the 
(heat Leap Forward, the reckless cruelties 
of the Cultural Revolution . . . They came to 
Hong Kong with nothing, to a city which 
had little except the laws and the customs 
which give men and women the chance to 
live in peace and freedom, to thrive and 
excel. And excel they did. 

‘l)o not let anyone tell you that people in 
Hong Kong do not really care about human 
rights, that they do not understand all this 
fuss about the rule of law as the best 
protection against arbitrary and ruthless 
government. The Chinese refugees who 
flooded to Hong Kong came because of 
human rights and the rule of law’ and they 
had created an extraordinary prosperity 
there. ‘The first time we calculated our GDP 
[gross domestic product} was 1961. Then it 
was HK$7 billion. Today it is HK|1,1 1 1 
billion - 21 per cent of China’s, though our 
population is only 0.5 per cent of China’s.’ 
GDP per head had risen from US$410 to 
US$23,2 10 in l he same time. 

’With economic development has gone 
social progress. We have built nearly a 
million flats to house those who once lived 
in squatter huts. Where once there was 
epidemic disease, now we have health 
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statistics which stand comparison with any 
in the OECD countries. Only Japan boasts 
longer life expectancy for its people. Our 
child mortality statistics are better than 
Germany's, America’s and - dare 1 say it - 
Britain's.' One in four young people were 
going into tertiary education and nearly 
half of those who graduated in 1995 came 
from public housing estates, with only 12 
per cent with parents who went beyond 
secondary education. ‘It has been a real 
social revolution.' 

This revolution was based on ‘the 
boundless benefits of an open, market 
economy living within the rule of law' and 
(he ‘hard work, the energy, the drive and 
the entrepreneurial talents of a largely 
refugee community'.’ As well as the 
transition to Chinese sovereignty, Hong 
Kong was going through a transition from 
‘a rich Chinese city at China's gate, to one 
of the financial and business hubs of the 
world, Asia's New York. That is the prospect 
- a possible destination though not a certain 
one. Clearly to get there, it is imperative to 
retain our competitiveness as well as our 
infrastructure of freedom. How are we 
shaping on competitiveness?’ The World 
Economic Forum rated Hong Kong the 
second most competitive economy in the 
world, and the Heritage Foundation and 
the Canadian Fraser Institute named it the 
freest. The IMF [International Monetary 
Fund] recently 'praised our soundly based 
economic policies.’ Doubts were, however, 
raised ‘about our costs. Inflation is certainly 
too high. Today it stands at about 6.5 per 
cent, higher than any of us would like but 
about half the figure of five years ago. Our 
export prices on the other hand have only 
gone up by about two per cent - largely 
thanks to the availability of low-cost labour 
in southern China. So our exports have 
remained competitive. 

‘Second, some argue that like other 
sophisticated economies we have started to 
wrap ourselves up in a tangle of well- 
intentioned regulation without 
appreciadng the unintended costs arid 
penalties. That is a serious charge - serious 
yet not wholly fair. We have increased 
regulation in some sectors as you would 


expect in a developed economy. Hong 
Kong’s toys in the past were too often 
criticised on safety grounds ... So we raised 
safety standards and saved our market share 
as a result. Our record on industrial safety, 
especially in the construction industry, is 
appalling. So we toughen up the law to save 
lives and limbs. Our financial markets grow 
exponentially. So we put in place regulatory 
mechanisms that will retain market 
confidence. While we respond inevitably to 
the demand for higher standards in a 
developed economy ... we have also been 
scrapping regulations where they are 
unnecessary, and introducing greater 
competition into a number of areas, for 
example telecommunications and 
transport. In his budget, the Financial 
Secretary announced a new assault on over- 
regulation and unnecessary bureaucracy. 
We are streamlining government services 
and transferring them to the private sector 
where market conditions allow.’ 

Hong Kong was also sometimes attacked 
for welfarism. ‘It is true that we have 
increased spending on social priorities in 
the last few years. We now spend more on 
education than on anything else, for 
example’, 20 per cent of recurrent public 
spending. Spending on the elderly had also 
increased, but ‘public spending still only 
represents 18 per cent of GDP. That 
percentage will he lower in 1997 when I 
leave Hong Kong than it was in the early 
1980s before the .signature of the Joint 
Declaration. We have scrupulously ensured 
that public spending does not grow faster 
than the trend rale of growth in the 
economy. But that growth rate . . . has 
enabled us to improve our community 
programmes. And what better beneficiaries 
than the retired who helped create today’s 
prosperity and the young who will create 
tomorrow’s? It is worth adding that in each 
Budget since 1 have been Governor, we have 
cut taxes and seen an increase in our 
reserves.’ 

Mr Patten went on to say that the people 
of Hong Kong had inevitably developed a 
greater political awareness as they had 
become better educated and more widely 
travelled, and the city had changed from ‘a 
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rather closed colonial society to an open, 
international city.’ People had ‘become 
citizens. And in this, they are the same as 
citizens elsewhere, and that emphatically 
includes Asia.’ In a free society ‘economic 
and political life infuse one another, and it 
is difficult to distinguish where one starts 
and the other finishes.' Hong Kong people 
would not undergo a personality change in 
1997. ‘Thank heavens, they want to stay 
sanely and decently and argumentatively 
the same.’ 

(heater politicisation had been proposed 
in the civil service, in the media and in the 
courts. 1 do China the credit of believing 
that its leaders are sensible enough to know 
that any of this would be crazy. It would 
greatly damage Hong Kong. It is the very 
absence of this politicisation which helps to 
constitute Hong Kong's system, anti it is 
Hong Kong’s system whose survival has 
been guaranteed in the Joint Declaration.’ 

Neither the British Government nor its 
political opponents sought to make any 
rase tor ‘re-interpreting’ the Joint 
Declaration. We stand by what we 
negotiated and what we promised in good 
faith. 

‘Let me go back a moment to the 
presentation of the Joint Declaration in 
1 long Kong anti to Parliament. At that same 
press conference already referred to in 
Hong Kong, Margaret Thatcher argued 
that ". . . long before 1997 we have steadily 
and securely to increase the amount of 
representation of local people in the 
government of Hong Kong.” Why did she 
say this? Because, 1 suggest, it was widely 
believed that the best way of putting flesh 
on the bones of the promise about Hong 
Kong people running Hong Kong was to let 
them do so through the most obvious 
channel - the ballot box. and the best way of 
putting muscle into the pledges to secure 
Hong Kong's freedom was to allow Hong 
Kong’s citizens to participate in their 
defence.’ 

Mr Patten went on to quote other 
Government speakers on the importance of 
building up 'a ffrmly based democratic 
administration in Hong Kong in the years 
between now and 1997.’ Britain had ‘not 
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been engaged in some last-minute attempt 
to fast-forward democratic development in 
Hong Kong. W'e have attempted to ensure 
that the agreed process of democrat isation 
is carried through fairly. We have kept our 
side* of the bargain. Hong Kong and the 
world will see whether China keeps her side 
of it. 

‘Second, everything we have done has 
been wholly in line with the letter and the 
spirit ol the Joint Declaration, the Basic Law 
(Hong Kong’s constitution after 1997) and 
other understandings between Britain and 
China. The Foreign Affairs Select 
Committee examined this point in the most 
minute deLail anil came to this same 
conclusion. No respectable legal opinion 
suggests convincingly otherwise. 

‘Third, our problems have not been 
caused by approach but by principle. We 
sought, through 17 rounds of talks, to find 
an acceptable compromise. The only 
outcome acceptable to China would have 
been one which excluded some men and 
women from our legislature in 1997 
because of their views, and which diluted 
the number of pro-democracy candidates 
who could he elected. The arguments that 
our approach has been wrong, or, most 
preposterously, that democracy is somehow 
un-Asian, hardly bear scrutiny.’ 

Fourth, ‘a wholly elected and mostly 
democratic legislature has not destroyed 
Hong Kong’s business-friendly 

environment, nor has it saddled Hong 
Kong with the burdens of welfarism. I 
tackled these points earlier.’ In fact, history 
‘suggests that it is open and accountable 
government which is most likely to protect 
the hallmarks of capitalism.’ 

If, despite these points, Britain were to 
help dismantle the legislative Council 
because China disliked it, ‘what would we 
ever make a stand on? What then would be 
the basis for us blowing the whistle if things 
went wrong elsewhere, for example over the 
protection of Hong Kong’s civil liberties?’ 
As China accepted, there could only be one 
Legislative Council before 1 July 1997. ‘If 
they then destroy a Legislative Council 
which was freely and fairly elected by record 
numbers of people they will have to justify 
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their actions, demonstrate their legality and 
defend the credibility of whatever 
replacement is proposed. For us to assist in 
any of that before 1997 would not only be 
wrong; it would also make it exceptionally 
difficult to govern Hong Kong in the last 
year of the transition. 

‘Before 1997, we still have the 
responsibilities of sovereignty. We shall 
continue to defend, and defend actively 
and constructively, the values and 
institutions which are incorporated and 
described in the legal prose of the Joint 
Declaration. A meritocratic civil service 
which is politically neutral. An independent 
judiciary. Freedom of speech - freedom to 
report and naturally freedom to advocate. 
Freedom of worship. Freedom of assembly. 
Accountable government. We shall also 
speak up for Hong Kong’s autonomy, on 
which rides so much of our community’s 
prosperity today and after 1997. And 
beyond 1997? Beyond then, while our 
sovereign responsibilities end, our moral 
responsibilities continue. Our responsibility 
to assess what happens in Hong Kong 
scrupulously against the provisions of the 
treaty. Had we not recognised that 
responsibility, had China not recognised 
(hat we have that responsibility, there would 
frankly have been no point at all in the Joint 
Declaration. We would simply have packed 
our bags, made our excuses anti left.’ 

Britain would also retain economic and 
political interests in Hong Kong’s 
continued success. Hong Kongers invested 
in the British economy, and 1,000 British 
companies operated in Hong Kong, with 
£70 billion invested there. British exports to 
Hong Kong were worth nearly £3 billion a 
year. ‘So after 1997 we will have every right - 
and every self-interest - in keeping a close 
watch on the implementation of the Joint 
Declaration, to which Margaret Thatcher 
put Britain’s name, a Treaty which is 
registered at the UN and which extends 
until 30 June 2047.’ 

Mr Patten went on to say that he was 
‘warily optimistic’ about the future, 
‘because it is so massively in China’s interest 
that things should go well . . . Chinese 
officials must recognise that continued 


success in China’s richest city, its bridge to 
the world, the source of most of its inward 
investment and the target for most of its 
outward reinvestment, is crucial to the 
future well-being of China. Most of the 
major issues that China will face in the next 
lew years - from sustaining a high growth 
rate to entering the WTO [World Trade 
Organisation ) - will be* easier ... if the 
transition goes well . . . There is also a good 
deal of “face” in China demonsuating to 
the world that it can manage Hong Kong as 
well as it has managed the opening up of its 
economy over the last decade and a half; 
that it can oversee the well-being of Hong 
Kong as successfully as, or more successfully 
than, the departing colonial power.’ Hong \ 
Kong needs Peking to have the strength to I 
help safeguard its autonomy, and at the 
same time the relaxed self-confidence to 
supervise its affairs with the lightest of 
touches.’ Mr Patten said he was not in a 
position to answer the questions of whether 
senior Chinese officials understood Hong 
Kong and were comfortable with pluralism. 

‘But 1 can speak up for the people who are 
most frequently overlooked’ - Hong 
Kongers themselves. They ‘have made 
1 long Kong’s success today and they are the 
best reasons for hanking on Hong Kong’s 
success tomorrow.’ Against the odds, they 
‘have created a sophisticated, soundly 
based, socially responsible market economy 
which can still out-perform most of" the 
competition . . . If Hong Kong continues to 
follow the same formula, Hong Kong will 
continue to make off with the prizes.’ In 
Asia as elsewhere ‘the future is in the hands 
of those who can best combine political 
liberty and economic freedom.’ 

It was Britain’s ‘last major colonial task to 
ensure that Hong Kong has the best 
possible chance of combining those things 
in the future.’ Mr Patten hoped that Britain 
could say at the handover ‘that we did our 
best and lived up to our ideals in acutely 
difficult circumstances; that we left with 
honour not obloquy.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr Patten to the Centre 
for Policy Studies, The Royal Institution, 
London, lOJuly 1996. 
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President Mandela in 
Britain 

The President of South Africa, Mr Nelson 
Mandela, made a state visit to Britain from 
9-1 2 July. 

Her Majesty the Queen gave a state banquet 
fur President Mandela at Buckingham 
Palace on 9 July. 

She said she was ‘delighted to welcome 
you to Buckingham Palace on this, the first 
State Visit to Britain bv a President of South 
Aft ica. By coming here you give Prince 
Philip and me a chance to repay the 
magnificent hospitality you gave us on our 
own visit to South Africa and thus to 
underline once more the close friendship 
between our two countries. 

’South Africa more than lived up to the 
keen anticipation I ielt as Britannia sailed 
into Table Bay on that beautif ul morning in 
March last year. Our memories of the visit 
are still vivid, among them the 
unforgettable welcome from the crowds in 
Port Kli/abeth, the enthusiasm of the 
children at the Langa Sports Centre, anti 
the address by Archbishop Tutu at the 
Human Rights Service in Cape Town. We 
met some exceptional individuals too, 
among them Sister Kthel in Port Kli/abeth, 
whom I mentioned in my Christmas 
Broadcast last year, and the late, and 
grievously missed, Friday Mavuso of the Self 
Help Association of Paraplegics at Soweto. 

’Most of all, we were struck by the sight of 
South Africans of' all races working together 
and playing together. 

‘W'e saw for ourselves the miraculous 
transformation of a society based on 
inequality into one in which every man and 
woman is equal before the law. It is 
heartening to find that leaders across the 
political spectrum are still striving with you 
for the common goal. You have, yourself, 
provided the leadership and, by your 
willingness to embrace your former captors, 
have set the course towards national 
reconciliation, and freedom for all the 
people of South Africa. 

’A more truly equal society, no longer 
characterised by the gulf between the living 
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standards and expectations of different 
races, will take longer to achieve. But I am 
sure that it will come, and that South Africa 
has a bright and exciting future. Mr 
President, you have the wholehearted 
support of the British people in your great 
enterprise. 

‘There is a new warmth these days in the 
friendship between South Africa and 
Britain. Different facets of this friendship 
are constantly being developed - in politics, 
trade, culture, science, education and 
tourism. In sport, we remain the best of 
friends too even if our cricketers are still 
licking their wounds after a difficult season 
as your guests! Happily, your sportsmen 
have vanquished other teams as well: 
millions of people all over the world thrilled 
to the sight, a year ago, of you, in Springbok 
colours, presenting the World Rugby Hup to 
the South African Captain. 

‘Last year, too, you and I were joint patrons 
of the Africa ‘95 festival, which enabled us in 
Britain to share some of the richness of 
African art and culture. We have much to do 
together in the commercial world, as well, so 
1 was very pleased to hear that tomorrow you 
will be addressing a conference of British 
and South African business people. 

‘And whai pleasure it gave to all of us in 
the Commonwealth when you rejoined in 
1994. South Africa has an invaluable role to 
play in furthering our Commonwealth 
ideals, and you yourself bring to its 
deliberations wisdom, understanding and 
experience. You and your country can show 
a world often dominated by division that 
reconciliation and decency can prevail. 

‘Mr President, South Africa has a special 
place in my heart, and in the hearts of the 
British people. Our two countries are 
bound together by history, by common 
interest, and by ideals and aspirations. Your 
visit is an expression of all that we share, 
now and in the future. 

‘1 raise my glass to your health and to the 
prosperity and happiness of all the people 
of South Africa.’ 

Source: Speech by HM The Queen at the 
state banquet given for President Mandela, 
Buckingham Palace, London, 9 July 1996. 
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Meeting with the Prime Minister 

On 10 July President Mandela had talks 
with the Prime Minister, Mr John Major. 
Afterwards they gave a press conference at 
10 Downing Street. Mr Major began by say- 
ing ‘what a pleasure it has been to greet 
President Mandela here today. It has in 
many ways been an historic visit. 1 think the 
sheer warmth of the reception speaks for 
itself. Not just yesterday in the Mall, but in 
the five-and-a-half years that I have been in 
Downing Street 1 cannot ever recall an 
occasion where, quite spontaneously, all the 
people working in Downing Street lined the 
corridor to welcome the President here as 
they did this morning. It was very heart- 
warming, very spontaneous, and I think. 
Nelson, it is indicative of the warmth of the 
reception that you can expect in every part 
of the United Kingdom. You are a very wel- 
come guest indeed. 

‘We have had the opportunity this 
morning in the midst of other matters to 
discuss a whole series of matters of bilateral 
interest. The relationship these days 
between the United Kingdom and South 
Africa is very deep an’d very wide. Our 
exports to South Africa rose 25 per cent the 
year before last, a further 30 per cent on top 
of that last year and the United Kingdom is 
South Africa’s largest foreign investor, and 1 
have every reason to imagine that that is 
going to remain the case. The President 
spoke this morning to a packed audience at 
the CB1, and I think there is huge interest in 
expanding that investment in South Africa. 
But it is of course a two-way trade. There is 
an enormous amount of South African 
exports to the United Kingdom and a very 
close and intermingled relationship. We 
welcome that very much. 

‘I was delighted to be able to say to the 
President this morning that we could 
provide a further £60 million of technical 
assistance, largely to assist with training in 
the remarkable work that is being done in 
the Republic of South Africa at present. 

‘There is one other area where I believe 
the United Kingdom can be of some help to 
South Africa and that is helping to 
negotiate the best possible relationship with 
the European Union. This is to ensure that 
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there are markets, not just in the United 
Kingdom but right across Europe, open to 
the largest possible extent to South African 
exports. 

‘We have a close military relationship and 
a very close relationship in sport. I very 
much enjoyed taking with me not only 
some sports equipment but some very 
eminent British sportsmen when I visited 
South Africa in 1994. I know that the Lord 
Mayor of London plans something very 
similar shortly and I hope. Nelson, we will 
he able to offer a little further assistance to 
your young people in sport on an occasion 
when we meet tomorrow afternoon. What 
has happened in South Africa in recent 
years is historic. No-one looking back a few 
years could possibly have imagined the 
changes that have taken place. I think those 
changes are truly remarkable and it is partly 
because of those, partly because of the 
symbolism of having you with us today. 
Nelson, as the particular symbol of those 
changes in South Africa that makes this 
such a heart-warming occasion. Both the 
United Kingdom and South Africa are keen 
to develop the relationship that exists and 
make it closer yet and on the basis of the 
discussions we have had this morning. I 
think that is something we will readily he 
able to achieve.' 

President Mandela thanked Mr Major, 
and said lie had ‘looked forward with 
eagerness to this visit. I have done so for a 
variety of reasons. Firstly, the United 
Kingdom has been an active supporter ol 
the anti-apartheid struggle in our country. I 
pointed out this morning that there are 
three outstanding trials that have occurred 
in South Africa. 

‘In 1952, when about 31 of us were 
charged for defying the laws of the country. 
T he second one was the Treason Trial in 
1956 in which I was again one of die 156 
freedom fighters wfio were arrested and 
charged with treason, a case which took 
four and a half years. Finally, there was the 
Rivonia trial where the judge decided to 
send me for a picnic for life. 

‘We had to get first-class lawyers to defend 
us in those cases. We got enormous 
assistance, in fact ail the financial assistance 
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in order to afford the fees of such top lawyers, 
came from the United Kingdom. Therefore 
my relations with this country are governed 
by a long tradition of active support which we 
received from the Government and the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

‘As Premier Major has already said, the 
United Kingdom is the largest investor in 
South Africa with an investment at the 
present moment of a little more than £12 
billion pounds. They also are involved in 
development aid and have provided no less 
than 190 million rand distributed over 49 
different projects all over the country. 

'I also am encouraged not only by the 
wide support which I have received from 
the Royal Family, the Government and the 
people of this country. 1 have received what 
I consider to be unprecedented support 
from the British mass media. Therefore I 
will he going back to rny country like an old 
battery which has been recharged. 

‘I have said on a number of occasions that 
I intend stepping down at the end of my 
term because then I will he 81 and I do not 
think that it is proper, even at the present 
moment, that a robust country like South 
Africa should be led by a septuagenarian. 1 
think we need a younger man with drive 
and who can put his country on a new 
footing and we have many such young men 
and women in the leadership of the ANC. 
There will be life after this President has 
gone! Not only will there be life but you will 
sec dramatic changes at a faster pace than I 
am able to do at the present moment. 

‘John and I also discussed a number of 
sensitive matters. 1 will not go into details hut 
you already know about the situation facing 
Africa as far as Nigeria is concerned. We also 
discussed the situation in Zambia. I am very 
grateful indeed about die warm welcome 
that I have received from the United 
Kingdom. 1 had expected to lie warmly 
received but nothing such as I have received. 
It is completely unprecedented insofar as I 
am concerned personally and f am very 
grateful for that.’ 

Source: Doorstep interview by the Prime 
Minister and President Mandela, 10 
Downing Street, 10 July 1996. 


Speech to Parliament 

President Mandela addressed the Houses of 
Parliament on 1 1 July. 

He said that it was ‘with a deep sense of 
humility that we stand here today to address 
the historic Houses of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. This rare honour you 
have extended to a foreigner speaks to the 
great age, the extent and the warmth of the 
relations between our two peoples. It speaks 
of the prospect of ns further deepening 
these excellent relations. 

'Perhaps the fac t of our presence here 
today might serve to close a circlet which is 
two hundred years olrl. 1 say two hundred 
years because the first lime this country 
entered ours as a colonising power was the 
year 1795. There are some parts of our 
country which, to this day, have many towns 
and localities which bear the names of 
British places of personalities, some of 
whom played an important part in the 
process of British colonisation which started 
in 1795. To take only one of these - the 
Eastern Gape - it has such names as Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Grahamstown, 
King Williamstown, Alice, Albany, Somerset 
East, Fort Beaufort, Fort Glamorgan and, 
simply, Queenstown. Here too is to Ik* 
found what is called the 1820 Settlers’ 
Monument, built in tribute to British 
colonists who came to occupy laud seized 
from our forebears and to help guarantee 
the safety of the spoils, for the benefit of 
Country and Empire. 

‘Had those forebears had the advantage 
of education and access to your outstanding 
cultural heritage, they would have found 
the words of one of the citizens in 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus most apposite to 
describe their attitude towards the Great 
Britain ofthe day. 

‘Ia:t us hear the disenfranchised and 
dispossessed citizen of that day: 

“We are accounted poor citizens, the patri- 
cians good; 

What authority surfeits on, would relieve 
us . . . 

The leanness that afflicts us, the object of 
our misery. 

Is as an inventory to particularise their 
abundance; 
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Our sufferance is a gain to them. 

Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we 
become rakes: 

For the gods know, 

I speak this in hunger for bread, 

And not in thirst for revenge.” 

( Coriolanus , Act I Scene I ) 

‘For a century after that cry of despair 
would first have been heard, what defined 
the relations between our peoples was a 
continuous clangour of arms, one of whose 
military highlights was the famous Batrle of 
lsandhlwana when the Zulu armies won the 
day. 

‘Eight decades ago, my predecessors in 
the leadership of the African National 
Congress came to these venerable Houses 
to say to the Government and the legislators 
of the time that they, the patricians, should 
come to the aid of the poor citizens. 

‘With no pikes to accompany them, 
because the British armies had defeated 
and disarmed them, they spoke eloquently 
and passionately of the need lor the 
colonial power to treat them as human 
heings equal to the 1820 Settlers, and 
others who wafted down from Europe 
before and after 1 820. 

‘As eloquently and passionately, the 
British rulers of the day spoke in these 
Houses to say they could not and would not 
amend their agenda with regard to South 
Africa to address the interests of that 
section of our population which was not 
white. 

‘Despite that rebuff and the terrible cost 
we had to bear as a consequence, we return 
lo this honoured place neither with pikes, 
nor a desire for revenge, nor, even, a plea to 
your distinguished selves to assuage our 
hunger for bread. 

‘We come to you as friends. 

‘We have returned to the land of William 
Wilberforce who dared to stand up to 
demand that the slaves in our country 
should be freed. 

"We have come to the land of Fenner 
Brockway who, through his Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, was as concerned about 
our liberty as he was about the 
independence of India. 

‘We are in the Houses in which Harold 


Macmillan worked - he who spoke in our 
own Houses of Parliament in Cape Town in 
I960, shortly before the infamous 
Sharpeville Massacre, and warned a 
stubborn and race-blinded white oligarchy 
in our country that “the wind of change is 
blowing through this continent ..." - he to 
whom a South African cartoonist paid 
tribute by having him recite other 
Shakespearean words - “Oh pardon me 
thou bleeding piece of earth, that 1 am 
meek and gentle with these butchers!” 

'We have come as friends to all the 
people of the native land of the Archbishop 
Trevor Huddleston, who in his gentle 
compassion for the victim resolved to give 
no quarter to any butcher. His sacrifices for 
our freedom told us that the true 
relationship between our people was not 
one between poor citizens, on the one 
hand, and good patricians, on the other, 
but one underwritten by our common 
humanity and our human capacity to touch 
one another’s hearts across the oceans. 

‘We come to you as friends, bearing with 
us, to you and the nations you represent, 
warm greetings from the hearts of millions 
of our citizens. Even in the most lifeless of 
historical seasons, two hundred years would 
be loo long a period for the force of change 
not to break free. 

‘Change has come to our country loo, 
perhaps at last, but bringing with it joy, the 
promise of a belter future and a protracted 
festival of hope across the globe. 

‘Racism is a blight on the human 
conscience. The idea that any people can 
be inferior to another, to the point where 
those who consider themselves superior 
define and treat the rest as sub-human, 
denies the humanity even of those who 
elevate themselves to the status of gods. The 
millions of graves strewn across Europe 
which are the result of the tyranny of 
Nazism, the decimation of the native 
peoples of the Americas and Australia, the 
destructive trail of the apartheid crime 
against humanity - all these are like a 
haunting question that floats in the wind: 
why did we allow these to happen! 

‘It seems to us that, as the ordinary 
people of the world came to understand the 
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real nature of the sysu*m of apartheid, they 
decided that they would not permit that 
their response to that question should he to 
hang their heads in shame. We take this 
opportunity onc e more to pay tribute to the 
millions of Britons who, through the years, 
and like others everywhere else in the 
world, stood up lo say - no to apartheid! 

‘Our emancipation is their reward. We 
know that the freedom we enjoy is a rie:hly 
textured gift handcrafted by ordinary folk 
who would not allow that their own dignity 
as human beings should be insulted. 

‘In the acceptance of that gift is 
contained an undertaking by our people 
that we shall never again allow our c ountry 
to play host to rac ism. Nor shall our voices 
Ik: stilled if we sec* that another, elsewhere* 
in the world, is a victim to racial tyranny. 

‘But above all else, we believe that our 
c harge is to fulfil the wishes of all humanity, 
including our own people, to ensure (hat 
the enormous and sustained universal 
effort which translated into the defeat of 
the system of apartheid, achieves its related 
purpose of transforming South Africa into a 
democratic, rum-racial, non-sexist, peaceful 
and prosperous country. 

‘No soc iety emerging out of the grand 
disaster represented by the apartheid 
system could avoid carrying the blemishes 
of its past, lias the new South Africa 
emerged out of nothing, it would not exist. 
The being it has assumed, dictated by its 
origins, constitutes a veritable school of 
learning about what needs to be done: still 
to end the system of apartheid. The 
Jeremiahs who lie in wait, ready to blame 
the present for its past and, seeing the 
ghosts of the past that still stalk our land, 
believe these ghosts to represent the failure* 
of the new reality. These Jeremiahs 
represent a breed that has convinced itself 
that we cannot succeed in building the 
beautiful South Africa that we and millions 
of others, including yourselves, have dared 
dream of. Yet had we not had that capacity 
for success. South Africa would not be 
where it is today. 

‘The first founding stone of our new 
country is national reconciliation and 
national unity. The fact that it has settled in 


its mortar needs no advertising. If it were 
not so, the blood in the streets would 
trumpet it loudly that we had failed to 
achieve acceptance of the need for all our 
people, black and white, to live together in 
peace, as equals and as citizens bound 
together by a common destiny. 

‘Our second founding stone is the 
establishment of a democratic system which 
ensures that all citizens have an equal right 
and an equal possibility to determine their 
future. It prohibits the option of tyranny 
and dictatorship and it guarantees the 
fundamental human rights of all our 
people-. Within that broad framework, like 
other nations, we continue the struggle lo 
find ways and means by which to involve the 
citizen as intimately as possible in the 
system of governance, cognisant of the 
historical process which is redefining the 
role of the politician, taking away from 
these professions the powers conferred by 
the notion that they, exclusively, have a 
special ability to govern. 

‘Furthermore, recognising the diversity 
of our society, our new Constitution 
provides for the establishment of a 
Commission for the Promotion and 
Protection of the Rights of Cultural, 
Religious and Linguistic Communities. This 
will ensure that our people as a whole have 
an additional instrument in their hands to 
enable them to avoid the emergence of any 
situation in which ethnic and other tensions 
might drive us back to apartheid solutions 
or to an imitation of the cruel example of 
Bosnia. 

‘Our third founding stone must surely be 
that we end the enormous race and gender 
disparities in wealth, income and 
opportunity we have inherited from our 
past and whose continued impact on our 
society necessarily subtracts from the 
achievement of the goals of national unity 
and reconciliation. Here we are confronted 
with a protracted struggle which is 
intimately bound up with our fourth 
founding stone, this being the rebuilding 
and modernising of our economy and 
setting it on a high, sustainable growth path 
to end poverty, unemployment and 
backwardness. 
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‘None of us can underestimate the 
complexity of the challenge that faces us 
with regard to the laying of these latter two 
founding stones. At the same time, relying 
on our own resources and people and as 
part of the world community of nations, we 
have every reason to be certain that we will 
succeed. In this context, we must refer to 
the mood of the masses of our people who 
correctly expect that freedom must be 
attended by a better life for all. But because 
they are poor, these millions understand 
the time and effort ii will take to graduate 
from walking barefoot to the comforts of a 
truly decent existence. What they expect is 
not a great leap forward, but a steady and 
visible advance in the improvement of the 
quality of their lives, with them 
participating actively in die process of 
determining the pace and direction of that 
advance, and not merely waiting passively to 
be recipients of benefits that will be 
delivered by an authority from which they 
are otherwise alienated. 

‘It may be difficult to understand the 
enormous creative force released among 
the people by the fact that, lor the first time 
in centuries, they have a government which 
they can correctly claim as their own and 
whose very reason for existence is to serve 
the interests of these millions; and that they 
are builders of a society in which the 
individual is by law protected against any 
possible tyranny from the stale. 

‘It is from this well of hope, engagement 
and confidence in the future that the 
ordinary citizens of our country are 
appropriating the concept we have laid 
before them of “Masakhane” - a Ngumi 
word which means “let us build one another 
together’*. As important a founding stone as 
the rest, is the fact that we arc an African 
country. With all our colours and races 
combined in one nation, we art; an African 
people. The successes we seek and must 
achieve in polidcs, the economy and social 
development are African successes which 
must be part of an African renaissance. 
They are integrated within a process which 
must lift and banish the clouds of despair 
that continue to cast a dark shadow over our 
continent. Had we the peremptory powers, 
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long would we have proclaimed - lux fiat! 

‘It is perhaps in this regard that our 
presence here today might, as we have said, 
symbolise the closing of a circle which for us 
has been two centuries in the drawing. For 
centuries, an ancient continent has bled 
from many gaping sword wounds. At an 
earlier time, it lost millions of its most able 
sons and daughters to a trade in slaves 
which defined these Africans as fit for 
slavery because they were African. To this 
day we continue to lose some of the best 
among ourselves because the lights in the 
developed world shine brighter. An ancient 
continent disgorged into the hands of 
foreigners what lay in its bowels and in the 
fertility of its soils, seemingly so profusely 
that it had to send scouts here to ascertain 
whether it was true that the streets of 
London are paved with gold! 

‘The continent bleeds, still, struggling to 
service a foreign debt it can neither afford 
nor afford to repudiate. The louder and 
more piercing die cries of despair - even 
when that despair results in half-a-million 
dead in Rwanda - the more these cries seem 
to encourage an instinctive reaction to raise 
our hands so as to close our eyes and ears. 
Both of us have been part of this unfolding 
tragedy, watching, waiting, troubled, not 
knowing what beast born of this 
superhuman suffering slouches towards 
Bethlehem to be born, to borrow the words 
of an Irish poet. But this we must know, that 
none of us can insulate ourselves from so 
catastrophic a scale of human suffering. In 
the end, the cries of the infant w'ho dies 
because of hunger or because a machete 
has slit open its stomach, will penetrate the 
noises of the modern city and its sealed 
windows to say: am I not human too! 

‘To close the circle, let our peoples, the 
ones formerly poor citizens and the others 
good patricians - politicians, business 
people, educators, health workers, 
scientists, engineers and technicians, sports 
people and entertainers, activists for 
charitable relief - join hands to build on 
what we have achieved together and help 
construct a human African world, whose 
emergence will say a new universal order is 
born in which we are each our brother’s 
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keeper. 

‘And so let that outcome, as we dose a 
chapter of two centuries and open a 
millennium, herald the advent of a glorious 
summer of a partnership for freedom, 
peace, prosperity and friendship. Thank 
you.’ 

Source: Speech by' President Mandela to 
the Houses of Parliament, 1 1 July 1996. 


EU General Affairs Council 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech at the European 
Union General Affairs Council on 15 July. 

He said that he ‘would like to wish the Irish 
Presidency very great success over the next 
six mouths and 1 believe that the agenda 
which you will be presiding ewer, Mr 
Chairman, will be a very important one. It is 
against a background of some difficult deci- 
sions in various parts of the world, some of 
which the European Union will be directly 
associated with. 

Bosnia 

‘The situation in Bosnia is approaching one 
of these regular moments of grave difficulty 
with the uncertainly over the Bosnian elec- 
tions. That is going to require some very 
concentrated thought so that we ensure a 
satisfactory outcome. 

Helms- Burton 

‘I believe that the President’s remarks 
about the Helms-Burton legislation arc very 
timely. This is a matter that goes to the very 
heart of the relationship between the 
United States and other countries, not just 
F.uropean countries, also its own neigh- 
bours in North America. It is going to be 
necessary to respond in a very clear way so 
that there is no uncertainty about the 
strength of feeling on this issue. 

Terrorism 

‘You mentioned Northern Ireland and of 
course 1 very much welcome the commit- 
ment of your own government towards 
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close co-operation with the United 
Kingdom government. We have seen 
recently in Saudi Arabia, and in other coun- 
tries troth in Europe and elsewhere how ter- 
rorism is an international problem. It 
requires an international response and a 
much more sophisticated and effective co- 
operation by the international community 
is a necessary pre-condition to beat the ter- 
rorists. The Extradition Convention repre- 
sents progress in the right direction. But we 
must sadly perhaps realise that there are 
people, including people in the IRA, who 
are committed to violent terror. That is 
going to require a tough arid united 
response to protect the public. 

‘Can 1 now turn to the specific issues of 
the Presidency’s owti agenda over the next 
six months, and 1 would comment briefly 
on four items - on the ICC, on enlargement, 
on the World Trade Organisation and on 
the Middle East peace process. 

Intergovern mental conference 

‘Firstly, on the Intergovernmental 
Conference, 1 strongly welcome the extra 
impetus which Florence has given to the* 
Intergovernmental Conference and I 
endorse the* intensive programme of work 
proposed by the Presidency to meet the 
Florence objectives. We should today ask 
our Winking Party representatives to get 
down to two things. Firstly, the discussion of 
treaty text. My experience is that when 
negotiations get down to treaty language, 
differences often appear much less marked 
than when discussion is at a more general 
and theoretical level. And secondly, there 
needs to be a focused analysis on those 
issues which are technically difficult or have 
far reaching implications, like flexibility, or 
defence and the fight against cross-border 
crime. I welcome the Presidency’s aim to 
table the first draft of the: revised treaty by 
December. This will of course need to 
include square bracketed alternatives to 
rellect differing views, but let us do our best 
to whittle down these differences in 
advance, and that is perhaps what our 
Ministerial sessions should focus on. 
Ministerial sessions on the 
Intergovernmental Conference so far have 
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been of little practical benefit. We have all 
made fairly general speeches, whereas 
Ministerial sessions ought to be much more 
focused, much more specific, in order to 
resolve some of the differences, at the very 
least to identify clearly what these differ- 
ences are. 

Enlargement 

‘1 turn now to the second theme - the ques- 
tion of enlargement. We must ensure that 
the Intergovernmental Conference, howev- 
er inadvertently, does not delay the crucial- 
ly important task of enlargement. 1 know 
that the Presidency will work hard to give 
real substance to the pre-Acccssion strategy' 
and to ensure that opportunities such as 
tomorrow’s Association Councils with 
Poland and Hungary are exploited to the 
full to help prepare the applicant countries 
for membership. We also have much to do 
to make the F.uropean Union ready to 
accommodate new members. That is in part 
the purpose of the Intergovernmental 
Conference. 

‘We must also press ahead with the 
reform of the Community’s agricultural and 
structural policies. 1 very much hope that at 
the December European Council we shall 
he able to take forward our review on the 
basis of further reports from the 
Commission, as we agreed in Madrid in 
Decenther of last year. 

World Trade Organisation 

‘Can 1 turn now to the third of the four 
points I wanted to make on the World 
Trade Organisation [WTO]. The WTO 
meeting in Singapore in December will be 
something of a landmark. It will be the first 
Ministerial of this fledgling organisation 
and we are determined that it should grow 
and fill the new and larger role agreed for 
it in Marakesh. I welcome the Presidency’s 
plans to provide us with an opportunity to 
prepare the ground for Singapore thor- 
oughly. We must confirm the European 
Union’s commitment to achieving real 
progress towards a more liberal world trad- 
ing system. It is one of the keys not only to 
the prosperity of our own citizens, but to 
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the prosperity and stability of our trading 
partners around the world. There is a grow- 
ing interest in a commitment towards 
achieving global free trade by 2020. That 
may seem an ambitious objective but it is 
one that could make an enormous contri- 
bution to prosperity both in Europe and 
elsewhere. W'e must recognise that the 
European Union does still have a reputa- 
tion for having combined an internal mar- 
ket within its borders with a less than gen- 
erous approach, and imaginative approach, 
to developing trading opportunities with 
the rest of the world. W'e should use the 
Singapore Ministerial as a way of demon- 
strating that the European Union is not 
restrictive in its approach, that it is not 
exclusive in its attitude towards trading lib- 
eralisation but is willing to see these matters 
develop in a truly global sense. 

Middle East peace process 

‘Finally can 1 turn to the Middle East peace 
process. I strongly agree with the 
Presidency that the Middle East peace 
process must be a priority for us. The 
F.uropean Union has a large stake in peace 
and stability in the Middle East. It now faces 
the challenge of a new Israeli government 
whose leaders we know opposed the Oslo 
agreements at that time. The Florence 
Declaration made clear the European 
Union’s interest in the continuation and 
success of the peace process. It is also an 
even-handed statement of the principles 
that must be observed if the peace process 
is to succeed. Clearly the most important 
thing now is for the agreements that have 
been made to be implemented by all par- 
ties. For the Israelis this means in the first 
instance the commitment to deploy from 
Hebron. 

‘The other immediate imperatives are 
relaxations of the closures of the West Bank 
and Gaza and the resumption of high level 
contacts between the Israelis and the 
Palestinians. The new Israeli government 
must be given time to formulate their 
policies. W’e recognise that security is a vital 
priority for Israel. The European Union is 
working hard, for example with counter- 
terrorism assistance for the Palestinians. To 
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boost that security we have to ensure that 
security and the peace process are seen as 
inter-related and that the one does not 
impede the other. True and lasting security 
lies in an equitable settlement between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours, basetl on 
land tar peace where the rights of all have 
been concerned. 

'The European Union will have a major 
role to play in helping to maintain the 
momentum of the peace process. We need 
to follow up the Florence Declaration, 
maintain our economic support for the 
Palestinians and not allow the peace 
process to slip between the lingers of the 
world, like sand, and thereby lie dissipated. 

Source: Intervention speech by Mr Rifkind, 
(General Affairs Council, Brussels, 15 July 
199b. 

Shorter Notes 

FIRST MEETING OF THE OXFORD 
FORUM 

The first meeting of the Oxford Forum, 
announced by the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor Kohl on 29 April, took place at 
Brasennse College, Oxford from 28 June-1 
July. Delegations of UK, US and German 
parliamentarians, academics and senior 
officials took part. 

British Ministers attending included Mr 
Stephen lfonell, Mr William Waldcgrave, 
Sir Nicholas Bonsor, Mi Jeremy Hanley, and 
Mr David Willetts. 

The Forum consisted of discussions on 
the issue of ‘welfare reform in western 
democracies' followed by meetings in 
I /melon with the Prime Minister, Mr John 
Major, and the Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Malcolm Rifkind, and the British/ 
American and British/German 

Parliamentary Groups. 

The Forum is an initiative of the Foreign 
Secretary aimed at strengthening trans- 
atlantic links between parliamentarians. 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 27 June 1996. 
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UK/SAUDI ARABIA 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, gave an interview to the BBC 
World Service en route tojedda on 1 July. 

Asked if the Ai-Masari episode was now 
over, Mr Rifkind said that ‘Mr Masari 
continues to make some very disagreeable 
statements, statements that cause very 
genuine concern, which were well reported 
last week. But I don’t think they have any 
significance with regard to the United 
Kingdom's relations with Saudi Arabia. I 
believe that Britain and Saudi Arabia have 
an exceptionally good, close and 
constructive relationship and it is going 
from strength to strength.’ The 
Government had ‘no time for the remarks 
that he makes. 1 believe some of the recent 
comments have Iteen both distasteful and 
appear to have been equivocal, to say the 
least, about the atrocity in Dhahran last 
week. So 1 believe his remarks are pretty 
appalling and in that sense we believe that 
he is a very negative force.’ Clearly, they 
would pay ‘a great deal of attention to what 
he says. If he breaches the law of the United 
Kingdom then, as would happen with 
anyone who breaks the law, action would be 
taken against him.' However, he believed 
that Mr Ai-Masari appeared ‘to have 
become less significant in recent weeks. He 
is l>eing increasingly seen in Britain, as well 
as elsewhere, as a rather extreme figure with 
little authority.’ 

Asked why he was visiting Saudi Arabia, 
Mr Rifkind said that Britain had ‘for many 
years [had! a very good, warm and 
constructive relationship because Saudi 
Arabia is a force for stability and 
moderation in the Middle East. The Saudi 
Arabian and United Kingdom governments 
have co-operated very closely on not only 
defence issues, in the Gulf war for example, 
but also on other matters since then.’ 

The interviewer said that some major 
defence and construction companies were 
complaining that they had lost vital 
contracts because of Mr Al-Masari. Mr 
Rifkind said that there was no evidence for 
this. ‘What one can see is what has 
happened to overall British exports to 
Saudi Arabia. Last year British exports to 
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Saudi Arabia actually went up by eight or 
nine per cent. In the first three months of 
this year they went up by a further 20 per 
cent. And the bulk of these exports are not 
even military matters or matters related to 
the armed forces, they are normal exports 
of civilian goods. So at a time when our 
exports are increasing substantially, I don’t 
think there is any evidence to point to any 
discrimination against British companies.’ 

He went on to say that he would like to 
see ‘and I am sure our Saudi friends would 
like to see ... a continuing warm 
relationship whereby we co-operate closely 
on matters where there is a common 
interest. We work along with other 
responsible governments for progress in 
the Middle East on the peace process, 
where we work very closely with 
governments throughout the world in 
combating the international scourge of 
terrorism. Saudi Arabia has experienced 
some savage, vicious, terrorism, so has the 
United Kingdom. We must have the 
maximum co-operation because terrorism 
is an international crime and therefore 
needs international action to deal with it.' 

He would be discussing ‘ways in which 
the international community can act more 
closely and more effectively to deal with 
terrorism. One of the proposals that we 
have put to a number of countries, which is 
being quite well received, is that there 
should be a new instrument added to the 
1951 Convention on Refugees whereby 
anyone who is aiding and abetting 
terrorism should not be entitled to claim 
the normal right of asylum as a refugee 
under that convention. The convention was 
never designed to be a help to terrorists in 
evading their proper responsibilities. This is 
a proposal which is being seriously looked 
at by the international community.’ This 
would deal ‘with people who are inciting 
terrorism and are either funding terrorism 
or actively supporting it in a way that clearly 
would be incompatible with die normal 
refugee status.' 

Source: Interview given by Mr Rifkind to 
the BBC World Service, en route Jedda, 
Monday, 1 July 1996. 


RUSSIAN ELECTIONS 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, issued 
the following statement on 4 July about the 
Russian elections: 

‘I am delighted by the successful 
completion of the Presidential elections in 
Russia and warmly welcome the re-election 
of Boris Yeltsin as President. 

‘The success of the elections shows that 
democracy has taken firm root in Russia. 
Their result is not only a personal triumph 
for President Yeltsin but also a vote for 
continued political and economic reform. 1 
believe this will confirm Russia on the path 
of stability and rising prosperity. 

‘I look forward to continuing to work 
closely with President Yeltsin, and to further 
steps forward in relations between Britain 
and Russia.* 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 4 July 1996. 

KASHMIR KIDNAP 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr Jeremy 
Hanley, issued the following statement on 4 
July about the hostages in Kashmir. 

‘It is now a year since Keith Mangan, Paul 
Wells and the other tourists were abducted 
in Kashmir. Our thoughts are with their 
families, who are suffering such anguish as 
the search for their missing relatives goes 
on. 

‘We continue to work on the basis that 
the hostages are alive, although ii has been 
many months since we have had conclusive 
evidence to confirm this. We are making 
everv effort to establish their whereabouts, 
and if they are alive to secure their release. 
We shall continue to work closely with the 
Indian Ciovernment as they pursue their 
investigations, as well as with the other 
governments involved. 

‘The Prime Minister has sent messages to 
the Indian and Pakistani Prime Ministers, 
thanking them for the co-operation 
extended by their authorities, urging them 
to continue their efforts, and promising 
that we will continue to do everything we 
can to help. 
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'We shall remain in daily contact with the 
families throughout their ordeal.’ 

Asked to amplify Mr Manley’s statement, 
the Foreign Office spokesman said that 
‘There has been no conclusive evidence for 
at least six months that the hostages are still 
alive,' He confirmed that the Prime 
Minister's messages to the Indian and 
Pakistani Prime Ministers had been sent 
within the last few days and that Britain 
remained in daily and hourly contact with 
the Indian authorities. 

Source: Foreign Sc Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 4 July 1996. 

AID SPENDING 

Record level of financial flows to develop- 
ing countries 

The Minister for Overseas Development, 
Lady Chalker, welcomed the publication on 
1 7 June by the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development’s (OECD) 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 
of otlicial figures that show that external 
financial Hows to all developing countries 
combined (including private flows) rose 
substantially for the fifth successive year. 

In 1995 private flows rose to $170 billion 
(from $132 billion in 1994) in current 
prices. This increase more than offset a fall 
in official development assistance from 
$59.2 billion to $5H.B billion. In real terms, 
official development assistance fell by ten 
per cent in 1995 and aid fell as a proportion 
of GNP in 14 of the 21 DAC Member 
countries, including all of the countries of 
the G7. This led to a fall in the DAC! average 
ODA/GNP ratio to 0.7 per cent in 1995. 

The UK's official aid to developing 
countries maintained its volume at $3.2 
billion in 1995 but fell by six per cent in real 
terms. At 0.29 per cent of GNP in 1995, the 
UK is above the DAG average and is the 
sixth largest aid donor in volume terms. 

L,ady Chalker said: T welcome the record 
level of financial flows to developing 
countries, and the continuing growth in 
private sector investment. These private 
flows are a vote of confidence in the 
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economic future of the developing world. 

‘I am also pleased to note that, at a time 
when the average official development 
assistancc/GNP ratio for ail DAC donors fell 
from 0.30 to 0.27, the UK remained above 
liie average at 0.29 per cent. The UK aid 
programme remains substantial and of high 
quality, it is rightly recognised internationally 
for its effectiveness, poverty focus and 
emphasis on encouraging the private sector. 

‘I welcome the DAC’s new strategy set out 
in the report Shaping the 21st Century: The 
Contribution of Development Co- 
operation. This recognised that official 
development assistance is an essential 
investment, complementing other 

international support and reinforcing the 
self-help efforts of developing countries to 
achieve progress towards specific goals’. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 17 June 1996 


Aid to Rwanda 

Britain announced on 26 June that it was to 
give a further package of assistance to help 
Rwanda worth up to £5 million. 

1 .ariy Chalker announced the new 
assistance at the second Rwanda Round 
Table hosted by the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) in 
Geneva to raise support for the 
Government of Rwanda's medium term 
economic programme. In making the 
announcement Lady Chalker said: 

‘Rwanda has made significant progress 
since the tragic events of 1994. The road to 
recoveiy has not been easy. But as the 
Round Table has shown solid progress has 
been made. This new assistance is designed 
to help the Government do more to cany 
forward the process of national 
reconciliation and build a strong and 
peaceful Rwanda.’ 

Britain has contributed almost £122 
million to the Rwandan crisis since April 
1 994, including its share of EC aid. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 26 June 
1996. 
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Commonwealth Development Corporation 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rif kind, has made (wo appointments to 
the Board of Commonwealth 
Development Corporation (CDC) . Russell 
Seal joined the Board on 1 March 199fi. 
Hari Shankar Singhania will take up his 
appointment from 1 July 1996. 

Born in 1942, Mr Seal joined the British 
Petroleum Company pic in 1964. Having 
held a wide range of appointment is BP he 
became Managing Director in 1991. Mr 
Seal is married with three sons. 

Mr Singhania is President of the JK 
Organisation, the fourth largest industrial 
group in India. He has also held 
appointments in a large number of trade 
and public bodies, including the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, India’s 
Board of Trade, the Indian Council for 
Agricultural Research (ICAR) and the 
Population Foundation of India. Mr 
Singhania was born in 1932. 

The CDC is a public corporation whose 
fundamental purpose is to contribute to 
the development of overseas countries by 
investing ecpiity and loan capital in, and 
providing management services support 
to, the operations of financially viable and 
developmental!)' sound business 
enterprises in the private sector. CDC 
currently operates in some 50 countries. 
At 31 December 1995 the Corporation 
had investments totalling £1.5 billion in 
369 businesses. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 1 July 1996. 

Restructuring of the Polish Bank for Food 
Economy 

I.ady Chalker announced on 4 July the 
Know How Fund’s (KHF) project to restruc- 
ture the Polish Bank for Food Economy 
(BGZ). This project, worth some £13 mil- 
lion, will be the KHF’s biggest project to 
date. 

The announcement was made during a 
meeting between Lady Chalker and Mr 
Roman Jagielinski, Polish Deputy Prime 


Minster and Minister for Agriculture, at the 
House of Lords. 

Representing 25 per cent of the whole 
Polish banking sector BGZ, in common 
with other hanks across the region, has a 
large number of bad debts. The largest 
debtors are all agro-processing enterprises, 
which are inextricably linked to BGZ 
because of the scale of their debt. The 
resolution of the problems of BGZ and its 
debt enterprises, therefore, is crucial to 
the future of both the banking and the 
agricultural sector. 

A challenging project for KHF, the 
problems of BGZ are on a scale greater 
than any so far tackled. The project will 
have to provide technical assistance to the 
debt workout department in BGZ and the 
debtor enterprises, including a large 
amount of (raining. It may also provide 
some limited financial assistance to 
provide working capital to help the 
enterprises get started on their new 
commercial looting. 

There are also important social 
dimensions to the project. BGZ enterprises 
are located in rural areas, many of which 
are one company towns, providing not 
only employment but leisure, welfare and 
emergency services for the local 
population. A £1.5m social fund has been 
included to assist with the social 
consequences of restructuring. 

The project will be operated by British 
and Polish consultants, trainers and non 
governmental organisations. There may 
also, in the long term, be investment 
opportunities for British businessmen 
interested in restructured Polish 
enterprises. 

The Know How Fund is Britain's 
programme of bilateral technical 
assistance to the countries of central and 
eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. It aims to support their transition 
to pluralist democracy and a market 
economy' by the provision of British skills 
in a range of sectors such as finance and 
privatisation, and by encouraging British 
investment in the region. Over £230 
million has been spent through the KHF 
since its inception in 1989. It is 
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administered by the Overseas 
Development Administration and the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 4 July 1996. 


£60 million for South Africa 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, 
pledged a further £60 million of British aid 
to South Africa during his talks at Downing 
Street on 10 July with President Nelson 
Mandela. 

This pledge maintains the UK. 
Government's support for the political and 
economic transition of South Africa. The 
aid will be used to promote development in 
priority sectors agreed by the Prime 
Minister and President Mandela: 


education, good governance, health, rural 
development and small enterprise 
development. 

In April 1994 the British Government 
pledged £60 million bilateral aid, plus the 
UK share of EC aid and Commonwealth 
Development Corporation programmes. 
Most of that bilateral aid has now been 
committed to projects in the priority 
sectors. 

This new pledge of aid will continue work 
in the focus sectors with particular 
emphasis on education. This is an area in 
which President Mandela takes a 
particularly close interest and where he is 
determined to shift the balance of 
resources to previously disadvantaged 
communities. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 10 July 1996. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


Chancellor’s statement on 
ihe summer economic 
forecast 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, made a statement on the 
summer economic forecast on 9 July. 

He said that it showed ‘rising growth, con- 
tinued low inflation and improving public 
finances. The UK economy is now enter- 
ing its fifth year of economic expansion 
and low inflation. 

‘The UK has enjoyed the strongest 
recovery since 1992 of any major 
European country. Last year the economy 
grew by 2.5 per cent. At the time of the 
Budget, 1 forecast that growth would pick 
up to three per cent this year. But UK 
exports have been affected by 
disappointing growth in continental 
Europe. And manufacturing output has 
been subdued as demand has partly been 
met by running down excess stocks built 
up last year. My latest view is that output 
will grow at a healthy rate of 2.5 per cent 
this year, strengthening to 3.25 per cent in 
1997. 

‘My growth forecast implies a strong 
pick up through this year and next. I am 
confident that this can be achieved. 
Consumer spending will be a major force 
for expansion. People will spend more as 
their income and wealth are boosted by 
recent tax cuts, lower mortgage rates, 
rising employment, rising house and 
equity prices, and windfall gains. 

‘Living standards are rising. Tax cuts 
and faster growth in real personal 
Jisposable income mean that a family on 
average earnings is expected to be about 


£450 better off in real terms in 1996-97. 
That is £4,500 better off than in 1978-79. 1 
expect real personal disposable income to 
grow by 2.5 per cent in 1996 and by three 
per cent in 1997. 

‘But this forecast is not just about 
stronger consumer demand. The 
economy will benefit from reviving 
demand in Europe, stock adjustment in 
manufacturing running its course, and 
rising business investment. 

‘All serious commentators share my 
view that the UK economy will strengthen 
through this year and that stronger 
growth will continue next year. The OECI) 
expect the UK to be easily the fastest 
growing major European economy in both 
1996 and 1997. 

‘The turnaround of the labour market 
in this recovery has been faster than in any 
other on record. I, like the OECI), put this 
down to this Government’s supply side 
reforms which have made the UK a more 
flexible and less inflation-prone economy. 
We are already into the fourth year of 
good news on jobs. The number of people 
in jobs has been boosted by ovci 700,000 
since the recovery began. Unemployment 
has fallen by over 800,000 and I expect it 
to go on falling. 

‘Underlying inflation has been below 
four per cent for 3.5 years, the longest 
period of sustained low inflation for 
nearly 50 years. We are well on course to 
hit the Government's inflation target of 
2.5 per cent or less by the end of this year. 
I expect underlying inflation to be 2.5 per 
cent by the end of 1996 and 2.25 per cent 
by the middle of 1997. 

‘Our excellent inflation performance 
has enabled me to cut interest rates four 
times since last year’s Budget to 5.75 per 
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cent. Mortgage interest payments have 
followed them down, to their lowest level 
for 30 years. 

‘Government borrowing is coming 
down, not quite as fast as 1 expected, but 
it is unambiguously coming down. The 
PSBR in the past financial year was £32.2 
billion, £3 billion higher than anticipated 
at the time of the Budget. This was due to 
lower than expected tax receipts. I expect 
the PSBR to come down to £27 billion in 
1996-97 and £23 billion in 1997-98. This 
will represent a significant achievement. 
We will have cut borrowing as a share of 
GDI* in half between 1993-94 and 1996- 
97. I am determined to stick to sensible 
fiscal policy. My commitment to keep the 
PSBR coming down towards balance in 
the medium term remains as strong as 
ever. 

‘We have continued to achieve the tough 
spending targets which I set in my last three 
Budgets, taking £53 billion off public 
spending plans. Our plans for this year are 
very tough. The last Budget allowed for real 
growth of less than 0.5 per cent over the 
Survey. Later this month my Cabinet 
colleagues will be setting a remit for the 
coming spending round. I expect it to be 
tough again. I know the Treasury always 
says the spending round is going to be 
tough, but this year we have even made 
provision for extra wet towels. 

‘I expect the share of national income 
that goes on public spending to fall sharply 
over the forecast period from 42.5 per cent 
in 1995-96 to just 40.25 per cent in 1997-98, 
fast approaching the Government’s target 
of 40 per cent. 

‘I am not setting economic policy for the 
next year, or even just the next four 
months. 1 am setting economic policy for 
success in the next five, ten or 20 years: for 
year after year of healthy low inflationary 
growth. I am setting policy to give Britain a 
bright future as a competitive, flexible and 
dynamic world-beating economy of the 21st 
century.’ 

Source: Chancellor’s statement on the 
Summer Economic Forecast, 9 July 1996. 


The Private Finance 
Initiative 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, addressed the 
Confederation of British Industry (CBI) 
conference on the Private Finance Initiative 
(PFI > on 1 6 July. 

lie said that ‘Business men and women 
know the value of ground-breaking ideas. 
Innovative ideas account for your success in 
selling your services and products to your 
customers. We are here today to talk about 
a ground-breaking idea that this 
Government has pioneered, the Private 
Finance Initiative. 

‘The Private Finance Initiative is about 
the Government focusing on the services it 
is there to provide, and delivering them in 
the most efficient way. Increasingly the 
answer has been to become a purchaser of 
services rather than a provider.’ Business 
customers ‘base their decision [to huyl on 
the quality and value for money of the 
goods and services yon sell. Exactly the 
same should apply to the services the 
Government supplies to the public. 

‘Modern governments should not believe 
they will convince the electorate that they 
are a better government because they own 
more buildings. What counts with the voter 
is the quality of the services provided from 
those buildings. The PFI is about delivering 
better services by combining the strengths 
of the public and private sec tors working in 
partnership, each focusing on the areas it 
does best. This approach, drawing on the 
strengths of each party, also underlies the 
allocation of risk in PFI projects. The party 
that can manage the risk at the lowest cost 
should be responsible for it. As the 
Financial limes was kind enough to 
acknowledge, the PFI heralds the end of the 
bad old days - BAD - Build And Disappear. 
These were the days when the public sector 
paid a builder to put up a structure. The 
builder promptly took his fee and 
disappeared to the next project, leaving us 
with the job of recruiting thousands ol 
public officials to design maintain and 
operate assets and equipment, and to pick 
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up the bill for any defects subsequently 
discovered. Alistair [Ross Goohey] has 
coined the term BA BO - Build and Beetle 
Off - which l like even better. 

‘What the Private Finance Initiative 
acknowledges is that the real strength of the 
British public sector lies in providing core 
services to our citizens, such as die British 
National Health Service which is the envy of 
the world. And not in building, renovating 
or redecorating office blocks which your 
average civil servant is less adept at. We 
would all rather have headteachers 
concentrating their considerable talent on 
the school curriculum, rather than on the 
purchase and maintenance of the school 
gymnasium or the boilers. 

‘ The CBI’s report into PFI is an excellent 
piece of work. It recognises that the 
initiative is “valuable and essential" and that 
it promises “significant economic benefits’’. 
I am delighted that the CBI welcomes the 
determined efforts of the Government to 
foster the PFI market. 1 share with them the 
goal of reaching a common understanding 
across the public sector and private sectors 
of where and how PFI works hest - and a 
commitment to deliver results. The key 
thing, as we all know, is to cut out the delays, 
the frustration and the wasted costs as we all 
go up the learning curve. We have to bridge 
two cultures: keeping the concept of public 
accountability for public money and 
combining it with private managers’ sense 
of urgency, speed of decision making, cost 
consciousness and can-do approach to 
problem solving. 

‘We may not reach this goal overnight, 
but get there we will. Let’s look at 
privatisation. When that initiative was three 
years old we had done around a £1 billion 
of deals. Our critics had some knock about 
fun. Today we have £60 billion in deals. 
British Steel has been transformed from a 
chronic loss-maker to a profitable market 
leader. Gone are the days when people 
waited months for their telephone to be 
connected. Three years into the PFI, the 
same process is underway. Real deals are 
being done. Public servants need 
encouragement to try things in a different 
way. They will get that encouragement from 
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the Prime Minister downwards as his recent 
seminar with senior Cabinet colleagues 
showed. Ministers know that their 
involvement and leadership combined with 
the expertise of the Private Finance panel 
are essential u> gel tip to the speed wo now 
need to achieve. If we get behind the 
people who are bringing about change, and 
pay less attention to those who are keen to 
magnify each stumbling block along the 
way, we will reach our destination sooner. 

‘And PFI is happening. Over 1,400 
possible projects have been identified. Well 
over 100 are in procurement today. And 
every week theory is being translated into 
reality. On 20 June the DSS announced its 
preferred supplier for an £60 million 
partnership to develop and run its estate in 
Newcastle. The previous clay the* DfEF. 
announced another package of pathfinder 
projects in education, boosting the total to 
34 with a capital value of some £300 million. 
Work is underway on construction and 
operation of two new prisons in Bridgend 
and Fazakerley which are expected to 
deliver substantial savings compared with 
traditional procurement. 

‘The Channel Tunnel rail link and the 
Second Severn Crossing have been followed 
by the signature of five contracts to build, 
manage and maintain major road schemes. 
£120 million of private sector investment 
will help introduce a new benefit payment 
card to streamline services to the public and 
tackle fraud. Over 30 health sector schemes 
have been let and some of the smaller ones 
completed. Complex hospital p» qjects were 
always going to be the biggest challenge, 
but those too are now coming through. 

‘The private sector response has been 
excellent. Over 6,000 private sector firms 
have registered an interest with the Private 
Finance Panel. And the financial markets 
are following suit. We have seen a first PFI 
bond issue by the Road Manageine*- 
Group. Equity funds to invest in or - 
projects are springing up at Innisfr*' PEI 
C1BC Wood Gundy, at BZW 
C Iharterliouse. 

‘Quite understandably, the C-> the GBI 
to bring their considerable-tference, 16 
bear. The Treasury Select 
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have conduc ted a comprehensive enquiry. 
We are listening to what others have to say 
and we art: responding. Action to 
implement many of the CBI’s ideas and 
many of the recommendations of the 
Committee are already in hand. We are 
constantly tuning the PF1 process and 
learning l'rom experience. 

‘In April we published our new 
procurement guidelines. These smooth the 
process for us, make it shorter, and drive 
down your bidding costs. The guidelines 
were welcomed by the construction 
industry and the CBl, but we will not rest 
on our laurels. The Financial Secretary. 
Michael Jack, and 1 want to make sure these? 
guidelines are being followed. Arid we are 
open to ideas about how they can be 
improved. But let's not overlook the 
business opportunities these contracts 
represent. They offer a three in one 
package - Design, Build and Operation 
business rolled into one. It is worth 
spending a little time to get it right. 

‘In May we removed a major VAT hurdle 
for hospital and other property - related 
projects. Also in May, my colleague David 
Curry announced a new package of 
changes to the local authority finance 
regulations. This will open the way for new 
capital services that will score in public 
expenditure as the services are delivered 
rather than up front. 

‘In June, the Private Finance Panel 
published guidelines on "Risk and Reward" 
in PFI contracts, and on the appointment 
of advisors in PFI projects. We arc investing 
in skills. The number of civil servants with 
formal PFI training is about to hit the 2,000 
mark. The training course, which is run for 
us in partnership with people who have 
'•rurally done PFI deals, has been very' well 
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negotiating position. We have undertaken 
to publish our total forward spending 
commitments in the Budget Red Book 
each year. 

‘This is all part of our action plan 
announced shortly after the last Budget. 
While the Government has been fine- 
tuning the initiative, it has not let the PFI 
stand still. The Initiative is now growing at a 
huge rate. We now have £5.5 billion capital 
of projects agreed; by 1998-99 we will have 
£14 billion. And that is just the capital 
value. Typically, in such projects, the 
service, maintenance and operating 
business could be some two to three times 
the value of constructing the 
infrastructure. The UK economy cannot 
afford to miss out on the gains to he had 
from the PFI. 

‘1 am sometimes told that PFI deals will 
only work on contracts with a capital value 
of £20 million or more. But the facts prove 
otherwise. The NHS have signed dozens of 
deals for small-scale projects such as car 
parks, incinerators, clinical equipment and 
staff accommodation. Of course the big 
distric t general hospitals that are coining to 
fruition are the star attraction. But surely 
none of us want to deny local communities, 
and smaller businesses, the opportunity to 
benefit from the services that the PFI can 
deliver? And it’s not just confined to health. 
We now have recreational facilities for a 
school in Stockport with a capital cost of 
only £600,000. The* beauty of it is that it 
costs the school nothing - the contractor 
makes his money from charging users out of 
school hours, which means that the local 
community benefits as well. We have very 
worthwhile projects for less than £1 million: 
waste/energy management schemes, IT 
projects. 

‘I want to make PFI, both as a business 
opportunity and as a service provision, 
available to the widest possible extent. 1 
don’t want anybody to miss out. 

‘Of course I accept there are certain 
areas where PFI will not work, for example 
with front line defence equipment where 
the public sector needs to be in total 
control, or with minor one-off repairs to 
Government buildings where it would be 
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disproportionately costly to structure a 
continuing payment scheme. But PFI is all 
about pushing back the boundaries. I want 
the ingenuity of our civil servants 
harnessed towards identifying new 
public/private partnerships, not being 
encouraged to slip back into the old public 
ownership route. 

‘As the Government is transforming itself 
from being an owner of assets to a 
purchaser of services, we are becoming 
much more interested in the cost of service 
procurement and increasingly less 
interested in the cost of ownership. After 
all, when you catch a train it is not the cost 
of the train, but the price of the ticket, the 
reliability of the journey time and the 
quality of the service that counts in 
deriding which is the best way to travel. 
Why should it be any different when the 
Government buys capital intensive services 
for the taxpayer? 1 

‘By specifying a service requirement in 
terms of outputs, with a view to maximising 
value for money over the life-cycle of the 
contract, the PFI has spawned an 
embryonic PFI industry. 

‘The construction and engineering 
industries have always been the key partners 
of Government in infrastructure projects. 
When it coinc.s to the PFI, everyone gets a 
piece of the action: hotel groups, utility 
companies, travel operators (National 
Express and Virgin) and facilities 
management specialists who participate 
with the construction companies in 
. providing a solution to the Government's 
service requirement. Also benefiting are the 
financial and professional communities, 
including all the leading finance houses, 
law firms, accountants, IT specialists and 
associated services. PFI is a significant 
activity within the City of London, with most 
major institutions having a dedicated PFI 
function. We are also seeing private sector 
consortia springing up, providing one-stop- 
shops lor the public sector purchaser. 

‘All of these players contribute essentially 
to a new business sector - the PFI industry. 
Since I became Chancellor, the PFI debate 
has shifted. In the beginning the complaint 
was that there were not enough holes in the 


ground - loo little activity. Now the charge 
from some quarters seems to be that we are 
pressing ahead too fast with not enough 
rules in place. And there is a worry as to how 
much it will all cost. Now that the deals are 
coming through, I am happy to encourage 
my officials, as they have already done, to 
start drawing up blueprints and guidelines 
of PFI deals. 

‘PFI is definitely here to stay. The 
number of seminars and conferences my 
officials and ministerial colleagues are 
invited to are testament to this. Even our 
political opponents don’t dispute that it’s 
here to sta\. The PFI is now embedded as 
part of the fabric of public/private business 
life. And interest is not just confined to the 
this country. We have a steady stream of 
visitors from places as diverse as the Middle 
East and North America beating a path 
through our door to study the British 
model. Companies that do it well here are 
well placed to repeat their success in 
overseas markets. The PFI will become, like 
privatisation, another great British export. 

‘We are finding more and more areas 
where it ran help. Recreational facilities for 
our schools which also benefit the local 
community. Flight simulators for our armed 
forc es. Of course we arc learning all the 
time. W'e always said we would do as 
experience of projects taught us what the 
initiative was capable of achieving and what 
our private sector partners could oiler in 
terms of innovative ideas to meet our needs. 

‘We do not pretend we have got 
everything right from day one, or that 
there are no lessons to be learned. Quite 
the opposite. We actively seek out people 
who, like many in the audience, have first 
hand experience to come and speak to us. 

‘No doubt there will be obstacles along 
the way. But the pri/.e of new business 
opportunities and better services for the 
taxpayer is one we will go on striving for. 
The results are there for all to see. The PFI 
has come of age.’ 

Source: Chancellor’s speech to the CB1 
Private Finance Initiative conference, 16 
July 1996. 
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Shorter Notes 

FIRST TRADE MISSION TO BOSNIA 

The Department of Trade and Industry 
(DTI) took a group of businessmen to 
Sarajevo to explore opportunities arising 
out of the massive international reconstruc- 
tion effort required in Bosnia. I.ed by 
Martin Laing, Chairman of the British 
Overseas Trade Board, the team visited 
Sarajevo, Pale, Tu/.Ia and Banja l.uka from 
30 June to 5 July. 

Manufacturers of low cost housing, power 
generation equipment, steel frames for 
factories and bridges as well as major 
construction and project management 
companies were among the companies 
taking part. 

Following on from its successful Bosnia 
Reconstruction Conference held in April, 
the mission is the next stage in DTl's 
programme to encourage British 
companies to take lull advantage of the 
business opportunities arising out of the 
reconstruction of Bosnia. 

Speaking before his depaartnre, Mr 
Laing said that ‘Although it is early days in 
the reconstruct ion process, this is an 
excellent time for the DTI to take a business 
leant out to Bosnia. There is a major job to 
be done out there. British companies across 
a wide range of sectors have both the 
experience and expertise to help in 
reconstruction work. 

‘We will be able to assess at first hand the 
current situation, meet the key people 
involved in reconstruction, leant more 
about die priority sectors and how, by co- 
operation, we can help the Bosnian people 
get their country back on its feet.’ 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 28 June 1996. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL RAIL LINK 
PROJECT 

J Henry Schroder and Co Ltd in 
conjunction with Deloitte & Touche have 
been appointed as financial agent to 
safeguard the Government’s financial 
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interest in the Channel Tunnel Rail Link 
following the choice of Ixmdon and 
Continental Railways (LCR) as promoters 
of the project. 

Their role will be to provide expert 
financial advice to the Government on all 
aspects of the project including LCRs 
financial proposals and progress. 

It is usual for the Department to appoint 
financial, technical and legal advisers for 
the Private Finance Initiative projects 
because of the ongoing public interest in 
them. The Development Agreement signed 
with LCR provides for advisers to have 
access to LCR’s stall', data and plans. LCR 
are obliged to provide advisers with regular 
progress reports. 

London and Continental Railways were 
appointed on 29 February 1996 to take the 
Channel Tunnel Rail Link project forward. 
The appointment took effect on 31 May 
1996 with LCR taking control of European 
Passengers Services (the UK arm of 
Euioslar) and Union Railways on that date. 

Competitions for all three advisers 
(financial, legal and technical) were 
launched in December 1995 and, in the 
case of the financial and technical advisers, 
announced in the Official Journal of the 
European Communities (contracts lor legal 
services are exempt Irom this 
requirement). The Department recently 
announced the appointment of a group 
drawn from Mott Macdonald, Parsons and 
Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners as 
technical advisers, and McKenna and Co as 
legal advisers. 

Source. Department of Transport press 
release, 26 June 1996. 


KOREAN INVESTMENT IN BRITAIN 

The largest single investment - in the UK 
and in Europe? - by the Korean company, 
LG, was welcomed on 10 July by the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr Ian 
Lang. 

1.G, Korea’s third largest conglomerate, 
announced their intention to locate their 
£1.66 billion manufacturing investment 
near Newport in South Wales. The 
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company already manufactures microwaves 
and CTVs at Washington in the North East, 
and this latest, and by far the largest, project 
consists of investments by both LG 
Electronics (LGE) and LG Semiconductors 
(IXiS). The project will include cathode ray 
tube and semiconductor wafer fabrication 
and assembly. It will create 6,100 jobs over 
six years. 

It represents the largest single inward 
investment the UK has ever seen and one of 
the world’s largest investments outside 
Korea by a Korean firm. 

Mr Lang said he was 'absolutely delighted 
that the United Kingdom has been 
successful in attracting this significant 
major investment from Korea and 
congratulate the Welsh Development 
Agency and the Invest in Britain Bureau on 
winning a project of such significance. Not 
only is this project the largest investment by 
a Korean company to come to the United 
Kingdom, it also represents the largest 
single investment the UK has ever seen. 

‘With more than 20 Korean companies 
already manufacturing in Britain or 
committed to doing so, we now have by far 
the largest share of Korean investment in 
the European Union. Investments by 
Korea’s conglomerates - such as LG, 
Samsung, Daewoo and Halla - have been 
followed by smaller but significant 
investment announcements from Fine 
I'.lectromechanics, Sung Kwang and Poong 
jeon. 

‘Korean companies come here because 
the United Kingdom’s business 
environment makes it the ideal base from 
which to tackle their wider European 
market. They stay and expand here because 
of the quality and flexibility' of our labour 
force, because of the first-class science and 
technology base and because London, the 
business hub of Europe, provides all the 
services they need to run internationally 
competitive businesses. These factors are 
borne out by I.G’s positive experience in 
the North East of England and their current 
decision to invest in South Wales. 

‘Yesterday I reported bumper inward 
investment figures for last year (1995/96). 
Today’s announcement gives a terrific boost 


to the inward investment picture for this 
year.’ 

As well as the Welsh Development 
Agency, both the British Embassy in Seoul 
and the Invest in Britain Bureau of the DTI 
were in contact with LG from an early stage 
of the project in an effort to bring it to the 
UK. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
pressrelease, 10 July 1996. 


INDUSTRY URGED TO MEET 
TECHNOLOGY CHALLENGE 

A programme to help industry tackle the 
challenges of changing technology' was 
announced on 10 July by the Education and 
Employment Minister, Mr James Paice. 

Mr Paice said: ‘We must meet head on the 
impact of new technologies on the skill 
needs of British industry if we are to 
increase our competitiveness in world 
markets. 

This is an important initiative which will 
enable Industry Training Organisations, 
working both separately and in 
partnerships, to prepare businesses in each 
of the sectors to make better use of 
emerging technologies.’ 

Training organisations across twelve 
business sectors nationwide will investigate 
how they can make the best use of the 
newest technologies as they develop, as part 
of the Department of Education and 
Employment's (DIKE) contribution to the 
Government’s ‘Technology foresight 
Programme'. 

The sectors include: Construction; 
Finance-; Retail: Engineering; Broad- 
casting/media; Clothing; Leisure/tourism; 
Steelmaking; Surface coatings; Information 
Technology; Telecommunications; and 
Commerce. 

The Programme, announced in the 1993 
White Paper liral'ising Our Potential , is 
designed to identify emerging technologies 
over the next decade and the- strategies that 
will be needed to exploit them. The DfF.F, is 
providing £350,000 development funding 
for the projects and the work will be co- 
ordinated by the National Council for 
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Industry Training Organisations and the 
Science, Technology and Mathematics 
Council. 

Welcoming the initiative, the Minister Tor 
Science and Technology at the Department 
of Trade and Industry. Mr Ian Taylor, 
added: “The expert panels set up under the 
Technology Foresight Programme rightly 
emphasised the importance of education 
and training in enhancing business 
competitiveness. 1 am delighted that the 
DIKE has responded so positively to their 
recommendations. This initiative will make 
a key contribution to Foresight’s 
implementation and underpins Dll’s 
Information Society Initiative.’ 

Source: Department for Education and 
Employment, 1 1 July 1996. 


UK AGENDA FOR WORLD TRADE 
ORGANISATION CONFERENCE 

The Trade Minister, Mr Anthony Nelson, 
said on 12 July that agreeing further 
significant measures for international trade 
liberalisation must he the key objective of 
December’s World Trade Organisation 
ministerial conference in Singapore. 

Mr Nelson was speaking in Singapore 
after meeting Mr Yeo, the Singapore 
Minister for Trade who will c hair the WTO 
ministerial conference. 

Mr Nelson said that ‘December’s WTO 
ministerial conference must not simply 
endorse the important work already- 
achieved but must look forward towards 
increased multilaUTal trade liberalisation. 
It mil be an opportunity to take some 
important steps clown the road towards the 
ultimate goal of global free trade. 
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‘That’s why I want to see an ambitious 
agenda for the conference. Tariff 
reductions, harmonisation of standards, 
strengthened protection for intellectual 
properly, simplified rules of origin and 
stronger public procurement rules will be 
top of the UK’s list for discussion and 
action. 

‘I also hope we can focus work on the 
early elimination of tariff's on information 
technology and other products. More 
generally we must prepare the way for a new 
global round of trade negotiations in the 
next lew years. 

‘As the Trade Minister of a fellow major 
trading nation and host of the first WTO 
ministerial meeting, I am delighted that Mr 
Tong told me in our meeting that he agreed 
we must maintain the momentum towards 
global free trade - starting with substantial 
new work in Singapore.’ 

Mr Nelson said it was important that the 
WTO ministerial conference didn’t get side- 
tracked onto issues that did not promote 
further trade liberalisation. 

‘Labour standards in particular is an issue 
that I feel is belter addressed by the 
International Labour Organisation rather 
than at the WTO conference. There is a 
danger that this issue will divert attention 
away from the real agenda of promoting 
trade through liberalisation, which must be 
the best way to raise living standards. ’ 

Mr Nelson and Mr Yeo also discussed 
opportunities for increased trade and 
investment between the UK and Singapore, 
and the possibility of collaboration on 
major joint venture projects in the Asia 
region. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 12 July 1996. 



Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


International Whaling 
Conference 

The Fisheries Minister, Mr Tony Baidry, 
reported to the House of Commons on 4 
July about the outcome of annual meeting 
of the International Whaling Commission 
(IWC) held in Aberdeen on 24-28 June. 

In answer to a Parliamentary Question Mr 
Baidry said: 

‘The International Whaling Com- 
mission's 48tli annual meeting was held in 
Aberdeen from 24 to 28 June. The UR 
delegation was composed of officials from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, assisted by officials front the Foreign 
& Commonwealth Office and the 
Department of the Environment and 
representatives of environmental 
organisations. 

‘The United Kingdom’s principal 
objective at this meeting was to ensure that 
the moratorium on commercial whaling, 
‘which has been in force since I98fi, was not 
weakened in anyway- 1 am pleased to report 
that, this was achieved. A request by Japan 
for a quota of 50 minkc whales for its coastal 
communities, which wc and many others 
considered would have breached the 
moratorium, was once again rejected. Tfie 
UK’s opening statement made it clear that 
we would continue to oppose all efforts to 
end the moratorium, for the reasons set out 
... on 8 May. 

‘The UK and New Zealand put forward a 
proposal for a ban on the use of the electric 
lance, which is used to kill whales that are 
wounded, but not killed, by an explosive 


harpoon. Although this received a wide 
measure of support; it did not secure the 
majority of three quarters of those voting 
needed for adoption under IWC rules. 
However, it was clear that our argument 
that the electric lance is inhumane was 
widely accepted; even many of those who 
voted against a formal ban did not favour 
continued use of the electric lance. Japan, 
while continuing to defend its use of the 
electric lance, indicated that it planned to 
undertake research into possible 
alternatives, and would he reporting the 
results to the next IWC meeting. The IWC. 
will be returning to this issue then. 

‘The United States presented a proposal 
for an aboriginal subsistence whaling quota 
of five grey whales for its Makah Indian 
Tribe, and the Russian Federation sought a 
quota of five bowhead whales lor 
indigenous peoples in Siberia. Both 
proposals aroused a good deal of concern, 
and as discussions progressed it became 
evident that neither was likely to obtain the 
three quarters majority needed for 
adoption. In these circumstances, both the 
United States and the Russian Federation 
withdrew their proposals. 

‘Little progress was made on developing 
a Revised Management Scheme (RMS), 
which is being devised to regulate all 
aspects of any future commercial whaling 
which might he permitted in the future. 
The United Kingdom continues to 
participate constructively in this work, as we 
believe that if commercial whaling ever did 
resume it would be essential to have in 
place tough and enforceable procedures to 
ensure that whaling only took place on 
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stocks that were at healthy levels and was on 
a fully sustainable basis. The IWC did, 
however, endorse new' guidelines on 
carrying out surveys and on calculating 
estimates of whale numbers; it also agreed 
new procedures designed to ensure better 
IWC oversight of these activities. 

‘At the Scientific Committee Meeting 
there was a lengthy discussion of new 
estimates ol minke whale numbers in the 
North East Atlantic. The Committee 
eventually agreed that the most recent 
estimate, derived from a survey carried out 
in 1995. was adequate for use in the Revised 
Management Procedure (the part of a 
future RMS under which catch limits for a 
particular stock would be calculated) and 
Norway claimed that this justified its 
decisimt to increase the number of whales it 
is planning to take this year under its 
commercial whaling operations. Most 
countries, however, continue to believe that 
Norway’s whaling activities weaken both the 
moratorium and the authority of the IWC. 
and a resolution was adopted by a large 
majority calling on Norway to reconsider its 
objection to the moratorium (tinder which 
Norway is legally entitled to continue 
commercial whaling) and to halt all 
commercial whaling operations 

immediately. The UK strongly supported 
this resolution. 

‘We also supported a resolution calling 
on japan to stop its scientific whaling and, 
iti particular, to halt all scientific whaling 
within the Southern Ocean Sanctuary. 
Again, this was adopted by a very large 
majority. 

‘In the Scientific Committee the outcome 
of the recent workshop on the effects ol' 
climate change on cetaceans was discussed, 
and steps were* agreed to take forward work 
on this important issue. These were fully 
endorsed by the IWC itself through a 
resolution adopted by consensus. It was 
agreed, in particular, that the Scientific. 
Committee would set up a standing working 
group to co-ordinate its work on 
environmental change, and that it would 
seek increased co-operation with other 
international organisations working in this 
field. 
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‘A number of other issues were discussed 
during this meeting. The UK introduced a 
resolution on small cetaceans, which was 
adopted by consensus, drawing attention to 
earlier resolutions on threatened species of 
small cetaceans and encouraging the 
Scientific Committee to continue to identify 
species under threat and to advise on 
possible remedial action. A resolution was 
adopted on whalewatching; this endorsed 
guidelines proposed by the Scientific 
Committee and drew these to the attention 
of coastal states responsible for regulating 
wbalewatching. Resolutions were also 
adopted on improving controls on trade in 
whalemeat and calling on Canada, which 
withdrew front the IWC in 1982, to rejoin 
the IWC if it wishes to authorise aboriginal 
subsistence whaling. 

‘Overall, this was a satisfactory meeting 
for the UK, and we achieved most of our 
objectives. While we were not successful in 
securing a ban on the use of (he electric 
lance, we made encouraging progress and 
are well placed to take the issue up again 
next year at the IWC’s 49th annual meeting, 
which will take place in Monaco in October 
1997.’ 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
And Food press release, 4 July 1996. 


Climate change in the UK 

A report published on 2 July said that 
extreme climate events, such as droughts, 
flooding and storms could become more 
frequent in the United Kingdom as a result 
of climate change. 

Based on an analysis of the results of cli- 
mate prediction models, the UK Climate I 
Change Impacts Review Group say the J 
north west of the country may become wet- 
ter, with more flooding, while the south east 
could have less rain and be more prone to 
drought. The effect of climate change over 
the next 30 years could be to push the cli- 
mate zones northwards by as much as 200 
kilometres. 

Announcing the report, the 
Environment Secretary, Mr John Glimmer 
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said that while ‘it may seem attractive tor 
the south of England to inherit the climate 
presendy enjoyed by the residents of the 
Paris Basin and the Loire, this shift has also 
disadvantages. 

‘Such change could have far-reaching 
effects on our society, the environment and 
the global economy. Climate change will 
not simply cause warming on a global scale 
but could also result in much more 
dramatic changes at the local level, such as 
droughts, floods and more f requent storms. 

‘Water shortages could have an effect on 
our biodiversity, with certain threatened 
species of animals, such as the mountain 
hare and ptarmigan, disappearing while we 
gain more diverse species of insects and 
butterflies. 

‘Climate change will also effect the way 
food is grown, throughout Europe, and 
thus on the wider economic infrastructure. 
It will also impact on key businesses, such as 
the insurance industry. 

‘A recent report, from the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change, confirms that man's activities have 
had an impact on the climate. It answers 
effectively those sceptics who have refused 
to believe the evidence before them. There 
is now a wide consensus among our 
scientific experts that climate change will 
have an increasing impact. 

‘Because it is a global problem, all 
countries have a responsibility to take 
action to mitigate its effects. Unless we act 
now, the consequences outlined in this 
report will cost us and our children dear in 
the not too distant future. 

‘The UK is now on target to meet its Rio 
commitments. But globally more needs to 
be done. Later this month the world’s 
environment ministers will meet in Geneva 
as a follow-up to last year’s Berlin Climate 
Change Conference. 

‘There it will be the European Union 
who will take the lead. Increasingly Europe 
is setting the world pace and it is Britain 
which has made that possible. 

‘We cannot do it on our own, but we can 
insure that the strength of the European 
Union is put behind effective global action. 
That’s why I shall be pressing for radical 


and effective change in Geneva. 

‘First, I shall be urging all the developed 
countries to honour their commitments to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 
levels by 2000. Second, 1 shall be pressing all 
developed countries to reduce emissions by 
five to ten per cent below 1990 levels by 
2010. 

‘This is an issue which we cannot afford 
to ignore, and where doing nothing is not 
an option.' 

The report highlights far-reaching 
impacts that are anticipated if climate 
change is not arrested: 

- wildlife could be lost or forced to move 
north 

- insect pests may increase 

- crop losses and water restrictions are 
likely. 

Impacts would not be confined to the 
environment, hut could rut right across the 
British economy with insurance claims 
escalating in response to higher levels of 
subsidence, flooding, storms and a receding 
coastline. 

The group which was set up to provide an 
expert review of the potential impacts of 
climate change in the l T K, to inform policy 
and identify uncertainties that might be 
tackled with further research, was chaired 
by Professor Marlin PariY of University 
College London. By 2050, scientists predict 
a temperature increase from 9°G, to around 
10.6 C, sea level rise of 35 cm and an 
increase in the frequency of storms. Whilst 
total rainfall will increase by ten per cent, 
UK rainfall patterns will be accentuated 
with the north west getting wetter and being 
more prone to flooding and the south east 
drier and more susceptible to droughts. 

The UK is likely to experience mixed 
effects of climate change. Beneficial effects 
may include: enhanced limber yields and 
improved forestry, the introduction of new 
crop varieties, an extended butterfly season 
and opportunities for tourism and 
recreation. 

Adverse effects facing the UK may 
include: eroded soils, undermining 

agriculture and biodiversity; crop yield 
losses and farming zones pushed north, 
stresses on vulnerable habitats with 
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migration of certain species north; loss of 
certain niche species such as alpine woodsia 
fern, tufted saxifrage, hart's tongue fern 
and oak fern, dry regions beset bv water 
supply and quality problems, human health 
problems and increased insurance claims 
arising from increased stonniness, 
subsidence, flooding as well as receding 
coastlines accentuated in the south east by 
sinking land. 

Reinforcing the finding of the IPCC that 
the planet's climate is changing with far 
reaching impacts to the global environment 
and economy, the CCIRG report provides 
insight on how the UK might be affected by 
climate change. The IPCC and UK reports 
emphasise the gravity and scale of impacts 
that nations face at the national and global 
level. 

The report is being launched prior to the 
Second Conference of the Parties to the UN 
Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(FCCC) in Geneva from 8-19 July. The 
Geneva meeting will be considering the 
recently published scientific findings of the 
IPCC second assessment report and 
addressing the need to make significant 
reductions in the emissions of greenhouse 
gases. 

The UN FCCC 

The LIN FCCC In June 1992 the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development (RIO Earth Summit) the 
Framework Convention on Climate Change 
was adopted and has now been ratified by 
over 150 countries. Parties to the 
Convention have agree commitments that 
include developed countries aiming to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 
levels by the year 2000. 

The first Conference of the Parties in 
Berlin in 1995 agreed the Beilin Mandate 
for negotiations on commitments beyond 
2000 to be concluded by the third 
conference in 1997. 

The UK is not only on track to meet its 
commitments made in Rio in 1992, but 
emissions of greenhouse gases are likely to 
be four to eight per cent below the 1990 
levels by the year 2000. 

Recognising that the UK is vulnerable to 
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the effects of climate change and that it is a 
global problem requiring international 
action, Mr Gummer will be pressing other 
developed countries at the Geneva meeting 
to ensure that their existing commitments 
are met. He has called for developed 
countries to agree to aim to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions by five to ten per 
cent below 1990 levels by 2010. 

Parties are bound by the Convention to 
promote and co-operate in scientific 
research to further understanding and 
address uncertainties on the effects of 
climate change. The CCIRG report is part 
of this process. 

The IPCC The Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change (IPCC) was jointly 
established by the World Meteorological 
Organisation (WMO) and the United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
in 1988 to review scientific information 
available 1 on climate change, assess the 
environmental and socio-economic, impacts 
of climate change and formulate response 
strategies. Its second assessment report was 
published in early June 1995. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 2 July 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

THE PRICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

UK production industries spent £2.3 billion 
in 1994 on protecting the environment. A 
report published by the Department of the 
Environment showed that most spending is 
for the protection of water, 43 per cent of 
the total. Air pollution control accounted 
for 28 per cent and waste management, 22 
per cent. About half of this expenditure was 
on capital equipment (£1,200 million) and 
half on current expenditure (£1,140 mil- 
lion). 

The report, the first of its kind, was 
carried out to estimate the level of 
expenditure by companies on pollution 
control and to quantify the burdens on 
industry from compliance with exisdng 
standards and regulations. Environmental 
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protection expenditure in production 
industries accounted for 1 .5 per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in these 
industries and 0.4 per rent of total GDP. 

The £2.3 billion figure quoted includes 
expenditure by production industries on 
pollution abatement and disposal of waste 
products generated by their own processes. 

It does not cover expenditure by waste 
management and waste waLer treatment 
industries on disposal of wastes from 
households, public and commercial sectors. 
(Inclusion of figures from these sectors 
would increase total capital expenditure 
considerably. Overall, capital investment by 
the waLer industry in England and Wales on 
water and sewerage services amounted to 
£2.5 billion in 1994/95). 

I’he survey was praised by Environment 
Secretary John Gummer who said it was an 
important analysis of industry's spending 
on environmental protection. ‘These 
estimates are vital in assessing the burden 
on industry, and to gauge how much is 
being spent in relation to associated 
environmental benefits from the 
prevention or abatement of pollution 
emissions. 

‘It is also a valuable indicator on the 
effects of environmental standards and 
regulations on UK industries and tlieir 
competitive position in Europe and the rest 
of the world. Our environment is an 
important natural resouice that needs 
protecting. Industry has a pivotal role in 
keeping it clean’. 

Compared with other European 
countries the UK spends about the same in 
relation to GDP as the average of the higher 
spending countries in Europe, 0.42 per cent 
for the UK compared with an average of 
0.43 per cent for France, Germany and the 
Netherlands but more than the average for 
Italy, Portugal and Spain, 0.12 per cent. 

Looking at expenditure by different 
sectors of industry, just over one-fifth, 2 1 
per cent of total environmental spending 
was carried out by the chemicals industry. 
Other important spending sectors were the 
food processing industry, 14 per cent of 
total environmental spending, and the 
paper and pulp industry, 13 per cent. Seven 
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industries accounted for 70 per cent of total 
expenditure on the environment. 

The survey also estimated expenditure by 
size of company; the largest companies, 
over 500 employees, accounted for almost 
half of total expenditure, 46 per cent, and 
less than 10 per cent of spending was 
accounted for by the smallest firms with less 
than 50 employees. These figures are 
roughly equivalent to the shares of 
manufacturing output by these groups of 
companies. 

Il also asked for information about 
income and savings arising from 
environmental protection activities. The 
analysis indicates that around £130 million 
of income and savings can be directly 
attributed to pollution control, 70 per cent 
of which result from sales of waste by- 
products. Net spending by industry on 
environmental protection amounted to 
£2.2 billion. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release. 26 June 1996. 


INTERNATIONAL ACID RAIN 
COMMITMENTS 

The Government published a consultation 
paper setting out its proposals for a national 
strategy for reducing emissions of sulphur 
dioxide, on 27 June. 

The Environment Minister, Lord Ferrers, 
in reply to a Parliamentary Question said: 

‘Because of the rapid progress which is 
being made in the United Kingdom in 
reducing emissions of sulphur dioxide - one 
of the main constituents of acid rain - we are 
on course to meet our international 
obligations under the second UNFCE 
Sulphur Protocol. We have today published 
a consultation paper setting out our 
preliminary conclusions on how this will be 
achieved. 1 have placed a copy in the 
Library’ of the House. 

‘Under the terms of the Protocol, the 
United Kingdom is committed to reducing 
national emissions of sulphur dioxide by 80 
per cent by 2010 compared with 1980 levels. 
This target is to be met through 
intermediate reductions of at least 50 per 
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cent by 2000 and 70 per cent by 2005. 

‘The paper shows that, in the light of 
current programmes for reducing 
emissions, particularly from power stations, 
the targets for 2000 and 2005 should be met 
without the need for additional measures. 
Over the longer term, we propose to keep 
the position under review in the light of any 
measures which may be required to meet 
short term air quality standards - on which 
we shall shortly he publishing a 
consultation draft of a National Air Quality 
Strategy - and any new initiatives in this area 
which may he agreed by the European 
Community. 

‘The paper also reviews the performance 
of the existing National Plan, whic h gives 
effect in the* United Kingdom to the 
requirements of the EC. Large Combustion 
Plant Directive, and sets out proposals for 
changes in its future operation. The aim of 
these changes will be to ensure future 
allocations of emissions quota under the 
National Plan are more closely in line with 
regulatory consents under Integrated 
Pollution Control. 

‘The Environment Agency has 
introduced new flexibilities in the revised 
authorisations lor the electricity supply 
industry in England and Wales which allow 
the generators to switch emissions between 
stations, provided that no adverse impact 
oil the environment occurs. The Agency is 
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now examining how these arrangements 
can be extended to allow emissions to be 
similarly adjusted between different 
industrial plants by mutual agreement of 
the operators. Under the revised National 
Plan for large Combustion Plant, there is 
no longer any gain in providing a scheme of 
transferable sulphur emissions quotas as 
was originally envisaged.’ 

Sulphur dioxide is one of the principal 
gases which causes acid rain, a pollutant 
which damages ecosystems, kills freshwater 
life and contributes to forest and building 
damage. In June 1994, Environment 
Secretary John Cummer signed the second 
Sulphur Protocol of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe 
(UNECE). Under this Protocol the UK has 
agreed to secure a reduction of at least HO 
per cent in its national annual emissions of 
sulphur dioxide by 2010 compared with 
1980 levels. This target is to be achieved 
through intermediate reductions of at least 
50 per cent by 2000 and 70 per cent by 
2005. 

The Sulphur Protocol is the latest in a 
number of Protocols to control 
transboundary air pollution agreed under 
the UNECEs Convention on Long Range 
Transboundary Air Pollution. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 27 June 1996. 
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The term 'Britain' is used informally in the Suniry oj Current Ajjnirs 
mean the l 1 tiited Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
‘Great Britain’ comprises England, Wales and Scotland. 



External Atlairs and Defence 


Helms-Burton Legislation 

in answer to a question about the United 
States Helms-Burton legislation, which will 
expose companies using property in Cuba 
which was confiscated from American com- 
panies to action in United States courts, a 
Foreign Office spokesman said on 5 August 
that the UK ‘has been at the forefront of 
efforts to promote effective action at the 
EU level in response to Helms-Burton. This 
is reflected in the recent General Affairs 
Council Conclusions. 

‘We know that the Commission are 
working on proposals for EU legislation 
designed to protect European companies 
against the provisions of Helms-Burton. We 
look forward to seeing these when they 
emerge. 

‘This is, of course, a complicated legal 
area. But we do not rule out the need for 
action at the EU level.’ 

Source: Foreign Sc Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 5 August 1996. 

Sanctions Legislation 
Against Iran/Libya 

In answer to a question about United States 
legislation on sanctions against Iran and 
Libya, the Foreign Office spokesman 
referred to his reply to a question on 24 
July namely: 

‘We have vigorously lobbied against this 
legislation both bilaterally and with our EU 
partners. We agree that there should be a 


common Western policy on Iran and Libya. 
But we cannot accept US pressure on its 
allies to impose sanctions under the threat 
of mandatory penalties on our companies 
carrying out trade with these countries in 
the oil and gas sectors. The way forward 
must he through bilateral and multilateral 
consultations. 

‘In April the European Council 
instructed the Commission to consider 
retaliatory measures if the Iran/I.ibya 
legislation was passed into law. We shall now 
be urgently consulting with our EU 
partners.' 

Source: Foreign 8c Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 25 July 1996. 

EU Intergovernmental 
Conference 

The Foreign Office spokesman announced 
on 29 July that Britain had ‘circulated two 
working papers in the Intergovernmental 
Conference concerning the Common 
Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP). Both 
develop UK ideas contained in the 
Government’s White Paper on the IGC: A 
Partnership of Nations. 

‘The first paper offers possible terms of 
reference for a CFSP Representative - a 
single figure, appointed and tasked by the 
Council of Ministers to represent the 
agreed foreign policy of the fifteen member 
states to the rest of the world. 

‘The second paper sets out a possible 
model lor enhancing foreign policy 
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planning and analysis through a modest 
strengthening of the Council Sec retariat in 
Brussels. ’ 

Source: Foreign K- Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 29 July 1996. 


Chinese Nuclear Test 

The Foreign Office spokesman, asked on 
29 July about the Chinese nuclear test, said 
that Britain did not ‘intend to comment on 
the test itself; that is a matter for the 
Chinese government. However, we note the 
Chinese have said that, following yester- 
day’s test, they will adopt a moratorium 
forthwith. 

‘This means that all of the - declared 
nuclear weapon states have* now indicated 
that (hey do not plan to carry out more 
tests. This is good news as the Conference 
on Disarmament resumes to conclude 
negotiations on a CTBT |Comprehensi\e 
Test Ban Treaty] . 
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We hope that this will encourage all 
others to join in concluding the CTBT, as 
the Prime Minister said on Friday, on the 
basis of Ambassador Ramaker’s text, so 
that the Treaty can be opened for 
signature in New York in September. We 
share the international community’s 
strong wish that yesterday’s test should be 
the last ever.’ 

Mr Major’s statement on Friday 26 July 
read as follows: ‘I would like to put on 
record today the British Covernment’s 
firm support for the swift agreement of a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. We 
believe that the text tabled by the 
Chairman, Ambassador Kamaker, in 
Geneva on 28 June offers the best prospect 
for this. I ttrge all those involved in the 
negotiations to give* Ambassador 
Ramaker’s text their full support when the 
Conference on Disarmament resumes on 
29 July.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman. 29 July 1996. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


Trade figures 

Balance of payments 

The current account was in deficit by £1.1. 
billion in the firs! quarter of 1996 com- 
pared to a deficit of £1.2 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1995. 


The capital account showed a net 
outflow of £5.2 billion in the first quarter 
of 1996, compared to a revised net inflow 
of £7.5 billion in the fourth quarter of 
1995. 

Identified net external assets were £70.0 
billion at the end of the first quarter of 


Trade Trade in Investment Transfers Current 

in goods services income balance 


seasonally adjusted: £ billion 


1994 

CM 

-2.9 

+ 1.0 

1995 

Qi 

-1.6 

+ 1.7 


Q2 

-3.3 

+ 1.5 


Q3 

-3.5 

+ 1.6 


CM 

-3.2 

+ 1.1 

1996 


-3.5 

+0.9 


Visible trade is now referred to as trade in 
goods, and the invisibles category no longer 
appears, but the three main categories 
within invisibles (services, investment 
income anti transfers) appear separately. 

The deficit on trade in goods was higher 
in the first quarter of 1990 at £3.5 billion 
(£3,2 billion in the fourth quarter of 1995). 

The surplus on trade in services was £0.9 
billion in the first quarter of 1996. 

compared to £1.4 billion in the previous 
quarter. Investment income showed a 
surplus of £2.9 billion in the first quarter of 
1996, the highest figure on record, 
compared to £2.7 billion in the previous 
quarter. The deficit on transfers fell to £1.4 
billion in the first quarter of 1996, 

compared to the high deficit of £2.1 billion 
recorded in the fourth quarter of 1995. 


+ 1.9 

-0.2 

-0.3 

+ 1.8 

-1.5 

+0.4 

+2.5 

-1.7 

-1 .0 

+2.6 

-1.7 

-1.1 

+2.7 

-2.1 

-1.2 

+2.9 

-1.4 

-1.1 


1996, compared to £49.9 billion at the end 
of 1995. 

Trade in goods 

The UK’s deficit on trade in goods in May is 
provisionally estimated at £1.0 billion. This 
compares with the revised £1.4 billion 
deficit in April. In the three months ended 
May, the deficit on trade in goods was £3. 1 
billion. This compares with the £3.9 billion 
deficit in the previous three months. The 
erratic pattern of the deficit makes estima- 
tion of the trend difficult. Bearing this in 
mind the latest estimate of trend (based on 
data to May) suggests that the whole world 
goods deficit is broadly fiat. The UK’s 
deficit on trade in goods with non-EU coun- 
tries in June is provisionally estimated at 
£1.1 billion. 
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Balance on 
trade in goods 


Value of world 
trade in goods 



EU 

Non-EU 

World 

Exports 

Imports 


seasonally adjusted: £ billion 





1995 

Dec 

-0.2 

4). 9 

-l.l 

13.0 

14.1 

1 996 

Jan 

-0.5 

-1.0 

-1.4 

13.2 

14.7 


Feb 

-0.4 

-0.9 

-1.3 

13.4 

14.7 


Mar 

-0.1 

4). 7 

-1.3 

13.8 

14.6 


Apr 

4). 6 

4). 8 

-1.4 

13.7 

15.1 


May 

-0.2 

4). 8 

-1.0 

14.0 

15.0 


Jun 


-1.1 





Total exports in May rose 2 .5 per rent to 
£14.0 billion. Exports rose to F.U countries 
by 1 .5 per cent and to non-EU countries by 
three per cent. 

Total imports in May fell 0.5 per rent to 
£15.0 billion. Imports from Ell countries 
fell 3.5 per cent while those from non-Ell 
countries rose three per cent. The latter 
rise is more than accounted for by higher 
imports of aircraft. 

In the three months ended May total 
exports rose five per cent. Exports rose to 
EU countries by 2.5 per cent and to non- 
EU countries by 8.5 per cent. 

In the three months ended May total 
imports rose three per cent. Imports rose 
from EU countries by 1.5 per cent arid from 
non-EU countries by five per cent. latest 
estimates of trends in the value of trade 
show imports and exports both rising. 


In May there was a deficit of £0.2 billion 
on trade with EU countries. This 
compares with April’s deficit of £0.6 
hillion. The deficit on trade with non-EU 
countries in May was £0.8 billion, the same 
as in April. In the three months ended 
May the deficit with EU countries 
narrowed to £0.8 billion and with non-EU 
countries to £2.3 billion. 


Volume of trade (excluding oil and erratics) 

May’s provisional estimates show the vol- 
ume of exports up two per cent while 
imports fell by two per cent compared with 
April. In the three months ended May 
exports rose four per c ent and imports rose 
two per cent compared with the previous 
three months. 


EU Non-EU World 



Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


Seasonally adjusted: 1990=100 






1995 

Dec 

133.6 

110.8 

125.5 

136.0 

130.3 

120.3 

1996 

Jan 

139.6 

115.0 

127.4 

135.8 

134.5 

122.9 


Feb 

138.4 

114.5 

130.4 

142.9 

135.1 

125.2 


Mar 

143.7 

116.5 

128.8 

139.3 

137.5 

125.1 


Apr 

141.3 

117.2 

132.2 

141.6 

137.5 

126.3 


May 

144.8 

113.2 

134.2 

141.0 

140.3 

123.7 


Jun 



130.7 

142.4 
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The UK’s visible trade deficit with non- 
(U countries in June was a provisionally 
•stimated £1.1 billion. The value of 
•xports fell 6.5 per cent to £5.8 billion. 
-Jalf this fall can be attributed to lower 
•xports of oil and erratics. The value of 
inports fell by 1.5 per cent to £6.9 billion. 
This was mainly the result of lower imports 
if aircraft. 

Provisional estimates of volume 
excluding oil and erratics) show exports 
lovvn by 2.5 per cent while imports were up 
>y one per cent. 

Provisional estimates show export prices 
ell by 0.5 per cent and import prices fell hy 
.5 per cent compared with May. Lower oil 
i rices contributed to both these falls. 

iource: Central Statistical Office press 
elease, 25 July 1996. 


5SE measures 

lie European Union Agriculture Council 
m 22-24 July agreed on the need for urgent 
neasures to give further support to the EU 
ieef market over the next few weeks. This 
i likely to involve the opening from end- 
mgust of a new category of intervention 
or meat from young store cattle intended 
or further fattening; and the raising of the 
;eneral volume limits which at present 
iply to intervention buying. 

The Agriculture Council also 
ccognised the need for additional 
neasures in the beef sector designed to 
iclp farmers adapt their production lo 
he changed conditions of (he market, 
'roposals for modifications to the EU beef 
egime designed to achieve this objective 
/ill be put before the Council in the 
uiumrt. 

The Commission have agreed that the 
JK may introduce arrangements to permit 
Armers affected by the Accelerated 
laughter Scheme to lease out surplus milk 
uota after the normal leasing deadline (31 
lec.ember). Detailed arrangements are 
urrently being drawn up and will be 
mounced in due course. 


Additional aid lo beef producers 

The Agriculture Council agreed in June to 
allocate additional aid of 850 million ecu 
(just over £725 million) to the beef sector. 
About £110 million of that total will come 
to the UK. It will be distributed in two ways: 

- first, supplementary payments will be 
made to farmers who received Stickler Cow 
and Beef Special Premium for the 1995 
Scheme years. These will be £23.13 (for 
SCP) anti £19.70 (for BSP). In total, these 
payments will be worth up to £81 million to 
UK farmers. 

- secondly, the Government has agreed to 
distribute the remainder (34 million ecu or 
just over £29 million) to beef producers 
according to the number of adult clean 
cattle (steers, heifers, bulls) marketed in 
the period 20 March to 30 June for human 
consumption. 

Accelerated slaughter 

Ministers have considered written respons- 
es to the consultation document issued on 
3 July, and held a large number of meetings 
with farmers throughout the country. Final 
decisions on how to proceed have still to be 
taken. However, Ministers intend that, in 
carrying out this policy, the Government 
should be as sensitive as it can to the indi- 
vidual problems of any particular farmer. 

Legislation will be required to introduce 
the accelerated slaughter programme. 
Drafts of the legislation were tnade available 
to Parliament and interested organisations 
on 24 July. Final versions of the legislation 
are likely to be signed into law in the near 
future. The following points should be 
emphasised: 

- there will be no compulsory' slaughtering 
in Great Britain before Parliament has had 
the chance to debate the legislation when it 
resumes in October; 

- the process of tracing and identifying the 
animals to be slaughtered may nevertheless 
start before then: and there may also be 
some slaughter under voluntary 
arrangements; 

- the Government has decided that 
compensation should be 90 per cent of the 
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cost of replacing the animals slaughtered, 
or the market value, whichever is die 
higher. Additional compensation will be 
offered to farmers who lose more ihan ten 
per cent of their herds. 

Ileej assurance scheme 

The Government is moving as fast as possi- 
ble to introduce a scheme to register beef 
herds which ran be said never to have been 
exposed to BSK. This will be known as the 
Beef Assurance Scheme. These herds will 
have to have been established for at least 
lour years: there must never have been any 
case of BSE: and the risk of BSE occurring 
in the future must be considered to be very 
low. Animals registered under the scheme 
will be permitted to be sold for slaughter 
for human consumption up to the age of 42 
months, rather than the 30 months which 
applies in other cases. We hope to start the 
proc ess of certifying herds in August. 

Over Thirty Month Slaughter Scheme. (OTMS) 

By the end of July, about 300,000 animals 
will have been slaughtered under the 
Scheme. Every effort is being made to max- 
imise the throughput of animals under the 
Scheme. 27-28,000 head a week are being 
slaughtered and efforts are being made to 
increase rendering capacity and make more 
use of cold storage to step it tip still further. 
The Ministry of Agriculture believes that 
the backlog of animals awaiting slaughter is 
now under 180,000 head and we remain 
confident that it will be brought under con- 
trol everywhere in the UK by early October. 

Ministers announced a further change to 
the top-up payment on 12 July. The new 
rate, which applies from 14 July to 31 
August, is ten pence/kg liveweight. This 
rate is payable on all steers and heifers 
presented under the OTMS on and after 1 4 
JtUy. As previously announced, those 
animals which producers can show were 30 
months old by 17 June continue to be 
eligible for the original 25 pence top-up 
rate. 

A further, separate, announcement will 
be made at the end of August about the rate 
to apply from 1 September until 31 


October, from which date the top-up 
payment will be discontinued. As to the 
£300 advance payment for animals in the 
OTMS, 159,450 claims were issued to 
producers over the period 21-23 June for 
return by 5 July. The closing date was 
subsequently extended to 12 July. 5,051 
claims were received covering a total of 
39,578 cattle. 

Calf ISrocessing Scheme 

Over 70,000 calves have been slaughtered 
under this Scheme since its introduction. 

Agreement was reached at the Beef 
Management Committee meeting in 
Brussels on 12 July for an extension to 20 
days of the age limit for calves under this 
Scheme in the United Kingdom. The 
European Commission is expected to issue 
by the end of July formal authorisation for 
the UK to implement this change. Details 
will be publicised as soon as possible. 

Cattle Passports 

Cattle passports are now a compulsory 
requirement for all dairy and heel animals 
born, or imported other than for immedi- 
ate slaughter, on or after I July. 
Information packs about the new system 
were sent at the end of June to all regis- 
tered keepers of cattle. 

The key features of the scheme: 

A passport should be applied for within 
28 days of an animal being ear tagged or 1 4 
days of it being imported for a purpose 
other than slaughter. Art animal cannot 
move from the holding of birth or to a 
different herd if the animal has not been 
officially ear tagged and without a properly 
completed passport or a special 
moveinent/application form for young 
calves. Calves may move within 28 days of 
birth without a passport if ccompanied by a 
special application form (CPP4). 

New Meat and Honemeal (MBM) Legislation 

On 10 June and 10 July the Government 
issued consultation documents on pro- 
posed legislation which will prohibit, from 
1 August, the presence of mammalian 
MBM and feed containing MBM from 
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irms, feed mills and feed merchants’ 
remises. From the same date, record keep- 
jg requirements are being introduced to 
risure that the SVS can track the tnove- 
lent of all MBM issuing from Tenderers or 
ntering the UK 

The cleaning of any machinery, vehicles, 
ores or other facilities that have come into 
>n tact with mammalian MBM before they 
re re-used will also be a legal obligation 
nder the proposed legislation. 

The legislation will be made under 
action 1 of the Animal Health Act 1981, 
liich provides for fines or imprisonment of 
i> to one month on repeat offences. 

The Agricultural Departments have 
unified a feed recall scheme to collect, 
ee-of<harge, any of this material on 
>rms, at feed merchants and at feed mills. 
),400 tonnes have been registered for 
jllection under the scheme and, to date, 
•arly 9,500 tonnes has been collected. The 
ate Veterinary Service (SVS) will be 
siting all participants in the scheme 
.•fore 1 August to check that the cleaning 
"storage facilities and equipment has been 
irried out properly. 

mice: Ministry' of Agriculture, Fisheries 
id Food information for farmers, 26 July 
196 


SE research findings 

llerim results of Ministry of Agriculture,' 
sheries and Food research, which the 
longiform F.ncephalopathy Advisory 
nnmittee (SEAC) has just considered, 
ow that there may be very low levels of 
aternal transmission of BSE in cattle. The 
K. eradication plan for BSE already 
:knowledged this possibility. 

SEAC looked at the implications for 
.iblic health and concluded that no 
rther action is required. The Government 
ts always assumed that maternal 
wsmission was theoretically possible and 
: precautionary measures take account of 
is. All the measures necessary to protect 
.iblic health are already in place and no 
?w measures are needed in the light of the 
a w information. 


Preliminary results of a research 
programme begun in 1989 indicate that 
maternal transmission could occur at the 
rate of one per cent. That is to say one per 
cent of calves born to cows which die of BSE 
will themselves die of BSE caught from their 
mothers. Final results of the research will 
not be available until the project ends later 
this year. 

The figure is not significant enough to 
maintain BSE levels, which are falling at a 
rate of 40 per cent a year. Since 1988 all 
cattle suspected of having BSE have been 
slaughtered and their carcasses destroyed . 
In addition the ‘specified offals’, the parts 
of cattle where the BSE agent is most likely 
to be found, are removed from all cattle at 
slaughter and do not enter the human food 
chain. 

The Agriculture Minister, Mr Douglas 
Hogg, said that it was ‘important to keep 
this information in perspective. The Chief 
Medical Officer endorses SEAC’s 
conclusions that there is no case for 
changing recommendations in relation to 
milk, meat, blood or any other product 
which is currently permitted. 

‘We are today passing on to our 
European partners the information we 
have. We shall need to take stock of the 
practical implications , in particular for the 
proposed selective cull of cattle, and what 
basis of selection stands to produce the 
most effective acceleration in the decline of 
BSE.’ 

The SEAC statement included the 
following information about cows’ milk: 

‘There is no evidence from any of the 
transmissible spongiform encephalo- 
pathies that infectivity can be transmitted 
through milk. In commercial dairy herds 
where the bulk of BSE cases arise calves 
do not receive their mothers milk except 
for the first few days of life when they 
receive the special milk produced at that 
time called colostrum. Colostrum is 
different in nature from ordinary milk 
and is not sold for human consumption. 
In the beef suckler herds it is common 
practice for calves to be suckled by their 
mothers for up to six months. Existing 
data do not provide evidence to suggest 
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that the rate of maternal transmission in 
beef stickler calves who have prolonged 
exposure to their mother's milk is any 
different from that in dairy herds where 
the only exposure would he to colostrum 
in the first few days of life. The 
Committee was pleased to note that the 
Epidemiology Department at CVE is 
undertaking further detailed studies on 
this point, and that the results of these 
studies will be available very soon.’ 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 1 August 199b; 
SEAC statement on maternal transmission 
of BSE, 29 July 199f>. 

Shorter Notes 

NEW EMPLOYERS’ DISABILITY CODE 

Fhe Education and Employment Minister. 
Ford Henley, launched the Employment 
Code of Practice on 25 July which will help 
to end job discrimination for people with 
disabilities. 

The Code, which has been approved by 
Parliament, will come into olfect on 2 
December 1996 at the same time as the 
employment provisions. 

Ford Henley said that the Code ‘is a 
another breakthrough in the light to end 
discrimination at work for disabled people. 
It gives practical guidance through a wide 
range of examples to illustrate how 
employers cart comply with the 
employment provisions set out in the 1995 
Disability Discrimination Act. 

‘By publishing the Code now we arc 
giving employers, and others affected by the 
employment provisions, time to familiarise 
themselves with its guidance and take 
whatever action they wish in order to 
prepare for implementation of the new 
duties and rights.’ 

The Code will also be available in braille 
and on audio cassette tape. All formats are 
available through HMSO outlets. 

Source: Department for Education and 
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DATE CHANGE 2000 TASK FORCE 

The Science and Technology' Minister, Mr 
lan Taylor, announced on 31 July that a task 
force had been set tip to co-ordinate actions 
to alert British business to possible comput- 
er confusion in the year 2000. 

‘At my invitation, a Task Force has today 
been set up by the CB1 and the 
Computing Services and Software 
Association, to co-ordinate actions to alert 
UK businesses to the threat and to help 
them cope with it. 

‘This serious problem tan affect any 
business, large or small, using computer 
systems installed a few years ago or adapted 
from older systems. Computer programmes 
used to represent the year by two digits 
instead of lour — so 1 996 would be caught as 
’96'. This will all go dreadfully wrong when 
we reach the year 2000. 

“All businesses with computer systems rely 
on their systems to function properly. If the 
computer system fails, the business may fail 
too. The Task Force will have a vital role to 
play in helping companies to avoid such 
failures, 1 wish them well.' 

The Task Force has been set up following 
a meeting called by Ian Taylor which 
involved the CBI, Institute of Directors. 
Bank of England, Computer Services and 
Software Association, Federation of the 
Electronics Industry, National Computing 
Centre, DTI, CCTA and Central IT Unit. It 
will be a not-for-profit group and act as a 
hub around which user, employer and 
vendor groups can work. Initial funding for 
the Task Force of up to £170.000 has been 
offered by 1)T1, with the hulk of funding 
being sought from industry. 

The first objective of the Task Force is to 
achieve 100 per cent awareness and 
commitment from main board level 
executives by end March 1997. To achieve 
this goal the Task Force will develop a 
communication and education 

programme which will include a helpline, 
newsletter, a world wide web Internet site, 
workshops, conferences and videos. A key 
event will be a major conference aimed at 
Chief Executives at the Queen Elizabeth II 

Conference Centre on 18-19 October 
1 
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Earlier this year a survey looked at the 
level of awareness and action in UK 
industry. It included the following 
description of the problem : 

'The Millennium Problem arises from a 
deceptively simple issue. Generally, 
computer systems have been written to 
recognise two digits for the year component 
of the date. For most applications in the 
twentieth century this is fine. However, as 
the year 2000 approaches, systems now have 
to interpret ‘00’ and many will interpret this 
as 1900 rather than 2000, causing problems 
in validation, display, calculation, storage 
and printing. 

‘Incorrect date processing will be 
catastrophic for businesses unable to 
process orders, despatch invoices, 
calculate payments, process transactions 
and so on. A situation synonymous with a 
computer disaster — but one where there is 
no instant recovery arrangement when it 
happens. The only countermeasure is to 
detect and remove any problems in 
advance.’ 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 31 July 1$96. 


INDUSTRY TRAINING 
ORGANISATIONS 

Five organisations, representing sports, 
engineering, transport, plumbing and the 
hospitality sector, will get over £0.5 million 
to promote a lifetime learning culture 
within their industry. Education and 
Employment Minister James Paice 
announced today. 

The Industry Training Organisations 
(ITOs) have signed up to the challenge as 
part of the Government’s wider strategy to 
promote lifetime learning at both a local 
level and within industry sectors. 

Mr Paice said: 

‘Industry Training Organisations have an 
important role in carrying forward the 
lifetime learning agenda. I am delighted to 
announce these five new projects, funded 
in partnership between the Government 
and industry. 

‘Only a skilled and flexible workforce. 


willing to learn and re-leam, will enable us 
to beat our world competitors. 

‘We must raise people’s awareness that 
learning pays - both in the workplace and at 
a personal level. We shall continue to work 
with ITOs to help them develop relevant 
learning strategies within their industry 
sectors.’ 

The five industry projects are: 

The Marine and Engineering Training 
Association: to research and implement 
employees’ learning needs within the 
sector, focusing especially on basic and core 
skills; 

British Plumbing Employers’ Council: to 
produce a guide to encourage employees to 
think about career advancement and 
development; 

Bus and Coach Training: to introduce 
a ‘Learning Bus’ which would promote 
personal and career development within 
the industry and help address barriers 
connected with certain types of 
learning; 

Hospitality Training Foundation: to 
develop a learning kit aimed at people 
working in housekeeping and based on 
national occupational standards at NVQ 
level 2; 

Sports/ Recreation Industry Training 
Organisation (SPRITO): to design and 
implement a framework to pursue learning 
and personal development in the industry. 

The projects represent the second phase 
of the Government’s support for ITOs to 
develop sector-wide strategies for lifetime 
learning. Six ITOs, covering the agriculture 
and horticulture, hairdressing, local 
government, information technology, glass 
and retailing sectors, are currently 
implementing proposals agreed with the 
DfEE in November last year. 

The five projects, announced today, will 
receive £277,000 Government funding, with 
the investment levering a further £371,000 
from the industry sectors. Projects in the 
first phase received £325,000 from DfEE 
which levered £366,000 funding from the 
industry sectors. 

Source: Department for Education and 
Employment press release, 7 August 1996. 
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TRADE IN IRAQI PETROLEUM 

United Kingdom petroleum and petroleum 
product traders t an now trade with their 
Iraqi counterparts, following agreement 
between the United Nations and Iraq on 
the implementation of UN Security Council 
Resolution 986. The Department of Trade 
and Industry has now issued two licences 
concerning Iraq. The first, an Open 
General Oil Trade Licence, authorises com- 
panies to make contracts to export from 
Iraq petroleum and petroleum products 
that have been approved by the UN in 
aecordance with UNSCR 986. The second 
licence, an Open General Oil Processing 
and Transport licence, authorises compa- 
nies U) process and transport approved 
exported Iraqi oil. 

There is no change to the UK's existing 
licensing regime for exports to Iraq. Under 
this, companies are required to apply for 
individual licences to communicate about 
the supply ol goods generally, and also to 
apply for individual export licences which 
must be approved by the United Nations. 

UNSGR 986 is a free-standing 
humanitarian measure and should not be 
interpreted as a relaxation of sanctions 


against Iraq. Sanctions will remain in place 
until Iraq complies with its obligations 
under the various UN Security Council 
Resolutions. 

The UN Secretary-General informed the 
UN Security Council on 20 May that an 
agreement had been signed with the Iraqis 
on implementation of UNSCR 986 which 
authorises Iraq to export ‘petroleum and 
petroleum products . . . suiiicicnl to 
produce a sum not exceeding US$1 billion 
every 90 days’ for an initial period of 180 
days. The revenue will be used principally to 
finance the export to Iraq of ‘medicine, 
health supplies, foodstuffs and materials 
and supplies for essential civilian needs’ 
provided that the goods have been 
requested by Iraq. Up to 30 per cent of the 
revenue will go to the fund established by 
UNSCR 687 to compensate for claims 
resulting from Iraq’s invasion and 
occupation of Kuwait. There will be other 
deduc lions, e.g. to meet the costs of the 
Commission established by UNSCR 687 to 
inspect and eliminate Iraq’s biological, 
chemical and missile capabilities. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
pressrelease. 16 August 1996. 



Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


Social Focus on Ethnic 
Minorities 

‘Social Focus on Ethnic Minorities’, com- 
piled by the Office for National Statistics 
and published on Thursday 8 August is the 
most wide ranging official study on ethnic 
minority groups in Britain today. 

It is the third in a series by the Office for 
National Statistics, which brings together 
statistics from a variety of sources to paint a 
picture of different groups of people in 
contemporary society. Previous editions 
have covered Women (1995) and Children 
(1994). 

'Social Focus on Ethnic Minorities’ shows 
that: 

- In spring 1995, 5.2 million people in 
Great Britain belonged to an ethnic 
minority group - just under six per cent of 
the total population. 

- Almost half of the ethnic minority 
population of Great Britain was born in this 
country. 

- Around 45 per cent of the ethnic 
minority population lived in Greater 
London in 1991. 

- South Asian ethnic groups have the 
largest households. In particular, 
Bangladeshi households contained an 
average of more than five people in 1991 - 
twice the si/e of households in the black 
and the white groups. 

- Indians are more likely to be owner- 
occupiers than any other ethnic group. 
Around 83 per cent of Indian households 
were either buying their own homes or 


owned them outright in 1994-5, compared 
with only 36 per cent of Bangladeshi 
households. 

— One in eight black households in 
England and Wales was burgled in 1993 
which was twice the proportion in both the 
Pakistani/Bangladeshi and white groups. 

- Pakistani/Bangladeshi women are much 
more likely to be economically inactive than 
women from any other ethnic group. In 
spring 1995, three quarters of 
Pakistani/ Bangladeshi women of working 
age were neither in employment nor 
looking Tor work, compared with around a 
third of women in most other ethnic- 
groups. 

— Unemployment rates for both the black 
and Pakistani/Bangladeshi groups were 
around 25 per cent in spring 1995, double 
the rate for the Indian group and three 
times the rate for the white group. 

Population structure 

The rapid growth in the ethnic minority- 
population of Great Britain since the 
Second World War was initiated by immi- 
gration from the countries of the New 
Commonwealth. More recently, growth has 
been due to children )>eing born here 
rather than immigration. Since the mid 
1970s the black Caribbean population has 
lost its former predominance to those of 
South Asian origin. 

- The Indian ethnic group formed the 
largest ethnic minority group in spring 
1995, accounting for just over a quarter of 
the ethnic minority population. 
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- The ethnic minority population has a 
young age structure. In 1991 the number of 
tinder 16s was more than ten times that of 
those aged 65 and over, whereas for the 
white population the numbers were roughly 
equal. 

Geographical distribution 

People from ethnic minority groups tend to 
live in the most populous areas of England, 
with only small numbers living in Wales and 
Scotland. This is at least partly due to his- 
torical immigration and settlement pat- 
terns. The black and South Asian groups 
are mainly concentrated in the South East 
and the West Midlands while those of 
Chinese origin are more evenly distributed 
throughout Great Britain. 

- There are a small number of areas where 
the ethnic minority population is high. 
Bangladeshis formed nearly a quarter of the 
population of the London Borough of 
Tower Hamlets. 

- The Indian ethnic group made up a fifth 
ofthe total population ofLeicester. 

Family life 

South Asian households usually contain 
children, and are most likely to be made 
up of two or more tamilies living together, 
whereas black households tend to be 
smaller and are the most likely to be lone 
parent families. South Asians also lend to 
get married at an earlier age and are less 
likely to cohabit than either the black or 
while groups. However, South Asian peo- 
ple born in the UK appear to he getting 
married later than those born outside the 
UK. 

- In 1991 around half of children in the 
black Caribbean and other black groups 
lived with a lone mother, compared with 
fewer than one in ten in the South Asian 
groups. 

- Two thirds of adults of working age from 
the South Asian groups were married 
compared with a third of those from the 
black group in Autumn 1995. 


- The average age at first marriage is 
between 21 and 24 for South Asian women, 
compared with 28 to 33 among black 
women. 

- Almost a quarter of black women and a 
third of black men in partnerships were in 
inter-ethnic unions in 1991: most of them 
had white partners. 

Cultural identity 

Many members of ethnic minority groups 
retain aspects of the cultures of their fam- 
ily’s country of origin. For example, most 
South Asian women wear ‘traditional’ 
clothes at least occasionally. Keeping in 
touch with the country of their family’s 
origin is also relatively common. Nearly 
half of ethnic minority adults had visited 
their family’s country of origin within the 
last five years, many of them more than 
once. Those of Chinese and Pakistani ori- 
gin were the most likely to have made 
such visits. 

- Over 95 per cent of Pakistani and 
Bangladeshi adults are Muslims, whereas 50 
per cent of Indian adults are Sikhs and a 
further 30 per cent are Hindus. 

- Older South Asians are less likely to be 
able to speak English than the younger 
generation. Only ten per cent of 
Bangladeshi women aged between 50 and 
7-1 reporled being able to speak English in 
1992 compared with nearly 70 per cent of 
Bangladeshi women aged 16 to 29. 

Education 

Some ethnic groups perform better in 
school and college than others. Indians 
lend to be the most likely to stay on at 
school or college and are among the most 
successful at GCSE level while the black and 
Pakistani/ Bangladeshi groups are the least 
successful. 

- Six in ten Indians aged 21 to 23 were 
qualified to at least National Vocational 
Qualification level three or equivalent, 
compared with only four in ten in the black 
and the white groups in 1993-1995. 
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Economic activity 

Men from all the ethnic minority groups 
are less likely to he working and more like- 
ly to be unemployed than white men. 
Among the ethnic minority groups, Indian 
men are the most likely to work. However, 
utany factors contribute to whether a per- 
son is working or not, such as age, qualifi- 
cations, family responsibilities and geo- 
graphical location. For example, the black 
population is concentrated in inner city 
areas and has a relatively young population, 
both factors which are associated with high 
unemployment among the whole popula- 
tion. Even so, age for age, unemployment 
rates for the black group are among the 
highest. 

— Around 85 per cent of single Bangladeshi 
women under the age of 35 with no 
children were either working or looking for 
work at the time of the 1991 Census. This 
proportion fell dramatically to 20 per cent 
for their counterparts with a partner. 
However, the proportion of economically 
active black Caribbean women of this age 
without children was 93 per cent, 
irrespective of whether they had a partner 
or not. 

- Pakistani/Bangladeshis have the highest 
proportion of people in self-employment. 
Over a fifth of those of working age who 
were in employment in spring 1995 were 
seUaunpIoyed. 

- The Pakistan i-Bangladeshi group were 
twice as likely to be in temporary 
employment than the white group in spring 
1995. ' 

— Young black and Pakistani/Bangladeshi 
people are the most likely to be 
unemployed - around 40 per cent of 16 to 
24 year olds were unemployed in spring 
1995 compared with 23 per cent of young 
Indians and 14 per cent of young white 
people. 

Resources 

Whether people are in employment or not 
obviously affects both the source of any 
household income and die level of that 
income. For all ethnic groups, wages and 


salaries form the largest proportion of 
household income but for Pakistani/ 
Bangladeshis the proportion of income 
from social security benefits is just as large. 
Pakistani/ Bangladeshi households are also 
the most likely to receive child benefit, 
which is a reflection of their large families, 
whereas black households are the most 
likely to receive one parent benefit due to 
the relatively large number of one parent 
families in this group. 

- Around two thirds of the income for 
black. Indian and white households come 
from wages and salaries in 1994-95, 
compared with two fifths for Pakistani- 
Bangladeshi households. 

- On average, around three quarters of 
households receive at least one type of 
social security. Over eight in ten ethnic 
minority households received some 
income from social security benefits in 
1994-95. This was highest among the 
Pakistan i-Bangladeshi group, at just over 
nine in ten. 

Housing 

The family structures, employment status 
and geographical location of ethnic minor- 
in groups all have an effect on the type and 
quality of the housing they live in. Indian 
households are the most likely to be owner- 
occupiers while Bangladeshi households 
are the most likely to live in socially rented 
accommodation. Home ownership is also 
relatively high among Pakistanis. 

- Less than 60 per cent of Pakistan i- 
Bangladcshi households had central 
heating in England in 1991 compared with 
over 90 per cent of Indian households and 
around 80 per cent of other households. 

- Four in ten Bangladeshi households were 
dissatisfied with their housing in 1994-95. 
compared with around one in ten Indians 
and white households. 

- People from ethnic minority groups are 
more likely to have moved house recently. 
Over a fifth of black African adults moved 
house in the year to spring 1995 compared 
with a tenth of white adults. 
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Crime 

Patterns and levels ol crime vary between 
different pans of the country and differ- 
ent age groups. Groups more likely to 
come to the attention of the criminal jus- 
tice system and to be victims of crime, 
such as younger households and those liv- 
ing in areas where crime is more com- 
mon, are over-represented in the ethnic 
minority population. 

- Around 45 per cent of South Asians and 
33 per cent of black adults were very- 
worried about being mugged in 1994 
compared with only 20 per cent of white 
adults. 

- Amongst young people aged 14 to 25, a 
lower proportion of South Asians admitted 
that they had ever committed a property 
offence than other ethnic groups: in 
January 1993. 12 per cent of Bangladeshis 
of this age said they had committed these 
types of offences, compared with just under 
40 per cent of both white and black young 
people. 

Source: Office for National Statistics press 
release of 6 August 1990. 


rlealth of the Nation 

Sir John Bourn, head of the National Audit 
3ffice, reported to Parliament on 14 
August that while substantial progress is 
>eing made towards many of the Health of 
the Nation targets set by the Department of 
Tealth, trends are moving in the wrong 
direction for three of the 27 indicators, cov- 
ering obesity in men and women, drinking 
>y women and smoking by the young. For 
seven other targets, progress cannot cur- 
rently be monitored due to data limitations. 

The National Audit Office found that on 
progress towards targets: 

— on present trends, good progress is being 
made towards 1 1 of the 27 targets including 
those for coronary heart disease, stroke, 
breast cancer, lung cancer in men and 
suicide, and some progress is being made 
towards a further six targets; 


- one target (incidence of gonorrhoea) has 
already been met; 

- two targets (deaths from accidents 
among people aged under 15 and aged 15 
to 24) appear to have been met, but this 
cannot yet be confirmed; 

- for three targets (obesity, drinking more 
than sensible levels by women and smoking 
among 11-15 year olds) the trends are 
moving away from the targets. 

On areas where progress is limited: 

- on obesity, 1993 figures show that the 
proportions of obese men and women in 
the population aged 16 to 64 have risen to 
13 per cent and 16 per cent; whereas the 
target is to reduce the proportion of obese 
men in the population from 7 per cent in t 
1986-87 to 6 per cent in 2005, and obese 
women from 12 per cent in 1986-87 to 8 per f 
cent in 2005; 

- on drinking more than sensible levels 
of alcohol. 1994 data show that there is as 
yet no downward trend in drinking 
beyond the recommended sensible 
drinking levels by men and that the 
proportion of women drinking more than 
the recommended sensible levels has 
risen from 11 per cent in 1990 to 13 per 
cent in 1994. On current trends, the 
target in 2005 will not be met; 

- smoking by children aged 1 1-15 years has 
risen from 8 per cent in 1988 to 12 per cent 
in 1994, despite a target of 6 per cent by 
1 994, which has now been missed. 

On areas where progress cannot 
currently be assessed: 

- for four targets, there is not a long 
enough time series of information yet 
available* to assess progress towards the 
targets. These are: blood pressure; cervical 
cancer; skin cancer and giving up smoking 
in pregnancy; for two targets, lung cancer in 
women under 75 and drinking by men, 
there is no clear trend; 

- for three targets: health and social 
functioning of mentally ill people, suicide 
by those who are mentally ill and drug 
misusers sharing needles, there are no 
monitoring data consistent with the 
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baseline yet available nationally to monitor 

progress. 

It is too soon to say how far the initiative 
will succeed and the Department of the 
Health should continue to address: 

- those areas where progress is good and 
consider whether it is desirable to revise 
targets within the present framework so as 
to increase the effectiveness of the initiative 
and its value for money; 

- areas where progress is slow' or trends are 
running counter to targets to see what 
further action needs to be taken; 

- the need to improve the quality, 
availability and timeliness of data in general 
and particularly in the mental health field. 

The Comptroller and Auditor General, 
Sir John Bourn, is the head of the National 
Audit Office employing some 750 staff. He 
and the NAO are totally independent of 
Government. He certifies the accounts of 
all Government departments and a wide 
range of other public sector bodies; and he 
has statutory authority to report to 
Parliament on the economy, efficiency and 
effectiveness with which departments and 
other bodies have used their resources. 

The Health of the Nation strategy is the 
central plank of government policy on 
health in England and forms the main 
context for planning in the NHS into the 
next millenium. The Healtli of the Nation 
White Paper, published in 1992, sets out an 
ambitious strategy for improving the health 
of people in England. The strategy 
identified five key areas of ill health: 
coronary heart disease and stroke; cancer; 
mental illness; HIV/AIDS and sexual health 
and accidents, which are all major causes of 
premature death or avoidable ill health and 
offered significant scope for improvement 
in health. The Department of Health has 
set objectives and targets in these areas, 
where possible, and monitors progress 
towards them. The department also co- 
ordinates action by other government 
departments, as many target areas impact 
on more than one department. 

Source; National Audit Office press release, 
14 August 1996. 


Shorter Notes 

DNA INSPECTIONS HELP PROTECT 
WILD BIRD POPULATIONS 

The Environment Minister, Mr James 
Clappison, said on 30 July that DNA testing 
was playing a vital role in helping to protect 
threatened wild bird populations in 
Britain. 

During 1995 and early 1996, blood was 
taken from almost 70 birds (parents and 
offspring), at the premises of registered 
keepers of Goshawks and Peregrine 
Falcons. The DNA in these samples was 
analysed by scientists at Nottingham 
University. 

Mr Glappison said that the Department 
‘has now' received a final report from the 
laboratory which confirms that all of the 
offspring were bred from the claimed 
parent birds. These inspections pro\ide two 
major benefits: first, they enable genuine 
bird keepers to substantiate their captive 
breeding claims unequivocally: and 
secondly, I believe they act as a major 
deterrent against the small number of 
unscrupulous keepers who may otherwise 
attempt to launder illegally taken wild birds 
into captivity. 

‘The success of this programme of 
inspections highlights the value of DNA 
testing techniques. It demonstrates the 
Department's commitment to conserving 
our wild bird populations, in line w r ith the 
Partnership for Action Against Wildlife 
Crime (PAW) which I launched last 
November.’ 

All wiki birds are protected under the 
Wildlife and Countryside Act 1981. Some 
species, including Goshawks and Peregrine 
Falcons, which have populations 
considered to be at risk in the wild, are 
given additional protection by being listed 
on Schedule 4 of the Act. If kept in captivity, 
birds listed on Schedule 4 are required to 
be ringed and registered with the 
Department of the Environment. Currently, 
the registered captive populations of these 
two species are 884 (ioshawks and 1,669 
Peregrine Falcons. 

In recent years, DNA evidence has been 
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used in a number of successful prosecutions 
to show that eggs or nestlings had been 
illegally taken from the wild and laundered 
into the bird registration system by keepers 
who claimed to have bred them from adult 
birds in their care. The results of the 
Department's first programme of blood 
.sampling inspections have supptntvd th< 
captive breeding claims made by all those 
bird keepers who participated. 

This inspec tion programme is just one of 


The people of London are well au „ 
that cycling is not only cheanrr 
healthier than the car but in tin d, 
often quicker too. The Govemmcm " ' 
commuted to eyeftngasan altcrnathe r |„. 
car in the city. ’ 

Aspects covered in the report inrludr 
statistics on bicycle traffic, cycle use-, ruling 
iu London, purpose-huiit cycle wavs 
acc idents and crime. 

Kev points include: 


the Department's initiatives for promoting 
the use of DNA technology in the 
investigation of wildlife offences, hi the 
early autumn, a standard DNA sampling kit 
will be available for enforcement 
authorities. The Department has also set 
money aside to part-fund more; researc h to 
further develop DNA testing techniques in 
one of two areas; either a) the taking of 
DNA samples from tissue other than blood, 
eg. leathers, hair, etc; or b) to develop a test 
for the identification of Tiger hone in 
oriental medicines. 

PAW was launched in November 1995 to 
provide a lbrum lor better communication 
ami co-ordination between all the bodies 
involved in the enforcement of wildlife law. 
Later this year, the Department plans to 
publish a book — Wildlife Crime - A 
Practitioners Guide to Imu> Enforcement. This 
publication will bring together information 
about all the legislation protec ting wildlife, 
and provide practical guidance for 
enforcement agencies iu investigating 
breaches of the legislation. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 50 July 1996 


- Door-to-door journeys in central and 
inner London took less time by bicycle than 
by car. The difference was most marked in 
central London , where the car journeys 
(averaging 28 minutes) took nearly half as 
long again as the bicycle journeys (19 
minutes). 

- The number of people who cycle into 
central London during the morning peak 
period (7-lOam) fluctuates slightly from 
year to year, but the level in recent years 
(9,000 per day) has Iwen about three times 
as high as in the 1970s (about 5,000 per 
clay) . 

- On a typical weekday, about two per cent 
of London residents used bicycles, and 
made about 285,000 cycle trips. About a 
third of these were trips to ancl from work, 
20 per cent were for leisure purposes, 16 
per cent for shopping and 15 per cent for 
education. 

— Cycling is more common in the South 
and West of lx>ndon, and least common 
among residents of Central London and 
Docklands. 

— Nationally, commuting accounted for 47 
per rent of eyrie mileage for those of 
working age in 1995/95. 


CYCLING IN LONDON 

A new Government report published on 8 
August says that Londoners who take to 
their bikers into the centre of town are find- 
ing door-to-door journey limes much short- 
er. The report pulls together facts and fig- 
ures on cycling for the first time in a single 
document. 

Welcoming Cycling in Great Britain , the 
Minister for Transport in lxmdon, John 
Bowis, said: 


- The estimated national figure for the 
number of people who cycle to work 
increased by over five per cent from 781 ,000 
in 1994 to 823,000 in 1995. 

National cycle traffic increased slightly 
from 4.4 billion kilometres in 1994 to 4.5 
billion kilometres in 1995. 

The statistics are drawn from a range of 
sources. Some are derived from 
Departmental published sources, such as 
the National Travel Survey and Road 
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Occident Statistics. This report also includes 
tew analyses such as travel to work data 
om the 1991 Census, the Labour Force 
Survey and the British Crime Survey. The 
-eport is published following the launch of 
lie National Cycle Strategy, with its key 
■trategy to double cycle use by the year 


2002. A National Cycling Forum is being 
established to co-ordinate the contributions 
to the Strategy, and to monitor progress on 
the outputs and targets. 

Source: Department of Transport press 
release, 8 August 1996 



Documentation 


External Affairs and 
Defence 

Hole of National Parliaments in the European 
l ’ uiori , 28th report of the European 
Legislation Select Committee. HMSO, 
£12.50. ISBN: 0 10550116 6. 

Statement on the Defence Estimates , seventh 
report of the Defence Select Committee. 
HMSO, £1(1.50. ISBN: 0 10250695 5. 


Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


Cycling in Great Britain , HMSO, £20. ISBN 0- 
11 -55 1864-9. 

Health of the Nation : A Progress Report, 
Report by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. HMSO, £8.95. ISBN: 0102852960. 

Social Earns on Ethnic Minorities , Office for 
National Statistics, HMSO, £25. ISBN: 0 1 1 
620795 0. 



Further Information Points 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 3 Whitehall Place, London SW1A 2HH, 
tel: 0171 238 6000. fax: 0171 270 8125. 

Central Statistical Office, Government Offices, Great George Street, London SW1P 3AQ, 
tel: 0171 270 3000, lax: 0171 270 6 1 90. 

Commonwealth Development Corporation, 1 Besshorough Gardens, London SW1V2JQ, 
tel: 0171 828 -1488, fax: 0171 828 6505. 

IIM Customs and Excise, New King's Beam House, 22 I'pper Ground, London SF.l 9P|, 
tel: 0171 620 13 1 3, fax: 0171 865 5005. 

Ministry' of Defence, Main Building, Whitehall, London SW1 A 2HB, tel: 0171 218 9000, 
lax: 0171 218 6460, Internet: http://www.mod.uk/. 

Department lot Education and Employment, Sanctuaiy Buildings. Cheat Smith Street, 
London SW1 P 3BT, tel: 0171 925 5000, press office: 0171 925 5499, fax: 0171 925 6000, 
e-mail: inrotffidfc.gnv.uk. 

Department ol the Environment. 2 Marshani Street, London SW1P 3F.B, 

tel: 0171 2763000, fax: 0171 276 4123, Internet: http://www.open.gov.uk/doe/doehome.htni. 

Export Credits Guarantee Department, No 2 Exchange Tower, Harbour Exchange 
Square, London El l 9GE, tel: 0171 512 7000, lax: 0171 512 7649. 

Foreign & Commonwealth Office, King Charles Street, London SW1A 2AH, 
tel: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 210 6340, Internet: http://www.lco.gov.uk. 

Department of Health, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SW 1 A 2NS, 
tel: 0171 210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5433. 

Home Office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, London SW1I1 9AT, lei: 0171 273 3000, 
fax: 0171 273 2190. 

Board oi Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London WG2R I LB, tel: 0171 438 6622, 
fax: 0171 438 7541. 

Department of National Heritage, 2-4 C.ockspur Street, London SW1Y5DH, 
tel: 0171 21 1 6000, fax: 0171 21 1 6210. 

Northern Ireland Information Service, Stormont Castle, Belfast BT4 3ST, 
tel: 01232 520 700. 

Overseas Development Administration, 94 Victoria Street, London SW1E 5JL, 
tel: 0171 917 7000, fax: 0171 917 0523. 

Office of Public Service and Science, Horse Guards Road, London SW1P SAL. 
tel: 0171 2760 6000. 

Scottish Office Information Directorate, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh EH I STD, 
tel: 0131 556 8400, fax: 0131 244 2683. 
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Department of Social Security Richmond House, 79 Whifeiia//, London SW1A 2NS. 
tel: 0} 71 210 3000, fax: Ot71 210 5073. 

South Afric an High Commission, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2N 5DP, 
a-/; 0/7/ 930 4-1 HU. tux: 0171 321 0H34. 

Department of 'Trade* and Industry, Ashdown House, 123 Victoria Street, London 
SWIEtiRB, tel: 01 71 215 5000, press oilier: 01 71 215 5961, fax: 0171 828 3258. 

Department of Transport, Oreat Minster House. 76 Marsham Street, Loudon SW1P 4DR, 
0171 27/ 5000. fax: 0171 276 0818. 

HM Treasury, Parliament Street, London SW1P 3 AC. tel: 0171 270 3000, 
lax: 0171 270 5244. 

Welsh Offic e. Calhays Park, Cardiff CF1 SNQ, tel: 01222 825 1 1 1, telex: 498228. 

Index of all Coveriuneni pages and information on the Internet: 
http://www.open.gov.uk/index/oindcx.htin. 
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Hijacking of Sudan Air 
Airbus 

A Sudan Air Airbus was hijacked and landed 
at Stansted Airport on 27 August. The 
Home Office issued the following state- 
ment on 28 August: 

‘Ac all times the safety of airline 
passengers is the overriding concern of the 
United Kingdom. In the case of the 
hijacking of the Sudan Air Airbus on 27 
August the UK was hound by international 
law to provide navigation aids, air traffic 
services and permission to land. 

‘Any claim for asylum by those involved 
would not be considered before the 
question of criminal prosecution was 
resolved, and, if prison sentences were 
imposed, only at the end of the sentences. 

‘Under the Hague Convention (or the 
Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft 
hijacking is a serious criminal offence anti is 
dealt with as such in the UK under the 15)82 
Aviation Security Art.’ 


The Home Secretary, Mr Michael 
Howard, visited Stansted Airport on 1 1 
September to congratulate the team of 
negotiators who successfully helped to end 
the hijacking of the Sudanese airliner. Me 
said that the ‘expert handling of the 
incident showed the world just why British 
police are the best.' He was ‘highly 
impressed with the skill and 
professionalism of all the police and 
airport stall who dealt with the crisis, but 
not surprised. 

‘The training ol all the police officers 
contented, and the tietailed contingency 
planning by Essex police and Stansted 
Airport, has paid huge dividends. 

‘Without their expertise and dedication 
many lives could have been lost. 

‘It was a world class operation by a world 
class team.’ 

Sources: Home Office press releases, 28 
August and 11 September 1990. 





External Affairs and Defence 


Britain and Pakistan: 
strengthening international 
security 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Riflrind, made a speech to the National 
Defence College in Islamabad on 27 August 
during his visit to Pakistan. 

He said how glad he was to be in Pakistan 
and to be 'the first British Minister io 
address the staff and students of the 
National Defence College in its new and 
impressive premises’ . 

Pakistan had just entered its 50th year of 
independence. 'I am delighted that Iler 
Majesty The Queen will make a Stale Visit to 
Pakistan next vear to take part in your own 
independence celebrations. 

‘Over this half-century the links between 
Britain and Pakistan have changed; they 
have developed; they have deepened. Part 
of my purpose in coming here is to see for 
myself some of the fruits of that process; to 
learn about Pakistan’s progress at first 
hand: to see how we can enrich our co- 
operation further. 1 am confident that 
together we can and will do that. 

’Our links will remain strong because of 
our people. There is a large, dynamic, 
increasingly prosperous Pakistani 
community in Britain. A generation of 
young UK entrepreneurs of South Asian 
descent are fostering links between us. They 
are boosting trade. They are promoting 
better understanding in both countries of 
our various cultural traditions. 


‘Our links will remain strong beet 
our commercial ties. In the last fiv* 
alone bilateral trade has grown by 
cent. Britain is the second largest v: 
investor after the USA. Pakistan’s p 
attitude to attracting investment 
areas previously reserved for the 
sector was highlighted during your 
Minister's highly successful visit to L< 
in 1994. Tomorrow I will see one 
most impressive examples of 
investment in Pakistan when 1 vis 
Huheo development near Karachi 
largest private sector power plant it 
This success store' is being re| 
elsewhere by firms like It’d, Unilcvt 
National Power. Since 1993 Britai 
invested something over US$2 bill 
Pakistan. 

‘Our development co-opcratic 
equally strong. That is why Pakistan v 
second largest recipient of British bi 
aid last year. We are working alongsit 
in vour Social Action Programme. Wi 
with you on poverty alleviation; on 
social services, especially for wonic 
girls, in education, healthcare and 
planning; and on infrastructure proj. 
the Indus basin. Including the i 
invested via the Common 
Development Corporation, Britait 
supported development here over tl 
five years to the tunc: of £256 mil 
about 1,400 Crores. All our work su 
your efforts to create a stable, prosj 
Pakistan. 

‘And of course our military linl 
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strong. In my previous post as Britain’s 
Defence Minister, I regularly came a cross 
evidence of those links. 

‘There are still many in Britain from the 
generation of officers and soldiers who 
served in what are now Pakistani 
regiments. In both countries new 
generations of officers are keeping these 
historic ties alive. No less than 36 
regiments and corps of the Pakistan Army 
have alliances with British Army 
counterparts. Our forces have served 
together and will continue to do so. Our 
officers train at each other’s staff colleges. 
The new Defence Co-operation Forum, 
inaugurated last March, will ensure our 
security co-operation remains close. 

‘It is about security, international security, 
that 1 wish to talk today. 

‘The international security environment 
has changed dramatically in the past 
decade. Throughout the Cold War. 
international security issues were 
dominated by the rivalry between the two 
superpowers. Everything was seen in this bi- 
polar context. Those who stood outside the 
structure of rival alliances still defined their 
.security interests in terms of it - they called 
themselves the non-aligned. Regional 
problems throughout the world risked 
becoming occasions for the display of 
superpower rivalry. One can think of many 
examples in East Asia, in the Arab world 
and in Africa. But the South Asian region 
was not immune. 

‘Now, with the collapse of Communism 
and the break-up of the Soviet empire, we 
once again find ourselves in a multi-polar 
world. Regional problems can now be seen 
in their true perspective, rather than 
through the distorting prism of their 
implications for the Cold War. Where such 
problems are a threat to international 
peace and security, they are addressed by 
the international community collectively. 
This means that the security interests of 
South Asia can now be addressed in their 
own right, and that the countries of South 
Asia can now make their full contribution 


tt> the collective work of preserving 
international peace and security- O tie 
cannot imagine ten years ago troops from 
Asia deployed to address a security 
problem in Europe, cradle of the Cold War, 
as they have been in the last few years in the 
Former Yugoslavia. 

Pm erheepi ng/roit fli rt prevm t i on 

‘One consequence of this changed security 
environment has been the great increase in 
the workload of the UN [United NationsJ 
Security Council in recent years, and in the 
number of UN peacekeepers deployed 
overseas. 

‘Britain has a long record of engagement 
in peacekeeping, as a permanent member 
of the UN Security Council and a major 
troop contributor. Pakistan loo has been a 
consistent participant in UN operations 
over three decades. Indeed you are 
currently the UN’s largest troop 
contributor. Your troops have shown the 
highest levels of professionalism, sometimes 
in appalling conditions, to the point of 
laying down their lives. I could cite many 
examples: the sacrifices made by Pakistani 
troops in Somalia; the particular praise for 
the performance of the Pakistani 
contingent under Colonel Khatlacq's 
command in Haiti. 

‘Our shared commitment to 
international peacekeeping has borne fruit. 
The successes of UN peacekeepers have 
been impressive; in Cambodia, Namibia, El 
Salvador and Angola, as well as in Haiti. 
These have been real, substantial 
achievements. 

‘But we must also face up to difficulties 
faced by UN peace-keepers. We should 
recognise that there are situations where 
only partial success is itself an extraordinary 
achievement. 

‘Bosnia is a case in point. We have all 
been outraged by the cruelty seen in Bosnia 
- particularly by Serb forces. We have all 
been frustrated over how little outsiders 
could do to stop the fighting. We have all 
wrestled with the difficulty of finding an 
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cleansing. problems. we w L Zl^, 

AT must no! ignore the real good ‘We need to improve inter, m ion"\'X 
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in Bosnia hr troops and aid workers, m peacekeeping- Bn tain is taking p,. tf 

Britain and elsewhere, steps to do that: by helping the V, \ ,<> pf<llt 


jioin Pakistan, 

Thev woikctl tirelessly to hring lelict. to 
limit suffering unci stop the conflict 
spreading fnithri. They saved thousands 
of lives. 

‘Today, through the efforts of the 
international community, Bosnia is no 
longer at war. But rebuilding a multi-ethnic, 
democratic Bosnia remains a huge task. 
Britain is iully committed to tiiis work. 
Some 10,000 British troops have helped to 
implement military aspects of the peace 
agreement. They are helping with transport 
and reconstruction; and increasingly with 
preparing for the elections next month 
which are the essential next step in the 
rebuilding of Bosnia. As well as our 
commitment of troops we are maintaining a 
huge aid effort in Bosnia. This too is 
focusing on the objective of overcoming 
division; on projects like power lines and 
water systems, which link communities 
divided by fighting and show graphically 
their shared interest in peaceful co- 
existence. 

‘hi Croatia too ihe international 
community is now supporting a new peace. 
The Pakistani battalion is playing a major 
part in dial effort. And as in Bosnia, this 
peace was made possible by the efforts of an 
international peacekeeping force; an 
international force grappling with a multi- 
ethnic conflict. 

‘In both countries progress took a long 
time. It remains precarious. Tasting peace 
must depend on those who live there. Bui 
what outsiders can do is to promote 
reconciliation and support reconstruction. 
Britain has worked as hard as any coun (17 to 
do that. Like Pakistan, we will continue to 
do so. 

‘We must also learn from experience. 
The work of maintaining international 
peace will not get easier. Almost all conflict 
in the world today is within, not between 


and mount operations more ejlcctiwh; In 

helping African countries to develop ih v j r 
own skills; by setting up new training 
programmes in the UK and elsewhere. 
Much more remains to be done. More 
coherent arrangements for logistic support 
of UN operations. More international 
understanding of basic peacekeeping 
concepts; perhaps most of all, more realistic 
and clearer mandates for peacekeeping 
forces. 

‘So better peacekeeping is one priority. 
But . . . how much belter ... to anticipate 
and prevent conflict. To do that I believe we 
must look at new approaches. What role can 
the military play, for example? The pre- 
emptive deployment of UN troops in 
Macedonia has stopped tension 
degenerating into conflict. That may be a 
model to use elsewhere to avert 
disintegration and anarchy. 

‘When peace is restored, we also need the 
long-term strategy- to ensure conflict does 
not recur. The key lies in institution- 
building: in recreating the structures of civil 
society, like a free media, an independent 
judiciary, democratic government. 

‘Maintaining international peace 
requires vigour and imagination. Britain is 
responding to the challenge. So is Pakistan. 
7’h at is why we w-ant to continue to work 
with countries like you to find answers to 
these difficult problems. 

Global /regional security 

Among other important security issues was 
the threat of nuclear proliferation. ‘The 
huge cuts in nuclear weapons since the end 
of the Cold W'ar have made the world safer 
for us all. Britain has played its part in that.’ 
Agreement ‘last year on indefinite exten- 
sion c>f the Non-Proliferation Treaty was a 
valuable step forward. The important point 
now is universal adherence. 
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.‘The work of improving global security 
^nnot be left to the declared nuclear 
owers alone. The challenge of reducing 
'nuclear arms requires wider international 
/action against the proliferation of all 
f weapons of inass destruction. There is an 
f immediate priority here for all countries. A 
Resolution adopting the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty [CTBT] will be debated by 
the United Nations General Assembly on 9 
September. It is the next stage to build a 
more stable, peaceful international order. 
A complete end to nuclear tests will benefit 
the security of all. South Asians and 
Kuropeans alike. We hope that Pakistan 
will give this Resolution her full support. 

'Bin the Treaty can only be fully effective 
if it is universal. It has been carefully draf ted 
to ensure it will enter into force only when 
all states capable of testing have ratified. 1 
hope this will offer Pakistan the assurances 
it has sought to sign and ratify the CTBT at 
the earliest opportunity. 

’A second global risk that recognises no 
borders is terrorism. 

‘We in Britain are duly too familiar with 
terrorism and the destruction it brings, at 
home and abroad. Among the people who 
have suffered its consequences are the five 
men, including two British citizens, 
kidnapped last summer in Kashmir. One of 
the five has been brutally murdered. All the 
families continue to suffer as the search for 
the hostages goes on. It is no-one’s interest 
lhai this matter remains unresolved. 

‘Pakistan too has suffered the crimes til 
terrorists, and the economic damage and 
political instability I hey cause. On my way 
here today I saw the devastated Egyptian 
Embassy. That was a senseless attack by any 
standards, and one whose victims were 
mainly Pakistani. 

“We must fight this evil together, as a 
world community. We must use all legal 
means to bring the perpetrators to justice. 
Britain is working with partners to 
strengthen international co-operation on 
this. In Paris a month ago we called on all 
states to adopt a wide-ranging series of 


measures to fight terrorism; including a 
British proposal that the UN General 
Assembly endorse a new* legal instrument to 
step up the fight against those who commit, 
plan, fund or incite terrorist acts. 

‘But some global security threats have 
their roots at a regional level. 

'Friendly, stable regional relations are the 
basic foundation of any country's security. 
Multilateral co-operation is the surest route 
to that stability. It provides a valve to defuse 
pressure. It offers the means to work 
together for common goals; not be divided 
by competing ambitions. Western Europe is 
the clearest example of that. We have set a 
bloody history behind us. The co-operation 
we have developed in NATO | North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation] and the 
European Union has made war in western 
Europe unthinkable. 

‘Britain’s security concerns are not 
limited to Europe. Our economic interests 
alone give us a huge stake in the stabilitv of 
Asia and the Pacific too. We are the top 
European investor here. Our security links 
witii Asia Pacific, and Commonwealth ties 
with countries like Pakistan, underpin these 
interests. 

‘For these reasons we are greatly 
encouraged by the development of regional 
co-operation in South East Asia. ASEAN is 
now well established- Its members are 
building a new security dialogue in the 
ASEAN Regional Forum. 1’hey are laying a 
foundation for greater stability on which to 
expand further their prosperity. 

‘More widely, dialogue between Asia and 
Europe is developing fast, with the 
establishment this year of the ASF.M ]Asia- 
F.urope meeting] forum. I very much hope 
that partners will agree to invite both India 
and Pakistan to the next meeting, in 
London in 1998. 

’But regional co-operation in South Asia 
is much less developed.’ One obvious place 
to start was commerce, and the ‘South Asian 
Association for Regional Co-operation’ 
which could ‘help to open trade between 
Pakistan and India, to the benefit of both. 
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Pakistan’s work to liberalise trade with India 
is an excellent step forward. I believe your 
Commerce Minister, Ahmed Mukhtar, is 
right to say more trade can help lessen 
other tensions in relations. Indeed I suggest 
that new ties between India and Pakistan 
can boost the security and prosperity of the 
whole region. 

‘But commerce does not take place in a 
vacuum. 1 appreciate the political and 
historical background to the tensions in 
South Asia. I’he problems go hack a long 
way. That is why vision is needed; to find 
wider opportunities for action to enhance 
the collective security and stability of this 
region. 

‘Kashmir, for example, is among the' 
hardest political and security issuc-s facing 
South Asia. But that does not mean new 
efforts at progress are doomed to fail. I 
believe progress is possible. But in Britain's 
view progress is only likely if three key 
elements are in place: dialogue between 
India and Pakistan; a genuine political 
process and better human rights in 
Kashmir; and an end to external support 
for violence. 

‘All friends of Pakistan and India want to 
see progress on this tragic dispute. Britain 
has long expressed our readiness to play a 
part, if both sides wish it, to contribute to 
progress. 

‘To the Hast Kashmir. To the West 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan too has become a 
source of wider instability. Turmoil there 
places a particular burden on Pakistan, in 
the human and economic costs ol still over 
one million refugees. 

‘Finding a settlement in Afghanistan will 
require the leaders there to stop the 
lighting and show a readiness to 
compromise for peace. Afghanistan’s 
neighbours must step hack to allow the 
people there to find a peaceful solution. 
The United Nations and Friends of 
Afghanistan are ready to help. It is time for 
a new effort. Britain is willing to play a 
direct part in this work. We are looking for 
active ways to support the new head of the 


UN Special Mission. We look forward to 
working with Pakistan and others as ideas 
develop. 

‘Where tension and unrest exist there art* 
always those who try to exploit it. This is 
particularly so with the drugs trade. 

‘The rise in drug consumption and 
trafficking does great damage to us all, in 
Britain as well as South Asia. Much of this 
has its roots in the Afghan conflict. 
Afghanistan does not just export drugs to 
Pakistan. It is now the source of at least 70 
per cent of the heroin seized in Europe. It 
looks set to become the world’s largest 
source of opiates. So long as the strif e there 
continues that trade will go on. .And 
combating drugs is a notable area where 
Britain and Pakistan can work together. 

‘Like you, we are working hard to cut 
domestic demand. And our wider anti- 
drtigs strategy relies heavily on co-operation 
with you. We have given more drugs-related 
assistance to Pakistan in recent years than to 
any other country: the helicopters we have 
provided to the Anti-Narcotics Force; our 
support for UN alternative development 
projects in the Dir valley; our work with you 
to tighten up your anti-narcotics legislation. 

‘We are stepping up our work iu this area. 
We have appointed a new International 
Drugs Co-ordinator in London to pull 
together our co-operation with others. He 
will come to South Asia soon to discuss new 
areas for collaboration. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 have spoken 
today of Britain's own interests in Asia- 
Pacific, and our close ties with Pakistan and 
other countries of this region. 1997 sees a 
watershed in these ties. The anniversary of 
independence in Pakistan and India marks 
a major milestone. The lime is ripe to build 
on our 50 years of co-operation. I believe we 
should use this opportunity to focus on new 
partnerships for the future.’ 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Malcolm Rillcind, at the National 
Defence College, Islamabad, Pakistan, 27 
August 1996. 
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iild sex tourism 

■ Home Office Minister, Mr Timothy 
diope, made a speech on 27 August to 
denary session of the World Congress 
the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of 
Idren. 

fc said that he welcomed ‘the 
ortunity today to set out the views of the 
eminent of the United Kingdom on the 
e of the commercial sexual exploitation 
hildren. First, may I add my personal 
iks to the government of Sweden and to 
ECEF and EGPAT for their efforts in 
nging this Congress. 

'he United Kingdom Government 
■es the abhorrence felt bv all right- 
ded people about the loathsome 
>ities of those who sexually abuse 
tlren. It is right that governments - and 
-governmental agencies - should take 
■y possihle step to stamp out this filthy 
e. 

'.very government has a responsibility to 
hr this evil in they - own countries. We in 
United Kingdom now have in place a 
lework to tackle child abuse and 
ititurion through the Children Act 1989, 
tghl about following some disturbing 
s of child abuse. Sadly, although there is 
an improved situation I can not say that 
commercial sexual abuse of children 
been totally eliminated in the UK, but 
framework, which encourages a multi- 
icy approach and where the needs of 
child are paramount, gives us a robust 
rture through which all the agencies 
work together to tackle problems which 

fore recently the scandal of sex tourism 
arisen - this appalling practice of 
pie actually travelling abroad 
ifically to abuse children sexually. This 
Diem will only properly be solved if the 
ntries who receive the tourists crack 
n on the brothels which sell the 
dren and the pimps who organise the 
e. Those countries are in the best 
tion to prosecute offenders. 


‘The United Kingdom however, 
recognises that it too must play a part in 
solving this problem where its nationals or 
residents are involved. 

‘We have recently taken two significant 
steps. The Government supported The 
Sexual Offences (Conspiracy and 
Incitement) Act which received Royal 
Assent on 4 July. This act catches tour 
operators who organise travel abroad for 
child molesters and groups of child abusers 
who plan trips together for the purpose of 
sexually abusing children. It also makes 
advertisements for such trips illegal. 

‘Secondly, the Government has 
announced that it will legislate - as soon as 
possible - to take jurisdiction over acts of 
child sexual abuse committed abroad by 
Britons or British residents — a significant 
departure from the normal arrangements 
for the jurisdiction of British courts but 
justified in this specific incidence by the vile 
nature of the crime in question. 

‘Our police service is active in the fight 
against child sex tourism. The Paedophile 
Intelligence Section of the National 
Criminal Intelligence Service develops 
intelligence involving child sexual abuse 
and child pornography to aid a variety of 
national and international agencies. The 
section contributes to the work of the 
Interpol Standing Working Party on 
Offences Against Minors, where action to 
combat sex tourism is co-ordinated. 

‘The London Metropblitan Police 
organised a training course in the 
Philippines last month. That course 
brought together relevant agencies to work 
with each other to provide an effective 
response to child abuse. The course was the 
first of its kind in South East Asia and 1 
understand that it was very well received. 

‘The United Kingdom can also provide 
mutual legal assistance to countries who are 
investigating British nationals or residents 
who may lx* involved in these disgusting 
crimes. More importantly we are willing to 
extradite our own nationals to stand trial 
abroad, subject to the usual safeguards. 


\ 
- t 
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These are practical examples of how the 
United Kingdom is helping in the light 
against the sexual exploitation ol children. 
Bui ihe purpose of i his Congress is to look 
forward and to develop strategies to 
implement the Agenda For Action. 

‘The Agenda itself is designed to apply to 
many, very different national situations. 
Some provisions will he more relevant to 
some countries than to others. Each 
government must develop its own detailed 
response to the agenda within the spirit of 
the declaration which we will all adopt 
tomorrow. 

‘We have already done this. This report 
which I will make available to all delegates, 
sets out the United Kingdom’s response to 
the agenda. It will loritt the basis of further 
constructive discussions with non- 
governmental organisations in the UK with 
whom the Government is in close contact 
now' and with whom we wish to continue to 
work in the future. 

‘I believe that there should be a 
permanent rec ord of all the achievements 
of this Congress. I therefore wish to propose 
that all governments produce a similar 
report., which could be sent to the Congress 
organisers within the next lew’ months and 
then published. 1 hope that the Congress 
organisers will take on this task and that all 
countries will rise to this challenge which l 
pose today. Many words will he used at this 
Congress but they will be of little 
consequence unless we all agree to positive 
and detailed action on behalf of children 
everywhere. 

‘Tourism brings many economic benefits 
- but it is the right kind of tourism that 
needs to be encouraged. Many decent 
people are put off travelling to some 
destinations because of the activities of the 
perverts who Hock there. Those countries 
must lake action. Tourists who honour and 
respect the traditions and culture of tourist 
receiving countries are to be welcomed - 
those who abuse local children must be 
punished and punished severely, 

‘The UK Government therefore calls on 


tourist-receiving countries to take action - 
in particular to prosecute tourists who 
abuse children and to seek the extradition 
of those who return home before they can 
be investigated. 

‘ I further call on all those countries who 
do not, at the moment, extradite their own 
nationals to think again. It is essential that 
all possible measures are used to combat 
these evil monsters. Extra-territorial 
jurisdiction over child sex offences is one 
weapon. But prosecution in the state where 
these despicable aits are committed is 
preferable. The witnesses anil evidence are 
mine easily available. We should not 
routinely expect that the child victims of 
these dreadful offences should be made to 
travel, perhaps several thousand miles to 
give evidence in a strange land. 

‘1 shall conclude hv emphasising again 
that effective national and international 
action to combat the scourge of child sex 
tourism is essential if we are to discharge 
our duties ti> the world's children. I have set 
out ideas for action — I hope that the 
Congress will adopt these as part of the 
world-wide light against this evil. 

Source: Speech by Mr Kirkhopc to the 
World Congress on the Commercial Sexual 
Exploitation of Children, Stockholm, 27 
August !99fi. 

Britain and India: 
partnerships for prosperity 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech to the British 
Council in New Delhi on 29 August during 
his visit to India. 

He said it was a great personal pleasure to 
be in India again. His ‘fascination for things 
Indian is sustained by developments at 
home. I have watched in admiration as the 
large Indian community in Britain has 
become increasingly dynamic and 
successful. Their growing prosperity is 
contributing to our economic recovery; 
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equally impressive are the achievements of 
British-Indian children in our schools and 
universities which show that the 
community’s rich contribution to British 
lilt- is securely based for long term success.’ 

He said that this was his lirst visit as 
Foreign Secretary, and 'the first of any 
European Foreign Minister since the 
change of government at the centre.’ He 
was delighted to be able to ‘reconfirm with 
a new Indian government the many links 
Britain has forged with India. Those links 
are strengthened by our shared values, 
prominent among which are our 
democratic traditions. We both know the 
value of a parliamentary democ racy, a fret- 
press, an impartial civil service, an 
independent judiciary, and highly 
professional armed forces. One of India’s 
greatest achievements of the last 50 years 
has been to maintain the democratic system 
we share in a country of such vast si/.e and 
diversity-.’ 

This evening he wanted to speak about 
’Partnerships for Prosperity. 

‘My thesis is simple; that the pursuit of 
national prosperity is enhanced by 
partnership with other nations. Our 
bilateral relationship is already living proof 
of this proposition. But I want to develop 
the thought further to look at economic co- 
operation in South Asia, and India’s place 
in the- world economy; in particular how 
Britain can he- your gateway to the’ world’s 
largest single market - the European 
Union. 

I IK/ India 

‘India’s economic reform coincided with 
Britain's economic recovery. So when my 
Prime Minister was India’s guest of hon- 
our at the 1993 Republic Day Parade, he 
and then Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
were able to formalise a newly emerging 
relationship in trade. What they created 
then, the Indo-Brirish Partnership, has 
since become a model for successful part- 
nerships between like-minded countries. 

‘Since 1993, two-way trade has risen 


over 70 per cent, to more than £3 billion. 
We want to see it pass £5 billion by the 
year 2000. New British investment in 
India has grown fifteenfold: 200 new 
collaborations and joint ventures are set 
up every year. And prospects are 
excellent: more and more British 

businessmen are looking at opportunities 
here. Our advice to them is to come to 
India and work with Indians for the long 
term, not the short. To follow the 
example set by Rolls Royce, OKC, BAT, 
Cadburys, Unilever that are household 
names in India as much as in Britain. 
India is emerging into new prosperity 
after a courageous reform process and we 
are proud to be an important player in 
the new India. In short, our partnership is 
about jobs and opportunity: the 
opportunity for individuals to work to 
secure their own future; the chance to 
improve their and their families’ lot. That 
is the real purpose of our partnership for 
prosperity. 

’But true partnerships are not matters of 
cold commercial calculation. Trade is only- 
one element of our partnership, which is 
growing ever more productive with each 
step we take. Milestones we have passed 
include: collaboration on counter- 

terrorism, new defence co-operation, 
agreement to combine efforts in science 
and technology, and closer political 
dialogue. These milestones did not spring 
hilly formed onto the bilateral stage. They 
are the product of a steady and pragmatic 
dialogue that our two countries have 
developed over the years. These contacts go 
beyond w-ords. They mean real action - 
action on the issues that aflect the lives and 
interests of our peoples: to light the illicit 
drug trade; to tackle environmental 
problems and to promote sustainable 
development; to combat the use of violence 
as a political weapon. 

‘People in both our countries have 
suffered the appalling consequences of 
terrorism. Since India and Britain agreed to 
co-operate closely in this field a 
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pathbreaking relationship has been formed 
to provide a framework for concrete co- 
operation on the ground. For example we 
have had, and continue to have, excellent 
co-operation with the Indian authorities 
over the hostages in Kashmir. I pay tribute 
to the bravery of the families of these 
unfortunate and innocent men. We owe it 
to them to keep up our efforts to find out 
what has happened to them. 

'Another major element in our 
partnership is development co-operation. 
Britain's biggest bilateral aid programme is 
with India. Last year we provided over £100 
million (over Rs. 550 crore) on joint 
projects all over the country. I am 
sometimes asked why we contribute so 
much to a growing economy like India’s, 
when so many other countries are in worse 
shape. My answer is partly that India's size 
makes the development challenge fated by 
India unit|ue. I also point to the 
constructive policies and effective 
implementation that exist in different parts 
of the country. These matter to us because 
we must put our limited aid resources to 
work where they will be most productive. 
We want to work with you as closely as 
possible. That is why a dynamic and 
dedicated team of British Development ( Co- 
operation staff moved last January from 
London to a new office in Delhi — located 
incidentally itt the Polish Embassy, which 
shows just how much the world has broken 
free ot the ideological chains that used to 
shackle it. 1 was glad to be able to visit them 
today, and was struck by their capability and 
enthusiasm. 

‘British aid is given on grant terms. A 
large share of it is spent locally. Our aims 
are to share know-how; to build capacity; to 
provide resources for poverty-focused 
activity that cannot attract private finance. 
We focus on areas like primary health, basic 
education and reducing urban poverty. 
During my visit we have signed a £75 million 
project agreement to support power sector 
reform in Orissa, and a £45 million project 
for primary education in Andhra Pradesh. 


‘Effective aid primes the pump of 
development but it can do no more than 
that. It cannot replace the public and 
private investment that ensures a 
continuing How of prosperity. India's 
economic reform was sparked by a 
realisation by courageous Indian leaders 
that governments alone could no longer 
finance the development that India's 
people need and deserve, that private 
finance, including international finance, 
had to be brought to bear and that jn 
today's world the private sector cannot 
operate solely at a national level.’ 

Trade and aid ‘are not separate strands. 
They support each other. Aid can help 
create a climate for new investment, as 
Britain is doing by supporting reform in 
Orissa. So the private sector too is a partner 
for prosperity. The role of governments is to 
help establish the right conditions for it to 
thrive. 

‘This is why I am encouraged by India’s 
commitment to economic reform. The path 
of economic virtue, though not always easy 
to tread, is the way of enlightened self- 
interest. Low inflation and a balanced 
budget are the goals of any far-sighted 
government. Free trade and foreign 
investment can benefit India as richly as 
they have Britain. This is the route to 
unleash enterprise and generate wealth. 
And economic reform is indispensable to it. 
We in Britain are now' seeing the benefit of 
our economic reforms - in high growth, 
stable inflation and expanding 
employment.’ 

The - fruit of reform ‘is becoming clear in 
India loo in economic engines like 
Bangalore. Indian entrepreneurs in 
Bombay and Birmingham, Calcutta and 
Cardiff, Madras and Manchester and, dare I 
say it, Ahmedabad and Edinburgh know 
that the enterprise agenda - lower taxes, 
privatisation, deregulation — is the surest 
route to new jobs and prosperity. India’s 
friends around the world - including ot 
course that vital constituency, the non- 
resident Indians - are watching with 
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1 interest the government’s progress in 

j carrying forward this agenda. Britain as the 

top foreign investor here over the years is 
following developments particularly keenly. 
I am delighted that UK companies have 
reacted so positively to the changes in India. 
British Gas, RTZ and Pilkington, to name 
but a few, art? among the many British firms 
working on significant new investment 
here. 

‘We should continue to pursue this 
enterprise agenda through the Indo-British 
Partnership, sharing experience, 
expanding economic links, for our mutual 
benefit. But bilateral action is not enough. 
In the modern global economy wider 
partnerships are needed loo. 

South Asia 

‘I.ook at how regional economic group- 
ings are becoming engines for new trade 
and prosperity in different pails of the 
world. 

‘The European Union is well into its 
fifth decade. It has been joined by a host of 
new groups - MERCOSUR and NAFl'A in 
the Americas, ASEAN and APEC in Asia- 
Pacific, the SAI)C in Africa. In all these 
places neighbouring countries are coming 
together pooling their interests for 
common benefit. The benefit is not only 
economic. It means more security too . . . 
Europe is a case in point. The El ! has 
made war in western Europe unthinkable. 
New political ties have complemented the 
* Community's original economic roots. We 
f may be seeing the beginnings of a similar 
; process with ASEAN in South East Asia, 

j 'In South Asia such structures arc less 

developed. There is a gap: an institutional 
skeleton exists but there is no flesh on it. I 
, suggest it is time to fill that gap. Closer 

, regional co-operation and the free flow of 

’ people and ideas have brought huge 
, economic and security gains for countries 
; elsewhere. They could do the same in South 
j Asia. 

‘India can play a key role in this process. 

■ As the largest country in the region, India 


has room to be generous towards her 
neighbours. I know Foreign Minister Gujral 
has spoken in these terms. 1 know India is 
expanding her wider ties in Asia Pacific; as a 
dialogue partner of ASEAN, and a member 
of the ASEAN Regional Forum; in the 
Indian Ocean Rim Initiative. 

‘The obvious vehicle for co-operation 
closer to home is the South Asian 
Association for Regional Co-operation 
[SAARC] . 1 welcome India’s commitment 
to SAARC. I welcome the signs of a new 
dynamism in SAARC, like the agreement 
last year on a South Asian Preferential Tariff 
Arrangement, or the ambitious goal of a 
Free Trade Area by 2005. Think of the 
potential gains: today official trade between 
the states of the region accounts for onlv 
three per cent of total trade in South Asia. 
There arc vast reservoirs of new commerce 
and prosperity to tap here. 

'If the SAARC process takes off it will 
open up trade between India anil Pakistan.’ 
Currently this was only one per cent of 
India’s total trade. 'Closer commercial ties 
must he in the interest of both countries. 
They could enhance wider regional 
stability, too. 

‘Kashmir is the most obvious example of 
the hard political and security issues facing 
South Asia. It might look easier to deal with 
in the context of new regional co-operation 
in other fields. That co-operation could 
foster the developments Britain, for its part, 
wants to encourage over Kashmir: dialogue 
between India and Pakistan; a genuine 
political process and improved human 
rights and an end to external support for 
violence. 

‘We are encouraged by the early moves 
taken by the new Indian government on 
these issues. Elections will take place in 
Kashmir next month. W'e believe those 
elections could help lead the Valley away 
from violence and toward a political 
process. Allow me to speak candidly on this: 
Kashmir is an issue of great parliamentary 
and public interest in my own country. It 
will remain so. So we, loo, are anxious that 
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any opportunity for peac e there should fie 
seized. 

‘If the elections are to succeed they 
must be free and fait. Electors must feel 
safe enough let exercise the right to vote. 
There has been intimidation of ordinary 
Kashmiris in recent years. I fiope that 
next month those who want to vote will 
be allowed to do so. And I hope that 
those who prefer not to vote will have 
their wishes respected, too. Terrorism 
must not be allowed to trample on 
democracy. Violence cannot replace 
dialogue. When trust has crumbled, it 
must be rebuilt. 

‘I must mention one wider issue* that 
affects the security and stability of all 
countries: the danger of proliferation. 
There have been huge cuts in nuclear 
weapons since the end of the Cold War. 
Britain has played its part in the 
disarmament process. We arc abolishing 
all our nuclear weapons systems except the 
submarine-bused Trident missiles. This 
means that by 199H the explosive power of 
our nuclear deterrent will have been 
reduced by almost 60 per cent since the 
mid-1970s. A universal Comprehensive 
lest Han Treaty is the next essential step in 
this process of ratcheting down the arms 
race. 

‘We in Britain fully respect India’s right 
as a sovereign country to reach its own 
decisions about the CTBT in the light of 
its security interests. We recognise that it 
is not easy for India to accept the 
commitments involved in becoming a 
signatory to the CTBT. It was not easy for 
Britain to reach such a decision. We in 
Europe have had to rely on nuclear 
deterrence for our security for decades. 
Bv signing the CTBT we will be 
renouncing the opportunity to test which 
we have exercised for 30 years. But we 
have concluded that it is in our own 
security interests as well as the interests of 
the world as a whole that we should 
accept the discipline of the treaty, 
provided others do so as well. Almost all 


other countries have reached the same 
conclusion. So I am keen to understand 
better why India might take a different 
approach, and to see in what ways this 
treaty poses for India special difficulties, 
in addition to those which all potential 
signatories face. 

‘Universal participation is necessary for 
a treaty of this kind to succeed. The only 
way that countries committing themselves 
not to test can be reassured that they will 
not be prejudicing their own security 
interests is for all potential testers to 
undertake the same commitments. There 
is a real risk that if one refuses to sign, 
others may judge that it is not in their 
interests to do so. The* whole treaty could 
fail, and the cause of nuclear disarmament 
- of which India has for so long been such 
a strong exponent — would he seriously set 
hack. 

‘There seems likely to he a broad 
consensus on the Treaty. The position our 
negotiators will take at New York will be the 
same as that of all the other nuclear 
weapons states including the US and 
France. 

India /litinipe 

Mr Rifkind also talked about India's ties 
with Europe. To succeed in the modern 
economy a country must compete in world 
markets. 

Britain believed that open regional co- 
operation was positive in itself, hut most 
valuable as a stepping stone towards global 
free trade, and ‘we have proposed a target 
date of 2020 for that goal. There is no 
virtue in easy targets. Achieving global free 
trade in under 25 years will demand vision 
and vigour. The immediate task is to 
complete* unfinished work from the 
Uruguay Round, in areas like telecoms and 
financial services. We need a positive, 
forward-looking agenda when WTO 
Ministers meet in Singapore in December: 
not only to cut tariffs, but in areas tike 
public procurement, standards anc 
intellectual property. 



‘1 am clear about Britain’s interest in all 
this. What about India’s? 1 suggest it is 
exactly the same: more trade means more 
jobs, more prosperity, more growth, more 
social justice. Not just for Western 
countries: the Uruguay Round outcome 
could boost world income by US$500 
billion. That will benefit developed and 
developing countries alike. We can, all of 
us, make further gains from further 
progress. India has little to fear and much 
to win from globalisation. 

‘The goal of global free trade by 
definition needs global support. 
Developing countries have a slake, too. 
India’s links with the European Union are 
only one way to pursue its stake. India can 
count oil firm British support in developing 
these links. 

"1 greatly welcome the work now 
underway to build on the Trade and Co- 
operation Agreement concluded in 1994. 
Thai agreement brought a substantial 
extension of F.U co-operation with India, 
particularly in trade. It has allowed more 
intense, practical dialogue. In June the 
European Commission adopted a 
proposal to enhance- the relationship 
further, it means developing co-operation 
in key sectors like transport, 
telecommunications and energy; and in 
areas of common interest, like tackling 
drugs and money-laundering, and 
sustainable development. 

‘I want to see this partnership 
strengthened. Britain will be working hard 
in Brussels to achieve that, to ensure that 
the best possible deal for India, for Britain 
and Europe as a whole. 

‘We will support closer Indian links with 
Europe in other ways. 1 regret that India was 
not invited to the first Asia-Europe Summit. 
India can make a strong contribution to this 
dialogue. I vert' much hope partners will 
agree to invite India and Pakistan to attend 
the next meeting, which wc shall host in 
London in 1998. 

‘We will also continue to push your 
interests, as well as our own, in arguing for 


Europe to be an open, liberalising force in 
the world economy. We believe firmly in the 
right of developing countries to trade their 
way to prosperity. That means, among other 
things, that we will resist at the WTO and 
elsewhere the arguments of those who link 
trade and labour issues as a mask for 
protectionism. 

50 years on 

The coming year would see ‘the anniversary 
of independence for India and Pakistan. 

We look on this Golden Jubilee as a land- 
mark in our contemporary and future part- 
nership. 1 am delighted that Her Majesty 
The Queen will be coming to India, at the 
invitation of President Sharma, to take part 
in the celebrations. India's half century 
also coincides with the 50th Anniversary 
of the modern Commonwealth - a ^ 
Commonwealth which reflects the shared 
values that continue to unite us. 

‘In closing, let me underline what we in 
Britain have to offer in a partnership lor 
prosperity with India; we have a unique 
position in the world, active as key decision 
shapers in the Commonwealth, the El 1 and 
the UN; we have one of the strongest 
financial centres in the world; we have a 
modern, active and successful industrial 
base accustomed to operating globally; we 
have R&D facilities at our universities and 
in our high-tech industries that are second 
to none; we have a large, dynamic and 
prosperous Indian community to act as a 
bridge between us; geographically and 
institutionally we are a natural gateway to 
Europe and the EU and from there to 
markets in OECD countries beyond. 

’We know that India has much to offer us; 
its stability, its dynamism, its appeal to our 
hearts as well as our heads. As India 
approaches 1997 it is my hope that we can 
forge together an even closer partnership 
for the prosperity of both our peoples. 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary at 
The British Council, New Delhi, 29 August 
1996. 
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Iraq 

A Foreign Office spokesman welcomed 
news on 29 August that the United States 
had brokered a ceasefire on inter-Kurdish 
fighting in Northern Iraq. 

Br itain had “urged both pat ties to respect 
it. We have been deeply concerned at 
recent fighting in northern Iraq between 
the Kurdish Democratic Party and the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan. F(!() Minister 
of State Jeremy Hanley has written to the 
leaders of both parties urging them to 
refrain from further fighting and to co- 
operate with the l IS mediation efforts. 

‘We fully support those efforts and have 
reiterated our willingness to help with a 
meeting in London if this would contribute 
towards reaching a substantive peace 
agreement.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 29 August 1996. 

On 30 August a meeting took place in 
London, convened by the United States, 
between representatives of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party (KDP) and the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK1 following the 
ceasefire brokered by the US. Britain 
attended as observer. 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 30 August 1996. 

fcxrlmion zone 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Kifkind, was interviewed on 2 September 
about the exclusion /one in northern Iraq. 

He said that what was happening to the 
Kurdish people there was ‘a very disturbing 
development. It is a clear infringement of 
the Safe Havens policy. And, of course, the 
thought that must be uppermost in people’s 
minds is whether Saddam Hussein is not 
only seeking to impose his control over 
Irbil - the city that has been invaded by his 
forces - but whether that is a prelude to an 
attempt to re-occupy the whole of the 
northern area. So it is a very difficult period 


and we are consulting very closely with 
other countries as to what an appropriate 
response should be.’ 

The matter must be ‘properly addressed 
by the international community, 
particularly those countries that are directly 
involved through the imposition of the No 
Fly Zone and the protection of people in 
Iraq - tlie United States, Britain and France 
— we clearly have to consult very closely 
amongst ourselves, as well as with other 
friends and allies.' 

! le said that he did not want ’to speculate 
at this precise moment on what sort of 
measures might he taken because there are 
various ideas being considered. But we all 
recognise that Saddam Hussain has violated 
these Safe Havens by sending many troops 
and over 100 tanks into Irbil, and being the 
sort of person he is, if he thought that he 
had got away with that, he would 
undoubtedly he tempted to try to occupy 
other parts of (he Kurdish zone, and 
perhaps the whole of Northern Iraq.’ He 
thought it ‘highly unlikely’ that British 
ground troops would be involved. 

Meanwhile Britain was ‘looking at a 
number of active possibilities, together with 
other countries, particularly of course the 
United States. But a number of countries 
are gravelv worried about the situation, and 
you ran assume that as we speak, these 
options are being looked at.’ 

Source: Interview with Mr Rifkind. BBC 
Radio 4, Tokyo, 2 September 1996. 

Statement nn Iraq 

The following statement on Iraq was issuer 
by No. 10 Downing Street on 3 September 

‘The Iraqi authorities were notifiet 
earlier today of an extension to the NFi 
[No-Fly Zone] in Southern Iraq, ii 
response to the recent massive build up c 
Iraqi military forces and the attack on Irbi 
That build up gave rise to renewed fears c 
repression of the Iraqi civilian populatio 
of the kind which in April 1991 led to 
sudden humanitarian emergency on 



tragic scale, and of further instability in the 
region. 

‘The US Government has confirmed that 
attacks have heen made on military' sites in 
Southern Iraq. The British Government 
fully support this unequivocal message to 
Saddam Hussein that repression of 
innocent civilians and reckless acts of 
brutality are unacceptable. 

‘The existing no fly zones were 
established in support of UNSCR 688 to 
monitor the activities of the Iraqi military 
forces. The extension is intended to 
strengthen onr ability to keep those forces 
under close surveillance and to make clear 
to Saddam Hussein that such persecution of 
the Iraqi civilian population and reckless 
behaviour are intolerable.’ 

In answer to a question. Spokesman 
made it clear that there was firm support in 
the Security Council and the UN for the 
objectives of Security Council Resolution 
688, i.e. to protect Iraqi civilians. 

Asked whether the UK had or would lie 
militarily involved in the strikes, Spokesman 
said that the UK had not been militarily 
involved hut that we had provided logistical 
support in the form of refuelling facilities at 
Diego Garcia. 

Source: Foreign Hr Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 3 September 1996. 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, gave a 
doorstep interview on 3 September ‘about 
the very strong support that the British 
Government has for the action that the 
United States took in Iraq last night. 

‘1 think we have learned from hitter 
experience over recent years precisely what 
Saddam Hussein stands for, what he is, and 
the dangers that he represents, both to his 
own people in Iraq and, as we have seen on 
other occasions, to others as well. When he 
moved northwards to Erbil, he moved with 
300 tanks, 45,000 men and a lot of heavy 
military equipment. The concern that we 
had was the danger of replicating the sort of 
humanitarian disaster that we saw in 1991 


which caused the United Kingdom to 
advocate the establishment of the safe 
havens. They were set up at that time to save 
the lives - and undoubtedly did save the 
lives - of very many Kurds. We feel strongly 
that we ought not to let a similar 
circumstance occur again and there was 
self-evidently a danger of that happening if 
no action was taken. So 1 reiterate our very 
strong support for what was done and our 
very strong support for the establishment of 
the southern ‘No Fly Zone' to complement 
the ‘No Fly Zone’ that already exists in the 
north. The purpose of this is to make sure 
we have a clearer indication of precisely 
what is happening, both north and south of 
Baghdad, so that we can measure more 
accurately what further action he may be 
contemplating in the future. ' 

Source: Interview by the Prime Minister, Mr 
John Major, Downing Street, Tuesday, 3 
September 1 996. 

The Defence Secretary, Mr Michael 
Portillo, interviewed on 3 September, said 
that the action against Saddam Hussein was 
‘a clear message from the United Stales to 
him that this sort of violation of humanitar- 
ian principles cannot be tolerated. The no 
flv zone in southern Iraq will be extended 
so that the allied air forces operating there 
have a greater opportunity to control more 
of Saddam’s air space and to bring greater 
control over him. As you know, the 
Americans have launched attacks against a 
number of military targets in rural areas.’ 

In answer to a question, he said that ‘they 
are targets that would give a problem 
potentially to allied air forces operating in 
the no fly zone over Iraq. They are purely 
military targets. They have been selected so 
as to minimise what is known as collateral 
damage, that is to say loss of lift; and in 
particular loss of civilian life. They are 
intended by the United States as a clear 
message to Saddam about the aggressive 
and intimidatory action that he has been 
taking in northern Iraq.’ 

He also said that clearly ‘we would like to 
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sec the broadest support front the 
international community for what is being 
done. But 1 think much of the international 
community, even if they have difficulties in 
expressing this, will understand that 
Saddam Hussein is an appalling dictator 
with a quite fright! ill record, both 
humanitarian anti with regards to his 
readiness to attack neighbouring 
territories. When we know so much about 
this man and when we see him re-arining 
and re-mobilising and putting 45,000 men 
into northern Iraq, with more than 300 
tanks, and knowing what he has done in the 
past, I hope the international community 
will he very understanding as to why the 
United States believes that this action is 
appropriate, necessary and proportionate.' 

Source: Interview with Mr Portillo, BBU 
Radio 4, 3 September 1000. 

Drrtjl l WSC Resolution 

A Foreign Office spokesman announced on 
4 September that Britain had tabled a draft 
resolution in the UN Security Council in 
response to Baghdad's military action in 
northern haq. The draft calls for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of Iraqi troops and the 
resumption of talks between the Kurdish 
factions. 

‘ The draft has attracted support from a 
significant number of Security Council 
members. We have consulted capitals 
overnight, making it clear that we will 
consider amendments. Discussion resumes 
in New York at 2.00pm our time this 
afternoon. The draft has been put into blue 
(near final form) with a view to it being put 
to the vote later today or tomorrow.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 4 September 199b. 

Meeting with US Secretary Christopher 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, met the US Secretary of State, Mr 
Warren Christopher, in London on 5 
September. 


In an interview, Mr Rifkind said that they 
had discussed the situation in Northern 
Iraq, ‘but we have also looked at the wider 
Middle Eastern situation, dealt with the 
matter in Bosnia and a range of other 
international and bilateral issues. 

‘Could I just very briefly say, before 
handing over to Secretary Christopher, that 
so far as tfie situation in Iraq is concerned, 
tfie United Kingdom’s assessment of recent 
developments there is that we know the way 
in which Saddam Hussein operates'. It is 
crucially necessary that whenever he 
initiates either repression or aggression, 
that he should end up losing more than he 
thinks he has gained. That has to be a clear 
and unambiguous outcome. And 1 believe 
that recent events, including the extension 
of the No Fly Zone, ought to have 
demonstrated to him unequivocally that his 
behaviour brings very damaging 
conseq uences to his regime.’ 

Mi Christopher said that it was ‘a great 
pleasure to be back here in London, 
particularly at a time when ibis 
extraordinary partnership the United Slates 
has with the United Kingdom is on such 
important display. The strength of the 
partnership is reflected in the strong 
support that the United States has had on 
Iraq. We are very grateful to Prime Minister 
Major and Foreign Secretary Rilkind, the 
entire British Government, for their 
unstinting support. 

‘The No Fly Zone is now being fully 
enforced in its extended form and, as the 
Foreign Secretary indicated, I think we 
brought home to Saddam Hussein that 
there is a very high price for the kind of 
repressive conduct that he has taken in 
Northern Iraq. That will continue to be the 
standard by which we measure our actions 
together.’ 

In answer to questions, he said that the 
United States recognised ‘the integrity, 
independence and present borders of Iraq. 
That is not a matter in dispute. But I do 
entirely agree as to the need to ensure a safe 
and proper existence for the Kurdish 
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people who live in Iraq, k is because of the 
repression against the Kurdish people that 
the action this week, we believe, was entirely 
justified.’ 

Mr Rifkind, asked about France’s 
attitude, said that they remained ‘part of 
the coalition that is implementing the No 
Fly Zone. I believe that the No Fly Zone 
can be entirely effective on the basis of 
the current levels of participation. The 
crucial requirement is - can we 
effectively implement the No Fly Zone? 
The French remain part of the coalition. 
The No Fly Zone will be* effectively 
implemented and that therefore is a 
satisfactory situation.’ 

Source: Doorstep interview with Mr Rifkind 
and Mr Christopher, London, 5 September 
19%. 

O (ter alums Southern Watch and Provide 
Comfort 

Mr Portillo met the l T S Defence Secretary, 
Dr Bill Perry, on 16 September. He wel- 
comed Dr Perry ‘from a trip to Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain and Turkey, where 
he has been discussing the Iraqi situation, 
lit* has come to London in order to talk to 
close allies ulmut the situation. 

‘During the course of our disc ussion this 
evening we have focussed upon the 
continuing threat to the pilots of the 
United States, French and Royal Air Forces 
which is posed by the Iraqi deployment of 
SAM systems and other anti-aircraft systems. 
Since the period of the (anise missile 
strikes, there has been some build-up of 
those assets and there have been 
threatening words from Saddam Hussein. 

‘Most recently Saddam Hussein has said 
that he does not intend to target Allied 
pilots. Obviously we will need to judge him 
by his actions, not by his words. And all 
three ministers here this evening have 
expressed their deep concern about the 
threat that is posed to the pilots and our 
deep concern to maintain their safety. And 
that means, of course, that we reserve the 


right to take action in self-defence in order 
to keep those pilots safe. 

‘So all three Ministers wish to express 
very clearly to Iraq the importance that he 
should not lake actions which affect the 
safety of the men flying those planes.’ 

Dr Perry said it had been ‘a successful 
trip. The consultations have been both 


productive 

and 

useful. 

During 

the 

discussions 

we 

reaffirmed 

our 

basic 

concerns 

that 

Saddam 

Hussein 

is 


threatening the stability and security of the 
region and posing a threat, a danger, to his 
neighbours. The linrh-pin in containing 
this threat has been the allied military 
presence in the region, and in particular 
Operation Southern Watch which enforces 
the Nf>-Fly, No-Drive, Zone in the south, 
and Operation Provide Comfort in the 
north. All of ns agreed on the importance 
of the containment policy, of the danger 
posed by the actions taken by Saddam 
Hussein, and the importance of 
maintaining Operations Southern Watch 
and Provide Comfort. Therefore we all 
agree that the threat to these operations, as 
imposed by the Iraqis, is completely 
unacceptable. 

‘President Clinton said the other day that 
we would take whatever action was 
necessary to provide lor the safety of and to 
protect our air crews: No-one should doubt 
that. In all of the countries that 1 visited we 
found strong support for the containment 
policy and tor the maintenance of 
Operation Southern Watch.’ 

Mr Portillo said that all ihe Ministers ‘are 
sending a warning to Baghdad that we 
retain the absolute right of self-defence and 
that we will be prepared to take the action 
which is necessary to safeguard our pilots. 
As to any more precise form of warning to 
Baghdad, it is now a matter for each of ns to 
report back to our heads of government 
and to decide on the next course of action 
beyond that.’ Britain had ’no immediate 
plans to deploy any more forces to the 
region, but of course we reserve the right to 
lake whatever action may be necessary in 
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older to defend the safety of our pilots. And 
regarding the attitude of Charles Milion, 
our French colleague, he once again 
expressed in the strongest terms his support 
(dr the coalition, and he was as concerned 
as Bill Perry and I are about the safely of the 
pilots. He is concerned about the safety of 
French pilots and I am sure that he will want 
to make clear on his return to Paris what he 
expects Iraq to do in respect of French 
pilots.' 

Source: Press conference by Mr Portillo and 
Dr Perry, Nonholt, 16 September 1996. 


Europe: fifty years on 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, addressed the Churchill 
Commemoration at the University of 
Zurich on 18 September, about ‘Europe: 
Fifty Years On’. 

He said that he was delighted to be in 
Switzerland and celebrating Winston 
Churchill. He wanted ‘to speak of Europe’s 
recovery, the record of fifty years, and of the 
daunting new challenges that we now face. 

‘In 1946, the year 1 was born, Europe was 
in its most wretched limes . . . Churchill's 
speech was a desperate plea to Europe’s 
leaders to avoid the errors of an earlier post- 
war generation who had, however 
unwittingly', sowed the seeds of future 
conflict. 

‘His plea was heeded. 1996 is a time for 
celebration not desperation. The peoples of 
Europe have largely recovered the 
happiness and prosperity Churchill spoke 
of. Most of us now live again, as he hoped, 
! in peace, in safety and in freedom. 

; ‘Europe is not yet entirely rid of its 
traumas . . . However, even in Bosnia, peace 
< is now taking hold. This week's elections 
" were a further step in its slow rebuilding. 
I And for the most part Europe’s troubles 
\ now, if often frustrating, are of a thankfully 
i: more mundane kind. Now we have 
•'Minhhles in Brussels instead of carnage in 


Flanders. How much more secure and 
prosperous Europe is today. 

‘In reaching these sunny uplands, Britain 
took a leading part. First as a founder 
member of the Western European Union 
[WEU] in 1948. The following year the 
landscape changed for good. With the 
Washington Treaty, North America too 
committed itself to Europe’s future. We did 
nol create a United States of Europe. We 
built a more diverse set of structures: the 
WEU and NATO; the European 
Community; the Council of Europe; the' 
Conference for Security and Co-operation 
in Europe. These bodies have been the 
bulwarks for our freedom and our wav ot 
life. 

‘Europe owes its security and its 
prosperity most of all to the Atlantic 
Alliance and to the European Union. They 
were unique ventures in international 
affairs: in NATO, the United States’ first 
ever peacetime alliance combined with the 
commitment of all its members to collective 
security; in the KU, an unparalleled system 
of free co-operation, between nations 
whose past dealings had been characterised 
by fierce rivalry and bloody aggression. We 
should cherish these achievements. Wc 
should celebrate the unique success of the 
Alliance and the European Union. 

‘We did not follow exactly Churchill's call 
for a United States of Europe. Nor is it the 
case that Churchill expected or wanted 
Britain to be part of such a United States, i 
it was created. In the final paragraph of hi 
Zurich speech, he referred to Great Britain 
the United Stales and the Soviet Unio 1 
being ‘the friends and sponsors of the nt” 
Europe’, a role quite different from th; 
proposed for France and Germany. 

‘But whatever the route, the signposts 1 
identified have been our inspiration . . . 
1946 he said this: “The first step in the i 
creation of the European family must bt 
partnership between France and German 
Those words, which stirred su 
controversy in France at die time, hi 
been proved right. The reconciliation 
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France and Germany has been a foundation 
for Europe’s renaissance.’ Mr Rifkind 
believed ‘that a close and friendly 
relationship between France and Germany 
remains as fundamental as ever to peace 
and stability in Western Europe. 

‘The new Germany itself embodies this 
spirit of reconciliation. A united, 
democratic Germany is not a threat to 
Europe. On the contrary, it symbolises in 
itself the re-creation of our European 
family. The part Germany plays today is the 
part it should have played throughout this 
leniury, had it not been for the disastrous 
adventurism of the Kaiser and the 
aggressive tyranny of Hitler. 

'I welcome Germany’s growing 
contribution to shouldering the modern 
burden of international security - her 
prime role in NATO and the WEU, her 
military presence implementing peace in 
Bosnia, and her active world diplomacy . . . 
Friendship between Britain and Germany is 
as much a part of Europe’s future as co- 
operation between Germany and France. 

‘Churchill offered a second piescription 
for peace, that seemed even more remote in 
1916. His Union was not to be limited to the 
nations then eager and tree to join. If 
Europe was to be true to its culture and to 
its identity, then all the peoples of our 
continent had to he able to he part of the 
new European family. For 45 years that was 
a forlorn hope but now the ancient nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe are again 
free and democratic. Soon the European 
Union will begin extending to the east and 
to the south and thereby fulfil its destiny. 

‘Nor should we forget the transformation 
from dark tyranny to rebirth and 
renaissance of Russia which completed this 
summer a first full cycle of democracy. 
Russia has embarked on a course of reform 
at home and partnership abroad. The 
emergence of a new, free Russia has finally 
healed scars half-a-century old. Historic, 
too, has been the renaissance of nations 
such as Ukraine from the ashes of the Soviet 
Union, Europe's last empire. We in Western 
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Europe have both an ethical obligation and 
a strong self interest to assist these nations 
in their determination to retain their 
independence and their integrity. 

‘In all this, the OSCE f Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation in Europe] has 
played a special part. From the start it was 
one of the beacons for human freedom. 
Over time it became a forum to build 
confidence and remove barriers between 
East and West. W'itli the Charter of Paris in 
1990 it entered a new era. In its practical 
work to resolve Europe’s modern crises — in 
the Baltic States, the Ukraine, in Bosnia and 
elsewhere — the OSCE has come of age. I 
applaud its work. I particularly applaud the 
effort that Switzerland, and Federal 
Councillor Cotti personally, have devoted to 
it as Chairinan-in-Office. 

‘So the balance-sheet of half a century is 
overwhelmingly a positive one. 

The next fifty wars 

‘What of the future? What kind of Europe 
do we need now? . . . To seek to follow 
Churchill is a difficult task for a British 
politician.’ But ‘Britain has a fine vision of 
Europe's future, which I want to outline 
today. It is a positive vision, to strengthen 
Europe and to benefit all its people*. It rests 
first on this principle: that just as 
Churchill's conception evolved under the 
circumstances of his time, so we must be 
ready to adapt our vision of Europe to the 
developments that have unfolded since 
1946. 

‘We must take account of three 
fundamental changes. The first is the very 
success Europe has enjoyed over the last 50 
years. The institutions are in place . . . 
Second, the transatlantic alliance has 
proved to be permanent; enduring beyond 
the exigencies of war and after the help 
given by America to Europe in the Marshall 
Plan. The military, economic and political 
partnership between North America and 
Europe remains the anvil on which we forge 
our security and our prosperity. 

‘It was fashionable to speculate after the 
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end of the Cold War that NATO would 
disintegrate as it had no continuing 
purpose. The opposite has in fact occurred. 
NATO has been shown to Inf a major source 
of stability in a fragmented continent that 
has seen civil wars in the Balkans, conflict in 
the Caucasus and tension elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe. NATO is carrying out, in a 
most successful manner; a crucial role in 
Bosnia; France is in the process oi 
reintegrating into the Alliance as a full 
member; and the new democracies are 
queuing up to join. 

‘The enlargement of NATO will not Ik* 
unprecedented. Neither Germany, nor 
Greece*. Turkey or Spain, were original 
members. Negotiations with some of the 
•applicant states should begin next year. 
They will discover, if they have not done so 
already, that NATO is not just a political 
club. Its members guarantee themselves to 
tire collective security of each and all. 
Potential new members will have lo show 
what they can contribute lo the security of 
the Alliance; not just what they will receive 
in return. I hope that the first new members 
of NATO may be with us at the table in 1999 
when NATO celebrates its 50th anniversary 
and that the first wave of El 1 enlargement 
can be accomplished as soon as possible 
after that. 

‘Third, the in let dependence of states 
across t lie world has grown exponentially . . . 
The challenges we now face are global; to 
check the destructive evil of terrorism; to 
contain the threats to our environment; to 
pursue prosperity in a competitive global 
economy. Neither Europe, nor even the 
wider Atlantic community, can meet these 
new challenges alone. These problems are 
not wholly new', but it was now more 
important than ever to look to the wider 
world. 

‘We have the capacity to do it. We have in 
the EIJ and the Atlantic partnership not just 
history's most successful models of 
international co-operation; but the world's 
most effective building blocks for global 


‘The great task of the second half of this 
century was to recover peace in Europe. 
The great challenge for the twenty-first 
century is to expand prosperity around the 
world. By opening the world’s markets for 
trade and investment we can generate new 
business, new jobs and new wealth, for all its 
peoples. We are doing this in Europe. 
North America is doing it in NAFTA l North 
American Free Trade Association!. Let us 
do it together, across the Atlantic, arid let us 
do it across the world. A target of global free 
trade by 2020 must be our next shared 
endeavour. 

‘Britain will be the champion for free 
trade both within the European Union 
and in the World Trade Organisation. We 
are a merchant nation. Free trade is in 
our bones. But we should not 
underestimate the challenge. 

Protectionist force's are still strong both in 
Europe* and elsewhere. Tariffs may be 
coming down but insidious non-tariff 
barriers still prevail, distorting trade and 
inhibiting prosperity. The European 
l biion, having created a single* market for 
its 15 members and 3<i0 million people, 
must have the courage and the* foresight 
to allow access to its own markets and 
practice what it preaches. 

European Union 

‘For the remainder of my speech 1 want to 
focus e>n change in the other great post-war 
institution, the European Union. 

In 199b the EU presents us with a 
paradox. As an engine of reconciliation it 
has been a remarkable success. Without the 
EU or something like it Europe would be 
less prosperous and less secure. Countries 
to our East pursue membership of the F.l 
as a closing stage in their own journey bad 
to Europe’s heart. Yet in recent years then 
has been a sense of disillusionment with th< 
EU. It is perhaps most obvious in Britair 
But one finds a degree of disenchantmen 
across the Union. Think of the ref erenda i: 
France and Denmark over the Maastricl 
Treaty; or the misgivings of many people i 
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Germany over monetary union. This 
disillusionment’ comes from ‘a sense of 
alienation’ from fundamental change and 
‘uncertainty about where change is leading 
us’. 

‘Christopher Tugendhat, a former 
Kuropean Commissioner, offered a 
perceptive answer to the EU’s paradox last 
year. He saw the Single Market as a mot 
cause. There is some irony here. On the 
one hand, the Single Market has enjoyed 
wide support, not least in Britain, as one of 
Europe’s greatest achievements. On the 
other, its impact has proved more profound 
than people may have first foreseen: not 
only in a step-change in the flow of 
European legislation; but in pitting the 
Commission and the European Court of 
Justice in conflict with member states to 
erect and enforce the rules to make the 
Single Market work. And as we begun to 
digest these changes, the Maastricht Treaty 
marked a further watershed. The process of 
integration was beginning to touch the 
essence of the nation stale: its borders: its 
currency. 

‘This does not make the Single Market 
wrong. On the contrary, one lesson lor 
Europe’s politicians must he that they need 
to explain more clearly that the rewards of 
cooperation carry a price: you cannot have 
a functioning single market if you do not 
accept a binding obligation to respect its 
rules. 

‘There is a lesson for Europe’s leaders: 
we should not proceed down a path of 
integration faster or further than our 
people are prepared to go. Those who 
neglect this maxim fall into the trap of 
seeing Europe in terms of a state: of 
thinking that we can better achieve our 
common goals simply by projecting the 
aspirations and ambitions of individual 
nations onto an EU canvass. But a 
political entity can only grow organically, 
as a natural expression of a common 
identity and of common aims. You cannot 
super-impose those things, nor force the 
pace, without encountering resistance. 


Europe’s own history offers too many 
examples of the failure to learn this 
lesson. 

‘I know that when British politicians say 
these things we are sometimes seen as 
negative. 1 regret that, because we are not. 
There is a fundamental point here, which 
was emphasised in the words of the 
Schutnan Declaration itself: 

“Europe will not be made all at once or 
according to a single plan. It will be built 
through concrete achievements which first 
create a de facto solidarity”.’ 

The I'nited Kingdom had developed ‘a 
mature parliamentary democracy that has 
enjoyed peace, freedom and progress for 
nearly 350 years' not through a master plan 
‘hut hv gradual organic evolution over 
many generations’. 

Britain's vision ior Europe was ‘based on 
choosing carefully the stepping-stones 
toward closer co-operation; not jumping 
blindly toward ever greater integration, 
Hailing for footholds that may prove 
precarious or illusory. We believe Europe 
will thrive as a partnership of nations: a 
partnership, because it is by concerted 
action that we can best pursue our goals; of 
nations, because the nation suite remains 
and will remain the principal focus of 
people’s allegiance. We believe in 
incremental progress and not in leaps of 
faith. 

‘Britain has a policy agenda to meet 
Europe’s real needs. We want to strengthen 
European defence co-operation, to 
enhance our security. We want to help 
Europe’s industries increase their 
competitiveness, to bring jobs for our 
people. W'e want to help the countries of 
central and eastern Europe build their own 
prosperity, to fortify Europe’s wider stability. 
These are practical goals. They demand 
practical measures: closer links between 
WEU and NATO; deregulation and flexible 
labour markets; opening EH markets to our 
eastern neighbours; and pressing on with 
enlargement. 

‘All these have been themes of British 
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advocacy. They can he a basis of Europe's 
rejuvenation. They must be our goals. 

*We must not lose sight of these goals 
behind the dust thrown up by the Inter- 
governmental Conference. As the ICC 
moves up a gear this autumn, I make two 
recommendations to our partneis. 

'First, let us remember our wider policy 
ends and not become obsessed by internal 
institutional wrangling. We all want to 
avert future tragedies like Bosnia. 
Improving the workings of the common 
foreign and security policy could help do 
that. But can anyone really believe more 
lives would have been saved in Bosnia, or 
peace have come sooner, if the EL had 
taken voles bv qualified majority? Similarly, 
if we want to help the people of central 
and eastern Europe, let us be bold about 
opening our markets to their goods, and 
not haggle over quotas and tariffs. If we 
want to help millions of our citizens find 
jobs, let us promote competitiveness and 
free trade, not force tut employers the 
dogmatic prescriptions of the Social 
( Ihapter. 

‘Second, let us think through the concept 
of flexibility. I am myself convinced that 
closer co-operation by groups of nations is 
natural and sensible. It already exists: in 
European defence; in the Schengen Accord 
on frontiers; in the likely shape of a future 
single currency. In an enlarged Union of 20 
or 25 members, flexibility will be 
unavoidable. 

‘But we must, get this right if we arc to 
maintain the: Linton’s cohesion. We must 
maintain the core commitments, like a 
common internal market and an external 
commercial policy. And flexibility must be 
open: we must not let a small elite enjoy its 
freedom while dosing the door to others. 
Flexible arrangements should not be 
imposed against the wishes of some 
member states. “Open to all, agreed by all” 
should be the guiding principle. Most 
importantly, we must consider what 
flexibility will mean for new members. 

‘If monetary union goes ahead, the 


European Union will be divided into two 
groups of members for the foreseeable 
future, regardless of any decision by the 
United Kingdom to participate in a single 
cuirency or not. Around half the existing 
members and virtually all the 12 applicant 
countries will be unable to meet the 
convergence criteria for many years. Such a 
divided European Union was not what the 
Founding Fathers had in mind. We will all 
need to give much great consideration to its 
implications than has, until now, been 
conceded.' 

Mr Rilkind concluded by saying that 
Britain was committed to Europe. ‘Its 
future is our future.’ Britain would ‘not 
turn our back on it. We cannot seek to limit 
it to a mere free trade area. It is too 
important to stability and peace in our 
continent. We have too many shared 
interests in foreign policy, justice and home 
affairs. The KU is central lit our prosperity 
- but not only in the Single Market; also for 
our capacity to shape a global trading 
system in which commerce and prosperity 
can flourish.' 

But lie rejected ‘loo the ratchet of 
unending institutional integration that is a 
decade behind the reality of a competitive, 
decentralised world. We cannot treat the 
KU as an experiment in a sanitised political 
laboratory. We must look to the world 
outside, to Europeans' wider interests and 
how Europe can best serve them. 

‘1 have not touched today on 
Switzerland’s relations with the EU. You will 
make your own decisions on the degree of 
association that you wish. I will add today 
only that 1 believe our vision of Europe is 
one that can appeal to all the countries of 
Europe. Fifty years on from 1946, our vision 
is of a Europe comfortable for all its 
peoples, and active and effective in a wider 
world.’ 

Source: Speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Malcolm Rifkind at the Churchill 
Commemoration, University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, 18 September 1996. 
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Shorter Notes 

CHECHNYA: RELEASE OF 
MICHAEL PENROSE AND 
FREDERIC MALARDEAU 

Commenting on the news on 21 August 
from Action Against Hunger (AAH) that 
their employees Michael Penrose and 
Frederic Malardeatt had been released. 
Foreign Office Minister of State, l.ady 
Chalker said: 

‘This is wonderful news. A lot of people 
have been working intensively over the last 
few weeks in support of AAH’s efforts to 
bring about Michael's and Frederic’s 
release. I am delighted that they are now 
safe and sound in the hands of the Red 
(toss. 

‘We hope that they will be reunited with 
their families in the very near future. We 
have been in daily touch with their families 
from the start, and share their joy that the 
ordeal is almost over.’ 

Source: Foreign Sc Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, Wednesday 21 August 1996. 


BOSNIA 

Additional helicopters 

The Secretary of State for Defence, Mr 
Michael Portillo, announced on 27 August 
that the UK would be sending six Lynx 
Mark 9 Light Battlefield Helicopters to 
Bosnia. They will be assigned for a period 
of up to six weeks to provide additional 
support and flexibility to IFOR 
(International Force) over the election 
period. 

Announcing the decision, Mr Portillo 
said: ‘The elections are a crucial step in the 
civilian peace implementation process and 
an essential transition to the next phase of 
nation building. Within the limits of its 
mandate, IFOR is doing all it can to assist 
the OSCE (Organisation for Security and 


Co-operation in Europe) who are 
supervising the organisation of the 
elections. The deployment of these 
additional helicopters will provide IFOR 
with extra flexibility during this important 
period.’ 

The UK has some 9,700 forces committed 
to operations in the former Yugoslavia, 
including 9,200 ground forces. The UK 
remains the second largest contributor 
after the US. 


New multinational HQ 

Mr Portillo announced on 18 September 
that Britain will contribute to a new multi- 
national headquarters to replace the exist- 
ing IFOR and ACE Rapid Reaction Corps 
(ARRC) headquarters commanding the 
IFOR operation in Bosnia. 

He said that the ‘new HQ will build on 
the hugely successful work carried out since 
last December by HQ ARRC’, for which the 
UK is Framework Nation and contributes in 
excess of 70 per cent of the personnel, 
along with its commander, General Sir 
Michael Walker. The UK will provide some 
240 personnel in the new Headquarters, 
including the three star Deputy 
Commander who will have responsibility for 
land operations.’ 

Mr Portillo added that it is normal to 
adapt command and control structures in 
the final phase of an operation such as 
IFOR’s mission in Bosnia: ‘Indeed, the 
deployment of the new HQ will be 
essential to enable the return home of 
the 1,200 British troops in HQ ARRC. 
many of whom have been in Bosnia since 
before last Christmas. HQ ARRC was always 
intended to he a one year deployment.’ 

Mr Portillo also emphasised that the 
deployment of the new I IQ carried no 
significance for decisions on post-IFOR 
arrangements, which he considered would 
be premature at this stage. 

Sources: Ministry of Defence press releases, 
27 August and 18 September 1996. 
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EU INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
CONFERENCE 

A proposal lor a Protocol on Subsidiarily lo 
be annexed to the EC Treaty was published 
on 28 Align. si as pari of the UK’s contribu- 
tion to the EU Intergovernmental 
Conference. The proposal was foreshad- 
owed in tbe Government's White Paper on 
the ICC ‘A Partnership of Nations’, pub- 
lished in March. 

The UK proposal is intended to 
strengthen Article 3b ol the EC Treaty, 
which i elates to subsidiarily. It is closelv 
based on the principles for subsidiarity 
agreed by all EU Member States at the 
Edinburgh European Council in December 
1992. II adopted, tlu* Protocol will help (o 
improve the quality of European legislation, 
and curb some of its more intrusive aspects. 

Article 3b of the EC Treaty requires the 
EC to test its actions against the principles 
of subsidiarily (i.e. whether the Community 
should act) and proportionality (i.e. how 
the Community should act). Its insertion 
into the Treaty at Maastricht was a UK 
success. 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 28 August 199b. 

EUROFIGHTER 

The Defence Secretary, Mr Michael 
Portillo, announced on 2 September that 
the UK was ready in principle lo proceed to 
the production and in service support phas- 
es of Eurofighter, the Royal Air Force’s 
front lint* combat aircraft for the next cen- 
tury. 

Ministry of Defence studies have shown 
conclusively that Eurofighter is the best 
available combat aircraft to meet the UK’s 
needs in the post-Cold War world. It will 
give the RAF a future capability in both the 
air to air combat role (where it will 
supersede existing Tornado F3 aircraft) and 
the air to ground and tactical 
reconnaissance roles (where it will replace 
the Jaguar). 


Speaking as Eurofighter was about to fly 
at this week’s Farnborough Air Show Mr 
Portillo said that the announcement was 
’excellent news for the Royal Air Force, it 
represents a crucial step forward towards 
providing them with a multi-role aircraft 
with the operational flexibility to respond 
to the uncertain challenges of the next 
century. 

‘I am sure industry will also be delighted 
wilh this news. The four- nation Eurofighter 
programme will ensure that the European 
aerospace industry remains at the forefront 
of technology; and in the l?K alone, it will 
support up to 14,000 jobs, 

‘UK Eurofighter aircraft will he 
assembled at British Aerospace Military 
Aircraft Company sites in Lancashire from 
components manufactured by the 
industries ol the four partner nations. Rolls 
Royce will manufacture the engines 
primarily at Bristol and Derby. The prime 
contractors of the other partner nations will 
have their own assembly lines in Munich, 
Turin and Madrid. 

‘Eurofighter production will make use of 
several innovations in production 
engineering. These include the 
introduction of automated processes for 
the production of a number of aircralt 
components. Companies are also 
increasingly involving design and 
production personnel in all stages of the 
aircraft development and manufacture to 
ensure a smooth transition to production. 
The effect of this is to significantly reduce 
the number of parts. Whereas Tornado was 
built from 32,000 airframe parts, 
Eurofighter uses 15,000 or less. Substantial 
progress has been made with new materials 
which, for example, enable British 
Aerospace to use the super plastic 
characteristics of titanium at very high 
temperatures to produce in a single 
operation very complex sub-structures.’ 

The UK will now work with its German, 
Italian and Spanish partners with the aim of 
finalising and signing the inter- 
governmental arrangements and contracts 
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for the production and support phases early 
next year. 

British Aerospace is the UK prime 
contractor for the airframe, while Rolls 
Royce has the responsibility for the EJ200 
engine which is being developed specially 
for Eurofighter. Some 200 UK defence 
companies are centrally involved in the 
development of a range of equipment for 
Kurofighter, including the radar and the 
defensive aids sub system. 

In the UK, over 6,000 jobs currently 
depend on the Eurofighter development 
phase and this is expected to rise to some 
14,000 at the peak of production. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 2 
September 1996. 


ATTACK HELICOPTER: 
UK/NETHERLANDS CO-OPERATION 

The UK and the Netherlands signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding on 5 
September to co-operate in the operation 
and support of their Apache and transport 
helicopters. The Netherlands are buying 
the McDonnell Douglas AH-64D Apache 
direct from the United States; the United 
Kingdom is buying a variant from GKN- 
Westland Helicopters at Yeovil. Both coun- 
tries also operate the Boeing Chinook 
transport helicopter and there is some com- 
monality between the RAK's Puma ami die 
Cougar currently being acquired by the 
Dutch. 

Both countries held competitions for the 
attack helicopter and the common 
selection of Apache led to the current 
MOU. By ensuring that UK and 
Netherlands aircraft retain maximum 
commonality, both the through-life costs 
and the cost of logistic support will be 
minimised. 

The MOU will also help to build upon co- 
operation in the operations and training 
fields which already exist between the UK 
and Netherlands within the MND(C) 
f Multinational Division (Central)] and the 


ARRC [Allied Command Europe Rapid 
Reaction Corps] . 

Mr James Arbuthnot, Minister for 
Defence Procurement, said: L I welcome this 
opportunity to increase our close links with 
the Royal Netherlands Air Force and 1 look 
forward to a fruitful programme of co- 
operation. It is increasingly important to 
look lor ways of reducing the costs of 
supporting defence. Co-operation not only 
provides the scope for achieving this, but it 
also brings the additional benefits of 
greater inter-operability and closer 
operational ties.’ 

Dr Cmelich Meijling, the Netherlands 
State Secretary for Defence, added: ‘This 
totally new MOU really enables both 
countries to use the Apache attack 
helicopter as the force multiplier it 
promises to he for our armed services. By 
co-operating in logistics and in other fields 
we can achieve greater efficiency. Working 
together as we have now agreed b> signing 
this MOU, will also facilitate operational 
co-operation, such as we have in NATO and 
in operations like IFOR. Today's ceremony 
is another example of intensifying the 
already excellent military relationship 
between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands.' 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 5 
September 1996. 

AID SPENDING 
Help for Montserrat 

The Minister for Overseas Development, 
Baroness Chalker. announced on 22 August 
that Britain was to give £25 million in aid to 
the Caribbean island of Montserrat, a 
British Dependent Territory, where a vol- 
cano has been active since July 1995. 

This assistance will provide a fast track 
development programme for the 
designated safe area in the north of the 
island, where about half of the 9,000 strong 
population have had to be relocated. 



? S6(» 

j The* programme will include: 

( - upgrading temporary hospital facilities 

- additional classrooms for primary and 
I secondary school children 

, - powei generation 

t — water distribution 

* - watershed protection 

, — improving roads 

1 — alternative port facilities 

— establishing a permanent observatory to 
monitor volcanie activity. 

Announcing this aid package Lady 
Chalker said that A lecent census has 
shown that most Montserralians wish to 
remain on the island. The development 
of the north will help them to do just 
that.’ 

The package also covers the cost of 
maintaining the necessary level of public 
services through the emergency between 
April 199b and March 1998. It is in 
addition to the £8.5 million committed by 
lh'itain as an immediate response to the 
situation in Montserrat when volcanic 
activity began. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 22 August 199b. 
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Aid for Chechnya 

l^ady Chalker announced on 28 August that 
Britain was giving a further £470,000 to 
relieve suffering in Chechnya. The money 
will provide health care and other essentials 
to refugees leaving the besieged city of 
Grozny. 

She said that ‘We need to help the 
ordinary* people caught up in this conflict. 
The ODA is always ready to respond 
promptly in the event of humanitarian 
crisis.’ 

The money will be spent principally on 
medical supplies and supplying clean water 
and sanitation to people displaced by the 
fighting in the Chechnyan capital. 

The donation follows a request for help 
from non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) working in the region. 

The money will be channelled through 
two NGOs. Merlin will receive £200,000 and 
the International Committee for the Red 
Cross will get £270,000 (through the British 
Red Cross) . 

The Overseas Development 

Administration has given £8.(i million to 
organisations working in the region since 
the crisis began in January 1995. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 28 August 1990. 
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Shorter Notes 

PEACEFUL USE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 

The Energy Minister, Lord Fraser, signed a 
co-operation agreement on the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy' with Russia on 3 
September. The agreement is intended as a 
framework for collaboration between the 
UK and Russian civil nuclear industries and 
tor business opportunities presented by 
Russia’s civil nuclear programme. The 
Russian Minister for Atomic Energy, 
Professor Mikhailov, was visiting London. 

Commenting on' the signing. Lord Fraser 
siad that he was delighted ‘that we have now 
signed this Agreement. It will encourage 
our industries to strengthen co-operation. 
They have had useful contacts for many 
years, and will continue to exchange 
expertise and develop commercial business 
together.’ 

The Agreement encourages co-operation 
in the following areas: 

— safely of nuclear installations; 

— regulation of nuclear and radiation 
safe tv; 

— nuclear fuel cycle; 

— training and plant management; 

— financial and economic issues relating to 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy; 


- options for converting weapons grade 
nuclear material for civil use; 

- nuclear material accounting and control, 
physical protection of nuclear materials and 
implementation of safeguards; 

- design, development, construction, 
operation and maintenance of civil nuclear 
power reactors; 

- decommissioning of civil nuclear 
facilities; 

- long-term and fundamental research and 
development in nuclear energy; 

- nuclear waste management and related 
environmental protection; 

- methods of communicating with the 
public on nuclear matters; 

- production and utilisation of isotopes; 
and 

- research and development in areas 
listed above and such other topiecs 
related to the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy as may be agreed between the 
parties. 

Co-operation will be implemented 
through specific arrangements to be 
negotiated separately between commercial 
or other organisations directly involved. 

Sourc e: Department of Trade and Industry- 
press release, 3 September 1 996. 
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New air quality strategy 

The National Air Quality Strategy was 
issued for consultation on 21 August by the 
Environment Secretary, Mr John Cummer, 
the Scottish Secretary, Mr Michael Forsyth 
and the Welsh Secretary, Mr William 
Hague. 

The strategy is the first of its kind in 
Europe. 1< includes standards lor all the 
main air pollutants - nitrogen dioxide, 
particles, ozoih*. sulphur dioxide, carbon 
monoxide, lead, benzene and 1 ,3 butadiene 
— based on the recommendations of 
independent UK medical experts, or the 
World Health Organisation. 

Launching the draft strategy in London, 
Mr Cummer said: 

’This strategy represents a great step 
forward. My colleagues and 1 are proposing 
ambitious ait quality' targets for the next 
ten years, based on standards which will 
offer everyone — even those most sensitive 
to air pollution - a very high level of 
protection. 

‘The standards are complemented by 
specific objectives - clear targets which set 
out the progress that the Government wants 
to make by 200:5. This will he based on both 
existing and new measures, including a new 
system of local air quality management, new 
vehicle and fuel standards, and a fierce 
crack-down on vehicle and industrial 
emissions.' 

Mr hummer said that the ‘strategy is 
ambitious but it shows we mean business. 
Achieving the targets will mean the effective 


elimination of summer* and wintertini 
smog episodes. 

‘The UK’s air is significantly cleant 
today than it was in the 1950s and 1900s 
and we already expect levels of air pollulio 
to fall dramatically over the next dread 
from measures already put in place. But w 
want to go further and build on th 
progress that we have already made. 

The strategy sets out the eontributioi 
key sectors, like industry, transport an* 
local government, can make towards th 
achievement of these objectives. It bring 
together the existing systems for controllin 
pollution - which will be complemented b 
a new system of local air qualit 
management to help clear tip poliutio' 
hotspots. There are, inevitabl’ 
considerable uncertainties over the exac 
reductions in emissions needed over th 
next ten years ancl the reduetior 
achievable from measures available. S 
some of die specific objectives ai 
provisional and the strategy will b 
periodically reviewed to ensure the 
continuing relevance and cos 
effectiveness.' 

He said that it was important ‘to improv 
areas of poor air quality, reduce an 
remaining significant risks to health, an 
ensure that by 2005 we achieve consistent] 
good air quality throughout the country. 

‘For some pollutants, such as carbo 
monoxide, benzene, 1,3 butadiene an 
lead, current policies are already well o 
the way to meeting the strategy’s targets. Fc 
others, such as nitrogen dioxide, particle 
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o/one and sulphur dioxide, current policies 
arc unlikely to be enough to meet the 
targets. We will therefore need additional 
measures. Further action is planned in all 
the key areas: air quality is to be built into 
national and local decision making; there 
will be tougher controls on emissions from 
vehicles and industry. 

‘The improvements do not come without 
a cost. That cost is likely to fall not just to 
industry and business, but also to motorists 
and consumers more generally. We need to 
ensure that the right balance is struck and 
that measures introduced to reduce 
pollution levels are proportionate. 

‘Achieving these targets will require 
partnership across the country. The 
( Government is a principal actor in bringing 
levels of pollution down. But equally local 
authorities have a central role to play in the 
implementation of local air quality 
management - and they will need to be 
supported in their efforts to tackle 
pollution hotspots by businesses, local 
groups and individuals. 

‘Some aspects of air quality are 
international, and we will need common 
action with our partners in F.urope to tackle 
them. The UK is the first KU country to 
develop a comprehensive strategy of this 
kind. The strategy is designed to fit in with 
forthcoming EC requirements on air 
quality — our input to the European model 
has been and will continue to be critical. 


This is especially true for o/.one. The 
Ministerial conference, which 1 hosted in 
London earlier this year, called for a 
European o/.one strategy, and identified 
possible ways in which we cart strive jointly 
towards eliminating peak episodes of 
ground-level ozone. 

‘f am confident that we will he able to 
ensure that the strategy is workable and 
cost-effective, and that it will enable us to 
carry forward policies which deliver 
consistently clean air throughout the 
country.’ 

Mr Cummer also announced the launch 
of the National Air Quality Archive on the 
Internet. lie said that ‘research into air 
quality, past and present, will provide us 
with a greater understanding of the wav in 
which pollution trends have developed 
and are likely to develop. The Government 
has collected a huge amount of air quality 
data over the last thirty years, and has 
invested heavilv in making that data 
accessible. 

‘From today the National Air Quality' 
Data archive will be freely available on the 
Internet for all those who want to use it — 
universities, voluntary groups, businesses 
and local authorities. It is a great national 
resource, and we believe it is the first of its 
kind in the world.’ 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 21 August 1996. 
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Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 

London: Portrait of a City, Foreign He 
Commonwealth Office, Old Admiralty 
building, London SW1A 2AF, ref: l-. r j223. 

National Air Quality Stratrgt, consultation 
document, available from Department of 
the k'.nvironmctU, Publications Despatch 
Centre, Blackhorse Road, London SL99 
GTT. tel: 01 HI GUI 9101, fax: 01 HI 094 0099. 

I'lie National Air Quality Archive can Ire 
accessed via 

http://www.open.gov.uk/dcK/doehorue.htrn 



f'urtner lniormation Foints 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 3 Whitehall Place, London SWIA 2HH, 
tel: 0171 238 0000. fax: 0171 270 8125. 

Central Statistical Office, Government Offices, Cheat George Street, London SW1P 3AQ, 
tel: 0171 270 3000. fax: 0171 270 6190. 

Commonwealth Development Corporation, 1 Bessborough Gardens, London SW1V 2JQ, 
tel: 0171 828 4488, fax: 01 7 1 828 6505. 

HM Customs and Excise, New King’s Beam House, 22 Upper Ground, London SEI 9PJ, 
tel: 0171 620 1 3 1 3, fax: 0 1 7 1 865 5005. 

Ministry of Defence. Main Building, Whitehall, Loudon SWIA 21 IB, tel: 0171 218 9000, 
fax: 0171 218 6460, Internet: http://www.mod.uk/. 

Department for Education and Employment, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London SW1P 3BT, tel: 0171 925 5000, press office: 0171 925 5499, fax: 0171 925 6000, 

e-mail: infotfedfe.goy.uk. 

Department of the Environment, 2 Marshall! Street, London SW1P 3EB, tel: 0171 276 
3000, fax: 0171 276 4123, Internet: http://www.open.gov.uk/doe/doehome.htrn. 

Export Credits Guarantee Department, No 2 Exchange Tower, Harbour Exchange 
Squaie, London F.14 9GE, tel: 0171 512 7000, fax: 0171 512 7649. 

Foreign & Commonwealth Office, King Charles Street, London SWIA 2AH, 
tel: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 210 6340, Internet: http://www.fco.gov.uk. 

Department of Health, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall. London SWIA 2NS, 
tel: 0171 210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5433. 

Home Office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, London SW1H 9AT, tel: 0171 273 3000, 
fax: 0171 273 2190. 

Board of inland Revenue, Somerset House, London WC2R ll.B, tel: 0171 438 6622, 
fax: 0171 438 7541. 

Department of National Heritage, 2-4 Cockspur Street, London SW1Y5DIL 
tel: 0171 21 1 6000, fax: 0171 21 1 6210. 

Northern Ireland Information Service, Stormont Castle, Belfast BT4 3ST, 
tel: 01232 520 700. 

Overseas Development Administration, 94 Victoria Street, London SW1E 5JL, 
tel: 0171 917 7000, fax: 0171 917 0523. 

Office of Public Service and Science, Horse Guards Road, London SW1P SAL, 
tel: 0171 2760 6000. 

Scottish Office Information Directorate, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh F.Hl 3TD. 
tel: 0131 556 8400, fax: 0131 244 2683. 
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Department of Soc ial Securitv, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SW1A 2NS, 
tel: 0171 210 3000, fax: 0173 210 5073. 

South African High Commission, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2N 5DP, 
tel: 0171 930 4 488, fax: 0171 321 0834. 

Department of "trade and Industry, Ashdown House, 123 Victoria Street, London SW1F. 
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NOTE 


The term 'Britain' is used informally in the Survey of C.urrrnt Affairs 
mean the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
‘Great Britain' comprises England, Wales and Scotland. 



Government and Administration 


Shorter Notes 

banning handguns in the home 

Tin* Home Secretary, Mr Michael Howard, 
announced plans to the House of 
Commons on 16 October to ban all hand- 
guns except small calibre target pistols, 
none of which would he allowed to be kept 
ai home. 

The plans include include tough new 
rules on gun sales, police powers, 
certification, types of ammunition, and the 
security of gun clubs. 

On availability „of" handguns, the 
Government has gone further than Lord 
( adieu's recommendation in his report 
following the Dunblane shootings. All 
handguns will he removed from people’s 
homes. 1 ligher powered handguns will tie 
completely outlawed, leaving only .22 
rirnfire guns which are used in target 
shooting. These will have to be kept 
securely in approved clubs. 

This measure will mean the destruction 
of around 160,000 of the 200,000 legally- 
held handguns. 

The Government accepted all of Lord 
Cullen's 23 other recommendations on 
control, ownership and licensing of 
firearms. 

Mr Howard said he aimed to introduce a 
Bill this month, and to seek Royal Assent by 
Christmas. Talks will be held with the police 
so that the measures can be brought in 
quickly. 

Compensation will be paid for owners of 
newly-prohibited guns based on the market 
value. 


The Government’s proposals include: 

- A severe lightening of mail order sales of 
all guns; 

- A new police power to suspend 
temporarily without appeal any firearm or 
shotgun certificate where there are worries 
over safety; 

- Applicants for a firearm or shotgun 
certificate would have to supply two 
references - one from a club official and 
one from someone who has known him for 
at least two years; 

- A ban on expanding ammunition (‘dum- 
dum’ bullets); 

- A requirement on gun owners to tell 
police if they buy, sell, destroy, transfer or 
deactivate any gun; and 

- A new police power to revoke a certificate 
where the good reason for possessing the 
gun no longer exists. 

- Anyone wanting to shoot a handgun will 
need a firearm certificate from the police, 
ending the present system where a person 
without a certificate can shoot a handgun at 
an approved gun club. 

Users would also have to be a member of 
a club where that gun could be safely 
stored. 

Limited exceptions would be made in the 
very few cases where professionals such as 
vets require guns for the humane killing of 
animals. 

All rifle and pistol clubs will have to be 
licensed by the Secretary of State. Clubs 
will have to satisfy the police that they 
have met new stringent standards of 
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security to get a licence. These will 
include: 

- reinforced walls to ensure that thieves 
could not break into a club building; 

- high security standards for the safes in 
which gun and ammunition would have to 
he stored; 

- strong perimeter fences; 

- burglar alarms linked directly to the 
police; 

- access control including metal detectors 
to prevent guns being illicitly removed; and 

- regular and stringent inspection 
arrangements to ensure that club security 
was of an adequate standard. 

Source; Home Office press release, 16 
October 1 1)5)6. 


NEW FRAUD TRENDS 

The National Criminal Intelligence Service 
(NCIS) held a seminar on new fraud trends 
on 10-11 October, trends which reach 
beyond conventional financial services arid 
are causing concern. 

The NCIS Economic Crimes UI nit is the 
UK's central point for the reporting and 
analysis o( all suspicious financial 
transactions and has, over the years, built 
tip strong links with the various professional 
bodies in this sector. However, there are 
new trends in money laundering and fraud 
which the unit will be highlighting at 
tomorrow’s conference. 

Detective Chief Inspector Simon 
Goddard, head of the unit, explained that 
'The NCIS financial investigators’ seminar 
has established itself as a key forum for 
raising awareness of emerging trends with 
colleagues from all areas of law 
enforcement and the industry'. This year we 
will he looking at: 

- West African fraud - identified as a 
problem area for some time as it uses a wide 


range of scams to part the gullible and 
greedy from their cash. For example, 
people are persuaded to ‘invest’ in ,i 
scheme to clean US dollars which haw 
been made unusable on purpose with dye 
The fraudster claims to have discovered 
solvent which will restore the dollars to a 
useable condition but requires a financial 
partner to buy stock in the cleaning agent. 
The rewards on offer are usually tens ol 
millions of dollars but the unwary can end 
up ruined. 

- Underground or ‘hawallah’ hanking - a 
money transmission system traditionalh 
associated with members of the Asian and 
Chinese communities. Although it is not 
illegal in the UK, it can be used for illegal 
purposes such as the evasion of exchange 
controls abroad. Our concern is that it falls 
outside our established financial reporting 
systems and could prove ideal for disguising 
criminal money. 

- New rash systems are being developed be 
Mondex and Barclays Bank using smart 
cards or electronic purses’. These work like 
phone c ards in that they store credits which 
can be accessed electronically by retailers 
with the necessary equipment. Unlike 
phone cards, they can also receive credits 
which may be misused by money 
blunderers. We are, however, already in 
discussion with the industry so that 
preventative measures can be developed. 

‘ Law enforcement is confronted by a 
quick-moving and fast-changing world of 
economic crime and this seminar aims to 
highlight some of the latest trends. At NCIS 
we are looking at ways of enhancing our 
intelligence systems on fraud and have 
broadened our contacts with colleagues in 
other agencies such as the Benefits Agency 
with a view to uniting together to fight fraud 
which costs us individually thousands of 
pounds per year.’ 

Source: National Criminal Intelligence 
Service press release, 9 October 1996. 



External Affairs and Defence 


The Middle East 

The Israeli Prime Minister, Mr Benjamin 
Netanyahu, visited London on 24 
September and held talks with the Prime 
Minister, Mr John Major. 

They then gave a press conference 
outside No. 10 Downing Street. Mr Major 
said that they had spent some time 
‘discussing bilateral matters. I think it is fair 
lo say that the bilateral relationship 
between Israel and the United Kingdom is 
in as good a shape today as I can ever 
remember it being. And it is our intention 
lo ensure that that remains the case. Trade 
growth is continuing and we both agreed 
this evening that we see ample scope for it 
to continue a good deal further. 

‘We spent some time discussing regional 
matters - Iraq/Iran and related matters; and 
*1 course we also spent a substantial amount 
•1 time on the Middle Kast peace process 
md the Prime Minister was kind enough to 
up-date me on the position as he sees it.’ 

Mr Netanyahu said Mr Major had been 
'exceptionally cordial and 1 welcome the 
opportunity to speak face-to-face and lo 
hear your reasoned and perceptive 
omments about our efforts to pursue 
peace. 

'What I explained to the Prime Minister 
■s that Israel is committed to move ahead on 
til peace fronts, and we are doing that with 
he Palestinians. As you know, I and my 
senior Ministers have met with Arafat. We 
ti e going to have a meeting of the Steering 
Committee this week to begin to discuss the 


outstanding issues in the Interim 
Agreement. And once these are disposed 
of, we can move on to negotiations on a 
final settlement. 

‘I made it clear to the Prime Minister that 
we believe that the basis of proceeding here 
is good faith and reciprocity and the 
fulfilment of commitments on both sides. 1 
think that the first commitment that is 
important is security. It is vitally important 
for Israel but I think it is important also to 
the Palestinians. Because fighting terrorism 
is important for the continuation of the 
peace process for Palestinians and Israelis 
alike. I think that the idea that terrorism 
and peace are compatible, or terrorism and 
the peace process are compatible, is 
unacceptable. 1 think it is something that 
many in Britain would understand, and 
rightly so. In many ways I Found of course 
common ground on a number of central 
issues. I don’t want to say that Israel and 
Britain have exactly the same foreign 
policies, that would be an over-statement. 
But I Found, 1 think, two important ideas 
that guide our mutual commitment to 
peace, and that is the idea of security as a 
basis for peace and the importance of both 
sides fulfilling their obligations - something 
that we are deeply committed to. 

I welcome the Prime Minister's 
willingness and offer to help on the issue of 
economic assistance, and diplomatic 
assistance if necessary, in the peace process. 
I think that Britain has deep roots in the 
Middle East, is respected there, and could 
do a great deal for our common cause for 
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peace. I thank vou /or that, Mr Prime 
Minister.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr Major 
and Mr Netanyahu, London, 21 September 
199b. 

West Bank and Jerusalem 

A Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman issued the following statement 
on 2(3 September. Britain was 'gravely con- 
cerned by the situation on the West Bank 
including Jerusalem. 

‘Actions such as the opening of the 
tunnel along the Western Wall and the 
recent demolition of a Palestinian 
community centre in Jerusalem have caused 
suspicion and disquiet. We are urging 
leaders on both sides to do all in their 
power to cool the situation. 

‘The Peace Process is in a precarious 
state. We call on Israeli anti Palestinian 
leaders to exercise the statesmanship 
required and to step back from 
confrontation and return to the path ol 
trust and reconciliation.* 

Source: FCX) spokesman, 2G September 
199b. 

US meeting 

The Foreign Secretary. Mr Malcolm 
Ritkind, met the American Secretary of 
State. Mr Warren Christopher, in New York 
on 2b September. At a press conference Mr 
Christopher said that he had been follow- 
ing the situation in the Middle East very 
closely. ‘We have been working hard to 
defuse this tragic cycle of confrontation 
which has already claimed many - too many 
- lives. I have been in touch more than once 
with Prime Minister Netanyahu and we 
hate been in touch several times with 
Chairman Arafat and his colleagues. As 
President Clinton said this morning, the 
United States is prepared to do anything 
that we can to he a constructive force in this 
particular matter. It is essential to work 
hard to try to ensure that both parties 
restore calm in the region; only when that is 


done will we be able to refocus our efforts 
on how best to implement the 
Israeli/Palestinian agreement and to then 
take steps to resolve the remaining issues as 
quickly as possible. 

‘From the very' beginning, this process 
has been based upon biking into account 
the needs of both sides and avoiding actions 
that undermine the efforts the parties are 
making. Now more than ever it is essential 
that the Israelis and the Palestinians take 
this approach as they deal with the current 
crisis and move hack into negotiation.’ 

Mr Ritkind said he endorsed ‘what 
Secretary Christopher lias said about the 
situation in the Middle F.ast. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the gravity of the 
situation because what we are seeing at the 
moment is a symptom rather than a cause, a 
symptom of a very deep deterioration in the 
peace process with a very real danger that 
the peace process could be on the verge of 
collapse. 

‘I do not want to exaggerate but I do not 
believe that is an exaggeration, f think there 
has been a growing sense of disillusion in 
various quarters, and in such an 
atmosphere even a small incident can lead 
to the tragic consequences and the very 
serious loss of life that is being currently 
experienced in the region. 

‘1 think it is crucial for Mr Netanyahu and 
Mr Arafat to meet, for them both to show 
statesman-like leadership at this difllruli 
time. It is important for the substance of the 
peace process to he identified and to be 
taken forward in a positive spirit. There is 
clearly a huge amount of goodwill both in 
Israel and amongst the Palestinians and in 
other Arab countries for the fundamental 
of the peace process. We are fortunate thai 
both the Israeli government and tht 
Palestinian and Arab governments all givt 
their support to the peace process; thi: 
rhetoric has to be translated into substance 

‘The tragic experience of the last 2- 
hours has to be seen as an opportunity t« 
understand the aspirations that exist, th< 
progress that has been achieved in the las 
few years, and the dangers that now exist o 
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( hr collapse of these hopes - but also the 
opportunity that remains, with proper 
leadership and with some proper vision, to 
relaunch the peace process in a meaningful 
• u -av. That has to be the priority and 1 think 
all countries that have an interest in these 

■ matters will be doing what they can: but 
countries outside the region cannot decide 
the fate of the Middle East. We can help 

■ influence it and we must try to do so. 
Ultimately their fate will be in their own 

j hands, that is something that they know 
; only too well but it is important that friends 
nl the region do what they can to assist. ’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
■ Rifkind and Mr Christopher, New York, 26 
• September 1996. 


Partners in Development 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, made a speech to the 51st United 
Nations General Assembly in New York on 
. 24 September. 

He congratulated Ambassador Razali of 
Malaysia on his assumption of office as the 
, General Assembly's new President: and 
offered thanks to his predecessor. President 
Freitas do Amaral, for all his valuable work 
during the 50tli Session. 

He said that the fruits of the late 20th 
century were denied to the vast majority of 
the planet’s population. ‘Their misery is a 
challenge to all our consciences.’ Today he 
would talk ‘about what we all, the developed 
countries as well as the developing, can do 
for those trapped in poverty.’ 

/ long Kong 

To begin, he would mention four other 
issues of particular importance. First, Hong 
Kong. ‘1997 will be a special year for Hong 
Kong. Less than 300 days from now the 
world will witness history. The peaceful 
transfer of sovereignty over a territory of six 
million free and prosperous people is an 
event unparalleled in modern times. A 
transfer on the basis of an international 


treaty, registered here at the United 
Nations. A treaty between two members of 
tire Security Council and which guarantees 
that tor 50 years after 1997 there will be 
“one country two systems" and that “Hong 
Kong people will rule Hong Kong”. Let 
there be no doubt of Britain’s continuing 
commitment to the future of Hong Kong 
and its people, well into the next century. 

‘Thanks to the efforts of the Hong Kong 
people themselves, the development of 
Hong Kong is one of the world’s great 
success stories. The Chinese government 
has made clear its determination to 
preserve 1 long Kong’s prosperity, stability 
and way of life as a free and open society 
based on the rule of law. For Britain, a 
successful transfer will lie the closing of a 
chapter. But also a new beginning to our 
relations with Hong Kong and China. 

‘Mr President, I suggest that all members 
of the United Nations have a stake in this 
historic exercise. As long as the promises of 
the Joint Declaration are turned into reality. 
Hong Kong has a bright future, as part of 
China, and as one of the world’s leading 
cities, contributing enormously to growth 
and prosperity throughout the Asia-Pacific 
region. 1 am sure that all here will join me 
in welcoming that prospect. 

International Court of Justice 

‘1 want also to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the International Court of Justice in 
its 50tli anniversary year. The ICJ has per- 
formed groundbreaking work in settling 
disputes between states. I am proud that the 
UK has always been among the slates who 
accept its compulsory jurisdiction. I hope 
that others will join us in pledging both 
moral and material support to the 
International Court. The more who accept 
that international law must be the founda- 
tion of international relations, the safer we 
shall all be. 

Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 

‘The world is safer today too with the his- 
toric signature of the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty, Earlier this morning I had the 
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privilege of signing the Treaty for the 
United Kingdom. It shows that we can. by 
acting with determination and by making 
sacrifices, reap the benefits of the end of 
the Cold War. I firmly believe that the 
CTBT can make an important contribution 
to preventing the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and promoting international secu- 
rity. The treaty was the product of a multi- 
lateral negotiation and was adopted here in 
the General Assembly. But that alone is not 
enough. If it is to he fully effective, it must 
command universal support. The United 
Kingdom will now put in hand the steps to 
allow us to ratify the Treaty. It is the sover- 
eign right of every state to decide whether 
or not to be bound by international agree- 
ments. But it is our firm conviction that this 
Treaty is in the interests of all, and 1 urge all 
states to give it their full support. 

Terrorism 

‘Meanwhile, other threats still loom large. 
The insidious spectre of terrorism is a con- 
tern for all of us here. It is right that the 
United Nations should be the forum for 
debate on this world-wide menace. The 
United Kingdom is proposing for adoption 
at this session a UN declaration which will 
spell out unequivocally that acts of terror- 
ism, and the financing, planning and incite- 
ment of these acts, are contrary to the pur- 
poses anti principles of the United Nations. 
People who do these evil things and who 
seek asylum under the UN Refugee Con- 
vention do not deserve to benefit from it. 

The United Nations 

‘The UN faces a critical year. It remains the 
hope of people across the world in search 
of peace and development. But the changes 
required to adapt and strengthen the UN to 
meet the challenges of the future have not 
yet been completed. 

'This year must see a solution to the 
financial crisis. Reform must be part of the 
solution, including a thorough updating of 
the system of assessing contributions to the 
UN, so that contributions match real ability 

to pay. But all members must pay what they 
WitVi then Mns. 


arrears, and promptly. The European 
Union’s proposals are a good basis for 
negotiation. It will also be important to 
achieve over the coming year a resolution to 
the long-standing discussions of Security 
Council enlargement. 

‘In short, the UN must be made fit for the 
new millenium. 

Partnership for Develofment 
‘I turn now to my main theme. Three 
months ago, at Lyon, the Group of Seven 
countries committed themselves to a part- 
nership for development. This is not just a 
catchy slogan but a fresh approach to the 
challenge of development. What it means is 
that the developing countries anti the devel- 
oped together would share responsibility for 
creating the conditions to allow' economies 
to grow. A shared agenda of measures we 
need to take to promote development. 

‘For the countries of the developing 
world, this means pursuing policies to 
enable economies to grow. Taxes need to be 
kept low. Subsidies cannot be allowed to 
distort markets. Exports should not be 
impeded by heavy tariffs. Domestic markets 
must be allowed to operate with as little 
interference as possible. 

‘The goal must be to establish an 
environment where the private sector can 
flourish, for the private sector is the engine 
of growth, in 1755, Adam Smith famoush 
remarked that for prosperity “Little else is 
requisite ... but peace, easy taxes, and 
tolerable administration of justice.” This is 
still a valid recipe today. Not easy to achieve. 
But with the sound foundations of good 
government and sensible macro-economic 
policies, enterprise can flourish, anywhere. 
This is the challenge to the governments ol 
the developing world. 

‘What of the developed world’s side ol 
the bargain? Our responsibility is to remove 
the shackles which hinder developing 
economies as they try to enter the global 
market. 

‘Many of the poorest countries are stil 

caught in a mire of debt they are unlikel 
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one. Britain has long argued that, when 
combined with macro-economic reform of 
(he kind I have described, deep debt relief 
can kick-start the development of the 
poorest economies. Some time ago Britain 
helped identify steps that could be taken to 
lift the debt burden from the poorest, most 
indebted countries: more debt relief from 
bilateral creditors and getting the 
multilateral agencies themselves to share 
more of the burden. Since then the Paris 
Club of creditors has made an important 
contribution by increasing debt forgiveness 
as agreed following British proposals at the 
Naples Summit in 1994. The multilateral 
agencies too have come up with some useful 
proposals, such as the World Bank’s Trust 
fund to provide debt relief. 1 also welcome 
the IMF’s commitment to continue 
providing concessional finance through the 
Enhanced Structural Adjustment Facility . 

'Those measures to relieve debt need to 
be implemented both flexibly and soon. 
The countries in greatest need should be 
granted maximum relief as swiftly as 
possible. I look forward to final agreement 
of the Annual Meetings of the IMF and 
World Bank next week. 

‘The private sector is the motor of 
development. Private investment flows to 
the developing world are now at record 
levels. The UK is the third largest source of 
private investment. But these flows are still 
not reaching the poorest countries. There is 
therefore a continuing need for 
concessional aid to prime the pump of 
home-grown development. We need to 
focus our elforts on those countries where 
help is needed most and which can make 
best use of it. Help must primarily be 
tai getted at creating growth with equity, at 
developing human resources to their full 
potential, at giving priority to the needs of 
i he poor: to health and education, clean 
Aater and small enterprises. 

‘Increasingly this partnership in 
ievelopmcnt amongst us all has to deal with 
he growing problems of planet survival - 
dimate change, the environment, the 
wore of die world's oceans and forests, 


pandemic diseases. Development which 
ignores these will not be sustainable. The 
UN is a central forum for focussing the 
attention and action of governments and 
civil society on these challenges as we enter 
the next century. Next year’s General 
Assembly Special Session to review the Rio 
Summit on development and environment 
is one example. 

Access for hetisl Devebrfjed Countries' Exports 
and the Ruggiero Proposal 

‘But the best help the developed world can 
give to the developing is to buy what they 
produce. And to do that we in die devel- 
oped world must demolish the barriers we 
still maintain against imports from the 
developing world. 

‘When I look around the world, I see 
many developing countries bursting with 
exports to sell: textiles, food, manufactured 
goods. But, tragically, the markets o the 
developed world are often closed to these 
exports. Last week's report from UNCTAD 
predicted that poor countries could triple 
their exports to the North over the next ten 
years if import quotas were phased out. An 
extra L’S$175 billion a year in income. 
Protectionism is starving the developing 
economies of their oxygen, the oxygen of 
growth. 

‘The EU’s record is better than most. We 
already have a wide-ranging scheme to 
allow duty-free imports from developing 
countries. But even so the F.U obstructs 
imports of Palestinian cut-flowers, fruit 
juices from South Africa, strawberry jam 
from Bulgaria. Other developed countries 
are even less generous. The US targets 
imports of Mexican tomatoes; Japan 
restricts imports of rice from South East 
Asia. The list could go on. 

'We all know the difficulty of resisting 
powerful domestic lobbies. They exist in 
Britain as elsewhere. But this sort of 
protectionism is not simply selfish; it is 
short-sighted. Growth and prosperity in the 
developing world will, over time, increase, 
not diminish, the wealth of the 

industrialised world. Trade is not a zero-sum 
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‘Governments and donors haw reacted 

to recent trends: 

i. Economic reform programmes 
increasingly recognise that poor people are 
both a source of economic growth, as 
producers, at id Ijcnrficiaries if policies are 
tailored correctly: pro poor policies are also 
good economics. 

ii. A first step is to understand poverty- 
better. We have been a strong supporter of 
the poverty assessments which the World 
Bank has been carrying out in almost all 
African countries. W'e have*, for example, 
been working closely with Swedish SIDA, to 
help broaden the approach so that we can 
ask the poor for their views directly. 

iii. For some time programmes have sought 
to protec t social expenditures of particular 
importance to the poor, such as basic 
education and health. 

iv. Programmes have reduced the bias 
against rural areas where SO per cent of the 
poor live by liberalising agricultural 
producer prices; this also needs to be 
complemented by investments in rural 
infrastructure, improved agricultural 
services, and access to credit. 

‘Some of what we have learnt points to 
things we already knew, but perhaps did not 
emphasise enough - for example, the 
paramount importance of better road 
access to reduce the isolation of poverty, 
and of good quality basic education for all 
to enable poor people to begin to lake 
routes out of poverty. 

‘Some problems sound easy to address - 
for example the rudeness of health staff 
being a disincentive to attending a 
mother and child clinic. Others sound 
difficult, but cannot be ignored - for 
example, the in justice of women's burden 
of work. Such exploitation is also grossly 
inefficient: one country is estimated to 
lose 60 per cent of its agricultural output 
because of this. And let us not forget the 
health consequences, since the loss of 
women’s time reduces the quality of their 
lives and the capacity to participate in 


decisions which affect them and tiiei 

children. 

‘Although we have changed on 
approach to focus more on the poor, wt 
cannot deal with the problem throng} 
better targeting alone. With population 
growth of three* per cent a year it will take 5<; 
years to double peoples’ incomes in Africa 
assuming five per cent economic growth, 
which is better than Africa has recently 
achieved. The problems are complex, 
politically and economically. 

‘What is clear is that African countries 
still need our help. Most development 
expenditure in Africa is still donor 
financed. We are also hugely influential in 
terms of the remedies. Developed countries 
have adopted a new paradigm for 
themselves. It has worked for some 
developed countries, such as my own, and 
seems to offer the best prospect for 
substantial economic growth for poor 
countries as well. 

‘The paradigm is based on limiting the 
role of government to those things it does 
best, and needs to do, and making the 
private sector the engine of economic- 
growth. Here we come back to the lessons 
from other regions. But the question is: 
“Does it work for Africa?". Up to now it has 
often been unpopular. The costs are 
immediate and concentrated; the benefits 
can be deferred, and thinly spread. For. 
example, privatisation usually reduces 
employment in the short term; the 
proceeds from selling state-run enterprises 
are often meagre where assets have been 
run down; the purchasers are often 
foreigners or unpoptilar ethnic minorities. 
Nevertheless, a trickle of small privatisations 
has become a steady stream. Among the 
quick wins was the privatisation of the 
breweries in Zambia which ended beer 
shortages and improved quality. Positive 
experiences in larger enterprises, like 
Ghana’s Ashanti Goldfields and Kenya 
Airways, bode well for the future. We now 
have examples where privatisation has led 
to new investment and higher employment. 
‘As a bilateral donor, our role is to 
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j support this process by giving money and 
i lending technical expertise which is often 
? based on our own experience. So the UK 
; has supported the privatisation process in 
Zambia, Tanzania, and Ghana. 

‘Rebuilding tax revenue - to reduce 
evasion and to generate a level of savings 
more compatible with growth strategies - 
has proved very difficult. Where civil 
service salaries have been eroded to very 
low levels, the temptation to bribery for tax 
officials becomes overwhelming. Ghana 
has found a way out of this problem. It 
established an independent taxation 
authority, able to hire and fire its own staff, 
and pay at rates related to private sector 
salaries. Results were dramatic - the tax take 
in relation to GDP has doubled in five years 
without penal tax rates or undermining of 
incentives to taxpayers. We are helping 
with revenue and excise projects in Ghana, 
Uganda, Zambia, Mozambique and 
Tanzania. In -Uganda revenues have 
increased from around 9 per cent of GDP 
to 16 per cent and Zambia has also shown 
significant improvements. Tanzania is also 
showing signs of promise. 

‘In Africa a key feature has been the 
problem of over-large and poorly paid 
African civil services. Uganda, which had 
one of t he worst paid civil services in Africa, 
has shown the way to remedy this. The 
number of civil servants has been reduced 
by 60 per cent but their pay has been 
increased to approach a living wage. Donor 
support has played a crucial role by 
financing the costs of retrenchment and 
providing technical advice to desigti 
incentive structures and to identify scope 
for Ministerial rationalisation and improved 
efficiency. Successful reform has been 
achieved by a combination of economic 
growth, better tax collection, and cuts in 
wasteful spending. We are engaged in major 
reform programmes in Ghana, South 
Africa, Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania and Sierra 
Leone. In both Kenya and Tanzania we have 
used programme aid to help finance 
retrenchment and Tanzania is about to start 
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Agencies borrowing from the UK 
experience. 

‘This emphasis on government reflects 
the other fundamental change. The 
government is actually part of the problem. 
This is not only because of its policies, but 
because too often it does not reflect the will 
of its peoples. Too often it has served its 
own interests in a corrupt way, and lacked 
commitment to improving the lot of the 
poor. 

‘Almost everyone now accepts that the 
principles of good government 
competence, accountability, legitimacy, the 
nile of law and respect for human rights - 
represent fundamental, universal and 
instinctive human values. We increased bv a 
third the number of new good government 
project commitments in 1994/95 to 180. 15 
per cent of our bilateral aid supports good 
government activities. But the pressure for 
change which brought democracy to Africa 
in recent years has come from Africans 
themselves. 

‘To convert this transition into genuine 
democracy and good governance will be a 
massive challenge for politicians, for their 
civil services and their peoples. But there is 
no doubting the. eagerness for democratic 
reform. 

‘These changes have also helped change 
our perspectives on how development 
works. It is now clear that the best way to 
introduce reform is through a patient 
political process, forging a consensus 
around the need for change, and being 
responsive to evidence of unintended 
consequences. There needs to be a dynamic- 
process. It should involve government, 
citizens and organised interest groups 
representing economic units, social groups, 
regions or whatever. We are not talking 
necessarily about a multi-party Western style 
democracy. But we are talking about a 
political process incorporating ' the 
citizenry. Wherever possible we are 
promoting democracy and participation 
through the aid programme. In many 
African countries including South Africa, 
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supporting tht- election process and 
encouraging NGO activities such as voter 
education. We will continue to provide such 
support and to look for opportunities more 
generally to assist civil society. 

‘The recent publication by the Kenyan 
government of its policy framework 
paper, with a forward signed bv the 
President, was an important step towards 
much more transparent discussion of 
policy. The mainly positive comment in 
the Kenyan media shows that it is possible 
lor a government to obtain under- 
standing and support for difficult 
reforms. We hope other countries will 
follow this precedent. 

‘Awareness is also growing that tin- 
public sector exists to benefit citizens and 
must do so much more effectively and 
efficiently. This covers not only investment 
in essential social sector provision - health, 
education and water-supplies; but also 
physical security and legal redress - police 
forces and the court system; regulations 
and licensing - obtaining the necessary 
“permissions” to start a business, build a 
house or cultivate a new piece of land. 
These have business and gender 
dimensions as well as being the right of 
citizens. The key is to mobilise and 
convince the officials or managers 
themselves that reform needs to be 
adopted. The recently launched Ghanaian 
Civil Service Performance Improvement 
Programme sets out to follow such a 
method in order to introduce 
fundamental changes in the central 
management of the civil service. 

‘One thing has very obviously changed 
since the end of the Cold War. Although 
the sovereignty of countries remains an 
undisputed tenet, the fact is that our 
standards of governance are no longer 
matters of purely internal concern. We 
now live in such a closely interdependent 
world that we are unavoidably reliant, in 
some measure, on each other’s public- 
administration. People and their values, 
trade and prosperity, disease and environ- 
mental impacts move across international 


boundaries and our governments can 
affect this for better or worse. 

‘Taxpayers in donor countries also have 
strong views. Good governance has become 
a key issue as donors are under increasing 
pressure to justify their aid programmes to 
their parliaments and electorates. 

‘This is reflected in the decreasing 
tolerance of corruption. I am determined 
to battle against the pernicious evil of 
corruption which undermines the best 
programmes and leaders. It is a tragedy that 
Eastern Kurope has become more, not less 
corrupt. This is partly because it. has 
achieved only partial liberalisation, thereby 
creating new sites for corruption in 
excessive bureaucratic regulation. 

‘To tackle corruption, we need a mixture 
of technical mechanisms of control and 
prevention and - much more challenging!)' - 
large-scale attitude and value change 
amongst elites and the citizens at large. 

‘Such attitude and value changes can 
start with the political system. Politically 
accountable leaders should he less prone to 
personal corruption than those for whom 
electoral responsibilities are a sham. 
Freedom of the press can be a powerful 
weapon in exposing corruption, and may 
shame the regime into action where that 
regime is accountable. Economic pressure 
groups will not pay bribes in systems where 
it yields no advantage. Important factors for 
this, according to recent research, are 
opening up the economy and public 
procurement to international competition, 
and an effective judicial system to punish 
the guilty. 

'Britain, alongside other donors, is 
heavily involved in the technical 
improvement area: setting up or 
strengthening specialist anti-corruption 
agencies; building up the ability of police 
forces to light “white-collar crime”; 
overhauling procurement rules and 
systems; revising the commercial laws 
required to provide security and encourage 
investment. 

‘It is very difficult to change attitudes 
when corruption has become all pervasive 
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and almost institutionalised. However 
progress continues to be made; and 1 was 
encouraged during my recent visit to 
Washington to hear of the World Bank's 
plans in this area. 

‘Some people iri developed countries 
have also been party to corruption in 
developing countries. OECD discussions 
are addressing our responsibilities; and it is 
proposed that developed countries should 
make it a criminal and civil offence to bribe 
people in another country and should end 
tax deductions for bribes. UK law already 
conforms to these requirements. I hope 
others will follow. 

‘More generally, the new climate in Africa 
creates reciprocal obligations on donors. 
We need a real partnership between donor 
and recipient governments or institutions. 
Definition of the reform agenda and 
leadership in implementation must lie with 
the host agency if there is to be any real 
chance of a * sustainable impact. 
Development agencies have to grit their 
teeth and accept that sometimes what is 
adopted is not what they would prefer or 
think is ideal, but is what is wanted by local 
people. Time and resources have to be 
invested in generating this local vision and 
leadership. The Scandinavian development 
agencies have shown the way in many cases. 
Joint planning exercises, the design of 
project objectives and frameworks are 
becoming standard features of ODA project 
cycle management. It is difficult sometimes 
to accept the delays and extra costs that this 
process involves, but the overall result 
justifies the extra inputs. 

‘In other ways we need to go further. 
There is still a tendency for donors to act 
independently, creating hundreds of 
independent projects and scores of donor 
missions. More projects are started than 
host governments have the capacity to 
implement or maintain. Inconsistent 
approaches are adopted. Resources are 
sucked into areas where donors are 
working, leaving other areas neglected. 
Donor experts assume responsibility, 
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‘It is in donors’ own interest, if they are 
serious about development, to help ensure 
that what they do individually is coherent 
when seen as a collective whole; that 
recipient governments are not left with 
services which prove unsustainable when 
donor support is phased out. Our aim 
must be a single set of policies and 
expenditure plans for a sector, with all 
donors to the sector should providing 
direct support to this programme. And 
donors also have responsibility for 
coherence in their own countries in 
relations with developing countries. 
Development policies need to be part of a 
consistent set of trade, finance and 
intellectual property policies. 

‘These developments will help us work 
more effectively. But let there be no doubt - 
Britain is and will remain fully engaged in 
Africa. We retain a substantial development 
programme. We will continue to promote 
economic reform and good government 
and to work to alleviate poverty and 
suffering. We will help Africans build a 
better future for themselves. It is up to them 
to seize the opportunities. The signs are 
that more African governments are now 
doing so. We should encourage them all in 
every way we can.' 

Source: Speech by l.ady Chalker, Residence 
of the British Ambassador, Oslo, Norway, I 
October 1996. 


Hong Kong 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, met the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
Qian Qichen, in New York on 26 
September. 

At a press conference, Mr Riikind began 
by saying that ‘the meeting I have just had 
with Qian Qichen is the fourth ... I have 
had with him over the last. year. Perhaps I 
could begin with the specific 
announcements that we would like to make 
., result nf riur di -u 'inns 
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we have reached agreement on the arrange- 
ments for the new British Consulate- 
Gencral in Hong Kong (hat will be active 
after the handover. That Consulate-General 
will in fact be the largest of any Consulate- 
General that the United Kingdom has in 
any part of the world, it will be larger than 
many of our Embassies, thereby emphasis- 
ing the continuing massive interest and 
commitment of the United Kingdom to 
Hong Kong in the years to come. We have 
been in discussion in recent weeks and 
months with the Chinese about the estab- 
lishment of the Consulate-General and 
there is full agreement on that.' 

Handover Ceremony 

‘We also have reached agreement today on 
the handover ceremony. This of course 
will be a very important occasion both as a 
symbol but also as representing die joint 
will of' the British and Chinese govern- 
ments with regard to a smooth and suc- 
cessful transition and one that will meet 
the aspirations of the people of Hong 
Kong. The agreement that has been 
reached is on the outline of the ceremony 
that will be held jointly in Hong Kong by 
the two governments around midnight on 
TO June. The ceremony will mark the han- 
dover, as well as the establishment, of the 
Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region. It will be held in the foyer of die 
magnificent new extension to the Hong 
Kong Convention and Exhibition Centre. 
That has a capacity of over 4,000 people 
and the ceremony will be held in the pres- 
ence of a substantial number of guests, 
including high level representation from 
overseas governments and international 
organisations. We expert the two Joint 
Liaison Croup Ambassadors to sign an 
agreed Minute in Hong Kong tomorrow 
which will give further details. The text of 
the agreed Minute will be released after 
the signature.’ 


a purely British ceremony, before the joint 
ceremony - and this will take place at the 
East Tamar site on Hong Kong’s central 
waterfront. The plans are at an early stage 
but we envisage a dignified ceremony incor- 
porating both civilian and military ele- 
ments. Hong Kong and Britain are part of 
each other’s history and it is right therefore 
to commemorate that fact in this important 
way. 

‘We had a range of exchanges of view on 
other matters, both on Hong Kong issues 
and other bilateral matters. 1 raised with 
Qian Qiehen the Chinese proposal with 
regard to a Provisional Legislature - that ol 
course is an area of difference between us - 
and 1 emphasised our continuing belief that 
the establishment of such a Provisional 
Legislature was both unnecessary and 
undesirable. The Chinese side responded 
on the basis of their known positions. We 
have had a range of discussions on related 
issues. 

‘On the question of the details, as we 
move towards the transition, there has been 
an accelerating pace of agreement in recent 
weeks, we have recently had a final 
agreement on the CT9 issue, on air services, 
on the continuing application in Hong 
Kong of multilateral agreements and a 
number of matters of that kind. So I think a 
lot of good practical work has been done, 
which I am pleased to report.’ 

Asked if they had discussed whether 
Governor Chris Patten will attend the 
handover ceremony, Mr Rifkind replied 
that ‘it was not necessary to do so. It is of 
course automatic that the Governor will be 
part of the ceremony. Indeed the Chinese 
side have already acknowledged that fact in 
a recent meeting with Jeremy Hanley when 
he was in China. So I can confirm the 
Governor will of course be fully involved in 
the ceremonies.’ 

In reply to a question concerning who Mr 
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Rilkind envisaged coming over from Britain 
to represent the highest levels of the British 
Government at the British and any 
subsequent ceremony at midnight, apart 
from the Governor, Mr Kifkind said ‘we are 
not in a position yet to give you precise 
details on that; we are working on that at 
the moment. But you can certainly assume 
that the level of British represen union will 
correspond to the importance of the 
occasion.’ 

Asked how he would describe the state of 
Si no-British relations at the moment, the 
Foreign Secretary said that he ‘would 
describe the top priority for the United 
Kingdom in regard to our relations with 
China to be Hong Kong. We have a very 
important moral obligation, as well as 
practical interest, in the welfare of Hong 
Kong and that must take precedence over 
all other issues, and will continue to do so. 
Within that framework we are obviously 
pleased that there has been a very 
substantive improvement in bilateral 
relations between Britain and China. That 
covers a whole range of issues and it is 
certainly the case that economic and trade 
relations are better than they have ever 
been before, and that is obviously going to 
be given an added boost by the visit of l.i 
lan Qing.’ 

Asked about the Council the Chinese 
wanted to establish, Mr Rilkind said that 
‘we have always recognised that the 
Chinese will come to their own decision 
with regard to what happens in Hong Kong 
after 30 June, but they have emphasised, 
and wc welcome this, that ihis must be 
within the framework of the Joint 
Declaration and the Basic Law. And it is 
against that framework that any initiatives 
will be tested, by the people of Hong Kong 
in particular, but also by the international 
community. The Chinese have said that 
they are totally committed to the two 
systems and one country. That is of course 
embodied In the treaty commitment 
registered here at the United Nations,’ 

Asked about the future of l^gCo, Mr 
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this ‘because it is not right to do so until 
something has actually happened. If it did 
happen then it is right to continue pressing 
the point and emphasising, in a courteous 
but firm way, one’s judgment as to the 
consequences that will flow if that particular 
policy is implemented. We believe it will be 
damaging to the confidence of Hong Kong. 
We believe it is unnecessary. We believe that 
the existing LegCo truly represents the 
wishes of the people of Hong Kong and 
therefore that it should be in China’s 
interests, as well as Hong Kong’s, for that to 
be respected. We will continue saying that 
for as long as il is necessary'.’ 

Asked if he had discussed the choice of 
Chief Executive of the SAR Government 
with Mr Qian, and did he think it proper for 
a businessman to be the Chief Executive, 
Mr Rifkind replied ‘we did not discuss the 
names of individuals or particular 
personalities. 1 certainly emphasised the 
very great importance that the choice of 
Chief Executive will represent, that it will be 
seen as of crucial importance in terms of 
the confidence of the Cavil Service in Hong 
Kong and of the wider community in Hong 
Kong, that a person should be chosen who 
lias the right qualities and who can 
command the loyally and support of the 
people of Hong Kong.' 

Reminded that, in the process of 
selecting the Chief Executive, Democrats 
are being excluded from the selection 
committee that is selecting the Chief 
Executive and Provisional Legislature, the 
Foreign Secretary commented ‘you are 
entering into actually a slightly wider 
question as to the role of the Democrats in 
Hong Kong. We have always urged that the 
Chinese government would be wise to 
ensure that those who represent the people 
of Hong Kong as expressed in free 
elections should be able to participate and 
take part. There have been some 
encouraging statements made by Chinese 
leaders in recent weeks suggesting that they 
do see a benefit in dialogue, including 
people who disagree with them on major 
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benefit of Hong Kong. We hope that these 
ideas ran be built upon and taken forward. 
Li is very important that the Democrats in 
Hong Kong and others who clearly have 
the support of Hong Kong opinion should 
play the fullest possible part in Hong 
Kong’s public life both now and after 30 
June.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Rifkiud, New York, 2fi September 1996. 


European summit at Dublin 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, attend- 
ed the European Summit held in Dublin on 
5 October, with the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Malcolm Rifkind. 

In trrgovem rum In l ( '.on firm re 

At a press conference given the same day, 
lie said that ‘the purpose of today’s discus- 
sion was to look particularly at the 
Intergovernmental Conference and the 
progress that had been made thus far. As 
with any negotiation of course, the real sub- 
stance of the negotiation is likely to be 
done pretty near the end. We agreed today 
that we should seek to end the negotiation 
in June next year under the Dutch 
Presidency. We have also agreed, on a sug- 
gestion that I had made some time ago, that 
it would be helpf ul to see a draft treaty, per- 
haps in many cases with alternative clauses 
for examination, at the December meeting 
in Dublin. 

‘There are a number of purposes to the 
IGC. Firstly, to prepare for enlargement. 
Secondly, to make the European Union 
more accessible to its citizens. Thirdly, to 
improve the efficiency of the European 
Union. 1 am bound to say that, for different 
members of the European Union, that 
tends to mean rather different things at the 
moment. For some of our partners that 
means more majority voting, it means more 
powers for the European Parliament and 
more powers for the European institutions 
at the expense of national governments. 
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‘Let me make this point to you. The 
British are good Europeans. By good 
Europeans I mean our record in 
implementing European law, our 

I dedication to a liberal trading policy and 
our leading role in European defence. If we 
i enter into a commitment, we deliver upon 
that commitment. But I think that “Look 
before you leap”, is a far better watch-word 
for the European Union than, “Leap before 
you look’’ And I made the points this 
afternoon that upon many of the issues to 
be discussed, it is no good simply saying 
what the aspiration is, and what people 
would like to achieve. It is necessary to 
examine how you would get there, and what 
it would actually mean for the member 
states if you did.’ 

Employment 

T have tried to attest some of the assump- 
tions that our partners have made. Let 
me perhaps give you a couple of exam- 
ples. There is some suggestion amongst 
some of our colleagues that we should 
have a European Employment Chapter in 
the Treaty. I wonder whether that is a 
good idea? We already have in the 
European Treaties a commitment to a 
high level of employment. Some now 
want to make a commitment to full 
employment. But a tr eaty isn’t just a dec- 
laration, it is not just a declaratory docu- 
ment. A treaty creates rights, it creates 
obligations, it is justiciable before the 
European Court. I believe it would be 
cynical to write in obligations that cannot 
he met. I made that point to our partners 
this afternoon.’ 

Defence 

‘The second example I will give you is 
defence. W r e can have a European defence 
identity’ through the Western European 
Union and through NATO. And of course 
that is the only credible way in which we 
can use NATO defence assets to carry out 
European initiatives. If we made the 
Western European Union subordinate to 
the European Union - as some colleagues 
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assets would be denied to us. I must say, I 
want a real defence, not one on paper only. 
So clearly there are difficult hurdles to 
overcome in that aspect of the negotia- 
tions.’ 

Working Time Directive 

‘There are also some issues, as I indicated 
lo colleagues this afternoon, where* we 
shall require solutions to very serious 
problems. We reached an agreement at 
Maastricht some years ago which means 
that British companies are not saddled 
with job-destroying burdens. I shall expect 
our partners to stick to the letter, and to 
the spirit, of that agreement. And if the 
European Court decides against us in the 
Working Time Directive, I shall require 
treaty amendment to return to the situa- 
tion to as it was at the end of the 
Maastricht negotiation.' 

Fishing ( hwtns 

‘1 made clear to our partners this after- 
noon that it is also necessary to resolve the 
very serious question of quota-hopping. 
National fishing quotas are meant to ben- 
efit, not just the fisherman who catches 
the particular catch, but the fishing com- 
munities of each member state. If the pre- 
sent treaties don’t allow us to correct the 
abuses that presently exist under the 
Common Fisheries Policy, then the 
treaties must be changed. That is another 
subject for discussion in the weeks and 
months ahead. 

‘In many of these areas I expect there will 
be quite a lot of lough negotiation. On 
some of the issues we will find allies. On 
others, perhaps at the outset at least, we may 
be alone. But I shall not hesitate to say no to 
the ideas that I believe are wrong for 
Europe as a whole or wrong for the interests 
of the United Kingdom.’ 

Asked if he registered his disapproval of 
Dr. Hansch’s remarks in his speech in Cork 
and remarks after that, in a debate on 4 
October, the Prime Minister said that he 
did, and had 4old him his remarks were 
offensive. Mr. Major went on to say, ‘I 


some senior representatives of the 
European Parliament, clearly did not 
understand what British policy was. He took 
the point very clearly that 1 was talking 
about him and not about other people. I 
think the points I made to him had some 
impact.’ 

Enlargement 

Reminded that both Chancellor Kohl and 
President Chirac had said that enlarge- 
ment to Eastern Europe would happen by 
the year 2000, and asked if he would con- 
sider this date realistic and in what con- 
text enlargement was discussed during the 
day’s talks, the Prime Minister replied, 
‘You will recall it was the United Kingdom 
and Germany who were the foremost 
advocates of enlargement to the East. I 
passionately believe that the most impor- 
tant thing that the European Union ought 
to be doing at the moment is not institu- 
tional change, which often takes so much 
time, but enlargement to the East. We 
have an historic opportunity in this gener- 
ation of politicians to extend the 
European Union lo the East. This will 
bring security advantages and will have 
great advantages' in removing the eco- 
nomic Iron Curtain that has been set 
across the middle of Europe. So I am very 
much in favour of that; and Britain was 
one of the great advocates of Poland and 
the other Central and Eastern European 
countries coming in. and we still are. I 
would add we are also more enthusiastic 
to open European trade borders to the 
Central and East European nations than 
most of our colleagues as well. 

‘Can it be done by the year 2000? If it 
can, no-one would be more pleased than 
us. It is an ambitious target, but it is not a 
target that would be delayed as a result of 
any policy inhibition on the part of the 
British government. We would welcome 
it.’ 

Source: Press conference by the Prime 
Minister, European Council meeting, 
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Economic and Monetary 
Union 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘We must not allow 
EMU to be fudged’ in The Times , on 5 
October. 

‘Whether or not to join a single currency, 
if one comes into being, will be one of the 
most important economic and political 
choices to face this country in decades. 

‘ The plain truth is that - whether we are 
in or out - we have a strong interest in 
shaping the decisions still to be taken. We 
can only do that if we stay at the table. 

‘This view is shaped by the practical 
experience of six years as Prune Minister, 
dealing with the realities of standing up for 
Britain's interests in Europe. I believe the 
right course must be to make our choice 
only when the issues are clear. Our 
determination to stick to this course is 
often misrepresented as being simply a 
balanc ing act, but it isn't. 

‘There are, of course, perfectly good 
arguments for and against joining a single 
currency. But there are many unknowns 
and uncertainties, all of which could affect 
our country. 

‘At the most basic level, we cannot yet be 
sure EMU will go ahead as planned in 1999, 
We don’t yet know who is likely to be in the 
first wave if and when it goes ahead. 

‘We cannot yet know how much 
economic convergence will have; been 
achieved. We do not know how strictly the 
economic criteria will be adhered to. Or 
whether participants will have achieved the 
necessary degree of flexibility in their 
markets to deal, for example, with different 
levels of structural unemployment. 

‘And we do not know how EMU will work 
in detail, and what kind of conditions will 
bind those in it (including such crucial 
conditions as the regime for controlling 
each country’s budget deficit - the so-called 
stability pact). 

‘We also need to weigh the effect on the 
City off “in? in or out •*- one of the nunor 


financial centres in the world. A debate is 
currently under way among the City’s 
financial experts, hut there are divided 
views. And much depends on decisions still 
to he taken. We need to make sure those 
decisions protect British interests, 
whatever course of action we decide on in 
the end. 

‘We must judge the overall balance of 
advantage for British business. Here, too, a 
debate is under wav; and there are widely 
varying views for the moment. And what 
about other groups, such as farmers? Wliat, 
for example, will he the implications of the 
single currency for the operation of the 
Common Agricultural Policy? 

‘And there are still big questions we need 
to examine about the relations between 
those who join a single currenry and those 
who stay out. We want to ensure that these 
are resolved in a way that does not distort 
the single market, which is vital to Britain. 
We need to he sure that the Community 
budget is kept under tight control. And we 
need to examine how the Community 
institutions will function effectively and 
harmoniously in the changed 
circumstances. And we need to consider 
the implications of all these issues for 
enlargement of the EU. 

‘These issues will have a significant 
impact on the relative advantage of being 
in or out. But whatever we decide, 
whether we arc in or out, they will affect 
us. 

‘If EMU goes ahead, with or without us, 
it’s in our interest to ensure that it does so 
on a basis and timetable that can he 
sustained. A failed single currency would 
be a disaster. Our European partners buy 
60 per cent of our exports. Our companies 
are major investors in their economies. If 
they destabilise their economies and the 
single market - for example by fudging the 
criteria for entry - the British economy will 
suffer as well. We have a strong interest in 
a thriving European economy. That 
underlines that whatever the outcome, it 
is important to maximise our influence 
over fh** nrenar^rions 
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‘So Britain s voice must he heard in the 
European discussion of how a single 
currency would work. We have made a 
major contribution already. By staying at 
the centre of the debate we have ensured 
that the ERM remains voluntary, relations 
between the ins and the outs are best 
placed to resist protectionist measures 
damaging to Britain's interests. 

‘We will continue to do so. That is in 
Britain’s interest. That is what the City and 
business expect from us. We must remain 
closely involved in the debate about the 
future of our largest market and remain 
free to decide how best to participate in it. 

‘Britain’s own interests will dictate 
which way our decision goes. To rush into 
a premature decision, to detach ourselves 
from the debate about Europe’s future, 
would mean we could neither protect 
effectively nor advance what we saw as the 
British interest. We must look at the issues 
dispassionately and come to the right 
decision for Britain. 

‘And that is what we will do. 

‘If we decide to go ahead in the next 
Parliament we would consult the British 
nation in a referendum and accept their 
verdict. If we think it right to stay out, we 
will do so.’ 

Source: Article hv Mr Major, published in 
The Times , 5 October 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

IV TRADE RELATIONS 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, interviewed on 1 October at the 
General Affairs Council said that they 
had been ‘looking at the question of the 
EU’s relations with Jordan. It is a subject 
which illustrates how the EU is some- 
times lacking in proper imagination. We 
have a policy of wishing to encourage 
the economic development of all devel- 
oping countries. At the same time, we 
ire also trying to encourage the 


states. The debate that is going on as I 
speak, is about the subject of Jordanian 
tomato concentrates, which you may not 
be aware is the largest export that Jordan 
has. 

‘Jordan has asked for the removal of 
quotas on 15,000 tons of tomato 
concentrate. The European Commission 
is offering 3,000 tons. Some wish to 
reduce that lo 2,000 tons. Now to put this 
in perspective, the European Community 
produces 800,000 tons of tomato 
concentrate. And therefore this 
extraordinary disagreement is about one- 
eighth of one percent of European 
Community production of what is, for 
Jordan, their single most important 
export, which ought lo be able to be 
absorbed within the European Union 
without any need for discussion or 
disagreement. The Jordanians have 
reduced their aspirations to 5,000 tons. 
That is something we think is entirely 
reasonable. It is reasonable, not only for 
Jordan, but it is just another example of 
the lack of imagination that one 
sometimes finds with regard to helping 
access to EU markets for the produce of 
developing countries and for indeed 
other countries that are involved. 

‘You will recall some months ago I 
raised the issue of Bulgarian strawberry 
jam and Romanian cauliflowers. I cannot 
remember the precise details at this 
moment. But we are seeing a whole range 
of issues where there is a lack of generosity 
of spirit in what are, at the end of the day, 
absolutely minimal amounts. They would 
not have the slightest effect on the wider 
European Union economy but could have 
very significant benefits for relatively poor 
countries that are struggling to develop 
their trading opportunities. So 1 perhaps 
spend more time on this than the issue 
might otherwise deserve, because it is 
symbolic of a wider problem.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Rifkind at the General Affairs Council, 
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EU INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
CONFERENCE 

\ proposal 10 amend Articles I0fla(2) and 
, J, ,vas table, I bv Bnra.n on » 
i member as »>:..•< of the t Ks contribution 
u> the L'U Iniergovn ninental Confeience 

(mo. 

The Government's White Taper on the 
I CXI, A Pattnershift of Aa/iotu set oul (hr 
Government's objective to limit the scope 
for ronimimily action in certain areas. TJie 
amendments proposed toda\ implement 
this commitment in relation to two specific 
areas. 

The UK. proposal is intended to lighten 
tip the wording of Articles 100a and 130s to 
make absolutely dear that Qualified 
Majority Voting (QMV) should not apply to 
measures containing provisions relating to 
taxation, the rights and interests of 
employed persons or the f ree movement of 
persons. This was the clear intention of the 
drafters of the Treaty. But the loose wording 
has allowed ancillary provisions relating to 
these areas to be included in measures 
concerned mainly with other issues, 
adopted by QMV 

This proposal will be discussed at the ICJG 
Working Group in Luxembourg on 30 
September. 

Source: PCX) spokesman, 30 September 
1996 . 
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CONTROL OF MISSILE TECHNOLOGY 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr David 
Davis, addressed the opening session of the 
Missile Technology' Control Regime meet- 
ing in Edinburgh on 8 October. 

He said that Britain had been ‘one of the 
founders of the Missile Technology Control 
Regime back in 1987. It is therefore a 
particular pleasure for me to see, as its tenth 
anniversary approaches, not just the 
original seven countries around this table 
but 28 others - from Africa, the Americas, 
Asia, Australasia and Europe. The longer- 
sfndin"' members of this reurime will I am 


m extending 

welcome to delegations from (J „ 
countries who have recent ly joined us 
particular the Russian Federation, s, 
Africa and. at her first plenary. Brazil. ' 

These new members were tesiinunn 
the continuing relevance of the MICH. U 
welcome their contribution u> the regiw 
and to our wider global efforts to conn tv 
the proliferation of weapons of mas 
destruction. Bui I do believe that du 
effectiveness of the MTCR would hi 
strengthened by further expansion of in 
membership’ and ‘we should encourage 
those who share our aims and objectives 
and whose membership would enhance the 
regime's effectiveness.' Universal 
adherence to the MTCR ‘is not yet an 
achievable objective. We must make it so. I 
therefore hope that partners will continue 
to develop contacts with non-partners, 
under the Outreach programme. Only by 
explaining the aims, objectives and 
procedures of the regime can we hope to 
encourage wider adherence to ils 
guidelines. 

‘In this regard, I think that Russia's ideas 
for increasing transparency art: particularly 
important. It is vital that the Missile 
Technology Control Regime should 
promote dialogue and co-operation with 
their non-partners and demonstrate that its 
activities are intended to promote the 
security and stability of all states. 

‘We have also made useful progress 
towards solving the problem of 
transhipment.’ A seminar in Washington 
had brought together MTCR partners and 
non-partners. ‘1 hope this plenary will 
follow-up the success of that seminar by 
identifying the best ways of encouraging 
further contacts with countries which are 
major transhipment centres.’ 

The past year had ‘seen some significant 
developments in the wider field of non- 
proliferation.’ The Chemical Weapons 
Convention would finally become reality 
early in 1997, closing ‘the last major gap in 
the net of treaties seeking to counter 
w**»r -ns of m- ' He«*ni''rion 
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The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty had 
been adopted ‘by an overwhelming 
majority of states’ and would ‘establish an 
international ban on nuclear testing and 
make an important contribution to non- 
proliferation. We now hope that all 
countries, including those in South Asia, 
will sign and ratify the treaty. We are also 
seeing progress towards effective 
unification provisions for the Biological 
and Toxin Weapons Convention’, which 
had been in force since 1972. 

Additionally, the Wasscnaar arrangement 
oil conventional weapons illustrated ‘the 
internationally shared goal of making the 
world a safer place. It is in this general 
context that the MTCR plays an 
indispensable role. We do not have a treaty 
in this area. So the MTCR has been crucial 
to preventing the spread of ballistic and 
cruise missiles. Fewer countries now possess 
a ballistic missile capability than in 1987 
when the MTCR was first established.’ 
However, in several parts of the world, the 
proliferation of missiles and missile 
technology represented ‘a significant threat 
to regional peace and stability, and in turn 
global security’, for example Iraq's use of 
SCUD missiles during the Cull' War and its 
development of chemical warheads for 
ballistic missiles. ‘In the Middle Hast, too, 
some countries are continuing to seek 
missiles and missile technology to threaten 
or intimidate their neighbours. North 
Korea has reportedly exported SCUD 
missiles and production technology to the 
Middle East. The threat of nuclear-armed 
missiles in South Asia remains. Clearly, the 
consequences of such proliferation are of 
concern to us all. 

‘That is why the British Government 
strongly endorsed the decision at last year’s 
plenary in Bonn that the MTCR should 
explore ways of tackling regional missile 
proliferation, and go beyond its traditional, 
rather narrow, role as an export control 
regime. None of us pretends that this is not 
sensitive ground. But I believe that the 
attitudes round the table this time last year, 


meeting in June, show that this is the way 
forward’. 

Mr Davis concluded bv expressing 
appreciation of Germany's efforts as 
chairman for the past year. ‘France, too, 
plays an essential role as the point of 
contact and 1 should like to thank her foi 
her continuing efforts. Not least for 
accepting the additional responsibility of 
the reinforced point of contact meeting in 
June this year. 

‘The success of MTCR is made possible by 
the common purpose and shared objectives 
of its partners. But, as is clear from the 
agenda for this meeting, there is plenty to 
be done over the next couple of days.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr Davis to the MTCR 
Plenary Meeting. Edinburgh, Scotland, 8 
October 1990. 


UK RATIFIES THE DESERTIFICATION 
CONVENTION 

Britain deposited at the United Nations on 
18 October its Instrument of Ratification to 
the United Nations Desertification 
Convention. The Instrument was signed by 
the Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm Rifkind. 

The Convention aims to ‘combat 
desertification and mitigate the effects of 
drought' particularly in Africa. It calls on 
developing countries to: 

- give due priority to combating 
desertification and mitigating the effects of 
drought, and to allocate adequate resources 
in accordance with their circumstances and 
capabilities; 

— develop long-term strategies that focus 
simultaneously on improved productivity of 
the laud and the rehabilitation, 
conservation, and sustainable management 
of land and water resources; 

— address the underlying causes of 
desertification, paying special attention to 
socio-economic factors; 

- promote awareness and facilitate 
participation at community level. 
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- provide an enabling environment by 
strengthening existing legislation or 
enacting new laws where necessary. 

Fifty countries have ratified the 
Convention and it will now enter into force 
on 25 December 1995. 

The underlying causes of desertification 
such as deforestation and land 
management form a natural pari of ODA’s 
bilaterial programme in many affected 
countries. At present the ODA spends 
nearly £34 million on desertification 
projects in Africa alone. 

Negotiations for the United Nations 


Convention To Combat Desertification In 
Those Countries Experiencing Serious 
Drought And/Or Desertifiction, 
Particularly in Africa, were initiated by the 
UN (General Assembly in 1992. The 
Convention was opened for signature in 
Paris on 1 4-1 5 October 1994 and was signed 
by the UK alongside 85 other UN member 
states. The total number of signatories now 
stands at 115. 

Source: Overseas Development 

Administration press release, 18 October 
1995. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ Meeting 

The Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Meeting (CFMM) met in Bermuda on 25 
•eptember. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr Kenneth Clarke, attended 
nd spoke on the first day particularly 
mut developing and indebted countries. 

He said that ‘The large and widely 
epresentative membership of the CFMM 
uts us in a unique position to get to the 
earl of the issues we are discussing today 
nd, hopefully, to find ways forward. 

Imxnly Indebted Poor Country (HIPC) Initiative 

Two years ago, at our meeting in Valletta, I 
lunc hed a UK initiative to tackle the prob- 
■ms of heavily indebted poor countries. We 
re finally approaching an agreement’ and 
te Commonwealth had helped to per- 
iade the international community to hack 
te initiative. 

‘The IMF and World Bank are now 
ommitted to providing, in co-operation 
'ith the Paris Club and other creditors, an 
:ii from unsustainable debt for some of 
te world’s poorest countries. They have 
esigned measures which will reduce the 
Hal burden of the multilateral debts of 
tese countries, while preserving the 
tstitutions’ financial integrity and 
linimising the chances of severe debt 
roblems recurring. 

‘We now stand on the threshold of an 
freemen t to the Heavily Indebted Poor 


Commonwealth members will join the UK 
in pursuing this as its top priority at the IMF 
[International Monetaty Fund] and World 
Rank Annual Meetings next week. I will be 
pressing for a endorsement by Ministers for 
the Initiative to be put into operation. I am 
impatient for work to start on exit plans for 
the first countries. But I accept that, as the 
Commonwealth Secretariat paper 
emphasises, a number of key issues remain 
to be resolved. 

‘First, we need to agree that the main 
creditors - the World Bank, the IMF and the 
Paris Club of bilateral creditors - should co- 
ordinate their decisions. They must not wait 
for each other to make the first move. 
These decisions must take full account of all 
the* relevant circumstances of the debtor 
country concerned so the result is a lasting 
exit from rescheduling. A move to a 
sustainable debt position will give eligible 
countries a real chance, over time, of 
attracting vital private sector capital flows 
and investment. We will be discussing how 
to encourage private sector capital Hows 
and reap the benefits later. I would like to 
make new proposals on what the 
Commonwealth can do to help. 

‘Second, the initiative must not be based 
on unrealistic and over-bureaucratic rules 
about how long a country must wait before 
it gets help. A track record and a 
commitment to macroeconomic stability 
and structural reform are essential for a 
country to qualify' for relief. Nobody wants 
to pour good money alter bad. But six years 
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loo long. Thr rules need to he interpreted 
with common sense and flexibility, on a ease 
bv case basis. 

‘Third, we accept that we need a measure 
of debt sustainability. The established 
approach, looking at ratios of debts to 
exports, is probably the right approach. But 
we must be reasonable, especially when we 
are dealing with countries that are 
dependant on the world market for one or 
two agricultural products. Also, we should 
be careful not to make the test text stiff. So, 
we should accept figures at the lower end of 
the World Bank range: 20 per cent for the 
annual debt service to export ratio and 200 
per cent for the debt stock to export ratio. 

‘Fourth, there is the key question of 
finance. Bilateral donors and creditors must 
make a contribution, not least through 
enhanced relief on Paris Club debt. But the 
financing should come primarily from the 
multilateral institutions themselves. 1 
welcome the substantial commitment being 
made by the World Bank. And I also 
welcome the firm understanding now 
reached in the IMF, that the necessary 
finance will be made available by making 
better use of the IMF’s reserves. Like the 
Managing Director, I am confident that in 
due course this will involve selling and 
reinvesting a modest part of the Fund's 
gold, in the- way we proposed at Valetta and 
Kingston. 

‘I look forward to a united and vociferous 
C'.oninionwealth, making these points, when 
many of us meet again in Washington next 
week. We need a strong endorsement of the 
initiative hv Ministers. And we need a clear 
call to put it into effect quickly, so the first 
countries can begin to benefit soon.' 

[ ' ^productive Expenditure 

‘To avoid a recurrence in the future, we 
need to remind ourselves why many coun- 
tries built up unsustainable debt burdens in 
the first place. Developing countries bor- 
rowed too much, and too often spent the 
money in ways which did nothing to 
increase the productive capacity of their 
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the short-term bonus of another contract 
signed, without considering whether the 
recipient had the long-term capacity to pay 
This led to spiralling debt’. 

Developing countries ‘need to divert 
precious resources away from unproductive 
expenditure, especially excessive military 
spending, and towards expenditure that wili 
help to improve their economies. The IMF 
and World Bank have already done some 
useful work on how to help developing 
countries to achieve this, but the widei 
international community needs to back uj. 
their efforts. The Special Programme of 
Assistance for Africa has created a 
framework for strengthening the 
management and transparency of public 
expenditure in those countries.’ 

Group of Seven (G7) countries had 
called upon the multilateral institutions to 
lake trends in military and othc:i 
unproductive expenditure into account 
when extending assistance to the world's 
poorest countries, especially in sulvSaharan 
Africa, and had recently agreed at Lyon ‘to 
take further steps, to ensure that their own 
aid and credit policies support this 
framework. ’ 

Trade 

‘Trade is another very important way to 
help poor developing countries benefit 
from the process of globalisation and 
world economic growth. The opening of 
markets and the expansion of internation- 
al trade in goods and services have 
brought substantial increases in living 
standards in the post-war era. Free trade 
has stimulated investment, innovation and 
efficiency and has encouraged economic 
growth in both rich and poor countries. 
Developing countries in particular have 
benefited from a strong, rule-based multi- 
lateral trading system, which has lessened 
the scope for protectionism.’ Developed 
countries ‘must avoid giving aid to poorer 
countries with one hand, and closing the 
door on their exports with the other.’ Mr 
Clarke was ‘attracted to the proposal from 
Mr Ruggiero of the WTO [World Trade 
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liould abolish all tariffs on products from 
he poorest countries. This is something 
lie UK supports and wants to explore fur- 
tier. Although the EU’s preferential mar- 
et access covers 97 per cent of current 
rade, Mr Ruggiero's new proposal would 
ncompass products in which developing 
outlines have more of an interest, such 
s agricultural produce. We see these 
leas as a means of involving the poorest 
ountrics more fully in the world trade sys- 
:>m. We will continue to use our influence 
1 the KU to argue for freer markets and 
eiter access for poor countries. 
Iltimatelv, we all stand to benefit from 
tiese countries realising their compara- 
ve advantage.' 

'rivate Capital Flows 

A'e have all long recognised the benefits 
f free-trade in goods and services, 
tcreasingly, the world is recognising the 
enefits of the fr^e international flow of 
apilaf, allowing investment to encour- 
ge technology and other skills to trans- 
■r to developing countries. 'Private cap- 
al flows represent huge potential funds 
>r development. They already lar out- 
rip flows of official aid and always will 
<>. Developing countries are already tap- 
ing this resource. Net private capital 
ows to developing countries’ had risen 
om US$12 billion a year in the late 
380s, to over US$165 billion in 1995. 
lut, so far these flows have been rather 
neven. The challenge now is to spread 
te benefits more widely and more 
'curdy.' All countries must therefore 
ress on with liberalisation, and it was 
nportant to explain why the challenges 
involved were worthwhile. ‘1 am not 
tggesting that countries should be 
need to liberalise immediately, or 
■move controls when circumstances are 
ot appropriate. Nor am I suggesting 
tat private capital can replace aid. For 
lose countries not yet able to attract sig- 
ificant private capital flows donors will 
eed to continue to provide aid through 
ilateral and multilateral channels. But I 
ilieve it is important that we signal the 


explain the benefits that freer capital 
flows will bring.' 

Some ‘broad policy lessons are already 
clear from experience. For example: 

- Sound economic policies, good 
government, effective public institutions, 
and above all a thriving role for the private 
sector, are prerequisites for creating the 
profitable opportunities that will attract 
private capital. Even some of the very 
poorest countries have attracted capital 
when they have got their polity stance 
right; 

- inflows should not be allowed to fuel 
excessive domestic demand. Fiscal policy in 
particular will often need to be tightened 
appropriately; 

- private sector inward investment should 
not be allowed to substitute too much for 
domestic savings. Here structural reforms 
to encourage private saving can help 
complement sound public finances; 

- exchange rate policies need to be 
realistic. Attempts to hold down nominal 
exchange rales in the face of capital inflows 
can sometimes be a mistake; 

- while for some countries - particularly 
where capital markets are still 
underdeveloped - some forms of taxes or 
controls on capital movements might 
sometimes reduce the rate of inflows in the 
short term, they will not be effective in the 
medium or longer term. - 

Restricting international financial 
transactions through 'Tobin taxes’ would 
not work. 'A country could unilaterally 
impose a tax on foreign exchange 
transactions. But, over lime, this will only 
prompt widespread evasion, as well as 
restricting trade and investment flows 
which will be beneficial in the long run. 
And it would make very little difference at 
times of crisis. The only long-term solution 
to problems such as excessive market 
volatility, speculative attacks or capital 
flight, is to reduce uncertainty by a 
combination of sustainable macro- 
economic policies and structural reform. 

‘Free capital flows can of course brutally 
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sector. ' As ‘emerging markets liberalise 
capital transactions, to get the full benefit of 
global private capital flows, they must 
encourage competition in the marketplace 
and strengthen supervision and regulation 
of their domestic financial systems. The G7 
I .yon Summit has already set in train work 
to help identify ways in which this can best 
he encouraged. There is, 1 believe, an 
important role here for the IMF and World 
Bank, to provide help through their 
technical assistance and surveillance. 

‘In dismantling their capital controls, 
developing countries will he following a 
path already taken by the industrial 
countries. Within the F.l T , we have already 
completely liberalised capital movements. 
Joining the OF.CD has encouraged a few 
other countries to strip away restrictions. 
Industrialised countries have reaped huge 
benefits from lifting their capital controls: 
the developing world can loo. 

‘We want the IMF to require a step-by-step 
capital account liberalisation for all its 
members. We also want to provide better 
security for foreign direct investment. 
Which is why we have taken a lead in the 
Paris negotiations on the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment. 

‘I welcome all these efforts and I 
recognise the role that the Commonwealth 
has played in this progress. And I believe 
that it is time for the Commonwealth to put 
its weight behind a push for progressive 
liberalisation, and the polic y action needed 
to ensure its success. As a group of 
countries at different stages of develop- 
ment, we have within the Commonwealth a 
wide range of experiences of international 
capital flows. We should pool these 
experiences, and to see whether any 
general conclusions emerge as to what 
policies best encourage productive 
international investment flows, I therefore 
propose that we establish a small working 
group of Finance Ministry officials to pul 
together a set of case studies, and to report 
back with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to our meeting next year. We could 


into the meeting of our heads . 
government in the UK next autumn.’ 

Source: HM Treasury press release, i 
September 1996. 

Money laundering 

On 26 September Mr Clarke addressed tf 
meeting on money laundering. He said th; 
the UK had taken impressive action again 
money laundering, according to if 
International Financial Action Task Fort 
(FATF), which had made a full evaluatio 
of the UK’s legal and regulatory system ft 
combating money laundering. It had sit] 
gested that Britain’s regime could serve as 
model for other countries. 

Mr Clarke said that ‘Money laundere 
are criminals. They must he stopped i 
their tracks, caught and punished. Th 
review by the world’s leading anti-monc 
laundering experts shows that the UK h; 
one of the toughest regimes in the work 
Money laundering must he ‘addressed on 
fully international basis. Internation, 
criminals seeking a safe harbour for the 
criminal proceeds are ru> respecters c 
international borders - they will alwa 
locate the weakest links in the anti-monc 
laundering chain. So countries which hat 
not yet put the necessary protectiy 
measures in place will find theinselvc 
attracting the wrong sort of business nt 
only from fraudsters and crooks; but alt 
from criminals that properly regulate 
centres have turned away.’ 

He called on the Commonwealth i 
reduce the hiding places for dirty money l 
taking five key steps: 

- support the Commonwealth Secretariat 
proposed ’anti-money launderers tool ki 
which provides guidance on how t 
introduce and implement effective ant 
money laundering legislation and systems; 

- endorse the Commonwealth Secretariat 
report on countries’ progress in this area; 

- match the Commonwealth’s anti-mone 
laundering systems and procedures to th 
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- support the setting up of regional anti- 
noney laundering bodies; and 

- encourage the IMF and the World Bank 
o take more fully into account progress in 
ntroducing anti-money laundering 
ontrols in their consideration of member 
oun tries’ economies. 

Jource: MM Treasury press release, 26 
Jeptembcr 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

4IGH-TECH EXHIBITION 

Jritish technology companies have been 
nviled to show at the world’s high tech cap- 
tal, Santa Clara, Silicon Valley, USA, in May 
997. 

As part of a push to encourage UK 
■xporters to forge partnerships with US 
ligh techs, the DTI is hosting a major trade 
nd technology promotion exhibition, "UK- 
fS Partners in Technology' - expected to be 
he biggest single British exhibition staged 
n North America for many years. 

More than 100 companies are being 
nvited to make up a dazzling UK shop 
window from 13-15 May 1997. The event 
/ill comprise the exhibition, a two-dav 
onference to feature industry leaders from 
he IT, electronics and communications 
nd related software sectors, and a targeted 
Hisiness to business matchmaking mission, 
lectors to be covered by the event are: 
electronics 
telecommunications 
multimedia 

entertainment software 

broadcasting 

design 

Internet 

education and training 
animation and graphics 
film and video. 

Northern California has: 1500 of the 


the nations fastest growing high-tech 
companies, 34 per cent of the nations 
fastest-growing exporters, 30 per cent of all 
US multi-media companies; 50 per cent of 
all US venture capital firms: $6 billion of 
software sales; and 25 per cent of US 
computer manufacturers 

The UK-US Partners in Technolog)’ event 
is the commercial centrepiece of the Britain 
Meets the Bay festival, organised by the 
Consulate-General, April-June 1997. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 27 September 1996. 


KOREAN INVESTMENT IN SCOTLAND 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Ian Tang, speaking on 8 October, wel- 
comed a two-stage investment in Scotland 
by the Korean giant Hyundai which could 
lead to the creation of up to 2,000 jobs. 

Hyundai Electronics Europe Ltd (HEE) 
have announced plans to build two 
microchip manufacturing facilities in 
Dunfermline. The first phase involves an 
investment of £1 billion and the creation of 
1,000 new jobs. HEE also plans to invest up 
to £1.4 billion in a second phase which will 
create a further 1,000 new jobs. The plants 
will produce Dynamic Random Access 
Memory (DRAM) chips primarily for the 
European market. 

Mr Lang said that he was ‘delighted that 
once again the UK has attracted a major 
investment project from Korea. We now 
have more than 20 Korean companies 
manufacturing in Britain and by far the 
largest share of Korean investment in the 
European Union. 

'The reasons for this are simple. The UK 
offers a probusiness climate in which 
business can succeed. We have a skilled and 
flexible labour force and a first-class science 
and technology base, both of which make us 
an attractive proposition for high tech 
companies around the world who are 
looking to invest, expand or relocate. 

‘Such companies can expect a first class 
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agencies. I would like lo pay tribute to 
Ijocatc in Scotland, the Invest in Britain 
Bureau and Invest in Fife, all of whom 
played a key role and worked so hard 
together to win this project lor Britain in 
the face of tough competition.’ 

The Invest In Britain Bureau (IBB) is a 
part of the Department of Trade and 
Industry. It is the only organisation which 
promotes and represents the whole of the 
UK as the premier location lor inward 
investment in Kurope. IBB recorded a 
record total of 477 inward investment 
projects during 1995/96 which are 
expected to create almost 50,000 jobs. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 8 October 1996. 


BEEF ASSURANCE SCHEME 

The Minister of Agriculture, Mr Douglas 
Hogg, announced changes to the rules of 
the Beef Assurance Scheme (BAS) on 8 
October. The BAS is a scheme for specialist 
beef producers whose animals can be con- 
sidered never to have been exposed to the 
risk of BSE. 

Farmers using feed from any feed mill 
which has not had mammalian meat and 
bone meal on the premises in the last four 
years can now join the BAS. Previously, 
farmers wishing to join the scheme must 
have obtained compound feed from a 
ruminant only leed. 

Farmers in the BAS will be able to use 
feed from any mill in the future, as a result 
of earlier (Jovcrnment measures to remove 
any possibility of cross contamination of 
feed. 

As well, new herds made up of animals 
from herds which are already registered 
under the BAS will be exempt from the four 
year establishment period 

Mr Hogg said: 'We have listened to 
comments on details of the previous rules, 
and amended the scheme. The key lo 
building confidence in the Beef Assurance 


criteria to minimise the risk of a case of BS. 
occurring in a scheme herd.’ He said he wa 
‘delighted that these changes will enabli 
more farmers to benefit from membershij 
of the BAS, whilst maintaining th« 
safeguard that animals in the scheme woult 
not have been given feed containing 
mammalian meat and bone meal.' 

Membership of the Beef Assurance 
Scheme enables spec ialist beef producers tc 
market animals for human consumption uj 
to 42 months of age. The Scheme wa 
opened to applications in August. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisherie 
and Food press release, 8 October 1996. 

Over 30-month scheme 

Mr Hogg announced on 21 October the 
introduction of a registration system lb 
animals awaiting slaughter under the Ove 
30 Month Scheme. 

Forms are being sent out to all bee 
producers and dairy farmers in Englanc 
and Wales and Northern Ireland which wil 
enable them, if they wish, lo register thosr 
animals on their holdings which, by ‘ 
November, will have reached more than 3( 
months of age and are awaiting immediate 
slaughter under the Scheme. Such animal, 
will receive 1 priority under the Scheme 
animals which are- not registered will not be 
slaughtered until the registered backlog ha, 
been cleared. 

Mr Hogg said said that he hat 
’announced on 8 October that : 
registration system would be introduced u 
enable cattle awaiting slaughter under the 
Scheme to be given priority. We have 
rapidly developed a system which will allov 
the backlog of cattle over 30 months old a. 
at 2 November to he given precedence. I 
will also enable the Intervention Board tc 
give priority to disadvantaged areas ir 
making slaughter allocations to abattoirs 
Farmers who decide to take advantage o 
these arrangements must complete anc 
return the registration form quickly. W' 
have planned on the basis that only thost 
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lip will be slaughtered as from Monday, 4 
Jovember until the registered backlog is 
leared.’ 

No meat from cattle over 30 months of 
ge, except from herds certified under the 
leef Assurance Scheme where the limit may 
ie extended to 42 months, is allowed to 
liter the human food chain. 

ource: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
nd Food press release, 21 October 1 990. 

'RTVATE FINANCE INITIATIVE 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
'.enneth Clarke, addressed the Private 
inance Panel Annual Conference on 21 
)ctober. 

I le made a package of announcements: 

a new and positive PFI partnership with 
he CBI; 

a full and positive response to the CBI 
eport on PFI; 

a new set of PFI standard contract terms; 

a further set of PFI guidance on crucial 
isues, based on real deals: 

a new list of agreed PFI deals totalling 
ver £7,000 million. 

Pressing home the themes of 
chievement, partnership and constant 
volution to speed up value for money PFI 
ealntaking Mr Clarke said: 

‘The Private Finance Initiative is a 
lartnership between the public and private 
ectors. The public sector gels better value 
"rvicos, the private sector get new business 
pportunities. We are now forging an 
Uiance for progress between the Treasury 
nd the CBI in the true spirit of that 
artnership. 

‘In their recent report, the CBI said that 
FI was a valuable and essential 
rocurement tool with the potential to 
ring significant economic benefits. I 
ouldn’t agree more. The battle over the 
'rinciples has been won. We are now 
tckling the practicalities. 


examination of the implementation of a 
major policy. We welcomed the Report 
when it was published. Indeed, on many of 
the suggestions action was already 
underway. 

‘Today, we are publishing a detailed and 
positive response along w'ilh a commitment 
to a continuing dialogue and an agreement 
to work together to realise in full the 
enormous potential for PFI. 

‘We have listened. We have learned. We 
are taking action. PFI is a revolution in the 
provision of public services. It is 
transforming the public sector from being 
an owner of assets it) a purchaser of services. 
Today I want to announce the latest stage in 
our mission to refine the PFI process. After 
the revolution comes evolution. 

‘Back in April, we published case studies 
and Guidelines For Smoothing the /■‘rocurement 
ISoress. Today we are publishing the latest in 
a series of booklets, based on real deals 
done, offering PFI practitioners specific 
help and advice: 

- Stand md Contract Terms (to save re- 
inventing the wheel on every contract); 

- Transferring Investments in PFI Projects 
(advice on transferring investments in and 
out of projects - fundamental to attracting 
new investors into PFI); 

- Output Based Specifications (how to specify 
delivery of an output): 

- EV Procurement / ‘raced u res (putting PFI 
into the context of EU rules); 

- PFI in Government Accommodation. 

"By the end of the year we will put out 
guidance on How to Evaluate Bids and 
Handling Difficult Contract Issues. We intend 
to go on responding positively to 
constructive suggestions. As issues arise, 
more guidance will follow. 

‘As we focus on practicalities, we must not 
forget that PFI is already a success. We are 
today publishing a list showing over £7,000 
million of deals already agreed. Compare 
this with just £1,500 million this time last 
year. Seldom a week goes by now without a 
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‘A modern government should not there to see. PF1 is happening. PFI i 

believe it is a better government just delivering better services at better value fo 

because it owns buildings. What counts is money. PFI is here to stay’, 
the quality of services. PFI achieves this hy 

focusing the public and private sectors on Source: I1M Treasury press release, 2 
the areas each does best. The results are October 1996. 



Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


5BC Restructuring 

"he Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
tifkind, and the Chairman of the BBC, Sir 
Christopher Bland, met on 14 October to 
liscuss the report of the joint FCO/BBC 
Vorld Service Working Group set up at 
heir last meeting on 24 July to consider 
lie implications of the BBC restructuring 
reposals for the future of the World 
ervice. 

The Foreign Secretary and the Chairman 
( the BBC welcomed the Working Group's 
eport and accepted its conclusions. In 
articular they noted that these conclusions 
ad taken into account additional 
ssurances given by the BBC in the course 
f the Working Group’s discussions which 
■ere designed to ensure the continued 
rotection til' World Service interests and 
ie maintenance of the special character, 
lyle, ethos and quality of World Service 
road casts, on which its continued success 
epends. They agreed that taking 20 new 
leasures into account, restructuring could 
ring substantial advantages for the World 
ervice. They also took note of the Working 
Ton p’s conclusions on Financial aspects 
nd noted in particular that the National 
.udit Office had been invited to examine 
ie functioning of the new financial 
techanisms proposed after six months of 
peration. 

The Foreign Secretary and the Chairman 
f the BBC asked that the Working Group 
lould reconvert^ in autumn 1997 with the 
elp of indeoendent experts to review the 


implementation of the BBC’s proposals, 
with particular reference to the 
maintenance of quality and achievement of 
the promised savings, in order to ensure 
that the measures agreed were working 
satisfactorily and producing the desired 
results. 

The Chairman of the BBC] outlined to the 
Foreign Secretary the BBC’s plans for the 
savings which restructuring would bring to 
World Service operations and how these 
fitted with the BBC'.’s strategy for ensuring 
the World Service’s continued pre- 
eminence, with no diminution in qualilv. 
among international broadcasters. The 
Foreign Secretary reiterated the 
Government’s commitment to the 
continued success of the World Service. He 
added that the FCO would examine the 
BBC’s plans carefully, with help from the 
National Audit Office if possible, as soon as 
the necessary information was available. 

The Foreign Secretary and the Chairman 
of the BBC commended the Working 
Group, the independent experts and the 
representatives of the National Audit Office 
for the work they had put into producing 
their report. 

Among the measures to be adopted, the 
following are especially noteworthy: 

- BBC.’ to draw up new guidelines to govern 
the trading relationship between World 
Service and BBC supplier departments. 
These will be subject to periodic internal 
review, independent external monitoring 
and an effective financial penalty clause. 
Guidelines to be approved by the National 
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- Financial mechanisms io bo developed to 
ensure proper allocation of the cost of 
overseas < orrespondciiis. 

- BBC. proposals on future savings to be 
consitlered further when all necessary 
information is available. 

- World Service news and real-time current 
affairs programmes to he produced by a 
dedicated unit within BBC News co-localed 
with the World Service including the 
vernacular services. Dedicated team 
members to be appointed for a period of 
time agreed with World Service:. 

- World Service programme commissioners 
to have lull editorial responsibility rooted in 
the jx>wer to specify the agenda, range and 
breadth of news programmes and services as 
well as iheii style, content and distinctive 
voice. There would also be provision lex an 
internal review process with, in cases of 
disagreement, referral to senior manage- 
ment up to the Director General. The Board 
of Governors to be made aware of any such 
referrals. This internal review process to 
feed into the BBC’s annual performance 
review by the Director General to the 
Chairman and Board of Governors. 

- World Service to have the right within the 
specification agreed between World Service 
and BBC News to require programming to 
cover particular events or to respond to 
breaking news. 

- World Service to have power to require 
that strategic deployment of ncwsgatheriiig 
resources including geographical spread is 
appropriate to range arid breadth of World 
Service needs. Correspondents’ assignment 
briefs to spell out their responsibilities tc> 
World Service. 

- BBC to ensure that staff of BBC, 
Production are fully briefed and trained on 
special requirements of World Service and 
that there are regular interchanges of staff. 

- Programme commissioners to have 
extensive powers to specify’ target audience, 
strategic objectives, style and content of 
programmes as well as wide freedom to 
commission as they see fit from within and 
outside BBC. 


Service by BBC Board of Governor: 
including the establishment of nt" 
procedures to approve strategy and revie’ 
performance and to ensure that an 
disagreements between W’orld Servic 
Commissioners and BBC production ar 
made know to the Governors. A 
independent advisory panel to b 
established under the Chairmanship of 
BBC Governor to advise the Governors o 
World Service output and performance. 

Source: Joint Slateinenl by the Foreig 
Secretary and the Chairman of the BBC o 
14 October 1996. 

Crackdown on 
environmental crime 

The Environment Secretary, Mr Joh 
Cummer, launched a seminar on 
October about combating environments 
crime. 

He said that ’Crimes against th 
environment are crimes against the mo. 
important inheritance we have - the vei 
planet we live on. 

‘The central functions of Govern me r 
are to defend our country from attack, an 
to maintain social order. Environment, 
crime anil combating it come precisely int 
this same category. It is the first duty < 
Government to ensure that the freedor 
and choice of its people are n< 
irredeemably damaged by crimes again: 
their environment. 

‘Illegal trade in endangered specie, 
substances which deplete the ozone laye 
and hazardous waste undermines the aiir 
of major international agreements aimed i 
protecting the environment. We have got t 
make sure that we in the UK arc enforcin 
trade restrictions under these agreement 
effectively and look for any improvement 
in enforcement that can be made. That . 
the point of this seminar, to focus on wh; 
we can do here in the UK to comb; 
environmental crime. 
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•orders of the UK. In the long run, global 
n viron mental problems can only be solved 
■v international co-operation and action, 
hat is particularly true here in the 
'.uropean Community. The reduction of 
•orders with the advent of the Single 
.uropean Market makes it absolutely 
ssenlial that we build up close working 
elalionships with other EU Member States 
i order to police and track the movements 
1 all illegally-traded goods. 

‘ The UK can be at the very forefront of 
Jforls in Europe to combat environmental 
rime. The practical approach we are taking 
ere today is one we hope other countries 
'ill follow. 

Mr Cummer continued: 

‘The worldwide illegal trade in 
ndangered species is thought to he worth 
vcr $:"> billion. The scale and nature of the 
•rohlem was illustrated only last month 
’hen 127 rhino h.orns with an estimated 
alue of about £2.H million was seized, 
although sadly it was too late to save the 
liinos themselves, making their destruction 
nprolltable is a key part of protecting 
(linos in the future. 

‘ This operation showed what can be done 
•hen organisations work together. We have 
rengthened co-ordination between the 
cirious agencies, including my department, 
te police and HM Customs, anti this has 
aid dividends in the number of successful 
rosecutions. 

‘We want to see if we can increase co 
peration in the other fields loo, of CFC 
nd hazardous waste smuggling. The illegal 
ade of CFCs is one of the newer areas of 
iternational environmental crime. The 
lack market is growing. CFCs are believed, 
•r example, to be the second most valuable 
ommodity smuggled into Miami, exceeded 
» value only by cocaine. 

‘We believe this trade has spread here in 
urope — and we need to nip it in the bud. 

‘CFC production was banned in Europe 
om the end of 1994, by the Montreal 
rotocol. But despite this ban we know 
FCs continue to be widely available. 


continuing availability of CFCs is 
discouraging companies from converting to 
using alternative chemicals. 

‘A crackdown in the United States meant 
that the price of CFCs trebled within two 
months. We need belter intelligence and 
more co-operation so that enforcement 
agencies across Europe can act together - 
and gel similar results here. 

‘Similarly with waste-related crime, which 
is covered by the Basel Convention on waste 
shipments, and hazardous chemicals, we 
must make sure that imports and exports 
are properly controlled. As with the other 
areas, we must improve enforcement. 

‘A few practical steps to improve 
enforcement may well yield verv high 
returns.’ 

Announcing publication of the new 
guide Wildlife Crime: Guide to Wildlije Law 
Enjnrcemenl in the UK, Mr Cummer said 
that ‘Police Wildlife Liaison Officers - in 
the front line in the fight against wildlife 
crime - are responsible for enf orcing what 
are inevitably complicated, technical 
controls. They want a central source of 
information about all the relevant 
legislation. That is why the Partnership for 
Action against Wildlife (.rime decided to 
publish a practitioners' guide to wildlife 
law. 

‘The Cuide we are publishing today has 
been compiled by Michael Bradley-Taylor, 
former Deputy Assistant Commissioner at 
the Metropolitan Police and I thank him 
for all his work. The Guide provides a 
ready source of information and advice 
for polire officers and other enforcement 
bodies. It gives information about the 
legal provisions that protect wildlife and it 
also gives pragmatic advice on the 
prevention, detection and prosecution of 
offences. 

‘Topics covered by the Guide include the 
controls on native birds, plants and animals. 
There are also chapters on habitat 
protection and on the international 
controls under the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species 
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'I am convinced that the Guide will be a 
valuable tool in (he fight against wildlife 
crime. 1 

Seminar outromr 

After ihe seminar, law enforcement agents 
and environment experts agreed that it had 
been a valuable step forward in the fight 
against environmental crime. 

Mr Glimmer said he hoped the seminar 
would have encouraged European Union 
Member States to take a similar approach. 
‘The seminar has shown the commitment 
of all the relevant agencies to tackling the 
problem - and has generated wide-ranging 
suggestions foi future actions.’ 

The Director-General of Environmental 
Protection at DOE, Dinah Nichols, who 
chaired the seminar said: ‘As one delegate 
said today, environmental crime is the 
newest kid on the block, with CFG and waste 
smuggling the newest of the new. 

‘There is no doubt that the problem is 
greater than is suggested by the current 
attention given to it. Today’s seminar has 
shown that everyone is trying to work 
together, and that there are important 
issues for the enforcement agencies about 
priorities, and how they can increase their 
effectiveness. 

‘We need to focus on and analyse what is 
at stake, both in terms of the threats to the 
environment and the extent and value of 
criminal activity.’ 

Key recommendations included: 

- a call for increasing the effectiveness of 
inter-agency co-operation, developing 
contacts and information exchange, 
including the pooling of data: 

- developing the partnership approach, 
which has been successful in combating 
wildlife crime; 

- increasing education and awareness at all 
levels, e.g. of the role that industry and non- 
governmental organisations can play; 

- assisting the judiciary on achieving 
consistency in the courts; and — developing 
specialist knowledge of these complicated 
are'*- within enforcement •*« , encier 


These recommendations will b- 
considered by the various agencies anc 
government departments involved. 

Source: Department of the Environ men 
pressreleases, 16 October 1996 

Shorter Notes 

NEW LONDON BRIDGE DESIGNS 

The Environment Secretary and Ministe 
for London, Mr John Gunnncr, opened the 
Royal Academy of Arts Living Bridge 
Exhibition in London on 24 September. 

He said that a competition to design : 
new habitable bridge across the Rive 
Thames had caught the imagination o 
European architects. ‘When 1 first discussec 
the idea, it seemed a long way froir 
realisation. But our discovery that tht 
exhibition of live-on bridges that wa. 
destined for the Pompidou Centre route 
not be mounted there gave us new impetus 
Generous sponsorship has been sccuret 
from the Corporation of London and the 
Generale des Eaux Group for the 
exhibition, from Thames Water for the 
competition and from KPMG to investigate 
the financial viability. All this has made 
possible this Living Bridges exhibition, ant 
1 am so pleased that the Royal Academy ha. 
been the beneficiary. 

‘This is the first time that the Roya 
Academy and the Pompidou Centre have 
been able to co-operate in this way, and tha 
in itself places this project properly in the 
European tradition to which it belongs.’ 

Mr Gumtner continued: 

‘The River Thames is a symbol o 
London’s continuity, vitality and strength, 
want to see the river once more in it. 
rightful place at the physical and spiritua, 
heart of London. A new Bridge should dc 
justice to the magnificence of the river. 1 see 
it as a bridge for the people of London. A 
bridge that would link the two halves of out 
capital. A place where you could talk, meet 
work and live. 

‘Architect* from home and abroad h^vr 
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risen to the Royal Academy of Arts 
challenge to design such a bridge. As a 
member of the jury panel, I was impressed 
by the imagination and quality of the 
designs. I congratulate the joint winners of 
the competition, Antoine Grumbach 8c 
Associates and Zaha Hadid Architects for 
their exciting and innovative visions for the 
future. Visitors to the exhibition will also 
get the opportunity to vote for their 
favourite design, and the people’s choice 
will be announced by the Academy on 9 
December. 

‘The Thames is worthy of the best that 
architects and urban designers can devise. I 
see this exhibition as a vote of confidence in 
its future.’ 

A competition to design a new habitable 
bridge for the River Thames was launched 
by the Royal Academy of Arts on 16 April 
1996. If constructed, the bridge would span 
the river from Temple Gardens on the 
north bank to the' area in front of London 
Weekend Television building to the south. 
Seven architectural practices were invited 
to submit designs. The Secretary of State 
lias said he would lake no pari in any 
planning decision relating to an habitable 
bridge and has delegated authority to 
another Minister. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 24 September 1996. 

URBAN DESIGN EXHIBITION 

The Environment Secretary, Mr John 
Gummer, opened the Urban Design 
Campaign Exhibition, at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on 30 September. 

He said that ‘Here is proof, if proof were 
needed, of the tremendous enthusiasm of 
people up and down the country to 
improve their urban environment.' 

The three week exhibition displays 21 
case studies from around the country 
stimulated by the Department of 
Environment’sTJrban Design Campaign. 

Launched in July 1995 as part of the DoEs 
Quality in Town and Country Initiative, the 


Campaign aims to focus attention on how 
development can improve the built 
environment in which we live and work, and 
forms part of the Departments drive to 
revitalise town centres. 

Mr Gummer said that ‘The 21 case 
studies here today arc extremely varied. 
They range from large scale redevelopment 
of Bristol city centre to small scale 
development of a rundown site in Driffield 
market town, East Yorkshire: from design 
ideas for commercial redevelopment of 
land opposite Ashford International 
Passenger Station to restoration of canal 
side warehousing in Birmingham. 

‘Many envisage a mix of uses, often as a 
means of bringing new life back into urban 
centres. For some, the need for new 
development to be sensitive to the localitvs 
history has been paramount. For others, the 
opportunity to upgrade a poor physical 
environment has been the guiding 
principle. 

Explaining the importance of urban 
design, Mr Gummer said: 

‘The forecast growth in households, 
and the resulting need for more homes, 
gives added impetus to the need for well 
designed towns and cities in which people 
are happy to live and work. We need to 
look hard at their character and quality, 
and see how they might he improved so 
that people are attrac ted to urban living. 
Urban design is a key part of the solution 
for it recognises that the quality of the 
built environment is not determined by 
buildings alone. Local identity and 
quality derive from the intricate 
relationships between the many elements 
that make up the built environment. By 
placing greater emphasis on urban design 
we help ensure than urban life remains 
attractive. 

‘Greater attention to matters of urban 
design can also help make new 
development more acceptable to local 
communities, and can therefore help ease 
the development process.’ 

He also said that the campaign ‘is not 
about one-off landmark buildings: these 
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lend to rccfive their share of attention 
already. Heir we recognise that every 
building, every space and garden and every 
relationship between buildings, the street 
scene and the roofscape, all contribute to 
one whole. We also recognise that a single 
discourteous insertion into a street can 
destroy that whole and that, conversely, a 
sensitively designed addition can emphasise 
the qualities of its surroundings. The 
exhibition shows that every development, 
however small, is important to its context. 
This Campaign is about showing the 
relevance of urban design to everyday 
development taking place across the 
country. It is about local people working 
together to create a better quality built 
environment for themselves and future 
generations.' 

The exhibition would not he the end of 
the storv. ‘We will now draw on the 
( Campaign, and from the debate that the 
wider Quality Initiative has generated, and 
put that experience into good practice 
guidance, which we intend to publish next 
vear.' 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 30 September 1996. 


EXTRA PROTECTION FOR BIRD 
HABITATS 

The Environment Minister, Mr James 
Clappison, announced on 4 October that 
Morccambe Bay in Lancashire, Foulness in 
Essex, the Aide-Ore Estuary- and Benacre to 
Easton Bavcnts in Suffolk were being classi- 
fied as Special Protection Areas for Birds 
under the EC Birds Directive. Morecambe 
Ray, Foulness and the Aide-Ore Estuary 
have also been listed as a Wetlands of 
International Importance under the 
Ramsar Convention. 

Mr Clappison said he was ‘pleased to 
announce these latest classifications, which 
bring the UK total of Special Protection 
Areas to 136 and Ramsar sites to 107. 

‘These new sites consist of a variety of 
important habitats. Morecambe Bay, 


Foulness and the Aide-Ore estuary a 
contain intertidal mudflats and saltmarsl 
Benacre to Easton Bavcnts comprises 
coastal strip in north Suffolk wit 
broadleaved woodland, dunes, grasslan 
and coastal lagoons. 

‘Morecambe Bay, which covers near! 
40,000 hectares, represents the large: 
continuous intertidal area in Great Britait 
The site is of considerable ornithologies 
interest, supporting over 180,000 waterfov 
in Winter, including more than 20 per cer 
of the British population of oystercatcher. I 
also supports in summer nationall 
important numbers of sandwich, commo 
& little terns. 

‘Foulness, which covers nearly 11,00 
hectares, provides a wintei home for larg 
numbers of waterfowl, inchulin 
oyslercatchers and dark-bellied brent geest 

‘The Aide-Ore Estuary, which covet 
about 2,500 hectares, supports importar 
breeding populations of marsh hatrie 
avoeet and sandwich tern as well as a divers 
assemblage of wintering birds surh t 
shelduck. wigeon, teal and black-taile 
godwit. 

‘Benacre to Easton Bavcnts, which covet 
some 516 hectares, is an importar 
breeding site for rare species such as tb 
bittern and marsh harrier. I am glad to giv 
these important ornithological sites th 
recognition they deserve.' 

The 1979 European Com missio 
Directive (79/409 EEC!) on th 
conservation of wild birds require 
member states to notify the Commissio 
of sites which are of particul* 
importance to the conservation of wil 
birds. No site is classified tinder the Birc 
Directive unless it has first been notifie 
as a Site of Special Scientific Intere? 
(SSSI) under Section 28 of the Wildlif 
and Countryside Act 1981. Sue 
notification protects the site by law fror 
activities likely to damage its natur 
conservation interest. 

Source: Department of the Environmer 
press release, 4 October 1996. 
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US/UK ENVIRONMENTAL 
PARTNERSHIP 

An exchange visit, masterminded by the 
Government's countryside and landscape 
watchdog, the Countryside Commission, 
has been helping to solve the problems of 
some of Britain’s environmental hot spots. 

Prom 4-1 1 October teams of North 
American environment specialists joined 
forces with their UK counterparts to tackle 
issues as varied as sustaining a regional park 
m the West Midlands to the deriving of 
economic and social benefits from wetland 
sites in the Fens of Hast Anglia. 

Six Covernment agencies — the 
Countryside Commission, English 
Heritage, English Nature, the Rural 
Development Commission, Countryside 
Council for Wales and Scottish Natural 
Heritage - are involved in the exchange, 
which celebrates its tenth anniversary this 
year. There are 48 taking part in the latest 
initiative - half of them from overseas. 

They will split into six teams who will 
initiate an intensive study of the problems 
and issues to be solved in their assigned 
area, culminating in public meetings where 
their findings will be aired. 

Case studies assigned are: socio-economic 
benefits from wetland creation in a 3,000 sq 
km area of the Fenlands, straddling 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk and 
Suffolk; a sustainable future for the 
Ironbridge Gorge World Heritage Site near 
Telford; river valley management in the 


Chilterns Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty: sustainable management of the 
Beacon Regional Park. West Midlands; 
managing landscape change in the 
Clwydian Range; and sustainable 
development of The Machars, Dumfries 
and Gallowav. 

Nick Holliday, the Countryside 
Commission officer responsible for 
organising the 1996 exchange visit, said: 
‘The visits are no holiday for the 
participants. They work hard to tackle real 
problems or issues which will then benefit 
the environment and the economy of the 
area they are studying. 

‘The visits have been widely welcomed by 
the local community in the areas where 
teams have visited in the past and some veiy 
good ideas have been put into practice. We 
are particularly pleased that the local 
communities have invited members of the 
exchange to visit their areas. I'm looking 
forward to hearing the findings of each 
team when they present their reports to 
open public meetings in tfieir case study 
areas.’ 

The Countryside Commission is the 
Government's countryside and landscape 
adviser. It aims to make sure that the 
English countryside is protected, and can 
be used and enjoyed now and in the 
future. 

Source: Countryside Commission press 
release, 9 October 1996. 



Documentation 


Economic and Scientific 
Affairs 

PFI: Guidelines for Smoothing the Procurement 
Process, HM Treasury, 1996. 

Standard Contract Terms; Transferring 
Investments in PIT Projects; Output Posed 
Specifications; El. 1 Procurement Procedures; PEI 
in Government Accommodation. ItM Treasury 
1996. 

Private Opportunity, Public Benefit, HM 
Treasury 1996. 

Treasury publications are available from 
HM Treasury Public Enquiry Unit. Room 
11012, Treasury Chambers, Parliament 
Street, London SW1P SAC, tel: 0171 270 
4558. fax: 0171 270 5244. Information is 
also available on the Internet on 
http://www.hm-treasury.Rov.uk, 


Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 

Wildlife Grime: A Guide to Wildlife ! .me 
Enforcement in the l ’K, The Stationery Office 
(telephone orders 0171 878 9090, fax 
orders 0171 878 8200), ISBN 0-11-758817-8. 
£25. 
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Further Information Points 


f Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 3 Whitehall Plat e, London SW1A 2HH, 
k l: 0171 238 6000, fax: 0171 270 8125. 

Central Statistical Office, Government Offices, Great George Street, London SW1P 3AQ, 
lei: 0171 270 3000. lax: 0171 270 6 190. 

Commonwealth Development Corporation, 1 Bessborough Gardens, London SWIV2JQ, 
l el: 0 1 7 1 828 4488, lax: 0171 828 6505. 

IIM Customs and Excise, New King’s Beam House, 22 I’pper Ground. London SEI 9PJ, 

: lei: 0171 620 1313, fax: 0171 865 5005. 

Ministry of Defence,.Main Building. Whitehall, London SW1A 2HB. tel: 0171 218 9000, 
lax: 0171 218 6460, Internet: http://www.mod.uk/. 

Department for Education and Employment, Sanctuary Buildings. Great Smith Street, 
London SW1P 3BT, tel: 0171 925 5000, press office: 0171 925 5499, fax: 0171 925 6000, 
e-mail: infot?)<lle. gov.uk. 

Department ol the Environment, 2 Marsham Street, London SW1P 3KB, tel: 0171 276 3000, 
lax: 0171 276 4123, Internet: http://www.open.gov.uk/doe/doehoine.litm. 

* Export Credits Guarantee Department, No 2 Exchange Tower. Harbour Exchange 
■' Square, London E14 9GF., tel: 0171 512 7000, fax: 0171 512 7649. 

i 

; Foreign & Commonwealth Office, King Charles Street, London SW1A 2AH, 
tel: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 210 6340, Internet: http://www.fco.gov.uk. 

1 Department of Health, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SW1 A 2NS, 
tel: 0171210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5433. 

Home Office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, London SW1H OAT, tel: 0171 273 3000, 
lax: 0171 273 2190. 

Board of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London WC2R 1LB, tel: 0171 438 6622, 
lax: 0171 438 7541. 

: Department of National Heritage, 2-4 Cockspur Street, London SW1Y5DH, 

| tel: 0171 211 6000, fax: 0171 21 1 6210. 

National Criminal Intelligence Service, c/o Home Office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, 

London, SW1H 9AT, http://www.open.gov.uk/ncis/ncishome.html 
: Northern Ireland Informadon Service, Stormont Castle, Belfast BT4 3ST, 

| tel: 01232 520 700. 

I Overseas Development Administration, 94 Victoria Street, London SW1E 5JL, 
tel: 0171 917 7000, fax: 0171917 0523. 
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Office of Public Service and Science, Horse Guards Road, London SW1P SAL, 
lei: 0171 2760 6000. 

Scottish Office Information Directorate, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh EH1 S i'll, 
tel: 0131 556 8400, fax: 0131 244 2683. 

Department of Social Security, Richmond House. 70 Whitehall, London SW1A2NS, 
tel: 0171 210 3000, lax: 0171 210 5073. 

South African High Commission, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2N 5I1P, 
tel: 0171 930 4488, fax: 0171 321 0834. 

Department of Trade and Industry. Ashdown House, 123 Victoria Street, London 
SW1E ORB, tel: 0171 215 5000. press office: 0171 215 5961, fax: 0171 828 3258. 

Department of Transport, Great Minster House, 76 Marsham Street, London SW1P 4DR, 
tel: 0171 271 5000, fax: 0171 276 0818. 

HM Treasury, Parliament Street, London SW1P 3AG, tel: 0171 270 3000. 
fax: 0171 270 5244. 

Welsh Office, Cat hays Park, Cardiff CF1 3NQ. tel: 01222 8251 11, Lelex: 498228. 

Index of all Government pages and information on the Internet: 
hitp://www.o|>en.gov.iih/index/oindex.him. 


Published by the Foreign &- Commonwealth Office. 

Text by the Institute of Contemporary’ British History. 

Printed in the UK by Typecast (Tonbridge) Ltd. October 1996, 1A/6146. 
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The Queen’s Speech 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II addressed 
both Houses of Parliament in the House of 
Lords on 23 October for the State Opening 
of Parliament. 

‘My Lords and Members of the House of 
Commons, the Duke of Edinburgh and I 
look forward to receiving the State Visits of 
His Excellency the -President of Israel in 
February and of the President of Brazil in 
December next year. We also look forward 
to our visit to Canada in June and July and 
to our State Visits to Thailand later this 
month and to Pakistan and India in 
October next year, the fiftieth anniversary 
of their independence. 

‘National security continues to be of the 
highest importance. My Government will 
continue to play a major role in NATO’s 
adaptation and in decisions on its 
enlargement, and to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. The United Kingdom’s minimum 
nuclear deterrent will be maintained. 
Preventing the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction remains a priority. Early 
provision will be made for the ratification of 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. My 
Government will pursue negotiations on a 
Convention to ban the production of fissile 
material for nuclear weapons and other 
explosive purposes. 

‘In the European Union, my Government 
will work for an outcome to the 
Intergovernmental Conference which 
supports an outward-looking, economically 


liberal and flexible Union based on a 
partnership of nadons. They will promote 
policies designed to improve the Union’s 
compeddveness and economic well-being. 
They will work towards the opening of 
accession negotiations with countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

‘My Government will promote the 
further global liberalisation of trade, in 
particular at the Ministerial meeting of the 
World Trade Organisation, and will 
continue to work for transatlantic free trade 
in this context. 

‘My Government will continue actively to 
support peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
encouraging full compliance with the Peace 
Agreement and promoting reconciliation 
between the former warring parties. 

‘Support will continue for the search for 
a durable peace in the Middle East. 

‘My Government will continue to work for 
a successful transfer of sovereignty of Hong 
Kong in 1997. They will work on behalf of its 
people to preserve their way of life and to 
promote the territory’s continued stability 
and prosperity, founded on a high degree of 
autonomy and the rule of law. 

‘Preparations will be made for the 
meeting of the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government to be held in Edinburgh in 
October 1997, and for the second Asia- 
Europe Meeting in London in 1998. 

‘Support for the United Nations remains 
a priority. My Government will continue to 
work for a United Nations that is more 
effective, efficient and responsive to the 
needs of its Member States. 
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‘The fight against terrorism, organised 
crime and drug misuse and trafficking will 
remain a priority as will action to protect 
and improve the environment. 

‘My Government will continue to 
promote respect for human rights and the 
international rule of law. 

‘A substantial aid programme will be 
maintained to help improve the quality of 
life in poorer countries, by contributing to 
sustainable development and reducing 
poverty and suffering. 

‘In Northern Ireland, my Government's 
priority will be to maintain progress towards 
peace, prosperity and reconciliation, based 
on a comprehensive political setdement 
commanding widespread support. They 
stand ready to introduce legislation to 
provide for the decommissioning of 
firearms, ammunition and explosives in 
Northern Ireland. They will maintain close 
and friendly relations widt the Republic of 
Ireland. 

‘Members of the House of Commons, 
estimates for the public service will be laid 
before you. 

‘My Lords and Members of the House of 
Commons, my Government will continue 
with firm financial policies designed to 
support sustained economic growth and 
rising prosperity, while maintaining low 
inflation. Fiscal policy will continue to be 
set to bring the public sector borrowing 
requirement back towards balance over the 
medium term. My Government will reduce 
further the share of national income taken 
by the public sector. They will continue to 
promote enterprise and further improve 
the performance of the economy with the 
aim of creating the strongest industrial 
economy in Western Europe in the 
medium term and doubling living 
standards over the next twenty-five years. 
They will promote fewer, better and 
simpler regulations to reduce unnecessary 


labour market. Legislation will be 
introduced to widen choice and diversity, 
improve discipline and raise standards in 
schools. 

‘A Bill will be introduced to reform the 
sentencing and supervision of serious, 
dangerous and persistent offenders so as to 
provide greater protection for the public. 
Legislation will be introduced to support 
the fight against organised crime, including 
establishing a National Crime Squad. A Bill 
will be introduced to strengthen controls 
on die ownership of firearms. 

‘Legislation will be brought forward to 
strengthen the powers to protect the 
United Kingdom coastline from pollution 
from merchant shipping. A Bill will again 
be brought before you to authorise the 
construction and operation of a high speed 
rail link between London and the Channel 
Tunnel. 

‘Legislation will be introduced to 
improve and develop primary health care 
services. A Bill will be brought forward to 
combat social security fraud. 

‘Legislation will be introduced to 
implement proposals contained in the 
English and Welsh Rural White Papers in 
relation to parish and community councils 
and to provide rate relief for small village 
shops. 

‘In Scotland legislation will be 
introduced to abolish automatic early 
release from prison and to make other 
changes in the criminal justice system to 
improve public protection. A Bill will be 
brought forward to enable the transfer of 
publicly-owned crofting estates to crofting 
trusts. 

‘My Government will introduce 
legislation to enable reform of the 
procedures of the civil courts, and other 
measures of law reform. 

‘Other measures will be laid before 
you. 


burdens on business. ‘My Government will also publish Bills in 

‘My Government w\\ continue to support Arait cou^taJaon on \o\soAucuon 
compt'nimnwsi oa&vwA 
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‘My Lords and Members of the House of 
Commons, I pray that the blessing of 
Almighty God may rest upon your 
counsels.’ 

Source: The Queen’s Speech at the State 
Opening of Parliament, 23 October 1996. 

Shorter Note 

BRITAIN AND FRANCE ACT TO BEAT 
TERRORISM AND CRIME 

The Home Secretary, Mr Michael Howard, 
said on 8 November at the Anglo-French 
summit that co-operation between Britain 
and France was helping to combat terror- 
ism, international crime and illegal immi- 
gradon. 

He said that ‘Our law enforcement 
agencies work very closely at all times in 
tackling international terrorism and 
organised crime. This has meant that in the 
last year we have arrested people in 
London, suspected of involvement in the 
GIA bombing campaign in Paris. 
Extradition proceedings are now under way 
for those involved. 

‘More recently the French authorities 
arrested an individual believed to be 
connected with an IRA active service unit 
working in London, whose members were 
recently arrested. 

‘Together both countries are taking a 


lead in the efforts of the international 
community to counter terrorism. I attended 
a G7/8 meeting in Paris chaired by my 
French counterpart which agreed 25 
pracdcal measures to fight terrorism. 

‘These included UK proposals for a 
directory of counter-terrorist competencies, 
highlighting centres of excellence, new 
measures to prevent terrorists from 
claiming polidcal asylum and the review of 
nadonal legislation which is being taken 
forward in the UK in response to a major 
review by Lord Lloyd. 

‘Under French Chairmanship the G7/G8 
have also agreed 40 recommendations for 
tackling transnational organised crime. The 
UK introduced proposals for pracdcal 
guidance to encourage joint law 
enforcement projects by agencies from 
different countries. We are keen to do all 
that we can to enhance operational co- 
operation in diis area. 

‘At the same dme both Britain and 
France are playing a very full part within the 
European Union to extend the benefits of 
our pracdcal co-operation as widely as 
possible. 

‘Through such measures we can protect 
people from terrorism and crime both at 
home and abroad.’ 


Source: Home Office press release, 8 
November 1996. 



External Affairs and Defence 


Britain’s Links with 
Hong Kong 

The Governor of Hong Kong, Mr Chris 
Patten, gave a speech to the Hong Kong 
Trade Development Council in London on 
22 October about Britain’s links with Hong 
Kong. 

He felt that, ‘by and large, the way that we 
have handled our responsibilities in Hong 
Kong has enjoyed cross-party support. 
Inevitably there have been some critics on 
both sides of the argument. There are 
today, and there always have been. Some 
think that we should have done more to try 
to safeguard Hong Kong’s well-being, some 
think we shouldn’t have done as much as we 
have. But on the whole, we have worked for, 
and we have managed to count on, support 
right across the political spectrum and I 
very much hope that that will continue to 
be the case in the future. It is certainly in 
Hong Kong’s interest that it should be. 

‘I think that cross-party support reflects 
something fundamental. I was struck when 1 
first read the debates on the Joint 
Declaration by the sense that Members of 
Parliament, Members of the Commons and 
the House of Lords, recognised the story of 
Britain’s responsibility in this Asian city.’ 
Some would argue that it ‘had been 
Britain's greatest colony, that the story was 
going to end, because of history, in a way 
totally different from what had happened 
elsewhere - a transfer of sovereignty rather 
than a grant of independence. And this 
placed a special charge on us to do all we 


could to ensure that the infrastructure o 
values within which a Chinese city hai 
thrived mightily should continue. 

‘That was again and again the stuff o 
debate and comment. It is why we coulc 
never regard the Joint Declaration as just ; 
fig-leaf behind which Britain would depar 
Hong Kong with a few wisps and shreds c 
honour. For us the Joint Declaration ha 
always been a real and solemn contract wit 
the people of Hong Kong as well as with th 
Government of China, and a contract a 
well with our own sense of duty am 
decency. Our responsibility to Hong Kon 
lasts long after 1997. That is what the treat 
says and that is what our duty dictates. 

‘I have often found myself, and I am sur 
that my predecessors have fount 
themselves in the same position, attackct 
simultaneously by those who say tha 
Britain's responsibility for Hong Kon; 
should be sacrificed for com mere it 
interests in China; or attacked by those wht 
say that Britain’s responsibility is bein t 
sacrificed for that commercial prize 
Neither is true, nor I am sure will either b 
true. But Hong Kong has been, and wil’ 
continue inevitably to be at the centre o 
our relationship with China. 

‘There are those who seem to regard ou 
responsibilities for Hong Kong as a sort o 
aggravation to, or diversion from, th« 
establishment of a grand, overall Sine 
British relationship. The truth is we do no 
have a relationship with anyone, which ha 
in it an element as large as ou 
responsibility for Hong Kong is in ou 
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relationship with China. Hong Kong 
represents over 20 per cent of China’s GDP. 
Our exports to Hong Kong are three and a 
half times the size of our exports to China. 
There are hundreds of British firms in 
Hong Kong. There are huge British assets 
in Hong Kong. 1 can see that it would be 
untrue to say that our future relationship 
with China turns on what happens in Hong 
Kong, but nothing else is likely to affect that 
relationship more. 

‘We must not spend the months between 
now and next June looking back. What is 
done is done. But you all know that for the 
last 50 years it has been done pretty well. 1 
have to speak tomorrow night at the 50th 
anniversary party of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review ’. 

The first editorial of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review in October 1946 concluded 
‘as follows: “'The present position and 
potentialities of Hong Kong justify 
optimism." 

‘That was Hong Kong devastated by war, 
with a population of just under 600,000, 
about to provide a haven for hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from the turbulent 
events of the north.’ The editorial went on 
to say that here was “a benevolent 
administration of trained civil servants 
who work for the common weal under the 
guidance of one of the best and 
progressive governments the world has 
seen. Peace, order and prosperity under 
British law are traditionally guarded and 
promoted, civic security is guaranteed". 
And, it concluded, “Given reasonably 
stable conditions for the future a period of 
prosperity will certainly follow.” Well, the 
stable conditions weren’t always available. 
Shortly after that editorial there was a war 
in Korea and the consequences for Hong 
Kong. But a period of prosperity certainly 
did follow. 

‘In real terms GDP has doubled since the 
Joint Declaration was signed. Since we 
started collecting statistics in Hong Kong 
our GDP has increased from £600 million 

sterling to £1,000 billion sterling. We have 
r tl- , : -r* 


lowest inflation for a decade. A strong 
exchange rate at the strong end of the link 
with the dollar. Unemployment at 2.6 per 
cent, it soared last year to 3.6 per cent but I 
am glad to say it has returned to a more 
seemly 2.5 percent. And a record Hang Sen 
index. There are falling crime rates, lower 
than the figures four years ago, lower, it has 
to be said, than the figures ten years ago. As 
I have noted before, according to Interpol 
our crime figures in Hong Kong are about 
Uie same as those in Singapore, though we 
don’t take all the same measures. 

‘But there are three statistics that stick in 
my mind, three statistics that tell you a lot 
about Hong Kong. 

‘First, and this is a statistic which Lord 
Wilson had a great deal to do with, ten 
years ago three per cent of 18-year-olds 
went into tertiary education in Hong Kong. 
Today 24 per cent of 18-year-olds go into 
tertiary education in Hong Kong, and 
about half of those 18-year-olds come from 
public housing estates. I think that has 
been a real social revolution, an indicator 
both of social cohesion and of real promise 
for the future, as knowledge and skill 
increasingly determine our economic 
performance. 

‘The second statistic, and I am not in 
giving you this extraordinary figure seeking 
to make a point about China or attitudes to 
China, I am making a point about the sort 
of place that Hong Kong is today and will I 
believe remain. In 1994 and 1995 there 
were 139 demonstrations outside China’s 
de facto representative office in Hong Kong 
- the New China News Agency — 139 
demonstrations and there were nine 
marches to that office in Happy Valley. In all 
those demonstrations there was one arrest. 
Hong Kong is an astonishingly moderate, 
law-abiding, responsible community and 
that I hope, and believe, is not going to 
change. 

‘The third statistic. We have substantially 
increased our investment in education, as I 
said earlier one of the reasons for that was 
the priorities pursued by my predecessor. 

1*T 1 » * " 1 1«» 
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and community care in the last few years. 
All that, hut even with that expansion, 
public spending this year will be a lower 
proportion of GDP at just over 18 per cent 
than it was in the early 1980s, and just over 
60 per cent of those in work will pay no 
salaries tax at all. There will be some who 
will have to pay our not I hope onerous top 
rate of 15 percent, to be exact two per cent 
of the working population will have to pay a 
top rate of tax of 15 per cent. And what do 
they provide with that tax? 

‘They provide, for example, health 
statistics which are belter than those in most 
OECD countries. People live longer in 
Hong Kong than in any other country 
except Japan. Our child health mortality 
statistics are better than those in Germany, 
better than those in the United States, 
better than those in the United Kingdom. 
So Hong Kong remains a community where 
the government discharges its social 
obligations without undermining its 
competitiveness. ’ 

Mr Patten said there was a limit to 
reassurance he could give that this would 
continue. ‘Next year, and in subsequent 
years, I trust that you will ask my successor 
to come and speak to you at these dinners 
which we are guaranteed. I am sure that my 
successor will be able to record a self- 
confident and successful start to the life of 
the Government of the Special 
Administrative Region of Hong Kong. Why, 
briefly, do I think that? Why, while knowing 
the problems that lie ahead as well as 
anyone, do I remain rationally optimistic? 
First because Hong Kong isn’t going next 
June to be dragged out into the middle of 
the South China Sea or dragged into the 
middle of the Chinese hinterland. It will 
remain at the hub of Asia, a gateway to 
China, the best jumping off point for 
business in China itself and indeed in the 
whole region. 

‘Whatever the problems that may lie 
ahead in Asia, and it is ludicrous to imagine 
a smooth, exponential, trouble-free 
development until the end erf time in the 
continent, it is certainly going to remain for 


the foreseeable future the fastest-growim 
region in the world. Hong Kong will be 
contributing to that growth, Hong Kon t 
will be benefiting from that growth. 
Second, the qualities which made Hong 
Kong are not going to disappear overnight 
in the middle of next year. The hard work, 
the entrepreneurial flare, the taken-for 
granted competence, the commitment tc 
education, the resilience and the belief in 
progress which are perhaps particular 
hallmarks of a refugee community. The lack 
of envy. When people see others, for 
example, driving an XJ8 in Hong Kong 
they don’t want to scratch a key down the 
side, they want to own one themselves. And 
third, the institutions of civil society are 
not simply going to fade away. The same 
men and the same women will be running 
our excellent civil service and police, 
described by the FBI as incomparably the 
best in Asia. The same people are going to 
be administering justice, running our 
network of non-governmental 

organisations. The infrastructure of good 
government will still be in place. So, finally, 
will the values of pluralism and openness 
which Hong Kong today takes for granted. 
Values which provide the environment in 
which a modern service-based economy 
thrives. 

There was currently ‘a great exhibition at 
the British Museum . . . called “The 
Mysteries of Ancient China”. And there are 
of course one or two mysteries in modern 
China. There are learned Sinologists who 
have sometimes been right about China in 
the past who will doubtless shed light on 
those modem mysteries for you. They will 
tell you that another reason for confidence 
in Hong Kong’s future is China’s 
understanding of its own best interest - 
money, reputation, politics, Taiwan, face. 
They will doubtless point out to you that 
virtually every problem that China face, 
today will be easier to deal with if Hong 
Kong goes well, and more difficult if Hong 
Kong goes less well. 

‘All that is doubtless true but I am not, as 
you may have heard, a Sinologist myself. 
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What 1 do know a bit about is Hong Kong 
and it is what I know about Hong Kong that 
gives me faith in Hong Kong. Hong Kong 
isn’t a city whose history will burst and 
dazzle across the sky like one of the 
thousands of fireworks that we will see next 
summer, a firework that will splutter out in 
the South China Sea. Hong Kong will, in my 
judgement, condnue to illuminate the 
heavens, attribute to the energy, the 
decency, the audacity and, yes, the bravery 
of the Chinese men and women who live 
there. They live as inspiradon to all those of 
us who believe that the future lies with those 
sociedes which can best combine polidcal 
liberty and economic freedom.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr Chris Patten to the 
Hong Kong Trade Development Council in 
London on 22 October 1996. 

European Security, NATO 
and ‘Hard Defence’ 

The Defence Secretary, Mr Michael 
Portillo, made a speech at the Royal 
Institute of International Relations, 
Brussels on 23 October about European 
Security, NATO and ‘Hard Defence’. 

After giving a brief history of NATO Mr 
Portillo went on to outline its expectations 
and aims in a post-Cold War world. He said, 
‘It is our fervent hope that all the former 
tyrannies of the Warsaw Pact have taken an 
irrevocable step to become enduringly 
pluralistic, and permanent members of the 
family of liberal democratic nations. After a 
40-year nightmare of a divided Europe and 
Cold War tension, naturally our citizens, 
and politicians, are anxious to believe that 
the new era will offer us tranquillity and 
assurance. They would like to believe that 
the very worst dangers that the modem 
world can offer might be a Bosnia, or a Gulf 
War: conflicts fought far from Western 
European homes, with low levels of Allied 
casualties. 


... I urge NATO not to be carried away by 
such thoughts. Much talk today is of NATO 
adaptation and restructuring, of reforms 
intended to equip the Alliance for the post- 
Cold War world and direct it towards new 
missions. But let us remember too that 
NATO has been so successful because its 
members committed themselves to hard 
defence, to maintaining the military 
capabilities at the top end of the spectrum 
of warfighting; the capabilities essential to 
meet threats to national survival. 

‘This is not the time for NATO to go soft, 
and certainly not to convert itself into an 
organisation mainly capable of 
peacekeeping operations. 

The importance of being prepared for high 
intensity conflict 

‘Neither Bosnia nor the Gulf are reliable 
models for all likely future operations. 
There are lessons to be learnt from both, 
but there is also a danger of learning the 
wrong lessons. Of course Bosnia has been a 
great success for NATO, and of course it 
could have turned out differently and 
proved dangerous.’ ‘We deployed into a 
cauldron of political instability and ethnic 
haired, where all the factions were armed. 
In the event, however, we have not so far 
faced an all out attack on our forces. Our 
higher military capabilities successfully 
deterred the factions.’ 

‘Iraq’s capabilities in 1991 should not be 
our yardstick either. It is true that the Gulf 
conflict did demonstrate the need for first- 
rate military capabilities. It was precisely 
because the coalition had superiority in 
weaponry, and in intelligence and 
command and control, that we prevailed 
with mercifully small allied casualties. 

‘But the sophistication of weapon systems 
is evolving fast. The most developed 
countries of America and Europe have lost 
their monopoly in modem weaponry. We 
need to be prepared. Future high intensity 
conflicts may be short and sharp. There will 
be no opportunity for us to generate 
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weaponry. The equipment is too 
sophisticated. You cannot build it fast or 
quickly train people to use it. We must plan 
on the basis that what you start with is all 
you’ll get. 

Intelligence and deplorable forces 

‘We do have the edge in one vital respect. 
Our intelligence systems give us control of 
the battlefield. That is why America gives 
such priority to that capability. 

‘We should also improve the deployability 
of our forces. Experience in Bosnia and 
Iraq shook a number of the countries that 
contributed forces as they realised how 
hollow those forces had become. Even quite 
simple deployments stretched their 
resources to breaking point. Rapid 
deployment can be the key to containment: 
to checking adventurism before it escalates 
into all-out conflict. It is therefore also a 
highly cost-effective deterrent. 

‘NATO is developing the Combined Joint 
Task Force Headquarters to plan for such 
missions. As you would expect in such an 
important new capability, those 
headquarters will require substantial 
investment in logistics and communications 
to make them effective. 

'Britain is working on similar lines. We 
have established a Joint Rapid Deployment 
Force and a Permanent Joint Headquarters 
to give us the means of effective rapid 
response to a threat to our interests. 

Flexibility 

‘Each of us must maintain our national 
commitments and invest in highly trained 
forces and the equipment that makes them 
capable. Our successes in Bosnia and the 
Gulf were hard-earned. They were made 
possible because we retained our hard 
defence capabilities. Our forces were 
trained and equipped for all forms of con- 
flict, from low to high intensity warfare. 
Forces trained for high intensity warfare 
can undertake other military tasks if called 
upon. Forces trained as a gendarmerie can- 
not, however, fight a war. 


The threats to peace 

‘We must assess carefully the risks and chal- 
lenges that we may face. Outside NATO 
there are about 35 counuies equipped with 
up-to-date tanks and artillery. Many have 
armies numbered in hundreds of thou- 
sands. 40 air forces can be said to have mod- 
ern offensive aircraft. 30 countries have 
submarine forces. 

*20 countries outside NATO posses.' 
ballistic missiles now. Crude technology in 
some cases, maybe. But improving. Some 
NATO territory is already within the arc oi 
threat from the Middle East. If North Korea 
exports its more advanced systems, othei 
nations could be threatened. 

‘There is a risk that, despite our best 
efforts, stockpiles of weapons of mas? 
destruction will grow and spread. Over a 
dozen countries have either a capability tc 
deploy chemical or biological weapons, or 
development programmes at an advanced 
stage. A few of them are already capable oi 
producing chemical or biological warhead? 
for ballistic missiles. 

‘The likelihood of conflict is if anything 
increasing. We have seen how the end of 
superpower tension has emboldened other? 
to push their territorial and ideological 
ambitions. We have seen overt aggression 
and the covert export of terrorism. 

‘Nor can we relax our vigilance in the 
nuclear field. The international community 
was surprised by the progress of Iraq’s 
nuclear weapons programme. We will need 
to sustain an intrusive monitoring regime to 
prevent it from reviving that programme. 
We will need to monitor North Korea’s 
compliance with the commitments it has 
entered into. And we have to be concerned 
about reports that Iran may be seeking to 
develop nuclear weapons. 

‘Russia’s Armed Forces are not those we 
faced during the Cold War. They have grave 
problems. But they are very large, with a 
considerable quantity of sophisticated 
weapons — both convendonal and nuclear. 
Russian capability in strategic nuclear 
missile submarines has not diminished. 
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That, alongside the reform process, is one 
of the factors we must take into account in 
assessing the potential security needs of 
Europe. 

‘Our planning must take account of 
potential crisis points across the world. The 
last assessment I read had 53 entries, 
including the Balkans, the Transcaucasus, 
Algeria, Libya, Iraq. 17 of the potential 
troublespots are within 200 miles of 
NATO’s borders. 

‘There is no reason to believe that 
territorial or ethnic disputes are on the 
decline. Quite the contrary. And we must 
add to that potential disputes about natural 
resources: oil, minerals and water. A 
common feature where such regional 
tensions exist is arms proliferation. 
Dictators impress and intimidate their 
populations and their neighbours by 
acquiring weapons of mass destruction. 
More responsible nations respond by 
matching them if they can, so as to build up 
deterrence. Even -where governments are 
currently well-disposed to us, we need to 
consider the potential impact of political 
instability.’ 

Presenting what matters in NATO 

NATO faces a bigger intellectual challenge 
than ever before. It has to adapt, restruc- 
ture, welcome France and Spain to its new 
military structures, embrace the new 
democracies, plan for new types of mission, 
build a relationship with Russia — it must do 
all that an still maintain the integrity of the 
things that have made it successful. It has to 
change and not to change. 

‘Most importantly, it must remain an 
Atlantic alliance.' ‘The USA recognises the 
the importance to her own vital interests of 
European security. Warren Christopher gave 
a ringing affirmation of US commitment in 
his speech in Stuttgart last month. Europe is 
a continent where dangerous things 
happen. It is crisscrossed by fault lines of 
ethnic and religious division. America keeps 
100,000 troops in Europe. No Presidential 
candidate is proposing withdrawal. 


What Eurojit must do 

‘The proper European attitude to America 
should be to reinforce its involvement by 
building the European identity within 
NATO, and developing the ability of 
European nations to contribute more to 
the Alliance. 

‘But real defence budgets across Europe 
have fallen by almost a third since 1985. 
Money is not everything, but other things 
being equal, that means less capability. 
European nations typically spend a lower 
proportion of their GDP on defence than 
America. Also there is not much sign that 
European countries recognise that the 
peace dividend, such as it is, can be taken 
only once. The cutting goes on and on. 

‘That has important consequences for 
the Alliance. The US is pushing further and 
further ahead with investment in command 
and control, communications and 
intelligence, and long-range interdiction 
systems. A widening gap between America 
and her allies cannot be good for NATO. 
The US generously provides intelligence to 
the Allies. Our responsibility is to ensure 
that we are in a position to use it effectively, 
passing it quickly to unit level commanders 
who need it. 

‘We must take into account the risk of 
ballistic missiles spreading in the next few 
years. The threat for our NATO allies may 
grow. And none of us will want to deploy 
forces within range of hostile ballistic 
missiles without affording them the best 
possible protection.’ 

‘I am encouraged by signs of increasing 
realism, by the dawning recognition that 
defence is a business where deeds count, 
not words. I hope that unrealistic talk of EU 
defence guarantees has now been set aside. 
The decision at Berlin to build the 
European Defence Identity within NATO 
was a victory for common sense. We will 
have one military structure in future, 
bringing together European and North 
American defence capabilities in the 
organisation created for that purpose - 
NATO. The arrangements we have put in 
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place will give the Europeans a credible 
military instrument for use on those 
missions where NATO, for whatever reason, 
decides not to take the lead. 

‘But I am depressed by continuing 
pressure for institutional change. The 
pressure to subordinate the WEU to the 
European Union puts at risk what was 
achieved at Berlin. There is pressure too for 
an EU common defence policy - though 
nobody has defined what that means - and 
for an EU common defence. 

‘Those who want that have already the 
most convincing common defence in 
history - in the Atlantic Alliance. We have 
benefited from that for nearly 50 years: it 
does not need to be recreated now. 

‘Britain will continue to play a 
constructive part in the IGC, at Dublin and 
beyond. But we will oppose anything that 
weakens NATO, and thus that weakens 
Europe's security.’ 

‘We have to improve our track record on 
armaments collaboration. 1 firmly believe 
that no country has a better record in that 
than Britain. We have proved to be a 
reliable partner. We participated in the 
Tornado aircraft project: the most 
successful European collaborative project 
ever. Nearly 1000 aircraft are flying today. 

‘We are participating in Europe's two 
largest current projects: Eurofighter and 
the Horizon frigate. We have 25 
collaborative projects with France; 22 with 
Germany. We spend more than a billion 
dollars a year on collaborative projects. But 
there is still fragmentation, overmanning, 
short production runs, and national 
protectionism.’ ‘European industry should, 
therefore, think about how to restructure 
itself so that more equipment can be 
produced collaboratively, allowing longer 
production runs. But such projects require 
proper commercial structures and firm 
management grip.’ 

NATO Enlargement and Russia 

‘The Common Foreign and Security Policy 
speaks of building peace and security. But it 


is equally committed to safeguarding our 
common values. To developing and consol- 
idating democracy and the rule of law, and 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.’ ‘The Union can and should 
make its real contributiuon in its aid and 
assistance programmes. In its economic 
and trade relations. In increasing co-opera- 
tion in the fight against international 
crime. In its work towards building democ- 
ratic systems founded on the principles of 
liberal democracy. 

‘The Union’s most important task is 
making a success of enlargement to the 
East. Healing the historic divisions which 
scarred our continent. Such efforts are 
complementary to the adaptation of NATO, 
since its enlargement is also part of the 
process of building security in Europe, and 
consolidating the gains of democracy.’ 

‘Enlargement will be discussed by NATO 
Ministers in December. Decisions will be 
taken at a Summit next year to invite a 
number of countries to begin accession 
negotiations. I hope NATO will be able to 
welcome the first new members in 1999, its 
50th anniversary. 

‘But we recognise that Russia is 
fundamental to equilibrium in Europe. 
NATO and Russia must build a real strategic 
partnership, founded on substance.’ But, 
‘for the moment Russians, even Russian 
Defence Ministers, have many other things 
on their mind.’ ‘We have not yet succeeded 
in exploiting the opportunities for joint* 
work with Russia offered by Partnership for 
Peace. We should plan together for future 
joint military missions. We should make it 
the norm for NATO to consult Russia on 
changes in which it could have an interest. 
And we should discuss together co- 
operation on countering terrorism, drugs 
trafficking, organised crime and weapons 
proliferation. If enough of substance 
emerges from all that it could be formalised 
in a Charter between Russia and NATO, 
and it could be accompanied by a revised 
GFE Treaty to meet the new strategic 
realities. In parallel, we must enhance 
Partnership for Peace with other nations.’ 
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'We can build on this success. We should 
strengthen PfP’s political dimension, 
allowing consultations between individual 
Partners and NATO on a much wider range 
of issues than today. We should also 
broaden its military dimension. NATO 
should prepare with Partners for more 
challenging tasks, including peace 
enforcement. We need to be rigorous in 
ensuring that we get value and learn lessons 
from the exercises we mount together. We 
should avoid things which are largely 
window-dressing’, and put the emphasis on 
work that produces a broad improvement 
in Partners’ performance and in our ability 
to achieve results together. We should allow 
Partners more input into NATO’s work and 
allow them to move towards participation in 
NATO’s integrated Defence planning 
process that lies at the heart of the 
Alliance.’ 

‘The Alliance has unmatched 
capabilities. They have secured for us 50 
years of peace. Hard defence must remain 
at NATO’s core.' 

Source: Speech by Mr Michael Portillo at 
the Royal Institute of International 
Relations, Brussels on 23 October 1996. 

Queen’s Speech: Foreign 
Affairs Debate 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm Rifkind 
gave a speech in the House of Commons on 
24 October in the Foreign Affairs debate 
which followed Her Majesty the Queen’s 
speech at the State Opening of Parliament. 

Mr Rifkind began by stating that ’this 
debate offers the House the opportunity to 
consider British foreign policy against the 
background of a Europe that has changed 
more in the past ten years than probably at 
any time since the French revolution in 
1 789. Over the past ten years, we have seen 
the collapse of the Berlin wall, end of the 
cold war, disappearance of the Warsaw pact, 
disintegration *of the Soviet Union and a 


series of other dramatic changes in Europe. 
They have had an effect which has 
resonated throughout the world and has 
had substantial global implications. 

A Multi-Polar World 

The end of the cold war meant a multi- 
polar situation. ‘There is only one world 
super-power, yet we have the development 
of global politics. So many issues are affect- 
ing the world as a whole in an unprece- 
dented way. The last time there was a glob- 
al world, it was based on colonial empires. 
All those empires . . . have now disap- 
peared. The factors that now lead to global 
issues, which will increasingly dominate our 
debates and the interests of our country, do 
not arise simply as a result of the end of the 
cold war but have been given a spur 
because of that. Market economy capitalism 
is dominant throughout the world. Almost 
every country, including communist China, 
is developing what is, in effect, a capitalist 
economy. We have an extraordinary devel- 
opment in personal communications and 
information technology which is accelerat- 
ing and which will give rise to new global 
dimensions. We have the movement of cap 
ital in an unprecedented way which is mak- 
ing it impossible for any one country to 
have a completely separate economic 
policy. 

‘We have the extraordinary growth of 
trade, not just with the single market in 
Europe or the North American Free Trade 
Agreement area, but with the countries of 
south-east Asia, Japan, I .a tin America and 
China which are increasingly becoming 
major international contributors to the 
extraordinary increase in global trade and 
are doing so through the disintegration of 
internal barriers to wealth creation and 
economic activity. 

‘There are not just encouraging 
developments. There are new global threats 
of which we should be equally conscious.’ 
The 'international development of 
terrorism and crime can be properly 
combated only by unprecedented 
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international action. The threat of drugs is, 
clearly, an international threat with those 
who produce drugs and allow them to 
transit through their territory having to be 
involved in dealing with that difficulty. 

‘There is the ever-present threat of 
weapons of mass destruction, and I do not 
mean only nuclear weapons, on which most 
attention has been focused. The increasing 
threat from chemical and biological 
weapons is introducing an entirely new 
dimension into the world, and it is relevant 
not only as a threat from states but as a 
potential threat from terrorist 
organisations. 

‘We have increasingly become aware of 
the fact that environmental considerations 
can be understood properly only in global 
terms. Pollution knows no national 
boundaiies - as we discovered when the 
Chernobyl disaster had implications for 
farmers in Wales and elsewhere' - and 
required an international response. 

‘The worrying and disturbing growth in 
religious extremism has major political 
consequences. I am not thinking only of 
Islamic extremism, although that has been 
the most visible example. The assassination 
of the Israeli Prime Minister by a fellow 
Israeli demonstrates a similar problem and 
is indicative of a serious and challenging 
difficulty that has to be dealt with.’ 

Europe 

A multi-polar world had particularly 
changed the challenges facing Europe. ‘In 
the past few years, we have been presented 
with some extraordinary challenges which 
have not yet been properly addressed. We 
have a great debate about what degree of 
integration is sensible in western Europe. It 
is worth remembering that the experience 
of central and eastern Europe has been not 
integration, but disintegration. 

‘The Soviet Union collapsed into 16 
separate countries. Yugoslavia disintegrated 
into five new states. Czechoslovakia broke 
up into two countries, fortunately 
peacefully. Therefore we have an 


experience of unprecedented integration 
in western Europe, when the experience of 
eastern Europe has been disintegration. 
One of the great challenges for the whole of 
Europe is to find a way to bring together 
these two parts of our continent in a way 
that can produce harmony and stability.’ 

The end of the cold war had not brought 
‘peace and stability throughout Europe. I 
believe that, during the entire cold war, not 
one NATO or Warsaw pact soldier lost his 
life in conflict between the two alliances - 
not a single person — yet, in the years since 
the end of the cold war, we have had the 
slaughter in Bosnia and the great loss of life 
in Chechnya, Armenia and other parts of 
Europe. 

‘I believe that the enlargement of the 
European Union will ultimately be even 
more important than the specific powers ol 
European Union institutions, because 
unless we achieve a proper, meaningful and 
stable relationship with countries such as 
Ukraine and Russia - the new nation states 
of eastern Europe - we shall make a 
fundamental and historic mistake.’ He 
suggested that the House stop referring to 
the former Soviet Union or the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
‘Ukraine, Armenia and the Baltic states are 
now independent nations, just as Poland, 
Hungary, France, Britain or Germany are. 
Every time we refer to them as the former 
Soviet Union, we imply an identity that can. 
be understood only by reference to their 
relationship with Moscow.’ Ukraine ‘is 
eastern Europe; Russia is eastern Europe; 
Poland, Hungary and the other states are 
central Europe, and that geographical 
designation would have a political impact as 
well as be a more accurate reflection of 
their situation. 

EU Intergovernmental Conference 

‘I want to report briefly to the House on the 
intergovernmental conference, which con- 
tinues to have serious and important delib- 
erations. The timing is now pretty clear: at 
the Dublin summit later this year, the presi- 
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clency will produce draft conclusions, not 
with a serious expectation of immediate 
agreement but to focus the debate more 
specifically on the outstanding issues, 
because only when one addresses texts does 
one know where each country stands and 
what are likely to be the important areas of 
difference. There is now total agreement 
that the Amsterdam summit of June next 
year will be the end of the intergovernmen- 
tal conference. Britain agrees with that, and 
I believe that it is the view of all the member 
states. 

‘Important progress is being made on 
issues such as the future of the Western 
European Union; there is not yet final 
agreement, but there is broad acceptance 
of the way in which we are heading on such 
matters. The important question of the 
relationship of WEU to the European 
Union remains, and I believe that our 
determination that the one should not be 
subordinated to the other will be reflected 
in the final conclusions. 

‘On common foreign and security policy, 
on the role of national Parliaments and on 
the subsidiarity protocol, good progress has 
been made, and over the next few months 
satisfactory conclusions will be reached. 
Some issues will be more difficult to resolve 
than others, but I believe that it is right to 
draw attention to those on which progress is 
already being made. 

‘The single most important issue for the 
intergovernmental conference is only 
beginning to be addressed now — flexibility. 
We must consider the extent to which 
groups of European Union states will be 
able to act together, when not all member 
states wish to do so, and still have access to 
European Union institutions. If they do not 
want access to EU institutions, there is no 
problem, as the Schengen agreement has 
shown. Any group of countries can join 
together on their own initiadve and take 
certain acdons jointly. 

‘However - this is a fundamental British 
posidon - access to European Union 
insdtudons for those in such agreements is 
acceptable only if all 15 states agree. We 


believe that not for theoretical or 
ideological reasons, but because access to 
European institutions means the 
involvement of the European Commission, 
the European Court of Justice and the 
budget. That is not acceptable unless all 15 
agree.’ Such agreement was possible: it had 
been agreed by all 15 states that 14 
‘countries under the Europol convention 
should have access to the European Court 
of Justice’ except the United Kingdom. 

‘I do not suggest that we or any other 
country have thought out all the 
implications of flexibility. It is a 
fundamental issue and much more work 
needs to be done in this country and 
elsewhere if we are to move in that 
direction. No one doubts that the European 
Union of the future will be flexible - that is 
unavoidable and such flexibility already 
exists to some extent. The issues are how 
die system will work, what the institutional 
implications will be and how the interests of 
minorities as well as majorities can be 
properly safeguarded. 

Four pillars of British foreign policy 
‘I am conscious of the fact that the new 
challenges that we face in Europe and 
around the world have to be reflected in 
the nature of our foreign policy. For the 
years to come, I believe that British for- 
eign policy should be founded on four 
basic pillars. The first is the partnership 
of nations, which is our concept of the 
way in which the European Union should 
develop. Secondly, we need to take for- 
ward the transatlantic dimension: the 
concept of Atlantic free trade. The move 
towards tightening our links with the 
countries of north America is crucial. I 
am particularly delighted at the first 
meeting of the Oxford Forum [see Survey, 
July 1996] — bringing together American 
congressmen, Members of Parliament 
and German parliamentarians - because 
in recent times there has been minimum 
contact at parliamentary level.’ The ‘third 
pillar of our foreign policy should be pro- 
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motion of the extraordinary asset that we 
have in the English language. The 
English-speaking world and the 
Commonwealth are a great British asset. 
The Commonwealth covers a quarter of 
the globe, and it is an asset not only to us 
but to all the countries within it, because 
of our common interests. 

‘The fourth pillar on which our foreign 
policy needs to be based is the championing 
of global free trade. Early next month, the 
President of the Board of Trade and I will 
publish a White Paper on the fundamental 
link between free trade and foreign policy 
[see below, pp437-440[. I believe that that, is 
a natural subject in which the United 
Kingdom can take a lead. We are by nature 
a merchant free trading nation and, just as 
within the European Union we have 
advanced the cause of free trade and the 
breaking down of economic barriers, so at 
global level, as the world moves towards 
adopting the year 2020 as the target date for 
global free trade, the United Kingdom has a 
special contribution to make.’ 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong was ‘perhaps the single most 
important priority for the United Kingdom 
in terms of our obligations over the next 
year. Useful progress has been made this 
year, and the Prime Minister and 1 could 
depend on no one more than my friend, 
the Governor of Hong Kong, because of the 
extraordinarily impressive way in which he 
has carried out his responsibilities.' One ‘of 
the important decisions still to be taken is 
the appointment of the first chief executive 
of Hong Kong. We welcome the fact that 
the Chinese Government have said that 
they recognise that the choice of person for 
that post will be crucial in determining the 
confidence of the people of Hong Kong, 
and we look forward to hearing of that 
choice. 

‘Bridsh responsibilities and interests in 
Hong Kong will not end in June next year . 

. . We are building our consulate general 
there, which will be one of our largest 


anywhere in the world - much larger than 
many of our embassies in other parts of the 
world. That reflects the fact that we have 
billions of pounds’ worth of assets in Hong 
Kong, and that our trade with Hong Kong is 
even greater than our trade with China. 
Hundreds of thousands of people there will 
continue to hold British passports. 

‘Most important, we shall continue to 
have an ethical responsibility to help the 
people of Hong Kong when problems arise, 
as they undoubtedly will in the years to 
come. 

‘I must express my concern at the 
reported remarks by the Chinese Foreign 
Minister about freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly in Hong Kong after 
the handover. Freedom of the press and 
freedom of assembly are guaranteed by the 
joint declaration and by the Basic I,aw. No 
mention has been made of the restrictions 
suggested by the Chinese Foreign Minister 
in his reported remarks. We have urged the 
Chinese Government at the highest level to 
clarify the remarks, as it is important that 
they should reassure the people of Hong 
Kong in this sensitive area. 

‘Another key issue is whether a 
provisional legislature should be created. 
We have made it clear to the Chinese 
Government that there is no justification 
for establishing such a provisional 
legislature and that the members of the 
Legislative Council should be allowed to 
serve their natural four-year term of office. 
China must show that Hong Kong will be 
run by the people of Hong Kong, and that 
can be achieved only if the legislature 
comprises those who have been freely and 
openly elected by the people of Hong 
Kong. 

‘Neither the joint declaration nor the 
Basic Law makes mention of a provisional 
legislature, and China must explain how 
any such arrangement would be compatible 
with either. The establishment of a 
provisional legislature would seriously call 
into question the commitments made in the 
joint declaration. The House has heard that 
we will have a debate on Hong Kong later 
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this year, and that is all 1 wish to say on that 
subject at present. 

Cyprus 

‘I now turn briefly to the important issue of 
Cyprus and the future of that divided 
island. The recent violence has shown how 
fragile the peace has been recently. We have 
a great interest in the future of Cyprus. We 
are one of the guarantor powers, and we 
have the sovereign base areas on the island. 
This country is home to more than 250,000 
Cypriots. A political settlement next year 
would be enormously important to Cyprus 
and to Europe, and there ought to be bet- 
ter prospects for such a settlement than 
there has been for some time. Cyprus wants 
to join the European Union, and that will 
be much easier if it is a united island. It 
would be extraordinarily difficult to incor- 
porate a divided island into the EU, and 
that point is increasingly understood. 

‘I recently appointed Sir David Hannay as 
the British special representative in Cyprus. 
I did that not because we intend to have a 
separate British initiative, but because it is 
important that Britain, the United States 
and the EU work closely together to make 
the maximum contribution. I plan to visit 
Cyprus before Christmas. That will be the 
first full-scale bilateral visit to Cyprus by a 
Foreign Secretary since independence in 
1960 as, until now, it has been thought 
inappropriate for such a visit to take place. I 
look forward to meeting President Klerides 
in Nicosia, and Mr Rauf Denktas in his 
capacity as leader of the Turkish Cypriot 
community. We will do our best to work with 
others towards a settlement of the dispute. 

Relations unth Argentina 

‘I wish to comment on recent allegations 
about our relations with Argentina and on 
the recent speculation on the arms embar- 
go. The Government have from time to 
time considered the partial relaxation of 
the arms embargo, and we have recognised 
that some relaxation could take place. 
However, we Have concluded that the time 


is not yet right. If we decide to implement 
any relaxation of the embargo, there will of 
course be an announcement to Parliament. 
The allegation that the Department of 
Trade and Industry’s advice to Rolls-Royce 
in June 1995 reflected any change in the 
arms embargo or was linked in some way to 
the oii agreement is absurd and has no 
foundation. I am happy to clarify that point. 

Bosnia 

‘T wish to comment briefly on Bosnia. The 
House will be aware that a peace imple- 
mentation conference will be held in 
London in early December. We are all con- 
scious of the great success of the imple- 
mentation force — IFOR — operation, but 
the mandate of that force comes to an end 
later this year. Nor is the civilian recon- 
struction work at an end. 

‘The main thrust of our policy as we 
approach the London conference should 
be to develop the concept of a contractual 
relationship between the international 
community and the various parties in 
Bosnia. We must impress on them that, if 
they wish to continue to receive military 
support and economic help, it is necessary 
for there to be a clearer understanding of 
the measures that they will take to rebuild 
their countries, to restore the dialogue 
between the Bosnian Government and the 
Bosnian Serbs and to help to reconstruct a 
single Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
international community cannot be 
expected to stay in Bosnia indefinitely, and 
the operation must continue on the basis of 
a clear understanding of our priorities and 
the condiuons that have been accepted by 
the countries concerned. 

Middle East 

‘The Middle East peace process is the final 
area to which I wish to refer. It, too, is an 
area that has given rise to enormous con- 
cern. We were all full of euphoria until a 
few months ago, but in recent dmes the sit- 
uation has become very grave. I shall be in 
Israel and certain other countries of the 
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Middle East in a couple of weeks and I do 
not intend to launch some separate dra- 
matic initiative. I believe that the proper 
role tor the international community is to 
speak with a single voice.* The future of the 
peace process depended on the Israelis and 
the Palestinians entering into real dialogue 
and making substantive progress. The 
‘United States, United Kingdom and 
France are the three countries of the inter- 
national community that can most influ- 
ence the outcome, but 1 believe that the way 
in which that can be properly taken forward 
is by close co-ordination of the internation- 
al community and by putting forward our 
maximum contribution to assisting those 
working for peace. 

‘The first step that we would like to see is, 
of course, agreement on Hebron. It is being 
negotiated at the present time, but it has 
not yet been fully concluded.’ This would 
not in itself ‘have revived the peace process, 
because other undertakings have already 
been given which still have to be fully 
complied with. 1 am most worried at this 
precise moment about the situation in 
Gaza, where I believe the international 
relief organisations, including llie United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, are not 
able to carry out their full responsibilities 
and are not getting the co-operation, both 
on access to the area and on the work that 
they are doing, to which they are entitled. It 
will be important to urge the Israeli 
authorities to reconsider some of the 
restrictions and controls. 

“Any restrictions that are not legitimate 
on die ground of security should not be 
there. I believe that the security need can 
sometimes be exaggerated and used to try 
to justify controls and restrictions that are 
unacceptable and are causing grave 
suffering. It is necessary to work for 
progress in that area, and that is what we 
shall seek to do. 

Conclusion 

Mr Rifkind concluded by saying that Britain 
had a ‘unique role in the world, not as an 


empire but as a medium-sized power with 
global influence. I believe that Britain’s 
interests coincide with the interests of the 
world community as a whole. 

‘There are three particular interests to 
which I shall refer. The obvious one of 
peace throughout the world is something 
with which we identify, as does every other 
civilised country. Secondly, there is 
prosperity, which can best Ik; achieved 
through free trade and through the growth 
of liberal capitalism . . . Thirdly, there is 
global respect for personal liberty and lor 
the rule of law. It is in the area of personal 
liberty and the rule of law that the United 
Kingdom also has a particular contribution 
to make, because those qualities have 
existed and flourished in this country 
probably for longer than in any other 
country. 

‘Those are the objectives of our foreign 
policy. I commend them to the House.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr Malcolm Rifkind in 
the House of Commons on 24 October 
1996. 

Hebron and Yemen 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, visited Hebron on 3 November. 

In an interview lie said that he was 
‘delighted to be here in Hebron today. 1 
would like to thank the Mayor of Hebron 
and his distinguished colleagues for the 
very warm welcome that they have given me 
and my colleagues. I bring good wishes 
from the Government and people of the 
United Kingdom to the people of Hebron. 
As Foreign Minister of the United Kingdom 
I have come here for two reasons. First of all 
to demonstrate our solidarity with all those 
who are seeking the success of the 
negotiations that will lead to the Israeli 
redeployment from Hebron. And secondly, 
because success in these efforts to redeploy 
from Hebron will be the key that unlocks 
the problem of the lack of progress in the 
peace process in recent months. With a 
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successful conclusion to the Hebron 
negotiations leading to Israeli withdrawal 
there will be good prospects for the success 
of the rest of the peace process leading up 
to the Final Status talks and a just and 
lasting solution. But a failure of the Hebron 
negotiations would be very bad news for the 
Palestinians, the Israelis and all those who 
are working for peace. 

‘There are sensidve and difficult 
negotiations taking place at the moment. 
The role of the international community 
must be to show solidarity with those who 
are working for peace and justice. The 
Israeli Government themselves say they are 
willing to withdraw from Hebron. We now 
wish to see agreement between them and 
the Palestinian authority so that that 
redeployment can happen soon.’ 

The British Government considered that 
‘there needs to be a solution which is based 
on the self-determination of the people of 
Palestine to determine their own future.’ 
Asked about the question ol settlements, he 
said that the British Government 'believe 
that all the Israeli settlements, the Jewish 
settlements, in the Occupied Territories are 
illegal and therefore should not continue.’ 
The ‘success or failure of the peace process 
will be decided by the Israelis and by the 
Palestinians, and not by other countries. 
Other countries can help or harm that 
process but they must be careful to ensure 
that their contribution is constructive and 
designed to help the success of those who 
are working for a just and peaceful 
solution.’ 

He went on to say that ‘Britain and 
France and other European countries speak 
with a single voice. We are all seeking a 
success to the peace process. I welcome the 
efforts of President Chirac and of the new 
European Union envoy and of other 
European Union leaders. The United 
Kingdom agrees with their efforts and we 
work together as a European Union on this 
matter.’ 

The ‘possibility of a Palestinian State 
cannot be excluded. At the end of the day it 
will be the Palestinian people, and the 


negotiations that take place, that will 
determine the prospect of that particular 
structure.’ 

He said that Britain could make an 
important contribution to the peace 
process, ‘partly by the diplomatic 
representations that we make. Earlier today, 
when I saw Mr Netanyahu, I emphasised the 
crucial need to make early progress on 
implementing the outstanding issues of the 
Interim Agreement and to make progress 
on the Final Status talks. We have pressed 
for the ending of the closure policy so that 
Palestinians can travel freely. We are also 
seeking major economic progress for the 
West Bank and for the Gaza area in order to 
improve the standard of living and quality 
of life.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Rifkind, Hebron. 3 November 1996. 


Yemen 

On 5 November Mr Rilkind visited Yemen 
and held talks with the Yemeni Foreign 
Minister, Dr Iriyani. Interviewed about the 
Middle East peace process, he said that ‘in 
the last few months there have been very 
disturbing developments which have given 
rise to a lack of confidence in the peace 
process, but the peace process does contin- 
ue. Two days ago I went to Hebron, before 
going on to Gaza to see Yasser Arafat. There 
are at the moment negotiations taking 
place between the Palestinians and the 
Israelis on Hebron. I believe there is a rea- 
sonable prospect that there could be an 
agreement in the next week or so. I think 
that both sides are trying to find an accept- 
able basis. It is very important that they 
should succeed and that the Israelis should 
withdraw from Hebron. If that does hap- 
pen, it will not only be good for the people 
of Hebron but it will also unlock the 
process that is required to get other devel- 
opment in the peace process, including fur- 
ther Israeli withdrawals from the West 
Bank.’ 
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There would riot, he thought, 'be 
complete permanent peace in the region 
until Israel withdraws from south Lebanon. 
We want to see the complete territorial 
independence and integrity of Lebanon 
without the presence of any foreign troops. 
1 believe that the key to progress will be the 
resumption of the negotiations between 
Israel and Syria. There was some progress 
on that before the Israeli elections, but 
there has been no progress in recent times. 
We will encourage both Syria and Israel to 
resume the dialogue and we believe that 
that should go forward on the land-for- 
peace principle.’ 

On ‘the question of Syria and Israel, we 
believe that both Syria and Israel ate 
becoming interested in resuming dialogue 
but there is such a history of suspicion, and 
distrust and hostility that it is very difficult 
for both countries to make the contact that 
is needed. 1 was in Damascus last year and 
saw President Asad and he said that there 
wits some serious desire on the part of Syria 
to make peace with Israel. Of course that 
has become more difficult since the change 
of government in Israel but I believe the 
common interest remains. The United 
Kingdom will give strong support to all 
those who are working for a proper and just 
peace in the region.’ 

Eritrea 

Mr Rifkind welcomed 'the agreement that 
has been reached between Yemen and 
Eritrea that they should go to arbitration. 
We are delighted that the arbitration tri- 
bunal will be hearing and discussing these 
matters in London. We have indicated that 
the British Royal Navy will be able to pro- 
vide expert help on hydrography that will 
assist die work of the tribunal.’ Asked about 
why Britain’s role in this was so late, he said 
he thought ‘that is for historic reasons. As 
you will recall, the southern part of Yemen, 
when it was a separate country after inde- 
pendence, had very close reladons with the 
Soviet Union. It pursued a Marxist policy 
and that made it difficult to have close rela- 


tions during that period. Now that is 
behind us and we are very happy to develop 
close relations with the new Yemen.’ 

UN sanctions 

Asked about sanctions in Iraq, Libya and 
Sudan, he said that ‘sometimes sanctions 
are necessary if countries are a threat to 
their neighbours, or if they are supporting 
terrorism, and particularly in the case of 
L.ibya and Iraq the United Nations have 
approved sanctions in order to try to force 
these countries to respect the liberty and 
rights of other countries and of other peo- 
ple. With regard to Sudan there are no eco- 
nomic sanctions approved by the United 
Nations but there is concern as to some of 
the actions of the Sudanese government 
with regard to matters involving terrorism.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Rifkind and Dr Iriyani in Sana’a, Yemen, 5 
November 1996. 

Britain and the Middle East 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, addressed the Emirates Centre for 
Strategic Studies and Research in Abu 
Dhabi on 4 November about Britain and the 
Middle East, ’Into the 21st Century’. 

He said that ‘Britain’s relationship with 
the Middle East goes back far into history.' 
The UAE [United Arab Emirates] is a good 
example. Our ties with the people of the 
UAE have been built up over more than 150 
years. There are powerful political, 
commercial and cultural links, with deep 
roots ... A relationship like that is based on 
a strong, healthy mixture of both interest 
and principle.’ There were ‘large British 
investments in the UAE and I am glad to say 
there are 23,000 British people living 
happily here. In the other direction there 
are some 3,000 students from the Gulf in 
the UK because we offer what I believe to be 
the finest education in the world.’ All this 
had ‘created a dynamic which drives 
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governments to join together to defend and 
promote the joint interests which their 
peoples have developed.’ 

Shared interests ‘include a stable 
international framework, buttressed by key 
principles; the rule of law; condemnation of 
the use of violence; respect for basic 
freedoms. As a permanent member of the 
UN Security Council and a leading member 
of all the key international organisations, 
Britain acts on those principles. In the 
Middle East it does so in partnership with its 
friends in the region.’ 

Peace 

Coming to the turn of the century, ‘by our 
calendar at least, I see that partnership get- 
ting stronger as we work together for peace, 
prosperity and progress.’ A society ‘at peace 
with its neighbours and within itself can 
deliver a better life for all its citizens and 
build solid social and economic founda- 
tions. That is your way in the UAE guided 
over all the years by your President, Shaikh 
Zayed. It is the way of your partners in the 
GCC [Gulf Co-operation Council], not least 
Saudi Arabia under the wise leadership of 
His Majesty King Fahd, a country which rep- 
resents a massive force for moderation, sta- 
bility and progress in the region. 

Iraq 

‘1 can only wish that the rulers of Iraq saw 
their duty similarly. As the people of Kuwait 
have been brutally reminded, that is not 
Saddam Hussein’s way. Britain has been 
proud to come to the defence of Kuwait, 
first in 1961, then in strong coalition in 
1990. We showed ourselves ready to act 
again in 1994. We are ready to respond to 
any similar threat. 

‘Our objectives here are straightforward. 

— We defend our friends and allies in the 
Gulf and deter threats to their security and 
stability, 

— We seek to eliminate Weapons of Mass 
Destruction [WMD] from among those 
threats. * 


- We seek to preserve the territorial 
integrity of all states in the region, 
including Iraq. 

‘Of course we do not pretend to be able 
to do this on our own. But we are and 
intend to remain reliable members of the 
coalition that shares those aims. And 
reliable supporters of the heroic efforts of 
Mr Ekeus and his Special Commission as 
they work steadily in the face of constant 
Iraqi obstruction to uncover and destroy 
Saddam Hussein’s WMD capability.’ The 
territorial integrity of Iraq was ‘a 
fundamental principle for us’ and underlay 
‘the efforts we have made, with the US and 
Turkey, to stop the fighting in northern Iraq 
between the KDP and the PUK. Our 
objective is peace and to prevent renewed 
fighting which would hinder the 
international humanitarian programme. I 
am delighted that we have achieved a 
ceasefire and an agreement between the 
Kurdish parties to work towards political 
reconciliation. 

‘In order to defend our friends effectively 
we have to show Saddam Hussein that any 
aggressive military adventures, not least 
when spired with a well-documented history 
of brutal repression, are not cost-free. If the 
international community let him throw his 
weight about in one area, unchallenged, he 
will surely challenge elsewhere. And the 
victims will all too likely be among his 
neighbours. That is why we insist that 
Saddam must be contained. 

‘I share the concern that sanctions and 
isolation hurt the Iraqi people. I deeply 
regret that. But relaxing sanctions without 
Iraq’s full compliance with the relevant 
UNSCRs [.United Nations Security Council 
Resolutions] would not help the Iraqi 
people. Saddam Hussein would once again 
devote Iraq’s formidable resources not to 
feed his country, but to rebuild his military 
machine.’ 

Britain had contributed over £90 million 
to an international aid programme for Iraq, 
and had promoted ‘UNSCR 986, the “oil for 
food” resolution. A year and a half after the 
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adoption of the resolution, it has still not 
been implemented. After refusing to deal 
with it at all for many months, the Iraqi 
regime has put up a succession of 
unreasonable or unacceptable conditions 
that has made it impossible for the UN 
Secretary-General u> implement it on the 
basis he agreed with Iraq earlier this year. 
We hope for very early implementation. I 
call on the Iraqi government to stop its 
delaying tactics so that the Iraqi people can 
have the food and the humanitarian 
supplies they deserve.' 

For the future, it was, of course, ‘for the 
Iraqi people to decide how Iraq should be 
governed. But 1 look forward to the day 
when Iraq’ had a government which 
represented all its people without 
discrimination and which could ‘rejoin the 
family of nations as a respected member. 
Such an Iraq would need the support of the 
international community to rebuild, to 
repair the damage of years of misrule. The 
measures now enforced against Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraq would no longer be needed’ 
and it could ‘realise its huge potential, its 
wealth of people, of hydrocarbons, of 
agriculture. The people of Iraq deserve 
nothing less.’ Countries such as Saudi 
Arabia and the UAE showed ‘what can be 
achieved when responsible governments 
exploit such assets to finance development 
of real benefit to their people. 

Iran 

‘I know that many in the region are also 
uneasy about Iran and its intentions in the 
region.’ Iran’s civilisation and history sug- 
gested it should be a natural partner. It 
‘professes a wish to play a constructive role 
in the interests of regional stability here in 
the Gulf. But the facts tell a different story. 
Iran's programme to develop Weapons of 
Mass Destruction, its opposition to the 
Middle East Peace Process, its support for 
groups who seek to achieve their aims by 
violent means, its connection with terror- 
ism, its support for the continuing threat to 
the life of a British citizen, all make it hard 


for us to contemplate a normal relation- 
ship. 

‘\bt we, like our European partners, do 
not seek to isolate Iran. The European 
Union is engaged with Iran in a critical 
dialogue. We have seen some small 
changes. But I have to say I am deeply 
disappointed by the lack of real results so 
far. 

‘I hope too that Iran will engage in 
constructive dialogue with the UAE on the 
future of Abu Musa and the Tunbs Islands. 
We, like our EU partners, remain 
concerned by the continuing dispute over 
the islands. We support the UAE’s 
continued efforts to find a peaceful solution 
and their proposal to refer the issue to the 
ICJ [International Court of Justice], as we 
would any other effective means.’ 

Britain would not w’alk away from threats 
to the region. ‘Our actions over the years, 
and the continued presence of the Royal 
Navy in the Gulf and the Royal Air Force in 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrain, show that. In 
addition we are happy to co-operate with 
those of our GCC friends who, like the 
UAE, wish to formalise that aspect of our 
relationship in a Defence Go-operation 
Agreement’ and wished co-operation 
between GCC states to go a stage further. 
‘Britain will remain ready to work with the 
GCC and its member states as you develop 
your own ways of working together. 

Middle East peace process 

The Middle East Peace Process (MEPP) was 
in danger unless ‘negotiations bear fruit 
soon’. Palestinian frustration with lack of 
progress and the economic effects of the 
closures, ‘has risen dangerously.’ 

Violence ‘will solve nothing and would 
harden attitudes. Everything possible must 
be done to get the process back on track. 
First and foremost this means 
implementing in full commitments in the 
Interim Agreement between the Israelis 
and the Palestinians. An agreement on 
Hebron, which I myself visited yesterday, is 
the first priority. Once that is reached, it will 
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be important to move on with all speed to 
other outstanding commitments: 
redeployment elsewhere on the West Bank; 
free passage between the West Bank and 
Gaza; and crucially a start on final status 
issues. We must not lose sight of the end 
result we all desire.’ 

A lasting settlement ‘will need to 
lecognise the rights of Palestinians, among 
them the right to self-determination. We 
should not rule out in advance the 
possibility that the final status talks may lead 
to a Palestinian state . . . Nor should either 
side take action which prejudices the 
outcome of those talks, for example in 
Jerusalem or through the further 
construction of illegal settlements. Equally, 
as President Chirac pointed out, the 
Palestinians must hold, through thick and 
thin, to their decision to recognise Israel’s 
right to live in peace and security. President 
Arafat’s fortitude and leadership over this 
issue have set the tone. He deserves our 
support. 

‘A comprehensive peace cannot occur 
without progress on the Syrian and 
Lebanese tracks. We must not forget this. I 
urge both sides to restart negotiations, on 
the principle of “land for peace”, building 
on the progress already achieved.’ 

Europeans could not stand by. ‘We in 
Britain are in close touch with the key 
participants, including King Hussein and 
President Mubarak, whose countries led the 
way to peace with their Treaties with Israel. 1 
have just visited Israel and Gaza. I explored 
with both Prime Minister Netanyahu and 
President Arafat how close they were to 
agreement on Hebron and thus to starting 
that revival of the Peace Process which is so 
urgently needed. I was very glad to visit 
Hebron myself to demonstrate the support 
of the British Government for the early 
conclusion of the agreement which will 
result in Israeli redeployment from that 
city.’ 

The EU ‘is the largest financial supporter 
of the Palestinians. Britain provides 16 per 
cent of that EU aid.’ Most recently, the 
Florence Declaration ‘evokes the key 


importance of moving beyond 
implementing interim arrangements to the 
final status issues. 

‘We will continue this work. And I know 
that our friends in the Gulf will work 
alongside us, towards the same objective. 
Some have already given the evidence that 
peace is rewarded, by their decisions to 
normalise relations with Israel. One other 
way in which they could help would be by 
contributing to help cover the continuing 
deficit in the financing of UNRWA [UN 
Relief and Works Agency], which has to 
care with dwindling means for the refugees 
whose conditions, always bad, are 
worsening fast, as I have just seen for myself 
in Gaza.’ 

The historic peace process ‘represents a 
clear way forward to a comprehensive peace 
in the region. The EU is looking for 
constructive ways to increase its support, 
not least through the recent appointment 
of a well-qualified envoy. Britain’s long- 
standing friendship with both Palestinians 
and Israelis gives us an opportunity to make 
a distinctive contribution.’ For ‘friends of 
both Israel and of the Arab countries no 
dream could be more inspiring than the 
prospect of them living in peace, side-by- 
side, as equals.’ 

There were other challenges in the 
region. ‘It is necessary to give thought to 
these challenges. I know that some in the 
region, including Grown Prince Hassan of 
Jordan already are developing ideas which 
are particularly stimulating.’ At present, an 
overall structure was lacking ‘to encourage 
co-operation between all the countries of 
the region, with the help and participation 
of friends outside, like Britain, France, the 
United States, and others. A structure which 
is comprehensive in its membership and 
wide-ranging in its functions.’ Europeans 
had learned how regional co-operation 
could heal distrust, and also 'the value of 
having a comprehensive body where every 
nation in the region can come together on 
a basis of equality to work on problems 
which affect them.’ The Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation in Europe 
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(OSCE) was a ‘vehicle for co-operation over 
a very wide area indeed. I am not 
advocating a simple transfer to the Middle 
East of the OSCE blueprint. But the 
concept would meet a need no other body 
can fill. We should see what usefulness the 
OSCE model might have for the Middle 
East. And how, suitably adapted, it might be 
made to serve the needs of this region. 
There would be clear benefits in 
establishing what we might call an 
Organisation for Co-operation in the 
Middle East (OCME).’ It could ‘provide a 
framework for dialogue and active 
collaboration, . . . help to lower barriers and 
improve links, . . . help investment 
promotion agreements, and in due course 
joint security arrangements. ' 

It would be ‘open in principle to all in 
the region to participate. This would 
include a country like Turkey, intimately 
linked but not part of any regional 
bodies, of course without prejudice to its 
relations with the West. No doubt some 
criteria or standards would need to be 
agreed. But since the purpose would be to 
improve co-operation and thereby to 
promote reconciliation, it would not 
make sense to be too rigid. I could see 
such an organisation playing a role in 
conflict resolution and confidence 
building, in fighting the causes of 
terrorism, as well as in building the sort of 
economic and political networks that 
prevent conflict and reduce the risks of 
terrorism. I would expect in due course 
countries like Iraq and Iran to find their 
place in the OCME, once circumstances 
permit it. The inclusive membership 
would ensure that an OCME did not 
detract from the work of existing very 
important groups’. 

It would ‘not be an alliance or military 
bloc . . . Nor could it in any way substitute 
for the essential work of the Middle East 
Peace Process [MEPP]. There must be no 
diversion from that. The reladonship 
between Israel and the Palestinians, like 
that between Israel and its neighbours to 
the North, has to be worked out bilaterally 


and with clarity. But one natural function 
for an OCME would be to support and 
build on the results of the MEPP. 

‘We are discussing this idea with our 
friends in the region and internationally. In 
due course a conference might be held to 
launch the organisation, and to establish 
objectives, scope and working 
arrangements. In the meantime we will 
continue working to support those who are 
striving now to take the steps towards peace 
which would inspire an Organisation for 
Co-operation in the Middle East.’ 

Prosperity 

‘Britain not only helps to defend its 
friends. We also work to promote their 
economic and commercial successes. 
There is no doubt for example that the 
rewards of Middle East peace will be 
greater prosperity in the region as a whole. 
The Cairo conference in ten days - in 
which the UK will participate, with our 
Trade Minister and a team of top business- 
men - will deliver that message - and the 
other side of it: that failure to bring peace 
will have a high cost. 

‘Britain is of course actively promoting, 
through the EU’s dialogue with its 
Mediterranean partners and through the 
EU/GCC relationship, other ways of 
spreading prosperity. I strongly support 
the process of trade liberalisation and 
closer economic relations between the EU 
and its Mediterranean partners which was 
given new impetus at the Barcelona 
conference. 

‘I promised in Barcelona last year that 
the UK would organise a conference on 
investment in the Mediterranean region. 
This will take place in London next 
March. I will myself open the conference 
and we want it to attract a wide range of 
private sector participants, both from 
Europe and the Mediterranean countries. 
The aim is to help the Mediterranean to 
become more attractive to investors — 
from the West, from the Gulf and 
elsewhere. Britain will continue to be the 
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champion of increased trade access and 
investment between the Middle East and 
the European Union. 

'Here in the Gulf, the UK has 
encouraged the development of closer 
economic ties between the GCC and the 
EU. We are already important trading 
partners: 40 per cent of the EU’s trade with 
the Arab world is with the GCC. Our 
investments in the region exceed £500 
million. I look forward to the day when the 
GCC has reached the necessary internal 
agreements which will enable it to 
negotiate and conclude a free trade 
agreement with the EU. That has long been 
Britain's goal. 

‘I am due to go on from here to Sana'a. 
Ybmen has been through hard times, and 
has not enjoyed the same good fortune, in 
terms of resources, as other countries in the 
Peninsula. It is now emerging, we trust, 
better prepared for the challenge of 
achieving the level of prosperity which will 
serve to underpin its stability. I look forward 
to discussing the way ahead with leading 
members of its government, and to helping 
where we can. 

Those are all pointers to a more 
prosperous future.’ 

Progress 

The growth of education was the highest 
priority in the Gulf. ‘Like Britain, you 
believe that our young people are our 
greatest asset. They need the best opportu- 
nities. Over the last 25 years, universities 
and technology colleges have sprung up in 
all the Gulf countries. A dynamic, modem 
economy requires well-educated and skilled 
people. 

'But the challenge of providing 
opportunities to an increasingly young 
population is formidable. Meedng it 
requires huge resources and the concerted 
efforts of governments and the private 
sector. We have admired steps taken to 
expand vocational training in the Gulf. The 
UAE Higher Colleges of Technology 
provide an excellent role model. 


‘The British Council encourages and 
assists this process in a practical way. We are 
proud of the contribution it has made and 
continues to make. The Council’s facilities 
go far beyond the provision of English 
language training. It can provide young 
people with experdy guided access to the 
wealth and variety of Britain’s higher 
educadon and training systems, which can 
equip them to lead their countries through 
the challenges of the next century. 

‘Through the English language, your 
young people have unparalleled access, 
both directly in their educadon and 
through television, the Internet and so on, 
to a world which even a generation ago was 
distant and relatively unknown. The growth 
in global communications has created a 
new marketplace for the interchange of 
ideas. It has also increased our knowledge 
of the traditions of others and reminded us 
of the need to respect those traditions. It 
has taught us too all about new 
opportunities, open to each and every one 
of us. For example, if you expect people to 
put their education to work to increase the 
prosperity of the country, it is no surprise if 
they in turn expect to have a say in the 
decisions which affect the business 
environment. 

'And indeed it is encouraging to see how, 
each according to its own tradition, many 
countries in the Arab world are extending 
their methods of consultation, of 
participation to meet this need. His Majesty 
King Hassan’s proposal for a second 
chamber, the establishment of an elected 
Council to underpin the Palestinian 
National Authority, the establishment of a 
Majlis ash Shura in Saudi Arabia, the 
expansion of the sister institution in 
Bahrain, the elections in Kuwait - all 
demonstrate how this process can be 
managed. Britain supports that sort of 
sensible, gradual change. And we welcome 
the links being established between our 
Parliament at Westminster and sister 
institutions such as the Majlis ash Shura in 
Riyadh. 

‘If we work in genuine, tolerant 
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partnership, it is not fanciful to talk of 
peace, prosperity and progress for the 
region as a whole. This part of the region 
sets an example. 

‘Looking around here I can see for myself 
how much can be achieved, indeed has 
been achieved by His Highness, Shaikh 
Zaiyed and the rulers of the other emirates, 
over the lifetime of the UAE. Peoples’ lives 
have been transformed in a single 
generation. Social harmony has survived 
this huge step, in a way few other countries 
could boast. We look forward to celebrating 
the UAE's 25th anniversary next month. 
HRH The Prince of Wales is, I know, 
delighted to he able to take part. We hope 
for and expect similar achievements for the 
next 25 years, not just in the UAE but in the 
region as a whole. My friends, Britain will be 
with you.’ 

Sourc e: Speech by the Foreign Secretary to 
the Emirates Centre for Strategic Studies 
and Research in Abu Dhabi. 4 November 
1996. 


Anglo-French summit 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, attend- 
ed the Anglo-French summit in Bordeaux 
on 7-8 November. 

Speaking on 8 November, he thanked 
the President and Prime Minister of France 
for their hospitality, and said that the 
extent to which ‘the Anglo-French 
relationship has not only improved but has 
entered into new spheres and has become 
much more substantial’ was beyond doubt. 
‘It is not only a political relationship, it is a 
military relationship and an industrial and 
commercial relationship. I had the 
pleasure yesterday of going to Toulouse 
and there 1 saw the remarkable 
collaborative venture - Airbus - which has 
just had a splendid success in achieving 
such a magnificent order from the United 
States.’ 

This was ‘by no means the only area of 


joint interest’. In defence, Britain and 
France worked together in Bosnia, in the 
Anglo-French Air Group and now through 
‘a joint Naval Agreement, signed by our 
Defence Ministers this morning; and 
agreements planned on further co- 
operation between our armies that I hope 
we will he able to sign on the next 
occasion.' 

That morning ‘we met to cover a whole 
range of bilateral and international 
matters. We met here in Bordeaux in a 
room thai had been destroyed by terrorist 
action not very long ago. I think it is right 
we should have met in that room, right to 
emphasise our joint determination not to 
be blown off course by any terrorist action, 
whatever it may come, however severe it 
may be. I hope the place of our meeting 
this morning will be a powerful symbol of 
our joint determination to stand against 
terrorism. 

‘There are other areas of great 
importance where we have work in 
progress and where we are equally 
determined. The fight against drugs is a 
particular illustration. Again, I saw 
yesterday an illustration of the French 
and the British working together against 
the drugs menace that afflicts and 
threatens both our communities. These 
are areas where we share instincts and 
where we share a determination to work 
together, convinced that together we can 
better face the menaces that confront 
us.’ 

They had discussed many 
international matters ‘upon most of 
which we have a very similar view. What 
was evident in the discussions we had was 
that there are a very great range of areas 
upon which we do not yet agree, but that 
even in those areas we are able to have a 
worthwhile and constructive debate to 
see what areas of agreement can be 
reached and to understand the reasons 
why, from time to time, agreement is not 
perhaps total. 

‘I thought our meeting this morning 
illustrated the excellent nature of Anglo- 
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French relationships very well. And it was 
startling also to see the extent of agreement 
between our Ministers upon their individual 
subjects. I believe we can say, with total 
sincerity, that the Anglo-French relationship 
is in good heart. I for one welcome that very 
much. We share interests on the Security 
Council, in the European Union, in NATO, 
in many other international bodies and in 
being the two Western European nuclear 
powers. I daresay there will never be a 
moment when upon every single issue there 
is unanimity between my country and yours, 
but the areas of disagreement are dwarfed 
by the areas of agreement. That has been 
illustrated yet again in a very clear way in 
the discussions we have had today.' Mr 
Major concluded by thanking the President 
and Prime Minister for their hospitality 
again. 

Statement on Zaire 

‘The President of the French Republic and 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
have discussed the situation in the Zairean 
province of Kivu and the tragic situation 
currently being experienced by more than 
one million people deprived of humanitar- 
ian assistance. 

‘The two countries have decided to co- 
ordinate their efforts closely, especially 
within the framework of the United Nations 
Security Council and the European Union, 
so that the necessary international 
arrangements can swiftly be put in place to 
enable humanitarian aid reliably to reach 
displaced persons and refugees in Zaire 
once again. They are ready to contribute to 
this with the longer-term objective of 
enabling the voluntary return of these 
people to their country of origin. 

‘France and the United Kingdom remain 
convinced that in addition to this 
immediate humanitarian objective, a 
political solution to the problems should be 
found in association with the governments 
in the region. In this connection, 
preparation for the International 


Conference on Peace, Security and 
Development for the Great Lakes region 
under the aegis of the United Nations and 
the OAU [Organisation for African Unity] 
should begin as soon as possible.’ 

Naval agreement 

Links between the Royal Navy and the 
French Navy were further strengthened on 
7 November when the Defence Secretary 
Michael Portillo and his French counter- 
part M. Charles Millon signed a Naval 
Letter of Intent in Bordeaux. 

The two Ministers signed the Letter 
onboard the Type 42 Destroyer HMS 
Liverpool, which is in Bordeaux for the 
Anglo-French Summit. The new Naval 
agreement, which will be under the joint 
and personal direction of the First Sea I x>rd 
Admiral Sir Jock Slater and the French 
Chief of Naval Staff Admiral Jean-Charles 
Lefebvre, will aim to build on the excellent 
and long-standing co-operation that already 
exists between the two Navies. 

It will focus on the areas of maritime 
operations, logistic support, personnel, 
training and procurement programmes. 
The Naval Staffs have already identified 
several specific areas where co-operation 
might be strengthened and these will be the 
subject of detailed examination over the 
coming year. 

Michael Portillo said: ‘It has long been 
recognised by both countries that the Royal 
Navy and the French Navy are veiy similar 
in size, shape, strategic role and outlook. 

‘This will be a dynamic and active 
initiative between the two foremost 
European Navies. It will build on the 
already impressive depth and range of 
bilateral defence co-operation which exists 
between UK and France.’ 

Sources: Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Bordeaux, 8 November; Joint Anglo- 
French Statement on Zaire, 8 November; 
Ministry of Defence press release, 7 
November 1996. 
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Shorter Notes 

ALBANIA AND THE TRIPARTITE GOLD 
COMMISSION 

The Secretary-General of the Tripartite 
Gold Commission, Mr Emrys-Davies, issued 
a statement on 29 October. 

‘The Secretary General of the Tripartite 
Gold Commission met in London today 
with representatives of the government of 
Albania to conclude die transfer of gold 
from the Tripartite Gold Commission to the 
government of Albania. 

‘This is the last major single share of the 
Commission’s gold pool to be settled. The 
Commission will now proceed with 
preparations for the final distribution of die 
remaining gold in the pool to the claimant 
governments.’ 

In addition, a Foreign Office spokesman 
said: 

‘The UK is pleased that the gold held by 
the Tripartite Gold Commission is now to 
return to Albania. The matters remaining 
in dispute between the UK and Albania 
have now been settled. 

‘This is a historic day for Albania and for 
our bilateral relationship. It marks the end 
of our dispute on this issue with the 
previous regime.' 

Gold worth approximately £13 million 
(US$19 million) on today's markets has 
been held in die Bank of England on behalf 
of the Tripartite (US/French/UK) Gold 
Commission (TGC) since World War II. 
The Nazis looted Albanian gold from the 
National Bank of Albania in 1945. The TGC 
could not distribute gold to Albania, until 
the governments of Britain, United States 
and France agreed. 

In 1991, after setdement of the Corfu 
Channel Incident whereby the Albanians 
promised to pay us US$2 million, we lifted 
our block on the return of the gold. The 
Americans lifted their hold in 1995 
subsequent to the settlement of certain 
outstanding claims with the government of 
Albania. After the French gave their 
agreement for the restitution of the gold to 


Albania in February 1996, the TGC began 
the legal procedures for the distribution of 
the gold to Albania. 

Corfu channel incident 

On 22 October 1946 Royal Navy warships 
were exercising their right of innocent pas- 
sage in Albanian waters between Albania 
and the Greek island of Corfu. While head- 
ing north, just off Sarande, the destroyers 
Saumarez and Volage ran into an unde- 
clared minefield and were seriously dam- 
aged. Forty four men lost their lives and the 
Saumarez had to be scrapped. In 1949 the 
International Court of Justice ruled that 
Albania should pay the £843,947 in com- 
pensation. Agreement was reached with the 
Albanian government in 1992 to settle the 
UK claim with US$2 million. The payment 
of this amount will take place simultane- 
ously with the restitution of the gold. 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 29 October 1996. 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr David 
Davis, made the following statement on 1 
November: 

‘I warmly welcome 65th ratification of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC). 
This means CWC will definitely enter into 
force in six months time. This is a milestone 
in international arms control efforts. The 
CWC] is the first multilateral treaty to 
impose a complete ban on an entire class of 
weapons and establish a verification regime 
to monitor compliance. 

‘I urge those who have not yet ratified the 
Convention to do so as soon as possible. 

‘The Preparatory Commission to the 
Organisation for the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons still has a lot of work to 
do to be ready. The UK is working in The 
Hague to reach constructive solutions to 
remaining problems.’ 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman, 1 November 1996. 
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Industry and the Convention 

Industrial establishments as well as mili- 
tary bases will be potential targets of 
inspections when the Chemical Weapons 
Convention (CWC) comes into force on 
29 April 1997. The Minister for Trade, Mr 
Anthony Nelson, speaking on 5 
November, urged industry to be ready for 
its implementation: 

‘The United Kingdom has not had an 
offensive chemicals weapons capability 
since the 1950s. Our participation in the 
Convention demonstrates our continuing 
commitment to control weapons of mass 
destruction. We want to ensure its 
effective implementation without 
imposing unnecessary burdens on 
industry. Many of the chemicals covered 
by the Convention have, without doubt, 
wide and legitimate industrial and other 
peaceful applications. 

‘Many organisations will now have to 
provide information on the type and 
amount of chemicals they hold or produce, 
in some cases extending over the last three 
years. From next summer, this information 
may be verified at short notice by teams of 
international inspectors. Additionally, as 
part of the confidence building measures in 
the Convention, inspectors may mount 
“challenge” inspections at 12 hours notice 
at any site in the UK. 

‘From the middle of September, the 
production, possession and use of any 
chemicals listed in Schedule I of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention has 
required a licence from the Department of 
Trade and Industry.’ 

The CWC aims to impose a global ban 
on chemical weapons. In particular, it 
controls the production, transfer and use 
of toxic chemicals which could be used as, 
or could be the precursors for, chemical 
weapons. Countries which have ratified the 
Convention are required to provide 
detailed information on chemical 
weapons, chemical weapons production 
facilities and activities in certain chemicals 
of concern. * 


The Chemical Weapons Act received 
Royal Assent on 3 April 1996. The United 
Kingdom formally ratified the CWC on 13 
May 1996. It comes into force six months 
after it has been ratified by 65 states. Entry 
into force will be marked by a Conference 
of State Parties which will launch the 
Organisation for the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons (OPCW) to implement 
the verification arrangements. The OPCW 
will be based in the Hague. The CWC 
requires State Parties to establish a National 
Authority to supervise the domestic 
implementation of the Convention and to 
liaise with the OPCW. The UK National 
Authority will be located in the Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 5 November 1996. 


ZAIRE 

The Minister of State for the Armed Forces, 
Mr Nicholas Soames, made a statement to 
the House of Commons on 20 November 
about Zaire. 

He said that the House would recall a 
statement made bn 14 November by the 
Defence Secretary. ‘At that time, fighting in 
eastern Zaire was reported to have 
intensified. There were estimates that 
hundreds of thousands of refugees were at 
risk, and that the death toll was likely to 
escalate rapidly. 

‘In the face of a potential humanitarian 
tragedy, my right hon. Friend made it plain 
that the United Kingdom was ready to play 
its part in the temporary multinational 
force for which United Nations Security 
Council resolution 1078 had called. But he 
also emphasised the absolute necessity to 
establish clear objectives for any force 
dispatched to the region, and announced 
that we had authorised a reconnaissance 
party led by Brigadier Jonathan Thomson, 
the chief of joint rapid deployment force 
operations, to travel to Zaire to establish in 
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greater detail what the situation was on the 
ground. The House will wish to be aware 
that the party was vastly assisted by Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador to Rwanda, Miss Kay 
Oliver, and her team, who have done a 
remarkable job in the past few days and 
deserve great credit. 

‘The recce party made its report 
yesterday. It confirmed that the return of 
refugees from north Kivu to Rwanda was 
largely complete and that the situation in 
the area around Coma had therefore eased 
substantially. 

‘It is possible that last week’s decision to 
mount a multinational force was 
instrumental in persuading the Hutu militia 
to flee and the refugees to return home. By 
contrast, the position in the area to the 
south of I,ake Kivu remains confused and 
complex. The precise whereabouts and 
condition of a large number of refugees are 
unclear. There remains a critical shortage 
of information on what is happening in the 
south Kivu region, which makes it 
extremely difficult for military planners and 
humanitarian agencies alike to assess what 
action is needed; although it is clear in any 
event that humanitarian support will be 
needed in Rwanda as refugees return to 
their homes. 

‘The House should know that my right 
hon. Friend has authorised the 
deployment of a Canberra photo- 
reconnaissance aircraft with its attendant 
support to the area, to assist in 
establishing a clearer picture. Until we 
have more detailed information, we shall 
be in no position to take sensible decisions 
on how best to help. 

‘In the meantime, we are continuing to 
plan a range of options with our potential 
partners in a multinational force. We also 
continue to keep in close touch with the 
humanitarian agencies and we are 
monitoring the situation closely as it 
develops. My noble Friend the Minister 
for Overseas Development has announced 
this afternoon that a further £10 million 
will be provided to help to meet needs in 
Rwanda and the Great I.akes region. That 


brings our total contribution for Rwanda 
and its refugees to more than £18 million 
in 1996. 

‘The option of deploying a multinational 
force to south Kivu remains open. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State made it 
clear last week that the Government were 
ready to take prompt and effective action to 
help to overcome the crisis. That remain? 
the case. 

‘In the light of the changed 
circumstances, we are urgently assessing the 
direction of events and consulting our 
partners further before final decisions are 
taken. The House will, 1 know, understand 
and agree, and will wish to be reassured that 
we are making absolutely certain that any 
contribution, whether mil i tar)’, political or 
in the form of aid, properly meets the needs 
of the people in the region. 

Source: Statement by Mr Nicholas Soames, 
House of Commons Hansard, 20 
November, cols. 979-980. 


AID SPENDING 
Eradicating polio 

The Overseas Development Administration 
announced on 4 November that Britain war 
contributing £47.5 million to a massive vac- 
cination scheme which it is hoped will erad- 
icate polio by the year 2000. 

The programme will take place in India, 
which last year accounted for more cases of 
polio than the rest of the world put 
together. It is the largest single amount the 
Overseas Development Administration ha?, 
ever spent on an immunisation programme 

The Minister for Overseas Development, 
Baroness Chalker, said: ‘The programme 
aims to strike a body blow against this 
disease once and for all. If we can eliminate 
it in India, then the rest of the world will 
follow. Not only will it save thousands of 
lives, it also means that the billion pound? 
spent on routine immunisation 
programmes throughout the world each 
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vcar can now be used to treat other 
diseases.’ 

The announcement comes just weeks 
after an outbreak of polio in the Balkans 
claimed seven lives. The ODA responded by 
giving £100,000 from its emergency aid 
budget for emergency vaccinations to the 
World Health Organisation programme in 
the area. However, in western Europe there 
have been no outbreaks of polio for four 
years and the entire American continent is 
now polio free. 

The ODA has already contributed £3.9 
million to the Government of India’s first 
round of immunisation days which started 
in December 1995. The total cost of the 
Pulse Polio Programme in India is around 
£139 million, over three years. In addition 
lo the UK’s £47.5 million, funding from 
other donors is expected to the tune of £50- 
55 million. The Government of India will 
meet the balance of the costs. 

Sir Kenneth Caiman, Britain’s Chief 
Medical Officer,* said ‘Polio is entirely 
preventable. I am delighted that the ODA is 
playing its part in the campaign to rid world 
of this menace. I wish their work with the 
Government of India every success.’ 

In 1995, 2,993 cases of polio were 
reported in India, according to the World 
Health Organisation’s 1996 repoit, with 
2836 cases in the rest of the world. The only 
countries where data was not available were 
Gabon, Afghanistan, and Somalia. If the 
world effort at polio eradication is 
successful, it will be the second virus, after 
smallpox, to disappear completely from the 
face of the Earth. 

Source: Overseas Development Adrnin- 
istradon press release, 4 November 1996. 

Helping Russia’s homeless 

Britain’s Know How Fund (KHF) is funding 
The Big Issue magazine to assist its sister 
paper in Russia. The aim of the project is to 
ensure the future of The Depths, a street 
newspaper sold by homeless people in St 
Petersburg. Tffe project, which will run for 


two years, will create a self financing and 
self-sustaining future for The Depths. 

There is virtually no social welf are system 
in Russia, which means that homeless 
people must rely on charity. The Depths is an 
initiative by a Russian night shelter to help 
provide an income for the homeless. Staff' 
from The Big Issue (Scotland) will help The 
Depths develop business, financial and 
marketing plans and increase its sales. 

The Big Issue was chosen by the KHF 
because of its success in the UK — it now has 
a combined weekly circulation of 300,000. 
Although The Defiths has been in operadon 
for several years, the lessons learned by The 
Big Issue will help it to expand and provide 
an even belter source of funds and self 
respect for the homeless of St Petersburg. 

One of the KHF’s objectives is to promote 
and strengthen the charity sector, which in 
Russia did not exist until 1990. It is Britain’s 
programme of bilateral technical assistance 
to the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe and the Former Soviet Union, and 
it aims to support their transition to 
democracy and a market economy by 
providing British skills in a range of sectors 
such as finance, energy and health, and by 
encouraging British investment in the 
region. 

Source: Overseas Development Admin- 
istration press release, 13 November 1996. 

Aid for Great Lakes region 

I^ady Chaiker announced on 20 November 
that Britain was to give a further £1 0 million 
of assistance to the Great Lakes region of 
Africa. This brings Britain’s total commit- 
ment to the region to over £140 million 
since 1993. This includes money in resonse 
to the UN Department for Humanitarian 
Affairs Emergency Appeal for Eastern 
Zaire. 

l.acly Chaiker said: 

‘Our focus has been on encouraging an 
environment for the safe, voluntary return 
of refugees. This new funding demonstrates 
the UK’s continuing commitment to meet 
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immediate humanitarian needs and to 
support the long term needs arising from 
the return of refugees to their homes. 
There is still much to be done’. 

£1.25 million of the new £10 million has 
been allocated to the World Food 
Programme, the International Committee 


of the Red Cross and to British No 
Governmental Organisations to addre. 
immediate needs in Eastern Zaire an 
Rwanda. 

Source: Overseas Development Admir 
istration press release, 20 November 1996. 



Economic and Scientific Affairs 


‘Free Trade and Foreign 
Policy - A Global Vision’ 

The Government published a White Paper 
on Free Trade and Foreign Policy on 11 
November. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, and the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr Ian Lang, issued the following 
summary of the publication. 

‘The Government is determined to 
ensure that Britain seizes the opportunity 
it now has to prosper in the new century 
as one of the world's leading global 
trading nations. Foreign trade and 
investment play a greater role in the 
British economy than in any other 
economy of comparable size. They make a 
massive contribution to wealth creation. 
Exports represent a quarter of British 
GDP. The UK is the world’s second largest 
outward investor, and receives a third of 
the inward investment to the EU. 

‘Britain has long been an enthusiastic 
advocate of global free trade. The 
growing interdependence of world 
markets means this is an idea whose time 
has now come. Britain will be the 
champion of free trade in the European 
Union and in the world. Our objective is 
global free trade by 2020. 

‘In December, the first World Trade 
Organisation Ministerial Conference will 
take place in Singapore. This is a significant 
step in sustaining the momentum of 
multilateral trade liberalisation. As 
preparation fot'-this, and in order to set out 


its long-term vision of global free trade and 
open markets, the UK Government has 
published a White Paper. 

New Openings 

‘The world is changing fast. The collapse of 
Communism, the spread of democracy, and 
rapid growth in Asia and Iatin America has 
created new economic centres of gravity. 
Advances in information technology and 
increasingly liberalised markets in Europe 
and the world have opened up a new era in 
international relations. This creates a vast 
new range of economic opportunities. 

Britain's Opportunity 

‘Our new economic strength, allied to 
our global reach, means we are well- 
placed to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. Our economy is thriving. Tax 
rates are low. Social costs are less than in 
other comparable countries. Labour rela- 
tions have been transformed. The 
Government is committed to policies to 
improve competitiveness and provide 
effective support for British firms to help 
them export. We want Britain to be the 
Enterprise Centre of Europe. Britain also 
has a unique set of global assets in pursu- 
ing our aim of world security and pros- 
perity: our position in the UN Security 
Council and in the European Union, in 
the Group of 7 leading industrialised 
countries (G7) and the key international 
economic institutions, our links with the 
Commonwealth, the newly powerful 
Asian economies, and across the Atlantic, 
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the leading position of the English lan- 
guage, our strong research and teaching 
tradition, and the strength of the City of 
London. We are also second only to the US 
in the strength of our overseas invest- 
ments. 

To take full advantage of the new 
opportunities to prosper as a global trader, 
foreign and trade policies musl increasingly 
interact. Security and stability remain 
essential for the free market to operate 
successfully world-wide. And economic 
prosperity in turn enhances international 
security. 

Free trade is essential underpinning. 
Open markets create opportunities for 
growth, investment and employment. They 
keep up the competitive pressure on firms 
and improve efficiency. They give exporting 
firms the potential to increase sales and to 
take advantage of economies of scale. At 
home rhey mean lower prices and greater 
choice. 


Significant I*rogtess 

‘Great progress has already been made. 
The Single European Market — the largest 
integrated trading area in the world — is the 
live example of the Government’s ambi- 
tions for the world. Britain was the driving 
force Ik* hind the Single Market from the 
outset. 

‘Britain is also an Atlantic as well as a 
European nation. Further transatlantic 
trade and investment opportunities are 
important for us. We are committed to 
pursuing transatlantic free trade in the 
context of world trade liberalisation. 

‘The multilateral negouations of the 
Uruguay Round of the GATT, concluded in 
1994, have already made great strides 
toward eliminating tariff and non-tariff 
barriers. The European Union, strongly 
influenced by Britain, played a key role. 
Our aim now is global free trade. We are 
also working to improve the flow of 
investment and finance. We want a world of 
free and open markets. 


An Action Programme 

'The White Paper sets out the UK’s pn 
gramme of action for the next quarter of 
century. The UK is committed to a substai 
tial agenda of trade liberalisation. Workin 
through the EU, our focus will he on mult 
lateral trade negotiadons in the WTO. Oi 
vision is global free trade by 2020. T 
achieve this, we will: 

— press at Singapore next month for dine 
implementation of existing commitment 
the completion of outstanding negotiadoi 
on services, and the launch of a furthe 
substantial liberalising work programme; 

— call for a new round of comprehensiv 
multilateral negotiations. The UK wants t 
produce results for implementation t 
2020; 

— work in die OECD, the IMF an 
elsewhere for free Hows of investment an 
capital, and to create the right environmer 
for economic growth; 

— on this basis, provide for the final push t 
achieve the target of global free trade 1: 
2020. 

‘Over the next two years we will host th 
Commonwealth Heads of Governmen 
assume the Presidency of the F.uropea 
Union, host the second Europe/Asi 
Summit, and chair the Group of 7 leadin 
industrialised countries, including hosdn 
the G7 Summit. We will use this central rol 
to push forward our markct-openin 
agenda. Britain must continue to improv 
its competitiveness and will sei/e th 
opportunities presented by world change: 
As a premier global trading nation, we ar 
well-placed to succeed.’ 

‘Britain’s Case for Free IVade’ 

Mr Rifkind wrote the following article t 
accompany the White Paper. 

‘Global free trade? Too ambitious? Not i 
the British Government’s view. We believ 
free trade and open markets help make th 
world richer and safer. Europe has bee 
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leading the way in building free trade. The 
European Single Market is the largest 
integrated trading area in the world - free 
trade in a highly developed form. 

Vision 

In December the first Ministerial Meeting 
of die World Trade Organisation will be 
held in Singapore. The WTO has devel- 
oped out of the GATT which for nearly fifty 
years provided the framework for the 
mulitilatcral trade negotiations. Much has 
been achieved. World trade in goods has 
grown fourteen-fold and world incomes 
five-fold. But there is still more to do. 
Further liberalisation of investment and 
capital flows needs to complement action 
on trade. 

‘The British government has a vision of 
global free trade by 2020 - our 2020 vision 
for the world. This is achievable. All around 
the world countries are entering into 
commitments to free up trade flows. 

‘There is now a Window of opportunity to 
spread the benefits of free trade and open 
markets on a truly global scale. With the 
failure of communism and stale socialism, 
the major ideological obstacle has been 
removed. 

i'ree Choice 

‘The British Government recognises that 
the benefits of free trade and open markets 
are political as well as economic. The eco- 
nomic case is that free market policies pro- 
duce the best results. They offer consumers 
the widest choice and the lowest prices. 
They allow companies and countries to 
make the most of their relative strengths, 
maximising prosperity for all. 

‘Growing prosperity is the key to the 
political advantages that free trade brings. 
Increasingly the world’s poorer countries 
are trying to make the difficult transition to 
the market economy and democratic 
government. Development assistance 
programmes can help them. But they seek, 
and deserve, the freedom to sell their 
products. The wealthier countries must not 


disappoint the hopes that others have of 
free and open markets for their exports. 

‘Prosperity, based on closer trade and 
economic ties with other countries, acts as a 
powerful force for world peace and stability. 
With participation in the world market 
comes the free flow of information. There is 
an important parallel between the free 
market policies and political freedom. Both 
allow the individual freedom of choice. 
That is why the one can help promote the 
other. 

‘Growing prosperity provides the 
resources for raising standards. Improve- 
ments in areas like the environment and 
labour standards as well as the alleviation of 
poverty around the world are a common 
concern. There is no more effective means 
of promoting higher standards than by 
allowing countries to make the most of the 
opportunities of free trade. 

‘The Director-General of the WTO has 
asked the world’s more prosperous 
countries to give the least developed a 
guarantee of tariff-free access for all their 
products. The British Government is urging 
the European Union to support this and it 
is urging others to do so as well. This would 
be a positive first step. 

‘But it needs to be complemented by 
other action. We must make a start now on 
dismantling the barriers which still 
needlessly impede international trade, 
investment and finance. 

‘Britain is proposing a concrete 
programme for progress. It includes trade 
in services where the EU has liberalised its 
internal market but the wider world has 
barely made a start. It covers non-tariff 
barriers which remain a persistent concern. 
It covers agriculture, still highly protected 
and costing the public very dear. And it 
extends to international investment and 
capital flows, which are now a major factor 
in promoting integration of the world 
economy. 

‘Changes in technology and 
communications mean that markets 
increasingly operate on a global scale. 
Countries that try to cut themselves off from 
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this process will lose out. We need to be 
flexible to take advantage of the new 
opportunities that are being created, 
otherwise we stagnate. 

More Jobs 

‘Nobody should be frightened of free trade 
and open markets. There is increasing 
openness to inward investment. Most coun- 
tries actively promote it. But some com- 
mentators claim that outward investment 
exports jobs and that cheap imports from 
low-wage economies cost jobs. This is too 
simplistic. 

‘There is no evidence that imports from 
countries with lower labour costs cause an 
increase in the rate of unemployment. In 
Europe the real cause has been labour 
market inflexibilities — and that is why 
Britain has opted out of the Social Chapter 
in the Treaty on European Union. 

‘Protectionism is no answer. It is 
ineffective in tackling the real need which is 
for adaptation to stay competitive. 

‘Protecting an uncompetitive industry 
“saves jobs" only to the extent that they 
depend solely on the domestic market, and 
only for so long as they remain immune 
from changes in technology and consumer 
taste. In the meantime the policy of 
protection imposes heavy costs — for 
instance on other, competitive industries 
operating in the same country, not least 
because they face the threat of retaliation 
against their exports. It is foolish to suggest 
that developed countries should not trade 
with developing economies. As they grow in 
prosperity, so does their capacity to buy 
from us. Why should we cut ourselves off 
from growing export opportunities? 

‘The great merit of free trade and open 
markets is that it is an inclusive policy. Every 
country gains That is Britain’s vision as we 
move towards 2010.’ 

Source: Summary and ardcle by Mr Rifkind 
on the White Paper, Free Trade and Foreign 
Policy - A Global Vision, Foreign & 
Commonwealth Office, 1 1 November 1996. 


Britain Back in Business 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, 
addressed the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on 1 1 
November. 

He said that there was ‘a part of the 
British character that undersells our 
achievements and overemphasises our dif 
Acuities. As a fault, it is one on the right 
side.’ However we ‘should not let our talent 
of understatement mislead others either 
about our prospects and abilities’. 

Britain had made ‘fundamental, lasting 
changes to improve our economic 
performance’, turned around ‘our 
economic prospects. We are back in the first 
rank. We are building a prosperity that will 
last . . . All the evidence is that we have 
moved from a country prone to erratic 
bouts of high inflation, to one where 
subdued inflation can be the norm. If that it 
so, it is a change of historic importance. 

‘We now have a longer, more sustained 
recovery than any major European 
economy, with lower unemployment and 
inward invesunent flooding in. As a result, 
we are pulling ahead of the European field. 
To stay ahead we will need to go on 
pursuing the policies that are giving us thir 
advantage. 

‘We have reined back public expenditure 
to well below the average of our European 
competitors — a difference worth £2,000 to 
the average household in lower taxes. We 
now have the lowest rate of tax for 50 years, 
and a lower target still before us. Strikes are 
now down to a 25th of the 1979 figure. And 
huge swathes of industry - telecoms, gas, 
water, electricity, airlines and the bulk of the 
rail network - have been transferred to the 
private sector, where they belong and are 
prospering. Daily we see evidence of this in 
lower prices for consumers, more 
investment in the future and increased 
success in overseas markets. That is the 
argument for privatisation and we shall look 
at more areas where private sector 
discipline can improve economic 
performance and service to the public.’ 
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Mr Major said that ‘the truth is that we 
may have to brace ourselves to hearing an 
increasing chorus describing Britain as a 
success. We are not going to throw away 
those hard-won advances. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer showed that when he 
acted on interest rates a week or so ago. And 
we will ram the message home with a 
prudent and sensible Budget - one that will 
keep us on the path of growth and 
prosperity for years ahead. Next year our 
country will have the most secure economic 
base for generations. We can turn to the 
future and plan with confidence. Ahead of 
us lie changes that we should embrace with 
enthusiasm because of the opportunities 
they bring with them. 

‘I believe we can expect a tremendous 
growth in world trade and economic 
development. Around the world trade 
barriers are withering. The dynamism of 
the single market is on our doorstep. Newly 
indusuialised economies are emerging in 
East Asia and Latin America. The collapse 
of communism has opened up new markets 
and new competitors. We are well placed to 
take advantage of these opportunities. 

‘The world is turning to free trade. I 
welcome this. It makes countries more 
competitive, and more prosperous, and it 
gives consumers a better deal. It is in 
Britain’s interest, given our potential to win 
in the world markets of tomorrow. And it is 
the best way to help the developing world 
into long-term prosperity. I have always felt 
that there is something rather 
objectionable about rich countries grandly 
handing out aid with one hand, while with 
the other they block trade access that would 
enable poorer countries to become more 
self-sufficient. 

‘Earlier today the Foreign Secretary and 
the President of the Board of Trade 
published a White Paper setting out our 
vision of global free trade by 2020 [see 
above, pp. 44 7-440]. This means free trade 
in services — especially important for the 
City - as well as free trade in goods. It goes 
together with our determination to secure 
free and ope if markets for investment and 


capital. Day by day the very nature of trade 
is changing. It is no longer dominated by 
freighters full of coal and steel. Now it is as 
likely to be a service like broadcasting or 
tourism, or some tiny high-tech component 
smaller than a fingernail assembled in four 
different pieces in four different 
continents. We are well-placed to prosper in 
this new trading environment. 

‘In the last great age of British 
enterprise, the influence of this small 
island was spread world-wide by the efforts 
of countless men and women, who often 
risked everything they had to trade and 
invest around the globe. That has left the 
benevolent legacy that Britain has links 
with nearly every corner of the world. They 
are not nebulous links. They have real 
substance. Britain is second only to the 
United States in our ownership of overseas 
assets around the world. Those assets do 
not just earn dividends. They give us a vital 
edge in overseas markets. And the City of 
London remains an asset beyond price, as 
the dominant financial centre in our 
continent. 

‘And, on top of all this, we have the 
great advantage of the world’s 
international trading language. World- 
wide, one in five people speak some 
English and it is an official language in 
over 70 countries. Six years of being Prime 
Minister has shown me these are real 
assets that can help us to realise our 
potential as one of the leading global 
trading nations of the 21st century. 

‘We are living in a world where the 
economic centre of gravity is shifting to the 
massive populations and economic growth 
of Asia and the Pacific Basin. In the global 
marketplace, we must compete with these 
countries in their markets and match their 
competitiveness round the world. We need 
to raise our eyes to this wider horizon. Some 
fear the development of global markets. 
They think it breeds insecurity. They believe 
that by shutting themselves off they can 
somehow be stronger. But history shows 
they are wrong. No country has ever 
prospered behind closed doors. The free 
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movement of goods, people and ideas has 
always been a source of wealth. Our future 
economic security and prosperity will come 
from our success in competing in the free 
market, not trying to cocoon ourselves from 
it. 

‘So I am determined to develop further 
Britain's position as the most competitive, 
low tax, enterprise centre in Europe. We 
have the lowest tax burden on business of 
any major European country. Low social 
costs, no Social Chapter and no minimum 
wage. This is what is making us more 
competitive and marks us out as a prime 
target for inward investment. Today’s 
investment is footloose and fancy-free. It 
will go where tax is low and opportunity is 
high. So it is coming to Britain. That is why 
we are bucking the trend and creatingjobs, 
not dole queues. So we will continue with 
those policies and resist proposals that 
would damage our competitiveness, cost us 
markets and lose us jobs. 

‘That is why the Working Time Directive, 
on which a European court judgement is 
expected tomorrow, represents an 
important point of principle. We are in 
favour of good working conditions in this 
country. They are very important. But the 
basic employee protections are long 
established in domestic law. There is no 
case for extra prescriptive legislation from 
Europe — imposed by qualified majority 
voting against British objections - on 
matters that are now best resolved between 
employer and employee. That is why, if the 
court rules against us, we will require 
changes in European law to reinforce 
Britain’s protection from such legislation. 
Our partners know that. And they know 
that we shall insist upon these changes 
before we can conclude any new 
agreements at the Intergovernmental 
Conference next year. 

‘In the next decade the speed of change 
may worry some people. We British love 
progress. But we hate change. We should 
not - it will bring greater prosperity.’ 
Progress ‘will certainly change our lives. 
Information technology will bring new 


services available at the touch of a button ii 
the home’. Medical consultants woulr 
diagnose and even treat patients ‘througl 
information and pictures piped possibl 
hundreds of miles to their surgery. Dealing 
with government will be transformed - wit', 
services available on a terminal in you 
library or post office or even in your home. 
Children might be coached at schoc 
through interactive software. This was ‘ 
revolution where Britain is well-placed l< 
stay in front. 

‘Our telecommunications and medi- 
markets are amongst the most competitiv 
and developed in the world. They will b 
able to take the new opportunities becaus 
two decades of deregulation ant 
privatisation have enabled them to becom 
market leaders. We are already one of th. 
leading countries in the use of persona 
computers at home and in schools. And, b 
the end of this century, most household 
will have access to a range of new hi-tecl 
services through cable, satellite and th< 
telephone network. We are becoming on< 
of the laboratories of the world in th< 
development of information technology. A1 
of this means that the new, globa 
information and media industries are trul 
industries in which we can win — and wi 
handsomely.’ 

Mr Major said that Britain could beconx 
‘one of the world’s most successful globa 
trading nations in the 21st century. We hav< 
been through an industrial and economii 
revolution. We have not been beaten dow* 
by that effort. We have shown we have th< 
skills and strength to win. But the lar 
crucial ingredient for our success i 
national self-confidence.’ The City o 
London ‘has the greatest concentration o 
foreign banks in the world. Britain has woi 
more Nobel prizes than any nation excep 
the US. As you pointed out, Britain has woi 
a third of all Oscars in the last SO years. Ou 
streets are bustling with foreign tourists 
Our pubs, clubs and restaurants are packed 
Our television programmes are in demanc 
worldwide. Our education system attract 
half a million foreign students a year. Ou 
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theatres give the lead to Broadway. Our pop 
culture rules the airwaves. Our country has 
taken over the fashion catwalks of Paris. 
And our capital is described in an American 
magazine as “the coolest city on the 
planet”.’ 

So ‘we have every reason to believe in 
ourselves. It is time to parade our virtues as 
a country. To show - at home and abroad - 
how far Britain has come in economic 
progress and in the quality of our life and 
culture . . . Britain is back in business — and 
it is back to stay.' 

Source: Speech by Mr Major to the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet, The Guildhall, London, 
1 1 November 1 996. 

Shorter Notes 

EU RESPONSE TO HELMS-BURTON 
ACT 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr David 
Davis, gave an interview in London on 29 
October about the European Union 
response to the United Stales Helms 
Burton legislation, which penalises compa- 
nies trading with Cuba and deemed by the 
Americans to be taking property that was 
expropriated from American businesses at 
(he time of the Cuban revolution. 

Mr Davis explained that ‘major part of 
the agreement is something called 
“clawback” which allows British companies, 
for example, to take an American company 
that has already sued it in the US and get 
back the damages that it has lost. This will 
be a deterrent to American companies 
taking predatory action in America; it will 
actually act as a deterrent to the whole thing 
working. 

‘We would hope that the Americans 
would see sense on this. We do not disagree 
with them on their aim to introduce 
democracy to Cuba; they are just doing it 
the wrong way. We are taking this up in the 
World Trade Organisation, which is the 
proper place to take it up, and we will be 
challenging thefn there too. 


‘What is important here is that this move 
by the European Union will actually help 
British business, protecting it from what 
could be predatory action by American 
companies, from what is an inappropriate 
piece of law hy the United States. It is doing 
the best possible sort of thing that the 
European Union ought to be doing, and 
that is why we have been in the lead with it. 

‘It is a perfect demonstration also of how 
unanimity works in the Union. We did a 
wonderful job yesterday of sorting out 
Denmark's problems and still getting an art 
which has got real teeth, which will work to 
deal with this American action.’ 

Source: Interview given by Mr Davis to the 
BBC ‘Today’ programme, 29 October 1996. 


UK/SOUTH AFRICA RESEARCH 
FUNDING 

The Technology Minister, Mr Ian Taylor, 
announced on 4 November that ten joint 
research teams had successfully secured 
funding worth over £100,000 for projects 
aimed at fostering closer scientific links 
between the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of South Africa, and contributing 
to the scientific and socio-economic devel- 
opment of South Africa (see Survey, March 
1995). 

Mr Taylor said that ‘South Africa has 
undergone, and continues to undergo, a 
period of breathtaking political and 
economic change. Our challenge is to help 
science in South Africa to back up this 
change by improving the quality of life for 
all, and add to its potential for wealth 
creation. The UK/South Africa Research 
Fund enables scientists from both countries 
to work more closely together, and I am 
delighted to be able to announce today the 
first ten recipients of awards.’ 

The Fund will make available £600,000 
over three years to support high quality 
joint research projects and fellowships. The 
three scientific areas eligible for funding - 
all priority areas in the Foresight 
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programme - are Biomedicine; Agriculture 
and Biotechnology; as well as 
Environmental Protection and Utilisation 
of Natural Resources. The British Council 
in Cape Town manages the Fund for British 
institutions. The Foundation for Research 
Development in Pretoria, South Africa, 
administers the Fund for South African 
institutions. 

The successful projects are: 

University of Southampton, Dr Nazmul 
Haq: Improvement of Indigenous Under- 
utilised Vegetables and Pulses in Southern 
Africa. 

Institute of Arable Crop Research, 
Rothamsted, Dr D W I-awlor: Physiological 
studies of some Under-utilised Legumes in 
Southern Africa. 

Institute of Arable Crop Research, Long 
Ashton Research Station, University of 
Bristol, Professor J A Lucas: Variation in 
pathogen population in relation to disease 
management. 

Imperial College of Science, Technology 
and Medicine, Professor ACM Barrett: 
Enantioselective Synthesis of 

Pharmacologically Interesting Natural 
Products Possessing Strained Rings. 

Imperial College of Science, Technology 
and Medicine, Dr D C Stuckey: Removal of 
Heavy Metals and Organics from Waste 
Water Streams by Sulphate Reduction. 

University of Surrey, Professor R Clift: 
Environmental Life Cycle Assessment of 
Mining and Minerals Processing. 

Roslin Institute, Edinburgh, Professor P J 
Sharp: Role of Genes Encoding TRH (=GH 
Releasing Hormone) and GnRH Receptors 
in the Regulation of Growth and Sexual 
Maturation in the Domestic Hen. 

St Thomas’ Hospital, The Ryan Institute, Dr 
J Cason: To Investigate the Use of HPV LI 
Proteins as Potential Vaccine Candidates. 

Institute of Ophthalmology, Dr C 
Ingleheam: Towards Isolating an ADRP 
Gene on Chromosome 1 7p. 

University of Surrey, Professor Martin 


Adams: Applications of Biotechnology t 
Improving lactic Acid Fermentatio 
Systems in Traditional African Weanin 
Foods. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industi 
press release, 4 November 1996. 

INVEST IN BRITAIN BUREAU 

The President of the Board of Trade, V 
Ian Lang, and the Foreign Secretary, V 
Malcolm Rifkind, announced on 1 
November that the joint promotion t 
Britain as a partner for trade and destin; 
lion for inward investment would h 
strengthened by a number of importar 
changes to the Invest in Britain Bureau. 

The Invest in Britain Bureau (IBB) wi 
leport to both DTI and FCO whil 
continuing to operate under its existin 
Chief Executive Andrew Fraser, and will b 
brigaded with the Government’s expoi 
services which already operate a siniiL 
arrangement. This will enable the IBB t 
target the needs of different countries an 
regions of the world more precisely. Wa) 
will also be found of bringing new expertis 
from the private sector into the IBI 
Announcing the changes, Mr Lang said: 

‘Britain is the number one location i 
Europe for Japanese, American and Korea 
investment. We have over £150 billion t 
foreign investment in this country boostin 
our economy with jobs, goods and export 
Much of this is thanks to the work of th 
IBB. 

‘However, the competition for inwar 
investment is intense and we are alwa> 
looking for ways in which our Department 
can work together more effectively t 
enhance our support to potential investor! 
By brigading the IBB with our expoi 
services, we will be able to promote hand ii 
hand the benefits to Britain of intematiom 
trade and investment. 

‘There are many reasons why companie 
choose to trade and invest in Britain, fror 
our compedtive edge to ease of access t< 
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European markets. The strengthened role 
of the IBB in partnership with our export 
services will make Britain an even more 
attractive destination for foreign business.' 

The Invest in Britain Bureau (IBB) is 
mrrendy part of the Department of Trade 
and Industry. It is the only organisation 
which promotes and represents the whole 
of the United Kingdom as the premier 
location for inward investment in Europe. 
TBB recorded a record total of 477 inward 
investment projects during 1995/96 which 
are expected to create some 50,000 jobs. 

The Joint Export Promodon Directorate 
(JEPD) is staffed jointly by officials from the 
Department of Trade and Industry and the 
Foreign & Commonwealth Office and has 
responsibility for the Governments export 
promodon operation — the Overseas Trade 
Services (OTS). Some 2,000 staff work for 
the OTS world-wide, located in London, in 
Government Offices and Business Link 
throughout England, in the three territorial 
Offices in Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland, and at 205 Diplomatic posts 
overseas. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 11 November 1996. 

BEEF: NATIONAL AID SCHEME 

Details of a scheme to provide beef produc- 
ers with an extra £29 million in aid were 
announced on 13 November by the 
Agriculture Minister, Mr Douglas Hogg. 

The distribudon, which comes after 
discussions with farming unions, will result 
in payments for each head of cattle 
marketed for human consumption between 
1 July and 30 September. Producers had to 
have bought the animals before 20 March. 
Payments are expected to be around £55.00 
per head. 

Mr Hogg said: ‘I announced in October 
that the Government would be paying a 
further £29 million in nationally-funded aid 
to UK beef producers. I and my colleagues, 
the Secretaries 6f State for Scotland, Wales 


and Northern Ireland, have consulted the 
farming unions about how that money 
should best be spent. We have decided to 
distribute it by way of headage payments to 
producers on cattle marketed in the period 
1 July to end-Scptember. Producers will 
need to show that they owned the cattle in 
question before 20 March. The detailed 
arrangements will be similar to those which 
applied under the Beef Marketing Payment 
Scheme which applied in respect of catde 
marketed between 20 March and the end of 
June this year.’ 

Mr Hogg also referred to the additional 
aid for beef producers that had been agreed 
at the October meeting of the Agriculture 
Council in Luxembourg. He said: ‘We have 
yet to see any proposals on the distribution 
of this aid, some £50 million of which will be 
for UK producers. It is our intention to 
ensure that as much as possible of the extra 
assistance should benefit stickler 
producers.’ 

Under the Beef Marketing Payment 
Scheme, £29 million was allocated to beef 
producers who marketed cattle between 20 
March - 30 June 1996. Payments of £66.76 
per head were made. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
And Food, 13 November 1996. 


WORKING TIME DIRECTIVE 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
lan 1-ang, said after the European Court of 
Justice (ECJ) rejected the UK’s case that the 
EC Working Time Directive should be 
annulled that ‘We shall insist that the 
Intergovernmental Conference (IGC) 
addresses issues which this ECJ verdict rais- 
es. That means arguing both for measures 
to prevent any other “social engineering” 
directives being forced on the UK by simi- 
lar manoeuvres, and requiring that the 
Working Time Directive in particular 
should no longer affect the United 
Kingdom. The Prime Minister has today 
written to EU President Jacques Santer to 
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press our case in the most unequivocal 
terms. 

‘We will of course obey the law until we 
secure a change. But we will only legislate 
after carrying our full public consultation 
on the issues and options. In doing so, we 
will aim to take advantage of the valuable 
derogations already secured and to pre- 
serve as much as possible of the flexibility 
that has been such an important element in 
the revival of the economy over recent 
years. Industry would expect us to do no 
less.’ 

The use of Qualified Majority Voting was 
agreed by Member States, before the 
Maastricht negotiations, for genuine mat- 
ters concerning health and safety at work. 
Never for a moment did we envisage that 
those arrangements could properly be 
applied to what we would always have seen 
as social measures — including general reg- 
ulation of working time, rest periods and 
holidays. 

‘We have always been fully committed to 
protections needed to ensure adequate 
health and safety standards for UK and 
other European workers. But employers 
and employees should also be free to agree 
terms and conditions, including arrange- 
ments for working time, rest breaks and 
holidays, that meet their circumstances and 
needs. We reject the imposition on industry 
of unnecessary requirements which can 
only damage competitiveness and jobs. 

‘Because the Working Time Directive is 
incompatible with these principles, and 
because of what appeared to be improper 
use of procedures to force it though, we 
had no option but to bring these proceed- 
ings to have it annulled. 

‘And there is a serious risk that the EU 


will now use Article 118a to force through 
other job destroying, social measures which 
would be entirely alien to working people 
and employers in Britain. We will not let the 
Treaty of Rome be abused in this way.’ 

The Directive was adopted by the 
European Council on 23 November 1993, 
for implementation on 23 November 
1996. The UK was essentially opposed to 
all its main provisions which include giv- 
ing employees entitlements to minimum 
daily rest periods of 1 1 consecutive hours, 
rest periods of two days in 14 (including 
“in principle”, Sunday) and paid annual 
holidays of four weeks. The Directive also 
limits the working week to an average 48 
hours (averaged over four months) and 
puls various restrictions on night work. 
The Directive was adopted under Article 
118a of the F.C Treaty as a health and 
safety measure and is thus outside the 
scope of the Maastricht social opt-out. 
Deogations obtained by the Government 
include a power for Member States to leg- 
islate to allow people to agree to work 
longer than the otherwise-applicable 
average of 48 hours a week, and to aver- 
age the weekly rest period and 48 hour 
weekly limit over longer periods under 
certain circumstances (usually providing 
the workers involved are afforded equiva- 
lent periods of compensatory rest). It 
completely excludes transport, work at 
sea and doctors in training from its scope, 
and many of its articles do not have to 
apply to those whose work means that 
their working time is not, or cannot be, 
measured. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 12 November 1996. 



Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 


Shorter Notes 

PROTECTING THE MARINE 
ENVIRONMENT 

A new initiative aimed at strengthening 
global standards for the dumping of waste 
at sea, and co-ordinating scientific and 
technical co-operation with developing 
countries to assist them in adopting new 
standards was welcomed on 29 October by 
the Fisheries Minister, Mr Tony Baldry. 
Speaking at a reception held at Lancaster 
House by the Government for the 75 mem- 
ber countries of the London Convention 
1982, Mr Baldry said: 

‘Since 1972, the Convention has made 
an important contribution to the 
protection of the world wide marine 
environment. In 1975 the first world-wide 
controls on the dumping of wastes at sea, 
including a ban on the dumping of the 
most harmful substances came into force 
and the unregulated global dumping that 
occurred before that date has now largely 
been halted. The ban on the dumping of 
all industrial waste or its incineration at sea 
is an excellent example of what can be 
achieved, and for which you are all to be 
congratulated. 

‘The reason we are all here is to secure 
continued improvements to the state of 
our oceans. The Convention has always 
made decisions based on sound science 
and this is the way it should continue. 

‘It is important that we continue to 
improve our knowledge of the marine 
environment a'nd understanding of the 


effect of man’s activities on our oceans. 
The UK, like many other contracting 
parties , has for a considerable number of 
years maintained major programmes of 
marine monitoring and research to this 
end, so that our own decisions are made 
on the basis of sound science and proven 
evidence.’ 

Mr Baldry recalled how Lancaster House 
was the venue for the 1972 meeting which 
agreed the original Convention and 
produced the first global treaty concerned 
with protecting the sea from 
indiscriminate dumping. Mr Baldry wished 
them all success in agreeing the new 
protocol. 

The Convention on the Prevention of 
Marine Pollution by Dumping of Wastes 
and Other Matter is commonly known as 
the London Convention and requires 
contracting parties: 

‘to take all practicable steps to prevent 
pollution of the sea by the dumping of 
waste and other matter that is liable to 
create hazards to human health, to living 
resources and marine life, to damage 
amenities or to interfere with other 
legitimate uses of the sea’. 

The Special Meeting of Contracting 
Parties to consider and adopt the 1996 
Protocol to the London Convention 1972 
took place between 28 October-8 
November 1996, at the headquarters of the 
International Maritime Organisation 
(IMO). The meeting was attended by 
delegates from Contracting Parties, other 
United Nations countries and Inter- 
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Governmental and Non-Governmental 
international organisations. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 29 October 1996. 

New agreement 

A new global agreement was reached on 8 
November by the 76 members of the 
Inndon Convention to strengthen controls 
on the dumping of wastes at sea. The agree- 
ment prevents any waste material being 
incinerated at sea and means that new rules 
will striedy limit the type of waste which may 
be dumped at sea. 

Central to the agreement is a new 
initiative to examine all other waste options 
before dumping at sea is undertaken. The 
agreement stresses the importance of 
science in understanding and addressing 
marine pollution, and seeks effective 
scientific and technical co- operation 
between countries. 

The Agriculture Minister, Mr Douglas 
Hogg, said that the 'London Convention 
1972 has been a major achievement in that 
it has protected the world’s seas from 
unregulated dumping of waste over the past 
twenty years. 1 believe today’s agreement is a 
significant development which will further 
strengthen controls on dumping and 
provide a basis for the continued protection 
of the marine environment well into the 
next, century. The provisions designed to 
enhance scientific and technical co- 
operation between countries will contribute 
towards ovir objective of encouraging the 
widest possible membership of the new 
agreement.’ 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 8 November 1996. 

SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

On 7 November the Government published 
statutory guidance formally setting out the 
aims and objectives that it requires the 
Environment Agency to follow, particularly 


as regards achieving sustainable develop- 
ment. It has also published an accompany- 
ing explanatory document and a manage- 
ment statement. 

The principal aim of the Environment 
Agency, the body charged by the 
Government to take an holistic approach to 
environmental protection and 

enhancement in England and Wales, is 
defined in section 4 of the Environment Act 
1995: 

‘In discharging its functions so to protect 
and enhance the environment, taken as a 
whole, as to make the contribution towards 
attaining the objective of achieving 
sustainable development that Ministers 
consider appropriate.’ 

The priorities which Ministers were 
minded to set for the Agency were 
published for consultation during the 
passage of the Environment Act 1995 and 
then again in December 1995. Ministers 
have now formalised their objectives for the 
Agency by issuing statutory guidance and a 
management statement for the Agency. 

In a written answer to a Parliamentary 
Question from Simon Coombs MP, the 
Environment Secretary, Mr John Guinmer, 
said that 

‘A draft of the guidance which Ministers 
are required under section 4 of the 
Environment Act 1995 to give to the 
Environment Agency on its objectives, 
including the contribution it is to make 
towards the achievement of sustainable 
development, has been laid before the 
House for the required period of 40 sitting 
days. Together with my Right Honourable 
and Learned Friend, the Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, and my 
Right Honourable Friend, the Secretary of 
State for Wales, I am today formally issuing 
this guidance to the Environment Agency. 

‘We are also formally issuing to the 
Environment Agency a management 
statement which summarises Ministers’ 
aims and objectives for the Agency, its 
duties, powers and responsibilities, and its 
relationship with Ministers, Government 
Departments and other bodies. An 
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explanatory document which restates the 
principles of sustainable development, 
provides non-statutory guidance on 
particular functions and offers a 
commentary on the Agency’s duty to take 
account of likely costs and benefits is also 
being provided to the Agency.’ 

The Agency stated in their corporate 
plan, published on 11 October for public 
consultation, that it will: 

‘Following statutory guidance, develop 
and progressively implement a corporate 
strategy for the Agency, including an 
environmental strategy which contributes 
towards the national objective of 
sustainable development, taking into 
account risks, costs and benefits.’ 

The Environment Act 1995 set up the 
new Environment Agency for England and 
Wales. This agency assumed its powers in 
April 1996 and is charged to take an holistic 
approach to environmental protection and 
enhancement (see Survey, July 1995, April 
1996). 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 7 November 1996 

UK PROTESTS TO JAPAN OVER 
JAPANESE SCIENTIFIC WHALING 

The British Government expressed its con- 
cern to Japan on 8 November over its plans 
to conduct scientific whaling in the 
Southern Ocean Whale Sanctuary. 

Speaking in London, the Fisheries 
Minister, Mr Tony Baldry said: 

‘We are very disappointed that Japan has 
decided to ignore the resolution adopted at 
this year’s meedng of the International 
Whaling Commission calling on it to 
abandon its plans to carry out scientific 
whaling in the Southern Ocean Sanctuary. 
Our embassy in Tokyo has made the 
Government’s views on this clear to the 
Japanese Government. We are asking Japan 
to think again and to respond positively to 
the request from the great majority of IWC 
[International Whaling Commission] 


members to abandon research that involves 
killing whales.’ 

The International Whaling Commission 
bans all commercial whaling. However, 
under IWC rules special permits can be 
issued by member governments allowing 
whales to be killed for scientific research. 
Japan has announced that it plans to kill 
440 minke whales in the Southern Ocean 
this year under this provision, and a whaling 
fleet is about to set sail. At this year’s IWC 
meeting in Aberdeen a resolution was 
adopted calling on Japan to abandon these 
plans and to restructure its research 
programme so that its objectives could be 
achieved by non-lethal means. 

The Southern Ocean Whale Sanctuary 
was adopted by the IWC in 1994. Formally, 
it does not apply to whaling carried out 
under special permit, although the IWC has 
repeatedly called on its members not to 
issue special permits to kill whales within 
sanctuaries. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 8 November 1996. 

OZONE LAYER DEPLETION 

Two reports published on 1 3 November by 
the Department of the Environment 
showed record levels of ozone depletion 
were recorded over the United Kingdom 
during the past 12 months and this could 
lead to increases in harmful ultraviolet 
(UV) radiation. An increase in UV radia- 
tion could have potentially adverse 
effects on living organisms, air quality and 
materials. 

The reports by the Stratospheric Ozone 
Review Group (SORG) and the 
Ultraviolet Measurements and Impacts 
Review Group (UMIRG), complement 
each other, with the UMIRG report 
looking at the consequences for the UK of 
ozone layer depletion detailed in the 
SORG report. 

The SORG report notes significant losses 
of total ozone over the Antarctic and major 
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losses in the Arctic earlier this year. It 
predicts continued ozone layer destruction 
in the near future due to previous and 
current emissions of chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs) and other ozone depleting 
substances. 

However, the ozone layer is expected to 
begin recovery within the next decade and 
to have recovered substantially by the 
middle of the next century due to 
international action taken under the 
Montreal Protocol. 

Even so, the continuing damage caused 
to the ozone layer by human activities will 
not be resolved for many decades leading to 
an enhancement of UV radiation. Possible 
effects of increased UV exposure include 
sunburn, skin cancer as well as damage to 
the eyes and the immune system. 

Commenting on both reports, the 
Environment Secretary, Mr John Gummer 
said: 

‘These independent scientific 
assessments highlight the importance of 
reducing ozone depletion, and fully justify 
the action already taken by the United 
Kingdom to phase-out the production of 
ozone depleting substances. Working with 
our European partners, measures which are 
tougher than those agreed under the terms 
of the Montreal Protocol have been put in 
place to limit and end the use of these 
substances 

‘There is no room for complacency and 
we will be working hard to achieve rapid 
reductions in ozone depleting substances 
globally. 

‘Even with the existing controls under 
the Montreal Protocol, and the more 
stringent European regulations, 
international efforts need to continue. 

‘Later this month, governments will meet 
in Costa Rica to agree on the amount that 
developed countries will contribute to the 
Multilateral Fund over the next three years 
to enable developing countries to reduce 
their consumption of ozone depleting 
substances in line with the controls set 
under the Montreal Protocol. 

‘This is a global problem, and it is not 


sufficient to eliminate production in 
developed countries - we look to 
developing nations to play their part in 
eventually ridding the world of these 
destructive substances’. 

SORG was established in 1985 by the 
Department of Environment and the 
Meteorological Office as an independent 
advisory group to 

(i) evaluate the threat to the ozone layer 
from human activities by reviewing existing 
knowledge of stratospheric ozone and 
related issues, 

(ii) recommend further research areas 
within the national and international effort 
and 

(iii) to provide advice to the Department on 
scientific matter relating to policy issues 
concerning the ozone layer. The chairman 
is Dr John Pyle, University of Cambridge. 

UMIRG was established by the 
Department of the Environment in 1995 to 
review scientific research on current and 
projected levels of the biologically 
damaging UVB radiation and its potential 
impacts on the UK. The group has been set 
up to bring together the best scientific 
information available on UVB 
measurements and impacts to inform and 
underpin policy. 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 1 3 November 1 996. 


ETHNIC MINORITY COMMUNITY 
FUNDING 

The Home Office Minister, Mr Timothy 
Kirkhope, announced on 13 November 
that around £86 million-worth of projects 
to provide ethnic minority communities 
with English language teaching, other 
education, social services, housing and 
help to find work, will benefit from con- 
tinued Home Office funding up to August 
1998. 

Mr Kirkhope said: ‘Ethnic minorities 
communities bring diversity and cultural 
enrichment to our society. I am determined 
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that they, like everyone else, should have 
every opportunity to play a full part in the 
social and economic life of this country. 
Projects funded with section 1 1 grant have 
played an important part in this. 

‘Despite other pressures on public 
expenditure generally, we can assure local 
authorities, schools and colleges that the 
present level of section 1 1 grant will be 
maintained until August 1998.’ 

Funding under section 1 1 of the Local 
Government Act 1966 currently supports 
nearly 500 projects with 116 local 
authorities, 55 grant maintained schools 
and 37 further education colleges, involving 
nearly 8,000 posts. It is mainly spent on 
teaching English as a second language in 
schools and colleges, and other work to 
raise the achievement of ethnic minority 
pupils. 

The money paid under section 1 1 
enables local authorities, schools and 
c olleges to employ additional staff to help 
members of ethnic minorities to overcome 
barriers of language or custom, and thereby 
access education, jobs and services available 
to other people. 

Source: Home Office press release, 13 
November 1996. 


ACTION FOR WOMEN 

The Minister for Women’s Issues, Cheryl 
Gillan, said on 18 November that Britain 
was delivering the commitments made in 
Beijing at the Fourth World Conference on 
Women last year (see Survey, September 
1995). 

Mrs Gillan said that ‘This year for the 
first time, the Government is consulting 
on a future policy for childcare. There is 
an strong economic case for childcare, 
especially in encouraging women back 
into the labour market. The Out-of 
School Childcare Initiative is also 
breaking new ground. The Initiative has 
provided some 70,000 additional places of 
good quality'- care available to families 


after the school day and during school 
holidays. Progress has been so 
encouraging that the Government has 
provided a further £12.5 million in 
support for three years. 

‘These are just two examples of 
Government’s achievements in 

implementing the United Nations Global 
Platform for Action set out in a new report 
on equal opportunities. One Year On.' 

‘One Year On is the first in a series of 
annual summaries of progress and future 
plans to implement the UN Platform for 
Action and shows the wide range of issues 
the Government is tackling to promote 
equal opportunities. It forms part of the 
new annual review cycle which also includes 
holding yearly meetings with women’s 
organisations to discuss progress and 
priorities and reviewing annually action in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

‘The Out of School Childcare initiative 
has been an enormous boost to women who 
need to balance jobs and family 
commitments. We are getting an 
encouraging and wide- ranging response to 
the consultation paper cm Ideas and Options 
far Childcare and we will be bringing forward 
future priorities in the New Year. 

‘In other areas the Government has also 
increased the Childcare Disregard from £40 
to £60 per week to help lone parents on low 
incomes, many of whom are women, to take 
up full or part-time work and become more 
financially independent. 

‘The Fair Play for Women initiative, 
which aims to enable women to realise their 
full potential, has made good progress over 
the past year, with more consortia 
established in England and the initiative 
launched in Scotland and Wales. In 
education and training , several new moves 
will encourage more girls to take up science 
and technology at school, enhance 
participation by women in Further 
Education and target equal opportunities 
in careers advice. 

‘Violence against women is a matter of 
serious concern for the Government. Two 
White Papers this year aim to tackle sex 
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offenders while a consultation paper proposes 
new civil and criminal offences on stalking. 
But more needs to be done to achieve real 
equality. Today's report represents 
considerable progress and commits the 
Government to an active programme of 
promoting equal opportunities in the future. 
The Platform for Action aims to mobilise 
everyone. I know that many people 


throughout the country are already working 
hard to overcome the barriers to equality that 
still exist. I am optimistic that the sum total of 
all our efforts will result in strong progress 
over the coming years.’ 

Source: Department for Education and 
Employment press release, 18 November 
1996. 
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NOTE 


The term ‘Britain’ is used informally in the Survey of Current Affairs 
mean the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
'Great Britain’ comprises England, Wales and Scotland. 



Government and Administration 


By-election 

A by-election was held in Barnsley East on 
12 December following the death of Terry 
Patchett, Labour MP. The result was as fol- 


lows: 

Jeff Ennis (Labour) 14,683 

David Willis (Liberal Democrat) 1,602 

|ane Ellison (Conservative) 1,299 

ken Capstitk (Socialist Labour) 949 

Vikolai Tolstoy 

(UK Independence Party) ,378 

lulie Hyland (Social Equality) 89 


fhc Labour majority was 13,181 on a 
union! of 35.6 per cent. 

state of the parties 

Following the by-election, the stale of the 
parties in the House of Commons was as fol- 


ows: 

Conservative 323 

a hour 272 

.ibcral Democrats 26 

Ulster Unionists 9 

’laid Cymru 4 

Social Democratic and labour Party 4 

Scottish National Party 4 

- Ister Democratic Unionist Party 3 

hiited Kingdom Unionist 1 

'acant seat 1 

OTAL 647 


he remaining four seats are held by the 


Speaker of the House of Commons and her 
three deputies (the Chairman of Ways and 
Means and the first and second Deputy 
Chairmen of Ways and Means) who do not 
vote except in their official capacity in the 
event of a tie. There is no Government 
majority’. 


Northern Ireland talks 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, issued 
the following statement on 28 November. 

’This Government has made clear its 
approach to the search for peace in 
Northern Ireland on many occasions. But 
we continue to be asked about this or that 
aspert, particularly about the multi-party' 
negotiations which started on 10 June in 
Belfast. There has been continued specula- 
tion about a new IRA ceasefire, despite the 
no-warning attack on Thiepval barracks, 
Lisburn and various arms finds, including 
the huge find in London. This has renewed 
questions about what effect this would have 
on the negotiations, and our approach to 
these negotiations. It may therefore be 
helpful to spell out our position again. 

‘The purpose of the negotiations is to 
achieve a new beginning for relationships 
within Northern Ireland, within the island 
of Ireland and between the peoples of these 
islands. The negotiations have one overrid- 
ing aim: to reach an overall political settle- 
ment, achieved through agreement and 
founded on consent. 

‘They will therefore address all the issues 
relevant to a settlement. Inclusive in nature, 
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they involve both the British and Irish 
Governments and all the relevant political 
parties with the necessary democratic man- 
date and commitment to exclusively peace- 
ful methods. 

It is important to emphasise that all 
parties are treated equally in the negotia- 
tions, in accordance with the scale of their 
democratic mandate and the need for suffi- 
cient consensus. But no one party can pre- 
vent the negotiations continuing by with- 
drawing from them. No party has an unde- 
mocratic advantage. Both Governments 
intend that the outcome of these negotia- 
tions will be submitted for democratic rati- 
fication through referendums, North and 
South. 

‘The prospects for success in these nego- 
tiations will obviously be much greater if 
they take place in a peaceful environment. 
The loyalist ceasefire has made an impor- 
tant contribution. It made it possible for 
the loyalist parties to join the negotiations. 
They are now playing their part in shaping 
Northern Ireland’s future, as I have 
acknowledged by meeting their leaders. 

‘The British and Irish Governments 
agree that, beyond the unequivocal restora- 
tion of the IRA ceasefire, these negotiations 
are without preconditions. But in the light 
of the breaking of the ceasefire and the 
events since then, assurances are obviously 
needed that any new ceasefire would be 
intended to be genuinely unequivocal, i.e., 
lasting and not simply a tactical device. 
Consistent with this, the process set out 
below would follow the declaration by the 
IRA of an unequivocal restoration of the 
ceasefire with the stated purpose of the con- 
flict being permanently ended. 

‘The successful conclusion of this process 
would depend on whether words, actions 
and all the circumstances were consistent 
with a lasting ceasefire. For example, how 
far the declaration of a new ceasefire was 
convincingly unequivocal aad intended to 
be lasting would be an important indicator. 
Whether or not any paramilitary activity, 
including surveillance, targeting and 
-»n” nr^ntinn continued vinulrf a1«o 


be directly relevant. Developments whic 
were inconsistent with an unequivoc 
restoration of the ceasefire or Sinn Fein 
commitment to the Mitchell principles ■ 
democracy and non-violence would affe 
consideration adversely. Sufficient tin. 
would have to be taken to ensure th 
requirements of paragraphs 8 and 9 i 
Command Paper 3232 were according 
met before Sinn Fein were invited to parti 
ipate in negotiations. 

‘We envisage that the process wou 
involve: 

— meetings with Sinn Fein at various leve 
to explore with them what assurances cou 
be given and what confidence-buildir 
measures established; 

— the British and Irish Governments woul 
invite Sinn Fein to meet them together fc 
the purpose of making an early total an 
absolute commitment to the Mitche 
principles of democracy and non- violence 

- the two Governments would the 
propose bilateral and other consultatior 
with all the parties to seek to determin 
how, if this process were successful 
concluded, the negotiations could mo 
constructively be advanced, including th 
issue of the participants adopting an agree 
indicative lime frame for taking stock < 
their progress; 

- following a successful conclusion of th 
process set out above, including due tim 
for consideration, the two Governmen 
would expect the independent chairmen t 
convene a plenary session for a 
participants, with Sinn Fein invited formal 
to participate, to consider the outcome c 
these consultations and the futur 
programme of work. 

‘From their entry into negotiatior 
onwards, Sinn Fein would, in common wit 
all the other participants, be subject to a 
the agreed provisions and rules of proc< 
dure. These include those governing th 
contingency where any participant is n 
longer entitled to participate on th 
“rounds th”t fh**v hav demonstrably di 
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honoured the principles of democracy and 
non-violence. 

'The range of issues on which an overall 
agreement will depend means that the 
negotiations will be on the basis of a com- 
prehensive agenda. This will be adopted by 
agreement. Each participant will be able to 
raise any significant issue of concern to 
them, and to receive a fair hearing for those 
concerns, without this being subject to the 
veto of any other party. Any aspect can be 
raised, including constitutional issues and 
any other matter which any party considers 
relevant. No negotiated outcome is either 
predetermined or excluded in advance or 
limited by anything other than the need for 
agreement. 

‘Among the crucial issues is decommis- 
sioning. So the opening plenary is address- 
ing the International Body’s proposals on 
decommissioning of illegal arms. In their 
report, the International Body said the par- 
ties should consider an approach under 
which some decommissioning would take 
place during the process of all-party negoti- 
ations. We and the Irish Government sup- 
port this compromise approach. 
Agreement needs to be reached on how to 
take it forward, so that the process of 
decommissioning is not seen as a block to 
progress in the negotiations, but can be 
used to build confidence one step at a time 
during them. So both Governments have 
already said they will be looking for the 
commitment of all participants to work 
constructively during the negotiations to 
implement all aspects of the International 
Body’s report. 

i ‘It is essential that all participants negoti- 
ate in good faith, seriously address all areas 
of the agreed agenda and make every effort 
l to reach a comprehensive agreement. For 
\ their part, the two Governments are com- 
j mitted to ensure that all items on the 
v comprehensive agenda are fully addressed. 
They will do so themselves with a view 
to overcoming any obstacles which may 
arise. 

‘For our part'we are wholly committed to 


facilitate and enable agreement over a 
period through the negotiations. 

‘This must be based on full respect for 
the rights and identities of both traditions. 
We want to see peace, stability and reconcil- 
iation established by agreement. 

*We are also determined to see these 
negotiations through successfully, as speed- 
ily as possible. This is in line with the hopes 
and aspirations of people in both the 
United Kingdom and the Irish Republic. 
These have already given momentum to a 
process which will always have difficulties. 
We will encourage the adoption by the par- 
ticipants of an agreed indicative time frame 
for the conduct of the negotiations and, if it 
would be helpful, will bring forward pro- 
posals for this. We have already proposed 
that a plenary meeting should be held in 
December to take stock of progress in the 
negotiations as a whole. The two 
Governments will also review progress at 
regular intervals. 1 will be meeting the 
Taoiseach on 9 December and the 
Secretary of State regularly meets the 
Tanaiste. Progress w'ill be reviewed again by 
the end of May 1997, a date set in the legis- 
lation. 

‘Meanwhile we are committed to raising 
confidence, both through the talks and 
through a range of other measures along- 
side them. The International Body’s report 
itself proposes a process of mutual confi- 
dence-building. 

‘So we will continue to pursue social and 
economic policies based on the principles 
of equality of opportunity, equity of treat- 
ment and parity of esteem irrespective of 
political, cultural or religious affiliation or 
gender. We support, with equal respect, the 
varied cultural traditions of both communi- 
ties. We are also committed to developing 
policing arrangements so that the police 
service should enjoy the support of the 
entire community. 

‘It is worth recalling that, in response to 
the ceasefires of Autumn 1994 and the 
changed level of threat, we undertook a 
series of confidence-building measures. 
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release of prisoners in Northern Ireland 
under the Northern Ireland (Remission of 
Sentences) Act 1995, security force rede- 
ployments, a review of emergency legisla- 
tion and others. If the threat reduces again, 
the opportunity for further confidence- 
building measures returns. But confidence- 
building is a two-way street. Support for the 
use of violence is incompatible with partici- 
pation in the democratic process. An end to 
punishment beatings and other paramili- 
tary activities, including surveillance and 
targeting, would demonstrate real commit- 
ment to peaceful methods and help build 
trust. 

'The opportunity for progress has never 
been greater. The process of peace and rec- 
onciliation has received valuable economic 
support from the United States, the 
European Union and through the 
International Fund. The negotiations are 
widely supported internationally and bene- 
fit from independent chairmen from the 
USA, Canada and Finland. They also have 
the overwhelming support of the people 
throughout these islands. They want them 
to take place in a peaceful environment, 
free of all violence. That is our aim too.* 

Source: Statement by Mr Major, Prime 
Minister's Office, 28 November 1996. 


Shorter Notes 

EUROPEAN COURT OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

The Lord Chancellor visited Strasbourg on 
2,5 November to discuss with the President 
of the European Court of human Rights, 
the Secretary-General of the Council of 
Europe , and the President of the European 
Commission of Human Rights, matters of 

mutual concern about the tee coustitu- 

Hon and foumn d tot metaneq of 

enforcement for thes*European Convert tion 
on Hum&b Rights. 

He said that his purpose ‘is not to 
' ' «- 1 in rh~ 


interests of the UK. The continued support 
of all the European countries which are 
parties to the Convention is essential if the 
system is to survive. 

‘To maintain that support the system 
must work fairly, efficiently and justly, 

“That is why 1 consider it important that 
when Protocol 1 1 to the Convention is 
implemented, and the Commission and 
Court are combined, its procedures should 
be such not only as to facilitate the work of 
the Court, but also to be demonstrably fair 
to all parties.’ 

He welcomed the European Court of 
Human Rights’ decision in favour of the 
Government in the case of Win grow v. the 
United Kingdom, but made it clear that his 
visit was to discuss the future procedure of 
the European Court of Human Rights fol- 
lowing the entry into force of Protocol 11 
which will merge the Court and the 
Commission into a single permanent 
Court; the method by which judges are 
appointed: and how the ‘margin of appre- 
ciation’ should he applied in the future. 

He said it was “essential that the Court's 
proceduies should enable the issues relat- 
ing to the "margin of appreciation" to be 
proper ly considered. 

‘As the Court itself has recognised, times 
change and moral values, traditions and 
opinions on what is right can vary from 
time to time and from place to place, yet 
remain consistent with the standards 
enshrined in the Convention. It is impor- 
tant that the procedures of the Court 
should enable it to give proper weight to 
laws passed by the Parliaments of democra- 
tic countries, and to recognise the fact that j 
because the legal authorities in member j 
states have continuous contact with what j 
the Court has described as the “vital forces" 
ot those countries, they are best placed to 

determine moral and social issues in accor- 
dance with regional and national percep- J 


TWt W 

xmt the day having tuchA fhs • ,,, 

embers of the Court and the C<»« 
iirh h‘ d revealed that there vw. 
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common ground, that the desire for 
improvement in the way the human rights 
convention machinery was constituted was 
shared, and that there was genuine and wel- 
come concern to get procedures right so 
that the new merged Court and 
Commission would command the interna- 
tional respect it deserved. 

Source: Lord Chancellor’s Department 
press release, 25 November 1996. 


NORTHERN IRELAND ARMS 
DECOMMISSIONING BILL 

The Northern Ireland Arms 
Decommissioning Bill was published on 29 
November. The Secretary of State, Sir 
Patrick Mayhew, described the Bill as an 
important confidence-building measure. 
Not only would it build the confidence of 
those decommissioning their weapons but 
also the confidence of the public at large 
that weapons were being taken out of the 
political equation.’ 

The Bill, which would make provision 
connected with Northern Ireland about the 
decommissioning of arms and explosives, 
rellects and gives effect to the Report of the 
International Body on decommissioning 
which was chaired by Senator George 
Mitchell. 

The Bill would allow anyone who, acting 
in accordance with a decommissioning 
scheme, wished to hand in any arms or 
explosives to do so without risk of prosecu- 
tion for being in possession of those arms 
or explosives. If would also provide that 
anything handed in could not be used in 
evidence and could not, except in certain 
circumstances, be forensically tested. The 
whole process being overseen by an inde- 
pendent Commission established by agree- 

Went between the British and Irish 

Governments. 

‘ Sir Patrick said ‘The Government is keen 
? have the legislation enacted as soon as 
Sssible. It would provide the immunities 
, om prosecution and prohibition from 


forensic testing which are deemed neces- 
sary to instil confidence in those who might 
wish to decommission their weaponry.’ 

The main provisions of the Bill are: 

- to make provision in respect of 
decommissioning schemes to apply to arms 
in Northern Ireland, England and Wales 
and Scotland: 

- a time limit within which tilings can be 
handed in under a decommissioning 
scheme and thus take advantage of the 
amnesty under the Bill; 

- an amnesty from prosecution in respect 
of certain (many possession-related) 
offences listed in the Schedule. 7'he 
amnesty would be available only to those 
acting in accordance with a 
decommissioning scheme. It is intended to 
protect those who commit offences through 
their participation in decommissioning and 
is not a general amnesty for terrorist-related 
offences; 

- a limitation on the use in evidence of 
things decommissioned or information 
obtained as a result of the decommissioning 
process; 

- a prohibition, except in certain circum- 
stances, on the forensic testing of decom- 
missioned articles; 

- the definition of an independent 
Commission to facilitate the 
decommissioning of firearms, ammunition 
and explosives and a power to confer upon 
the Commission appropriate legal status, 
immunities and privileges. 

Source: Northern Ireland Office statement. 
29 November 1996. 

EUROPOL CONVENTION 
The Home Secretary, Mr Michael Howard, 
announced on 10 December that Britain 
was leading the way by being the first to rat- 
ify the Europol convention against interna- 
tional crime. 

Britain has been in the lead in pressing 
for EuroDol - a Fnmnran law enforcement 
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release of prisoners in Northern Ireland 
under the Northern Ireland (Remission of 
Sentences) Act 1995, security force rede- 
ployments, a review of emergency legisla- 
tion and others. If the threat reduces again, 
the opportunity for further confidence- 
huilding measures returns. But confidence- 
building is a two-way street. Support for the 
use of violenc e is incompatible with partici- 
pation in tin* democratic process. An end to 
punishment beatings and other paramili- 
tary activities, including surveillance and 
targeting, would demonstrate real commit- 
ment to peaceful methods and help build 
trust. 

‘The opportunity for progress lias never 
been greater. The process of peace and rec- 
onciliation has received valuable economic 
support from the United States, the 
European Union and through the 
International Fund. The negotiations are 
widely supported internationally and bene- 
fit from independent chairmen from the 
USA, Canada and Finland. They also have 
the overwhelming support of the people 
throughout these islands. They want them 
to take place in a peaceful environment, 
free of all violence. That is our aini too." 

Source: Statement by Mr Major, Prime 
Minister's Office, 28 November 1996. 


Shorter Notes 

EUROPEAN COURT OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

The Lord Chancellor visited Strasbourg on 
25 November to discuss with the President 
of the European Court of Human Rights, 
the Secretary-General of the Council of 
Europe, and the President of the European 
Commission of Human Rights, matters of 
mutual concern about the future constitu- 
tion and functioning of the machinery of 

oJorcemtfot Caiwentai 

on Human Rights. 

' * ■ 1 \\ WlV VS 


interests of the UK. The continued support 
of all the European countries which are 
parties to the Convention is essential if the 
system is to survive. 

‘To maintain that support the system 
must work fairly, efficiently and justly. 

‘That is why 1 consider it important that 
when Protocol 1 1 to the Convention is 
implemented, and the Commission and 
Court are combined, its procedures should 
be such not only as to facilitate the work of 
the Court, but also to be demonstrably fair 
to all parties.' 

He welcomed the European Court of 
Human Rights’ decision in favour of the 
Government in the case of Win grove v. the 
United Kingdom, but made it clear that his 
visit was to discuss the future procedure of 
the European Court of Human Rights fol- 
lowing the entry into liorce of Protocol 11 
which will merge the Court and the 
Commission into a single permanent 
Court; the method by which judges are 
appointed; and how the ‘margin of appre- 
ciation' should he applied in the future. 

He said it was ‘essential that the Court's 
procedures should enable the issues relat- 
ing to the “margin oi appreciation'’ to be 
properly considered. 

‘As the Court itself has recognised, times 
change and moral values, traditions and 
opinions on what is right can vary from 
time to time and from place to place, yet 
remain consistent with the standards 
enshrined in the Convention. It is impor- 
tant that the procedures of the Court 
should enable it to give proper weight to 
laws passed by the Parliaments of democra- 
tic countries, and to recognise the fact that 
because the legal authorities in member 
states have continuous contact with what 
the Court has described as the “vital forces" 
of those countries, they are best placed to 
determine moral and social issues in accor- 
dance with regional and national percep- 


tions. ’ 

The Lord Chancellor said that he had 
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common ground, that the desire for 
improvement in the way the human rights 
convention machinery was constituted was 
shared, and that there was genuine and wel- 
come concern to get procedures right so 
that the new merged Court and 
Commission would command the interna- 
tional respect it deserved. 

Source: Lord Chancellor’s Department 
press release, 25 November 1996. 


NORTHERN IRELAND ARMS 
DECOMMISSIONING BILL 

The Northern Ireland Arms 
Decommissioning Bill was published on 29 
November. The Secretary of State, Sir 
Patrick Mayhew, described the Bill as ‘an 
important confidence-building measure. 
Not only would it build the confidence of 
those decommissioning their weapons but 
also the confidence of the public at large 
that weapons were being taken out of the 
political equation.’ 

The Bill, which would make provision 
connected with Northern Ireland about the 
decommissioning of arms and explosives, 
reflects and gives effect to the Report of the 
International Body on decommissioning 
which was chaired by Senator George 
Mitchell. 

The Bill would allow anyone who, acting 
in accordance with a decommissioning 
scheme, wished to hand in any arms or 
explosives to do so without risk of prosecu- 
tion for being in possession of those arms 
or explosives. It would also provide that 
anything handed in could not be used in 
evidence and could not, except in certain 
circumstances, be forensically tested. The 
whole process being overseen by an inde- 
pendent Commission established by agree- 
ment between the British and Irish 

Governments. 

Sir Patrick said 'The Government is keen 

r f have the legislation enacted as soon as 

«sible. It would provide the immunities 
prosecution and prohibition from 


forensic testing which are deemed neces- 
sary to instil confidence in those who might 
wish to decommission their weaponry.’ 

The main provisions of the Bill are: 

- to make provision in respect of 
decommissioning schemes to apply to arms 
in Northern Ireland, England and Wales 
and Scotland; 

- a time limit within which things can be 
handed in under a decommissioning 
scheme and thus take advantage of the 
amnesty under the Bill; 

- an amnesty from prosecution in respect 
of certain (many possession-related) 
oil'ences listed in the Schedule. The 
amnesty would be available only to those 
acting in accordance with a 
decommissioning scheme. It is intended to 
protect those who commit offences through 
their participation in decommissioning and 
is not a general amnesty for terrorist-related 
offences; 

- a limitation on the use in evidence of 
things decommissioned or information 
obtained as a result of the decommissioning 
process; 

- a prohibition, except in certain circum- 
stances, on the forensic testing of decom- 
missioned articles; 

- the definition of an independent 
Commission to facilitate the 
decommissioning of firearms, ammunition 
and explosives and a power to confer upon 
the Commission appropriate legal status, 
immunities and privileges. 

Source: Northern Ireland Office statement. 
29 November 1996. 

EUROPOL CONVENTION 

The Home Secretary, Mr Michael Howard, 

announced on 10 December that Britain 

was leading the way by being the first to rat- 
ify the EntopoV convention against interna- 
tional crime. 

Britain has been in the l ™ (l i ,ress, "<f 
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organisation for the exchange and analysis 
of crime intelligence making it much hard- 
er for inntemational criminals to operate. 

Mr Howard said: ‘The UK is in the fore- 
front of fighting international crime. Our 
action today in ratifying this crucial 
Convention proves our commitment to the 
development of Europol. 

‘F.uropol is an excellent example of how 
inter-governmental co-operation can tackle 
crucial issues which effect all Member 
States. 

‘International crime knows no borders. 
The development of a pan-European 
response to this must be a priority for all 
Member States. 

‘F.uropol will be an important part of this 
response, adding real value to existing ways 
of exchanging information. We must make 
it as difficult as possible for international 
criminals to operate. 

‘If criminals cross a border in Europe 
they should know that they can still be 
caught. With organisations like F.uropol 
there will be nowhere for them to hide. 

‘I hope that other Member States will be 
able to follow Britain’s example and ratify' 


the Convention as soon as possible. It is cru 
cial that we all act quickly.’ 

The Heads of Government agreed tin 
Europol Convention at Cannes in Junt 
1995. The Convention must now be ratifiec 
by all Member States before Europol car 
start analysing criminal intelligence, cen 

trally. 

When established, Europol’s initial remi 
will cover drug trafficking; trafficking ir 
nuclear and radioactive substances; illega 
immigrant smuggling; motor vehicle crirm 
and trafficking in human beings. 

Terrorism will be part of the organisa 
(ion’s remit within two years of the 
Convention’s coming into force. At the dis 
cretion of the Council of Ministers, Europo 
may take on a wide range of other forms o 
serious organised crime. 

Once the convention is in force, Europo 
will ultimately be accountable to tht 
Ministers of the Justice and Home Affair; 
council. These ministers are accountable u 
their national Parliaments. 

Source: Horae Office press release, 1( 
December 1996. 



External Affairs and Defence 


Biological Weapons 
Convention 

The Foreign Office Minister, Mr David 
Davis, made a speech at the Biological 
Weapons Convention on 26 November. 

He said that the UK ‘has consistentJy 
taken a close interest in the Biological 
Weapons [BW] Convention - indeed it was 
the UK that first proposed a separate 
Convention on biological weapons back in 
the 1960s. We have - and are continuing to 
- play a key role in efforts to strengthen the 
Convention by establishing an effective ver- 
ification regime. And we now have the hon- 
our, through you, to chair this important 
Review Conference. 

‘I should say at the outset that as a mem- 
ber state of the European Union, we fully 
endorse the statement delivered on 25 
November by my Irish colleague, on the 
Union’s behalf.’ 

Since the 1991 Review Conference there 

had been mayor advances in international 
multilateral arms control and of the non- 
proliferation of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction, with the Chemical Weapons 
Convention being signed in 1993 . ‘ The 
Jnked Kingdom ratified the Convention 
rlier this year, and would urge those 
tes who have not yet done so to ratify 
,ore Enti 7 into Force at the end of April. 
jWe have also seen, in the last two years, 

- indefinite extension of the Non- 
filiferation Treaty, which remains the cor- 
,'Tstone °f efforts to prevent the prolifera- 
n of nuclear weapons; and. iiwt a 


months ago, the opening for signature of 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

These are all welcome and momentous 
achievements.’ 

The Biological Weapons Convention ‘is a 
Convention which bans an entire class of 
weapons, but it lacks any effective means of 
enforcing its prohibitions. For years, this 
major gap lay largely unremarked.’ 

Now, however, we know ’thanks to the 
UN Special Commission’s painstaking 
work, that thousands of Coalition troops, as 
well as neighbouring civilian populations, 
were at real risk from Saddam Hussein’s 
extensive offensive biological weapons pro- 
gramme during the Gulf War. 

‘The UN Special Commission has still to 
get to the bottom of the extent of this 
threat; and to satisfy itself ihat the risks of it 
re-emerging have been effectively con- 
tained. The United Kingdom strongly sup- 
ports the Special Commission's continuing 
efforts to do so, and welcomes its progress 
report lo this Conference. 

‘The existence of a massive offensive bio- 
logical weapons programme conducted ille- 
gally for years in the Soviet Union has also 
recently come to light. The United 
Kingdom, with the United States, continues 
to work with Russia to re-establish confi- 
dence following President Veltsin’s admis- 
sion that this programme had existed and 
the 1992 Joint Statement. 

‘Over this same period, the advantages of 
biological weapons to the proliferator have 

become more evident. Widely considered 

*■- — . — — 
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destruction, biological weapons are in theo- 
ry concoc table from materials and equip- 
ment in common use in even the most basic 
brewing and pharmaceutical industries; yet 
they also have the potential to devastate 
combat troops, civilians, animals and crops. 
They can be delivered without complex 
weapons systems. And there is no doubt 
that the rapid development of biotechnolo- 
gy and genetic engineering in recent years - 
welcome though this is - has a bearing on 
the potential risk of biological weapons pro 
lifei ation." A UK paper highlighted some of 
these advances, in microbiology, biochem- 
istry and immunology. ‘This knowledge, 
these advances, are being explored, devel- 
oped and harnessed for the benefit of 
mankind - and must be universally wel- 
comed for that. 

'But we must recognise, too, that these 
advances could be misused . , . The United 
Kingdom continues firmly to believe that 
the Convention fully covers all microbial, 
other biological agents and toxins, whether 
naturally occurring or not, including any 
resulting from the application of genetic 
modifications or other technologies. We 
look to this Conference unequivocally to 
reaffirm that view.’ 

A simple ban was not enough. The BW' 
Convention ‘needs systematic and reliable 
mechanisms to detect, and hence deter, 
proliferators - if it is to be fully effective." 
This task was being undertaken. Just as ‘the 
uniquely destructive potential of biological 
weapons makes tackling the threat an 
urgenl priority, so the unique nature of 
these weapons has made the task of doing 
so particularly difficult. Principal among 
these difficulties is the dual-use nature of 
BW agents, materials and equipment. This 
presents problems of determining what is 
and is not prohibited activity; and whether 
or not disease outbreaks are of natural ori- 
gin. 

‘We are also faced with the difficulty of 
devising a verificadon regime which is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and intrusive so as to 
be effective, without however hampering 
■ L - •*«“ of mirroorMni«ni'' and access to 


biotechnology for legitimate peaceful pur 
poses - in which we ail have a strong inter 
est. 

‘ But these difficulties should not be seen 
as insuperable obstacles. They are, rather 
challenges to the negotiators. 

‘As many here are aware, the United 
Kingdom is proud to have taken a leading 
role in efforts to create this regime since 
work began in 1991. That is why I am here 
today; why we are chairing the Conference: 
why we have led work on compliance mea- 
sures in the Ad Hoc Group over the last two 
years; and why we have pioneered practical 
work with industry to demonstrate the fea 
sibility of verification.’ 

Progress had been made. ‘The readiness 
of so many State Parties to get involved in 
the detailed work has been important and 
constructive. W'e are conscious that much 
remains to be done. But it is clear that after 
two years of initial discussions, a consensus 
is emerging around the basic shape of a 
credible compliance regime’ which would 
‘effectively monitor activity at relevant sites 
through a comprehensive system of decla- 
rations; and is able to investigate, speedily 
and effectively, both sites and incidents 
which have given rise to concerns about 
possible offensive BW activity.’ 

It was not necessary ‘to wait for the fifth 
Review Conference to complete this work. 
Nor should we. We believe this urgent work 
can be completed, with the right political 
will on the part of all States Parties, within 
the next two years.’ 

It was important to send a strong message 
to the world. ‘That the 1972 Convention 
remains the unequivocal and comprehen- 
sive ban on Biological Weapons. But that 
recent history has proved that a ban alone 
is not enough. That the overwhelming 
majority of States Parties believe that 
strengthening the Convention is both nec- 
essary and possible; and that we are all 
determined to work to achieve this as quick- 
ly as possible. The Review Conference can 
help to make this a reality by expressing 
States Parties’ political commitment to the 
coal of a nrotocol to the Convention, *»nd 
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to completing work on this in the next two 
years. ’ 

The conference ‘would be Failing in its 
duty if it did not do all it could to ensure 
that - well before the millenium - there is in 
place a verification system which will con- 
solidate and strengthen the 1972 
Convention’s total ban on biological 
weapons; and thereby ensure that it is 
extremely difficult for any proliferator to 
contemplate developing or maintaining in 
his arsenals these potentially most horrify- 
ing of weapons. 

‘We can only count ourselves extremely 
fortunate that the Biological Weapons pro- 
grammes which were developed in violation 
of this Convention have not been used. 
Time for trusting to lurk has run out. The 
responsibility is ours.’ 

Source: Speech by Mr Davis to the 
Biological Weapons Convention, Geneva, 
26 November 1996. 


OSCE Summit 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, made a 
speech at the Organisation for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe Summit in Lisbon 
on 2 December. 

Mr Major said that ‘when we met two 
vears ago in Budapest, what I described then 
as the unhappy realities of the situation in 
Bosnia overshadowed proceedings, casting 
doubt on our ability to work together, to put 
an end to conflict in Europe. Now the fight- 
ing has stopped. The Parties have signed the 
> Peace Agreement and they are implement- 
■ ing it. Elections have been held. There is a 
\ real prospect of lasting peace and of 
i rebuilding civil society based on the OSCE 
j principles. Our objective should be to 
’■ secure respect for these principles through- 
• out the territory of the former Yugoslavia. 

‘I regret very much that today I must 
draw attention to the unhappy realities of 
„ the situation in Belarus. I appeal to 
i President Lukashenko to draw back from 
the path to dictatorship and to respect the 


principles of democracy, human rights and 
the rule of law which should bind us togeth- 
er in this organisation. 

‘The work of the Mission in Bosnia 
in supervising the preparation and conduct 
of elections under such difficult 
conditions was remarkable. The UK played 
a full part providing . finance and 
qualified people to support Ambassador 
Frowick. I look forward to welcoming many 
of you in London later this week when we 
shall work out how in 1997 the internation- 
al community can help the parties to fulfil 
their obligations under the Peace 
Agreement. 

‘I should like to pay tribute to 
Switzerland, and particularly to our 
Chairman in Office, Flavio Cotti. Without 
Swiss generosity, efficiency and leadership 
this year, the OSCE would not have 
achieved what it did in Bosnia or indeed in 
many other places. We look forward to 
working with Hclveg Petersen next year. 1 
am confident that, under Danish leader- 
ship, the OSCE will make good progress 
towards its objectives. 

‘The implementation of peace in Bosnia 
is the obvious example of a new co-opera- 
tive approach to security. NATO fNorth 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation] is playing a 
leading part in the Peace Implementation 
Force. The Council of Europe is involved 
through the incorporation of the European 
Human Rights Convention in the new 
Bosnian Constitution. The UN [United 
Nations] is assisting the return of refugees 
and displaced persons. The EU [European 
Union], the Council of Europe and the 
International Financial Institutions are con- 
tributing to reconstruction and the rehabil- 
itation of civil society. 

‘Conflicts are news. So too are disagree- 
ments between friends and partners. But as 
a rule, successful conflict prevention is not 
news. Nonetheless, at this Summit we can 
confirm real achievements since Budapest: 

- in solving crises in Bosnia and elsewhere; 

- in defining how organisations can work 
co-operatively to promote the security of all; 
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- and, perhaps most important, in 
demonstrating that the OSCE is a genuinely 
useful organisation which contributes to 
the security of alt its members. A key 
purpose of summits is to draw attention to 
our support for the OSCE’s preventative 
diplomacy. This means not only affirming, 
as a general principle, that security must be 
built on genuine respect for human rights, 
but also highlighting specifically our 
support for the High Commissioner on 
National Minorities, the long-term 
missions, the Office for Democratic 
Institutions and Human Rights, the OSCE 
Parliamentary Assembly and of course tiie 
Chairman in Office. 

‘Agreement on the Treaty to reduce con- 
ventional forces increased our confidence, 
and our security at a time when Europe was 
still divided. 1 regard the negotiations that 
lie ahead to adapt the CFE [Conventional 
Forces in Europe] Treaty as a vital part of 
our common effort now to maintain peace 
and stability and build confidence in an 
undivided Europe. 

‘The OSCE is of course not alone. One 
can ask if there are not too many organisa- 
tions . . . We should, I believe, be grateful to 
Russia for asking this question at Budapest. 
Our response was to decide to start work on 
a Security Model for the 21st century. 
Together with our partners in the 
European Union and NATO, wc came to 
four conclusions: 

- every organisation to which we belong 
had contributed to a more secure Europe; 

- each organisation was adapting itself to 
new tasks, consistent with its original 
mandate; 

- although each organisation had its own 
rules and specific characteristics, all 
subscribe to the principles of the UN 
Charter and the OSCE; 

- the key principle for the future should be 
what we have called a common concept for 
the development of co-operation between 
mutually reinforcing security institutions: all 
working together to achieve common goals. 


‘The organisations that have served us 
well since 1945 have shown that they can 
adapt to the revolutionary changes which 
have taken place in Europe since 1989. 
Several are taking in new members. For 
example Albania, Croatia, Latvia, 
Macedonia, Moldova, Russia and Ukraine 
have joined the Council of Europe since we 
met in Budapest. But what of the OSCE 
itself? I believe in a strong OSCE, able in 
practice to operate effectively. I also believe 
that its flexibility is a particular strength 
and thus a key to its ability to contribute to 
security and co-operation in Europe ... It is 
not only a question of flexibility, but also of 
equality. All member states, including the 
smallest, have the right to be heard, to pro- 
vide early warning of trouble ahead and to 
use the OSCE’s considerable possibilities in 
dealing with it. 

‘Our Summit offers the opportunity 
to agree a simple criterion for OSCE 
actions in the next century. They will 
be right if they promote its increased effec- 
tiveness in preventing, managing and 
resolving conflict. The decisions that lie 
ahead of us would be consistent with that. 
And if we observe this criterion consistently, 
wc shall be laying the foundations for a 
secure and peaceful Europe in the 21st 
century.’ 

Source: Intervention speech by Mr Major, 
Lisbon , 2 December 1996. 

Conference results 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, gave a press conference at the sum- 
mit on 2 December. 

He said it was ‘taking place at a very cru- 
cial moment in the extraordinary history of 
Europe over the last ten, fifteen years. We 
have seen the collapse of the totalitarian 
systems and the emergence of democratic 
institutions, market economies, throughout 
Europe. Much of the transition has already 
occurred, but there are still many areas of 
fragility and tension within the European 
land mass. Therefore the OSCE has a par- 
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ticular contribution to make in this respect 
because it remains the only body that covers 
all the countries of Europe, as well as hav- 
ing the invaluable involvement of the 
United States. 

cm 

“There are a number of components to this 
conference. Firstly, we have already 
achieved what we have set out to achieve, 
and that is to provide the basis lor next 
year’s negotiations on the CFE. We have 
now reached an agreement defining the 
scope and the parameters of the CFfc.’s rene- 
gotiation. Thai is important in its own right, 
but it is also important against the back- 
ground of the other changes likely to take 
place in Europe over the next two or three 
years, including the question of of NATO 
enlargement and matters of that kind. 

I'm rofmin senmly slmrlure 
‘Secondly, we have the work on building a 
new security model for the 21st century. 
All the member states are agreed that, the 
security of Europe is indivisible, and the 
model that is constructed must reflect 
that fact.' There had been different sugges- 
tions on this; 'our Russian colleagues, for 
example’, suggested that OSCE should be 
‘at the apex of a pyramid with an over-arch- 
ing responsibility for all of European secu- 
; tily structures. That was seen by most other 
,j countries not to be exactly the light way 
ii forward. We recognise the important con- 
tribution of OSCE but something slightly 
l more flexible is needed, which sees OSCE 

( and the other institutions all playing a 
part in the indivisible European security 
structure. 

1 llosnia 

1 ‘The third area I draw attention to is 
a Bosnia. That has been very important, not 
1 only as an example of a potential threat to 
,a European security as a whole, hut also as an 
I example of NAJD and Russian troops work- 
■M mg together in a peace-keeping role. The 
m OSCE has also had an important contribu- 


tion in the reconstruction of Bosnia: elec- 
tion monitoring, human rights, arms con- 
trol, and die municipal elections next year. 

‘Finally, the OSCE has an important role 
for settling inter-ethnic disputes. We have 
seen, whether in Ngorno-Karabakh or else- 
where in Europe, how local difficulties can 
sometimes have repercussions on a much 
wider front. It is crucially important that a 
framework should exist to help resolve 
these difficulties. 

‘So a lot of important work is being done. 
I believe that the presence of so many 
senior Heads of Government, Heads of 
State, from throughout Europe is ati indi- 
cator of the seriousness with which these 
matters are being addressed.' 

Russia and NATO 

Asked about Russia and the expansion of 
NATO, Mi Rifkind said ‘we welcome the 
fact that Mr Chernomyrdin and other 
Russian leaders have said that they neither 
have a veto on enlargement, nor do they 
expect to have one. But the question of 
NATO membership must he for NATO and 
for any applicant countries to decide. We 
recognise that the security of Europe is 
indivisible and therefore the question of 
enlargement should not he seen in isola- 
tion. What is needed is a tripartite strategy: 
the enlargement of NATO; the develop 
ment of a strategic relationship between 
Russia and NA TO; and also a propet recog- 
nition of the security interests of those 
countries that are not applying to join 
NATO, or may not he able to join NATO, 
such as Ukraine. I think the negotiations on 
CFE are important in this context, because 
arms control is a crucial component of 
security. I think Partnership for Peace is 
another component. We now have virtually 
everyone in Europe working together - 
NATO forces and non-NATO forces - and 
I believe that the precedent of Russian 
and NATO troops working in Bosnia is 
something that needs to be followed else- 
where, so that it becomes a habit and not an 
exception.’ 
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Serbia 

Asked about Carl Bildt’s statement that 
Serbia must adopt some radical democratic 
changes. Mr Kifkind said he strongly 
endorsed this and ‘very strongly endorse the 
view that we wish to see democratic devel- 
opments in Serbia. I believe that the people 
of Serbia, and 1 hope the government of 
Serbia, wish to become a full member of the 
European family of nations. The European 
family of nations is a democratic family, it is 
a family that respects democratic institu- 
tions, that respects elections, that does not 
seek to nullify free expressions of choice. I 
believe therefore it is important that the 
Serbian government of President Milosevic 
should act according to the principles, poli- 
cies, arid traditions of the wider Europe, of 
which Serhia is an important part.’ 

Source: Press conference by Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, OSCE Summit, Lisbon, 2 
December 1996. 


Bosnia Peace Conference 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, 
opened the London Peace Implementation 
Conference on Bosnia at Lancaster House, 
London on 4 December. 

He welcomed the 56 delegations to the 
Peace Implementation Council and said 
that ‘When we last met here in Lancaster 
House a year ago - for the first ever session 
of the Peace Implementation Council - the 
conflict in Bosnia had just ended. It had 
claimed over 200,000 lives; and it had 
forced more than two million people to flee 
their homes.’ One year later: 

the guns have stayed silent. The armies 
have disengaged and have returned to bar- 
racks. Heavy weapons have been pul in can- 
tonments; 

- national, entity and cantonal elections 
have been held; 

- reconstruction has begun, with hundreds 
of millions of dollars spent over the last 
twelve months; 


- a quarter of a million refugees have 
returned to their homes; 

- Sarajevo, for so long a city under siege 
and a symbol of the Bosnian war, has beer, 
transformed; 

- the new Presidency has begun its wort 
and agreement has been reached on the 
structure of the Council of Ministers.’ 

'This is a substantial record. It would be 
easy to claim that we should have done bel- 
ter, that more refugees should have 
returned, or that the new central institu- 
tions are not yet working. But that would be 
to undervalue how much has been 
achieved. And it would fail to acknowledge 
the invaluable contributions of so many dif- 
ferent organisations and individuals over 
the last year: 

- the drafters of the Peace Agreement who, 
under American leadership and with 
Contact Group support, drove the 
negotiations to a successful conclusion; 

- the 60.000 strong NATO-led 
implementation force, drawn from over 30 
nations, which represents the biggest such 
effort that NATO has ever undertaken. It 
proved itself a success - and has provided an 
historic turning point in NATO-Russia co- 
operation; 

- the OSCE, which has organised elections 
involving about two million people; 

- the World Bank and the European 
Commission which have together led the 
reconstruction effort; 

- the 1500 plus members of the 
International Police Task Force who have 
been active throughout Bosnia, 
monitoring, training and improving police 
standards; 

- and the UNHCR, who have been taking 
forward the difficult and complex task ot 
refugee return.’ 

‘I should like to pay a particular nibute 
to Carl Bildt who, as High Representative, 
has presided over the civilian side of peace 
implementation with exceptional energy 
and dedication, and formidable political 
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skills. He has cajoled the international com- 
munity and Bosnia's leaders in equal part, 
driving forward the peace process.’ No-one 
‘could have done more than to consolidate 
peace in Bosnia: and we all welcome [his] 
agreement to stay on for a few months into 
1997. 

‘Last month’s meeting in Paris set the 
framework for action to consolidate peace 
in Bosnia over the next two years. Today’s 
conference focuses in on the next 12 
months: 

- on the priorities for Bosnia’s leaders; 

- and on the tasks and commitments of the 
international community. 

‘Just before coming here, 1 was glad to 
have the opportunity of a talk with Bosnia’s 
new Presidency. 1 would like to underline to 
this wider audience a little of what 1 have 
just said privately. None of us at this confer- 
ence underestimate the task you face. You 
are rebuilding a nation, only a few months 
after a bitter war, with the wounds and divi- 
sions not yet healed. But you were elected 
by the Bosnian people as their investment 
in and commitment to a brighter future. 
They have placed their trust in you. They 
want you to help them restore their homes, 
reunite their families and recreate the com- 
munities in which they once lived in peace. 
And they want, above all, to be sure that the 
war which disfigured Bosnia’s past will 
never return. 

‘This is a heavy responsibility. And none 
of it will be easy’, requiring difficult deci- 
sions, compromises and concessions, ‘the 
; statesmanship to put the wider interests of 
\ your people above short-term or factional 
j concerns’, and concentration on substance 
i not protocol. 

j ’Over 50 states and international institu- 
I lions have come to London with one objec- 
‘ tive in mind: to decide how we can best 
; help you in the future. These efforts in 
themselves will not be enough. There has to 
( be a real commitment to peace and recon- 
ciliation within Bosnia.’ 

4 The ‘recent agreement on the structure 
1 of the Council of Ministers represents 


excellent and very welcome progress. I 
know that you are working to nominate 
individuals to their ministerial posts as soon 
as possible. It is hard to over-emphasise the 
importance of your establishing quickly a 
fully-functioning government with which 
the international community can deal. 

‘Economic regeneration also has to be a 
key priority. In 1996, the international com- 
munity took the lead in kick-starting the 
economy of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Dedicated efforts by thousands of technical 
experts, NGOs [non-govemmenial organi- 
sations] and IFOR soldiers have restored 
some of the basic infrastructure.’ 

There ‘is a limit to what the international 
community can do. It is most important 
that next year, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
should accept the primary responsibility for 
your own economic development.’ The 
modest aspirations for ‘jobs and a decent 
standard of living . . . can only be achieved 
by establishing effective institutions and 
sound, market-based economic policies. 

‘But such policies can only work if peo- 
ple, goods and capital move freely through- 
out the country . . . Moreover, without the 
right legal framework, the inward invest- 
ment so crucial to economic recovery will 
tend to stay away. The international finan- 
cial institutions' and the international com- 
munity would help aud support, but ‘we 
look to you to take the lead: 

- to set up the Central Bank; 

- to pass the necessary legislation; 

- and to recognise that in today’s open 
trading environment, economic co- 
operation is not an option but a necessity. 

‘We look forward to 1997 also being the 
year in which large numbers of refugees 
start to return. In 1996, we achieved a 
great deal for those already living in Bosnia. 
But there are hundreds of thousands more 
in neighbouring stales or further afield, 
who want to return but are unable to do so.’ 
For them, ‘we need a comprehensive 
approach, which recognises the linkages 
between the various refugee groups in the 



region’ and creates sale conditions to 
return to, involving: 

full respect for human rights; 

— police forces working within inter- 
national democratic policing standards; 

— and genuine freedom of movement. One 
year on from the signature of the Peace 
Agreement, ordinary Bosnians are stiil 
afraid to cross the line between the two 
entities. This cannot continue. 

‘1 will identify one further priority among 
the many for 1997. This is full implementa- 
tion of the arms control commitments in 
the Peace Agreement, within the agreed 
deadlines. The achievement of a sensible 
balance in armaments in the region is self- 
evidently necessary for future peace and 
security. Everyone recognises this; that is 
why it was agreed at Dayton. But follow-up 
lias been less than whole-hearted. This can- 
not he allowed to slip. The international 
community is determined to maintain pres- 
sute on this issue until we have achieved 
out objectives.’ 

The aim of the London conference was 
‘to have a detailed debate on all aspects of 
peace implementation, drawing on the 
extensive expertise of those around this 
table.' Within the framework of the Peace 
Agreement, ‘we shall he looking for a series 
of detailed political undertakings from 
Bosnia's leaders.' Representatives at the 
conference should be ‘ready to make com- 
mitments on areas within Entity compe- 
tence. The international community will in 
turn undertake to provide substantial fur- 
ther help and resources, both human and 
financial. But this international help will be 
conditional on the willingness within 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to implement all 
aspects of the Peace Agreement. 

‘If we can work together to meet these' 
shared goals over the next 12 months, we 
shall have taken a crucial and irreversible 
step towards securing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’s future, as a nation able to 
stand bv itself, and to look after its own 
affairs.’ 


The European Union’s support for the 
peace process was key, ‘because Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’s destiny lies in Europe. All of 
us look forward to the clay when Bosnia and 
Herzegovina can take its place in European 
structures and institutions as a successful 
independent nation based upon the princi- 
ples and values that we all support. Much 
must happen before this’ but a successful 
conference built on over the next 12 
months would provide ‘solid foundations 
for a peaceful and prosperous future for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.' 

Source; Speech by Mr Major at Lancaster 
House. London, on i December 199b. 

Foreign Secretary’s press conference 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, gave' a press conference at the end 
ol the first day. He said that this had all 
‘been cxtiemciy realistic, noting, and obvi- 
ously welcoming, the improvements there 
have been, but recognising that there are 
also very big challenges still to be resolved 
and a lot of work still to be done,' 

There ‘was a lot of realism that on the 
civilian reconstruction side there is not yet 
hard evidence of a real political will by the 
Bosnian parties to work closely together to 
rebuild their country. There were some 
small steps in that direction, bur ihe neces- 
sity remains for pressure from the interna- 
tional community. Thai is why one of (he 
major themes of this conference is the con- 
ditionality; that the international communi- 
ty is willing to continue to help, but only if 
il is clear that the Bosnian parties them- 
selves are willing to respond. 

‘On specific issues that were discussed 
today, I think one of the most important 
was the continuation and enhancement of 
the mandate for the International Police 
Task ForceT IP IF]. This is,not only extend- 
ed for a further year, but is also going to 
enlarge the scope of its activities. I particu- 
larly welcome the proposal to extend its 
mandate to enable the IPTF to investigate 
human rights abuses by local police.’ 
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On arms control, ‘the parties have reaf- 
firmed their obligations under the arms 
control agreement to move quickly to 
destroy excess weapons and to set up a com- 
prehensive verification regime. We also 
were informed by the three members of the 
Bosnian Presidency that they have now 
agreed upon the distribution of portfolios 
between the three communities for the new 
Council of Ministers. They have not decid- 
ed who will occupy each post, but the con- 
tributions made by each of the entities to 
the Council of Ministers. That is an impor- 
tant step forward. 

'Tomorrow morning the main themes 
will be on economic reconstruction, human 
rights and related matters of that kind.’ 

Asked about arms control, Mr Rifkind 
said that ‘there has been some compliance. 
There have been a number of important 
and welcome developments, but 1 agree 
with you it has not been adequate and that 
goes to the heart of the point I made earli- 
er, the conditionality point. Anns control is 
part of the Dayton Accord. We need to have 
more effective artns control, not just by the 
Bosnian parties themselves, hut on a wider 
regional basis.’ 

On the measures that the Steering Boar d 
agreed it would consider if the Bosnian par- 
ties do not comply with the Dayton 
Agreement, he said these came back ‘to the 
question of conditionality. The Bosnia- 
I lerzegovina government - the Presidency 
r epresenting all three communities’ wanted 
a continuing military presence, 1PTF and 
major economic help. ‘The willingness to 
respond to these various requests is not 
unconditional, and that is precisely the area 
in which maximum pressure can be 
brought.’ 

Source: Press conference by Mr Rifkind, 
I-ondon Peace Implementation 
Conference, 4 December 1996. 

Official Summary of Conclusions 

The future of Bosnia and Herzegovina is as 
an independent and democratic state with- 
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in internationally recognised borders, with 
guaranteed human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, and with a restructured 
market-oriented economy, a commitment 
to free trade, strong economic and political 
relations with its neighbours, and develop- 
ing links with the European Union.’ The 
Peace Implementation Council ‘reaffirms 
its commitment to these objectives, to be 
achieved through full implementation of 
the Genera] Framework Agreement for 
Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina and its 
Annexes (the ‘Peace Agreement’).' In the 
past year: 

- peace has taken root: in 1996, no Bosnian 
has died in military conflict; 

- elections have been held, with the 
participation of 2.4 million citizens; 

- barriers to freedom of movement have 
begun to be dismantled; 

- the establishment of the new multi-ethnic 
common institutions, most recently the 
setting up of the Council of Ministers, has 
begun; 

- reconstruction is underway. 

‘The next stage is to build upon the 
achievements of the past twelve months’ 
with ‘the full commitment of all the leaders 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina and its two 
Entities (Federation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Republika Srpska). There 
are important areas of the Peace 
Agreement where little progress has been 
made. Of the 2.1 million citizens who have 
been displaced or become refugees, only 
250,000 have returned. Human rights abus- 
es continue. Progress ‘in reconstruction has 
been hampered by the failure of the 
authorities in Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
provide all the necessary mechanisms and 
structures to maximise the effectiveness of 
the international community's efforts. 
Some of the new common institutions have 
not yet been constituted. Persons indicted 
for war crimes by the International 
Criminal Tribunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia have not been surrendered to 
stand trial in The Hague. Agreed weapons 
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reductions have still not been implement- 
ed. Mines have not been cleared. 

‘While the Peace Implementation 
Council is committed to the peace process, 
responsibility for reconciliation lies with 
the authorities and citizens of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, who must progressively take 
charge of their own affairs. The Council’s 
willingness to devote human and financial 
resources is dependent upon a strength- 
ened commitment from the authorities in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to implementation 
of the Peace Agreement. Specific criteria 
for this conditionality are set out in the 
texts following this summary. The Republic 
of Croatia and the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia, as parties to the Peace 
Agreement and immediate neighbours, 
must continue to work for a peaceful, unit- 
ed and stable Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and for a normal and constructive relation- 
ship between themselves and with Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, including the early estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations. In particu- 
lar the Council expects hill co-operation 
from them on regional stabilisation, 
human rights, indicted persons and 
refugee return. 

‘Following the development in Paris on 
14 November 1996 ol guiding principles for 
the two-year civilian consolidation plan, the 
Peace Implementation Council’ approved 
at this conference an Action Plan for the 
coming twelve months with provisions for: 

- regional stabilisation; 

- human rights; 

- war crimes; 

- democratisation; 

- creating and maintaining conditions to 
encourage the return of refugees and 
displaced persons to places of their choice 
in either of the two Entities; 

- creating urgently an integrated strategy 
and a task force to secure full compliance 
with the freedom of movement 
requirements of the Peace Agreement; 

- holding municipal elections by summer 
1997, supervised by the OSCE and 


including full participation by opposition 
parties and equitable access to mass media; 

- improving the effectiveness of the IPTF 
by allowing it to investigate or assist with 
investigations into allegations of 
misconduct by police and to propose the 
sanctioning of offenders; 

- ensuring police reform and providing 
material and financial support conditional 
upon implementation of democratic 
policing principles and co-operation 
with the IPTF; obtaining additional 
resources from the international 
community; 

- constructing a market economy based on 
resperL for free market and open trading 
principles; 

- insisting on continued linkage between 
the provision of reconstruction assistance 
and the authorities’ commitment to 
implementation of the Peace Agreement; 

- ensuring that the Central Bank is 
operational by early 1997; 

- ensuring that (he authorities commit 
resources, waive taxation on humanitarian 
assistance and co-operate in mine clearing 
by providing complete information to the 
United Nations Mine Action Centre; 
implementing as soon as possible in 1997 an 
effective and extensive civilian mine 
clearing operation; 

- adoption of legislation and other 
measures to encourage tolerance and 
equality and to secure basic rights; adoption 
of a Bosnia and Herzegovina (lag and 
symbols; agreement on all Ambassadors 
representing Bosnia and Herzegovina; 

- developing a media regulatory framework 
consistent with OSCE standards enabling 
broadcasters to operate free of arbitrary 
interference; 

- restoring and transforming educational 
systems into ones which are open and non 
discriminatory, teach democratic values ant 
respect for human rights and recognise ant 
respect the cultural heritage of all tin 
peoples of Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
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- re-commitment of the authorities in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to unequivocal 
support for the arbitration of the Brcko 
Area and the Tribunal process, and to 
full implementation of the arbitration 
decision; 

- adoption of a customs law and a customs 
tariff law, co-ordination of customs 
procedures and administration between the 
Entities and removal of internal barriers to 
trade; facilitation of external trade through 
establishment of border crossing points 
along the entire state border line where 
appropriate, 

‘The authorities in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina acknowledge their individual 
responsibilities to fulfil their obligations, 
and accept that any failure to do so by anoth- 
er party does not release them from these 
obligations. 

‘The Peace Implementation Council, 
recognising Bosnia and Herzegovina’s wish 
for a close relationship with the European 
Union, welcomes the European 
Commission's intention to consider propos- 
ing a contractual relationship between the 
European Union and Bosnia and 
I ler/.egovina. 

‘The Council also confirms the continua- 
tion of the mandate of the High 
Representative, with reinforced co-ordina- 
; tion structures, including in the field of 
icconstruction. 

t. 

‘A further meeting of the Peace 
Implementation Council will he held 
l towards the end of 1997, with a review at 
5 mid-term. 

1 ‘Recognising the fundamental impor- 
tance of a secure environment to the task of 
civilian implementation during 1997, the 
Council, including the authorities in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, welcomes the decision 
made in principle by NATO members, in co- 
r, operation with other states participating in 
IFOR, to provide a smaller multinational sta- 
! hilisation force (SFOR) in 1997 under the 
: same robust rules of engagement as IFOR. 

’ By contributing to a secure environment for 
; the Action Plan set out in these Conclusions, 


SFOR will make a vital contribution to the 
peace process in Bosnia and Herzegovina.’ 

Source; Official Summary of Conclusions of 
the London Peace Implementation 
Conference, Lancaster House, 4-5 
December 1996. 


NATO enlargement 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind, attended the NATO ministerial 
meeting in Brussels on 10 December. 

At a press conference he said that the 
meeting would ‘fix a date for the NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organisation] 
Summit, now likely to take place in Madrid 
next July. That will be an historic occasion 
which will have a number of fundamental 
policy objectives. 

‘First of all, invitations will he issued at 
that summit to a number of countries - at 
this stage no decision has been reached as to 
exactly whom - to begin negotiations for the 
enlargement of NA TO. That is not a unique 
situation, NATO has enlarged on several 
occasions over the years, hut I believe that 
that process will begin the enlargement 
negotiations during the course of next year. 

‘The second requirement will be to iden- 
tify a proper relationship between NATO 
and a wider group of countries. There is a 
specific new proposal under consideration 
at the present lime. That is the suggestion 
ol subsuming the Partnership for Peace and 
die NACC [North Atlantic Co-operation 
Council] structure into a new Atlantic 
Partnership Council. It is a proposal which 
we have examined and we believe it to be 
sensible and desirable. I think the single 
most important aspect of this change, if it is 
implemented, will be not only to simplify 
the arrangements but also to include the 
partner countries more in the decision- 
making process. At the moment with 
Partnership for Peace we have an initiative, 
which essentially is a NATO initiative, 
offered to others, which they have to a large 
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extent accepted. The Atlantic Partnership 
Council has more of the structure of a joint 
operation, a joint initiative, which we hope 
will emerge from this particular meeting. 

‘The third dimension is the need for 
NATO to continue to develop its relation- 
ship with Russia. Mr Primakov will be here 
tomorrow. The relationship with Russia is 
not simply a consequence of enlargement, 
it is something which is desirable in itself. 
NATO should have a strategic relationship 
with Russia. There is active interest in the 
concept of a charter, or a treaty, between 
Russia and NATO. Russia cannot simply 
have a relationship based on Partnership 
for Peace: its nuclear status, its involvement 
in non-proliferation matters, its other wider 
interests, indicate a strategic relationship. 
That is something on which further work is 
going to be done. 

‘And the fourth ingredient of this period, 
leading up to the summit next year, will be 
the continuing work on NATO adaptation; 
taking into account not only the end of the 
Cold War, but the desire of both France and 
Spain to achieve full military integration 
with NATO. 

‘So this heavy programme of work is all 
part of the overall radical reassessment of 
NATO’s role: ensuring that it continues 
with its primary purpose - the collective 
security of its member states - but also 
makes a more positive contribution than 
before to the overall security of Europe.’ 

In answer to a question about and under- 
taking by NATO not to station nuclear 
weapons on the soil of the successful candi- 
dates, Mr Rifkind said that ‘it won’t be an 
undertaking. It will be a unilateral state- 
ment and there is a very I mportant distinc- 
tion. We are not giving a promise or meet- 
ing a requirement. We are simply saying 
that NATO does not have any intention of 
acting in this way. We are very conscious 
that this is a matter to which Russia attach- 
es importance, and that is why it is timely to 
make the position clear. But it is not sin 
undertaking. An undertaking implies giv- 
ing a commitment in exchange for some 
other benefit. That is not the nature of the 


relationship which we have. NATO cannot 
subordinate its judgement to external con- 
siderations, but it so happens that NATO 
has no desire to act in this way.’ 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Rifkind at the NATO ministerial meeting, 
Brussels, 1 0 December 1 996. 


European Council in 
Dublin 

The Prime Minister, Mr John Major, gave a 
press conference in Dublin on 14 
December about the conclusions of the 
Dublin European Council. 

He said that ‘When you get the conclu- 
sions of the Council, you will see that they 
are shorter than usual. I think that is thor- 
oughly welcome, we have been seeking that 
for some time, and I think it also reflects 
the professionalism of the Irish Presidency. 
1 think it has been a very good Presidency, I 
don’t say that just for the sake of form; it 
has been an extremely good Presidency and 
John Bruton has chaired the last couple of 
days with great skill. 

‘When you get the conclusions you will 
find attached to (hem are also the conclu- 
sions of the EGOFIN report on Economic 
and Monetary Union [EMU], including the 
stability pact. And the conclusions refer to 
the requirement for sustainable and 
durable convergence, and self-evidently 
that is necessary. 

‘If EMU goes ahead, it will be in our 
interests - in or out - that it is based on 
sound finances and that the Euro money 
zone is stable. The stability pact is not a sub- 
stitute for the right economic conditions, 
but it is a way of ensuring that once the 
right economic conditions are obtained, 
that they are sustained for the future. The 
ECOFIN report and the regulations to 
which they refer involve no new policy 
obligations on the United Kingdom. 

‘The conclusions of the last couple of 
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days reaffirm the intentions to take deci- 
sions on the Intergovernmental 
Conference by next June. They do that, but 
they do not pre-empt what any of those con- 
clusions might be. We have long argued 
that the best way to make the European 
Union flourish is not to keep pulling it up 
by its roots to see if it should be re-planted, 
but to build on what already exists, and we 
think the scope for action is already there. 

‘One area I think where that is particu- 
larly true is in the fight against terrorism 
and crime, and the ideas we have put for- 
ward are contained in the conclusions. We 
are keen to develop the role of Europol, 
working side by side with the national 
responsibilities which of course have prima- 
ry responsibility. That of course can only 
truly happen when all the Member States 
have ratified the Europol Convention. We 
have done so, we were the first to do so, and 
the conclusions invite other members to 
follow suit as soon as possible. 

'The programme which we initiated 
some time ago of less legislation, but better 
legislation, is also taken a stage further in 
the conclusions. This year there will have 
been only a dozen legislative proposals 
from the Commission. They have also with- 
drawn a further 50 proposals which have 
now become obsolete for one reason or 
another, and they have extended the 
process of consultation with eight Green 
Papers so far this year. That I think is a wel- 
come development in the way the legisla- 
tion is produced. 

‘In the discussion on employment, 
I circulated a paper on the British employ- 
• ment experience and many of you may have 
I spotted a speech by M. Juppe recently in 
| which he acknowledged the success in the 

{ United Kingdom in generating jobs and 
growth, and that approach is reflected in the 
declaration that you will see on employment. 
l . ‘Finally, I would just like to draw your 
attention to the conclusions on Hong Kong 
■ which the Foreign Secretary discussed at 
. dinner with his colleagues last evening, and 
i I discussed over a separate dinner as well. 
There was very strong support from our 


partners for a peaceful transition and the 
continuance of Hong Kong’s prosperity 
and democratic traditions. And the 
Commission will now be preparing an ini- 
tiative to intensify the links that the 
European Union has with Hong Kong.’ 

Asked about the possible communau- 
tairisation of the Schengen Agreement on 
border controls, Mr Major said that he 
would ‘consider very carefully any proposal 
put to me during the Intergovernmental 
Conference. What is self-evident is that our 
border controls are not going to be 
changed; not just because we are being 
stubborn and difficult, but we have a 
wholly different tradition to most of our 
continental partners and different 
circumstances. We have a common land 
border with the Republic of Ireland, and 
that has existed a good deal longer 
than Schengen, and is at least as 
open, if not more open, than any of their 
borders. But the rest of our partners have a 
continuous land mass in Europe; we don’t, 
we are an island, we have a different cir- 
cumstance. They have a long tradition and 
acceptance of identity cards, of police 
papers being readily produced, that we 
don’t have in the United Kingdom. Our 
borders are of special importance to us 
because they are our mechanism lor pro- 
tection against abuse of immigration and 
protection against crime. That is not some- 
thing we are likely to alter.’ 

Asked about British hostility' towards a 
single currency, he said that he was not sure 
‘that public opinion is necessarily more 
hostile in the United Kingdom. I don’t very 
often agree very much with opinion polls, 
but insofar as you can draw anything from 
them, you will find in some other countries 
the disagreement with the concept of a sin- 
gle currency is stronger than it has been 
shown to be in the United Kingdom. 

‘We have a much more adversarial politi- 
cal tradition than most of our European 
partners and the debate on the details and 
the impact of a single currency has been 
established for much longer in the United 
Kingdom than in other countries. The mat- 
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ters that wc were openly debating over the 
last three or four years as far as a single cur- 
rency is concerned have only just begun to 
be debated in the same sort of fashion in 
the countries of many of our European 
partners. 

’Perhaps another difference is that there 
tends, if I may put it this way, to be a politi- 
cal class in some of our European partners’ 
countries and the political class has a broad- 
ly collective view that so far as one can see is 
not necessarily shared by the electors that 
they represent.' 

Source: Press conference given by Mr 
Major, Dublin, 14 December 1996. 

Shorter Notes 

CONTRIBUTION TO BOSNIAN FORCE 

The Defence Secretary, Mr Michael Portillo 
announced on 27 November that in princi- 
ple the UK is prepared to make a contribu- 
tion of some 5,000 ground troops to any 
successor to the Implementation Force 
<lFOR). This will be subject to the outcome 
of the London Conference, to a satisfactory 
military plan being developed by NATO 
and to appropriate contributions from our 
major allies. 

The planned UK contribution to any suc- 
cessor to IFOR wotdd be fully supported by 
a complete infrastructure of logistic services 
and include: 

- An armoured battle group, including a 
squadron of Challenger tanks and 2 medium 
reconnaissance squadrons of Scimitar 
tracked armoured reconnaissance vehicles. 

- An armoured infantry battalion, 
including 3 armoured infantry companies 
of Warrior armoured personnel carriers. 

- An artillery regiment, including 
2 batteries of AS90 155mm self-propelled 
artillery and a battery of 105mm light guns. 

- A field engineer regiment. 

- An aviation squadron, equipped with a 
mix of Lynx and Gazelle helicopters from 


the Army Air Corps and further helicopter 
support from the RAF in the form of 4 
Chinook heavy lift helicopters and from the 
Navy in the form of Sea King helicopter 
support. 

— Harriers available for ('lose Air Support 
and reconnaissance, with additional 
Harriers, Jaguars and Tornados held at their 
bases in the UK and Germany at short notice 
to deploy to theatre if the need arises. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
27 November 1996. 


UAE DEFENCE CO-OPERATION 

The Defence Secretary, Mr Michael 
Portillo, and His Highness Shaik Hamdan 
bin Zayed A1 Nahyan, United Arab Emirates 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, signed 
a Defence Cooperation Accord in Abu 
Dhabi on 28 Novemlwr. The Accord: 

- provides for strengthening military 
co-operation between the UAE and the UK 
in a number of fields, including 
training, the conduct of combined 
exercises, the provision of model' 
defence equipment and related services to 
the U7VE Armed Forces and the 
development of joint military plans and 
military deployment strategies for the 
defence of the UAE’. 

- commits the UK to assist the UAE in 
deterring threats or preventing aggression 
against the UAE and, in the event of such 
aggression taking place, implementing 
appropriate joint military plans. 

- builds upon the 1971 Treaty of 
Friendship with the UAE and the 
longstanding history of defence co- 
operation between the two countries. 

- underlines the UK’s continuing 
commitment to ensure security and stability 
in the Gulf as a region of strategic 
importance to the UK. 

Mr Portillo commented that ‘The signing 
of this Accord is a significant event in our 
defence relationship with the United Arab 
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Emirates. We have a long standing friend- 
ship with the UAE, and I very much hope 
this Accord will allow us to extend defence 
co-operation still further to the benefit of 
both our countries and of the security and 
stability of the Gulf region as a whole.’ 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
28 November 1996. 


BRITAIN TO LEAVE UNIDO 

The Minister for Overseas Development, 
L.ady Chalker, announced to Parliament on 
9 December that Britain intended to leave 
UNIDO, the UN’s Industrial Development 
Organisation. In a written answer to a 
Parliamentary Question from Lord 
Campbell of Alloway, Baroness Chalker said: 

‘We have this week informed the UN 
Secretary-General and the Director-General 
of UNIDO of our intention to withdraw 
from UNIDO from the end of 1997. We will 
review this decision towards the end of next 
vear in the light of progress cm wider UN 
institutional reform.’ 

She said ‘We welcome the improvements 
and internal reforms in UNIDO. We also 
value some ol the work it carries out 
in the field of industrial development. But 
we are no longer convinced of the case for 
a separate institution to undertake this 
work and have therefore concluded that 
there are higher priority uses of our annual 
contribution to UNIDO. This decision 
follows an ODA assessment of UNIDO's 
role and relevance as a development 
agency. 

‘The Government hopes to see institu- 
tional reform of the tasks undertaken 
by UN development agencies in the 
New Year. UNIDO’s activities should be seen 
in a wider development context. One option 
might be to consider merging its functions 
with a more broadly based UN development 
body. A concern over the roles of UN 
Specialised Agencies, including UNIDO, was 
one of the important UN institutional 
reform questions raised by the G7 at the 


Lyon Summit and since followed up with the 
UN Secretary-General by the European 
Union. So far there has been no commit- 
ment by the UN to look broadly at the roles 
of UN development agencies in order to 
remove overlap and duplication in the sys- 
tem. This is disappointing. 

‘Against this background and bearing in 
mind the importance of making the most 
effective use of our Development 
Programme resources, we are informing 
the UN Secretary-General and the UNIDO 
Director-General of Britain’s intention to 
leave UNIDO with effect from December 
1997. The Government’s decision will be 
reviewed towards the end of next year in 
the light of developments on the wider UN 
institutional reform issues to which I have 
referred.’ 

‘As required under UNIDO’s 
Constitution we will pay our final contribu- 
tion in 1997. Ministers will consider in the 
annual resources round the deployment of 
the resources saved thereafter and in so 
doing will pay particular attention to the 
UN's role in development and to progress 
on L T N reform. 

‘This important area of rationalisation 
and improvement in the UN's development 
system is a high priority for this 
Government and one on which we will con- 
tinue to work closely with our EL 1 and other 
partners in order to bring about much- 
needed change and a more effective and 
efficient UN.' 

Source: Overseas Development press 
release, 9 December 1996. 


NEW RESEARCH PROGRAMME INTO 
GULF WAR HEALTH 

A new\ £1.3 million study into health of 
Gulf War veterans was given the go ahead 
on 10 December by the Armed Forces 
Minister, Mr Nicholas Soames. 

In a comprehensive statement to 
Parliament Mr Soames outlined a series of 
measures the Government was taking to try 
to seek more answers to the health prob- 



leins which have been experienced by a 
small number of (in If veterans. 

The new, independent study, to be fund- 
ed by the Ministry of Defence, will be under- 
taken as a result of advice from the Medical 
Research Council. Led by Professor Nicola 
Cherry at Manchester University and Dr 
Patricia Doyle of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, the work 
will be co-ordinated with a major US funded 
epidemiological sLudy being conducted at 
King’s College London. 

Other elements of Mr Soarncs' 
announcement included: 

- A new initiative to encourage more Gulf 
veterans to participate in the continuing 
Medical Assessment Programme. Since its 
launch in 1993, the programme has 
examined 921 veterans; 

- Strengthening co-operation with 
American military authorities with the 
appointment of a British Medical Liaison 
C3flicer to work with the US Department of 
Defense; 

- Publication of the MOD investigation 
into the use of organophosphate pesticides 
during the conflict; 

- A further inquiry, overseen by the 
Permanent Under Secretary, into why 
Ministers were not given accurate and 
timely advice on the use of 
organophosphate pesticides; 

- Release of the detailed programme of 
vaccinations which were offered to 
servicemen as protection against possible 
biological weapon attack. 

Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 
10 December 1996. 


APPOINTMENT OF HONG KONG 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE DESIGNATE 

The Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman said on 11 December that ‘The 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary have 
sent messages of congratulation to Mr 
Tung, for whom there is great respect. 
British Ministers have every confidence that 


he will be a worthy first Chief Executive of 
the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region. He will of course be most welcome 
to visit Britain at a time of his choosing.’ 

In answer to further questions the 
spokesman added: 

‘It was never our intention to become 
entangled in the formal appointment 
process, which is a matter for the Chinese 
Government. But the Selection Committee, 
which was tasked to recommend the candi- 
date, has selected Mr Tung and we are 
happy to congratulate him on his success in 
this process. Ministers and the Governor 
have always made clear that we will offer the 
Chief F.xecutive designate every possible 
assistance and the Governor looks forward 
to discussing Lhis with Mr Tung at an early 
opportunity.' 

Source: Foreign & Commonwealth Office 
spokesman. 1 1 December 1996. 

AID SPENDING 

Aid to Great Lakes region 

The Minister for Overseas Development, 
Lady Chalker, announced a further 
£10 million of aid for the Great 
Lakes region of Africa on 20 November. 
She said: 

‘Our focus has been on encouraging an 
environment for the safe, voluntary return 
of refugees. This new f unding demonstrates 
the UK’s continuing commitment to meet 
immediate humanitarian needs and to sup- 
port the long term needs arising from the 
return of refugees to their homes. There is 
still much to be done’. 

£1.25 million of the new £10 million has 
been allocated to the World Food 
Programme, the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and to British Non 
Governmental Organisations to address 
immediate needs in Eastern Zaire and 
Rwanda. 

Source: Overseas Development Admini- 
stration press release, 20 November 1996. 
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Retraining Russian officers 

At ceremonies in Rostov-on-Don and 
Ivanovo on 2 December, the latest groups of 
officers retiring from the Russian Armed 
Forces graduated from retraining courses 
sponsored by the British Ministry of 
Defence. A further five graduation cere- 
monies in retraining establishments in five 
towns in Russia were held over the next two 
weeks. 

This will bring to over 1,500 the number 
of officers that Britain has helped to pre- 
pare for civilian life since it began imple- 
mentation of its pilot project in October 
1995 to help Russia cope with massive 
redundancies in its Armed Forces. 

The British-sponsored courses are 13-15 
weeks long and are in market-oriented dis- 
ciplines. In each region, course disciplines 
are chosen according to local skill shortages 
to increase the chances of graduates finding 
suitable employment. Courses are at present 
running in training centres in Moscow, 
Scholkovo (near Moscow), St Petersburg, 
Kronstadt, Ivanovo, Nizhniy Novgorod, 
Dzerzhinsk (near Nizhniy Novgorod), 
Rostov-on-Don and Vladivostok. 

The continuation of retraining courses in 
each of these towns is on the condition that 
a large proportion of the officers find suit- 
able employment at the end of the course. 
On site surveys by project staff have shown 
that on average 75 per cent of officers avail- 
■ able for work have found employment with- 
in three months of the end of the course. 

} During a recent visit to Moscow, the 
' British Defence Secretary, Michael Portillo, 
? announced that, given the success of the 
| British pilot project over the last year, the 
I UK will contribute a further £3.3 million for 
4 the retraining of Russian officers over the 
| next three years. 

i 

: Source: Ministry of Defence press release, 2 
December 1996. 

British aid statistics 

Details of Britain’s expenditure on develop- 
ment assistance were published on 6 


December by the Overseas Development 
Administration (ODA) in the 31st edition 
of British Aid Statistics, which covers the peri- 
od 1991/92-1995/96. 

Key statistics shown for ODA pro- 
grammes in 1995/96 are: 

- total expenditure in current prices was 
£2266 million compared to £2293 million 
in 1994/95. 

- underlying this fall, expenditure on long- 
term development assistance rose from 
£1962 million in 1994/95 to £1995 million 
in 1995/96, while expenditure on 
emergency aid fell from £331 million in 
1994/5 to £271 million in 1995/6. 

- £1933 million went to developing 
countries and £277 million to other 
recipient countries in Central and Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia. 

- multilateral assistance comprised 49 per 
cent of ODA’s programmes and exceeded 
bilateral assistance (also at 49 per cent) by 
£8 million. (The remaining two per cent 
comprises administrative costs and that part 
of Global Environmental Assistance not 
counted as aid). Contributions to EC 
programmes rose to £684 million in 
1995/96 compared to £599 million the 
pr evious year. 

- assistance to low income countries 
accounted for 81 per cent of that 
part of ODA’s bilateral assistance to 
developing countries, excluding emergency 
aid, which can be allocated to specific 
countries - compared to 77 per cent in 
1994/95. 

- bilateral assistance to Sub-Saharan Africa 
and Asia each contributed around 38 per 
cent of the total which can be allocated to 
specific regions. 

- the top three recipients of ODA 
programme expenditure remained the 
same as in 1994/95, namely India, 
Bangladesh and the states of ex- 
Yugoslavia. 

- the total amount of the ODA’s aid budget 
channelled through non-governmental 
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trganisaliom (NGOs) was around £180 
nillion, of which £59 million was 
.Mitergency aid. Non-Emergency flows 
hrougli NGOs rose by £21 million (and 21 
XT cent) in 1995/96. 

Calendar year figures lor 1995 show' that: 

- total net flows from the UK to developing 
ountries rose from 1.15 per cent of GNP in 
994 to an estimated 1.38 per cent in 1995. 

- the UK provided £2 billion of official aid 
o developing countries in 1995 and was the 
ixth largest 1)AC donor. 

- the UK’s ODA/GNP ratio in 1995 was 
).2H per cent. The average for all DAG 
lonors was 0.27 per cent. 

- private flows from the UK continued to 
nc tease with the estimate of direct 
nvestment in developing commies in 1994 
evised upwards from £3.1 billion to £4.1 
>illion. The 1995 estimate is £5.3 billion. 

Source: Overseas Development Admini- 
tration pi ess release, 6 December 1996. 

dd for Iraq 

’he ODA announced on 1 1 December that 
li aid agency working in Baghdad-con- 
rolled Iraq is being given £1 million lo pro- 
ide food for hospital in-patients. It is giving 
he money lo CARE following concerns that 
Kitienls are not receiving enough to eat. 

Although the World Food Programme 
ook over responsibility for supplies to hos- 
pitals in 1995, after the Iraqi authorities 


said they could no longer afford lo provide 
food, more help is needed. 

The project involves supplying fowl high 
in energy and protein to over 25,000 
patients in 127 general hospitals over a six- 
month period. Most of the patients are 
poorer members of society. It will help 
bridge the gap until food provided under 
Security Council Resolution 986 arrives. 

Source: Overseas Development Admini- 
stration press release, 11 Dec ember 1996. 

Aid for Ethiopia 

Uacly Chalker announced £20 million in aid 
for Ethiopia on 12 December. She said that 
‘The Ethiopian Government continues to 
make substantial progress with its pro- 
gramme of economic and political reform. 
I have been consistently impressed by the 
way in which the Government and the peo- 
ple have tackled the problems facing the 
country following many years of drought 
and political unrest. Jn recognition of these 
efforts, Britain ftas given nearly £50 million 
in emergency and development assistance 
to Ethiopia since 1994. Much still remains 
to be done. This new pledge is a measure of 
Britain’s continued support.' 

Source: Overseas Development Admini- 
stration press release, 12 December 1996. 
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Economic and Monetary 
Union 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
statement on 25 November to the Home of 
Commons about Economic and Monetary 
Union. 

He said that over ‘the last few days, a 
number of highly misleading claims have 
been made about the draft legislation for 
the detailed preparation of Economic and 
Monetary Union. These culminated in the 
misrepresentation of a series of documents 
in yesterday's Sunday Times. 

‘I am strongly in iavour of full 
Parliamentary debate and scrutiny of these 
important issues. That scrutiny must be 
properly completed before any decisions 
are taken which might have binding effect 
on this country. What the whole House 
must want is an informed debate at the 
right time rather than one based on inac- 
curacies and innuendo. That is why today 1 
want to clear up the misconceptions and 
clarify the issues and procedures involved . 

. . I repeat that no binding decisions will be 
taken in any forum until that debate has 
taken place. 

‘Last week, European Standing 
Committee B considered the latest relevant 
documents that should be subject to parlia- 
mentary scrutiny. They had all the up-to- 
date relevant legislative documents before 
them. These were commissioned at the 
Florence Summit in June, and cover the 
legal status of the Euro, the proposals for a 
new voluntary exchange rate mechanism of 


the European Monetary System and the 
Stability pact designed to provide a mecha- 
nism to help ensure that participants in 
Stage 3 of EMU do not run an excessive 
deficit. 

*1 have written to every Member of 
Parliament, setting out the facts about these 
texts. I have today arranged for further 
copies of this letter to be deposited in the 
libraries of both Houses. I stand by that let- 
ter and 1 believe it to be accurate in every 
respect. I do not propose to read out the 
details of the letter hut I would once again 
like to underline four key points about the 
draft F.U legislation. 

‘First, the opt out from EMU that the 
Prime Minister negotiated at Maastricht 
remains entirely unaffected. Secondly, 
everything contained in the EU Stability 
Pact - including fines on “ins” - derives from 
and was foreshadowed in the Maastricht 
Treaty. Thirdly, unless we join stage 3 of the 
EMU, we will retain, as now, control of 
domestic economic policy. We would still 
have our existing commitment to endeav- 
our to avoid an excessive deficit but there is 
no question of any fines or other sanctions 
being imposed on us for running an exces- 
sive deficit. 

T know that some colleagues have raised 
the possibility that Recital 13 of the Draft 
Regulation strengthening surveillance 
could be used to impose policy obligations 
or sanctions that can be binding on 
Member States. This interpretation is incor- 
rect. Article 103(5) can only be used to 
impose detailed rules as to procedure. Any 



recommendations that might be made 
under Article 103(4) are non-binding. 

‘Finally, the Stability Pact makes good 
economic sense for the UK and for Europe 
as a means of making sure that EMU is 
soundly based, whether we are in or out of 
a single currency. If we are in, we need to 
ensure that no other member of EMU falls 
into excessive deficit or debt crisis which 
might tend to drive up interest rates. If we 
are out, we need the Euro-zone to be stable 
as the British economy is more successful 
when the economies of our major cus- 
tomers are successful. That is why I am 
negotiating so toughly in ECOFIN in 
British interests to get the details right. 
That is why Parliament must scrutinise 
properly what I am doing. 

‘I have always accepted that these docu- 
ments should be subject to the House’s 
rules on scrutiny. Since the scrutiny proce- 
dure will not have been completed by the 
time the ECOFIN Council of Ministers 
meets on Monday, 2 December, I shall 
maintain a scrutiny reserve at that meeting. 
There is nothing new or exceptional about 
that. Scrutiny reserves are often entered by 
Ministers at many meetings of the Council . 

. . That means that nothing of substance 
can be settled at next Monday’s ECOFIN 
meeting. 

‘I would like now to turn to the docu- 
ments referred to in yesterday’s Sunday 
Times. 

‘The first of these is a briefing note pre- 
pared at the request of the EU 
Commissioners, Sir Leon Brittan and Neil 
Kinnock. It was designed to help them be 
aware of British views, at an early stage of 
the negotiations, before the Commission’s 
thinking on the stability pact was finalised. 
The note was requested and sent to both of 
them in confidence.’ Since someone 'has 
seen fit to break that confidence, and put 
the document in the public domain, 1 have 
today decided to release it. I am happy to 
do so, since it confirms that throughout the 
negotiations 1 have shown proper regard 
for the interests and procedures of 
Parliament, and a desire to achieve a sensi- 


ble and acceptable outcome on the stability 
pact. In fact, I particularly rely on it. This 
was a document which I never expected 
Parliament to see. It shows that in private, 
as well as public, I was particularly anxious 
to preserve the freedom of nation states to 
control their own economic policies and 
particularly anxious to protect the position 
of this House and its parliamentary proce- 
dures. I hope that releasing it does not 
weaken my negotiating position in the 
Council because it contains nothing that 
other Finance Ministers do not now know 
about the positions I am holding. 

‘The paper states that “the current pro- 
posals will not be acceptable to Parliament’. 
This was correct at the time. The whole 
point of the document was that it was sent 
before the Commission had tabled their 
proposals. The paper makes it quite clear 
that I was concerned about certain propos- 
als that we feared the German and French 
Governments might be making to the 
Commission. It transpired that we were 
largely mistaken about the French position. 
In fact, the German position has in negoti- 
ation been much more reasonable than we 
then feared. 

‘When the Commission later tabled their 
proposal in the form of the papers 
European Standing Committee B had 
before it last week, they reflected British 
thinking to a much greater extent than 
before. In particular, they preserved the key 
principle of political judgement by 
Ministers being applied before any fines 
would be imposed on any member state 
that had joined EMU. The Commission 
proposal in itself will and can settle noth- 
ing. It provides a basis for further negotia- 
tion and eventual settlement at European 
Council, perhaps but not certainly in 
Dublin. I would welcome the views of this 
House about the posidon we should take in 
those negotiadons. 

‘The second document is from the 
European Monetary Institute which com- 
prises all the Central Bank Governors of the 
member states and is sometimes regarded 
as a precursor of the European Central 
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Bank. It is not a Commission document, 
nor a Council document, nor does it have 
any legal effect. It is advice on policy sent to 
the Council of Ministers in confidence. I 
was not able to communicate this docu- 
ment officially. However, in order to ensure 
that the House was well-informed on its sub- 
stance, I wrote to the hon. member for 
Clydesdale, the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on EU legislation on 31 
October describing the main points. This 
paper has now been widely quoted in the 
Press and 1 have decided to release it today.’ 

This gave ‘opinions and advice on how, in 
the opinion of Central Bank Governors, a 
so-called mark 2 ERM for member states 
outside an EMU might operate in practice 
and how the monetary stability of the whole 
Union might be safeguarded in future. It 
makes it quite clear that membership and 
even co-operation on exchange rate mat- 
ters will remain voluntary. The conclusions 
of the Florence Council, repeated by the 
EMI, stated of any ERM that “Membership 
would be voluntary”. The EMI document 
also says "Such, closer co-operation would 
he concluded on a voluntary basis at the ini- 
tiative of the individual non-Euro area 
Member State.” Article 109m of the 
Maastricht Treaty already states that 
exchange rate policy is a matter of common 
interest which is of course sensible as wild 
exchange rate fluctuations would be dis- 
ruptive to trade in the single market. That 
provision goes back to the Treaty of Rome. 

‘At Monday’s meeting of ECOFIN, I do 
not expect and I never have expected any 
items of EMU legislation to come up for 
formal adoption. We will, however, seek in 
good faith to reach a broad measure of 
; political agreement - as we were mandated 
to do by the Florence Summit. I will 
j maintain the scrutiny reserve to any 
f political agreement. And the results of dis- 
| cussion at ECOFIN will be available to 
| triform the European debate in this 
5 House before the Dublin Summit. That 
{ meeting at Dublin is the earliest occasion at 
j which any binding decision could be 
- requested.’ (see above, p477) 


Britain had two possible futures. ‘Firstly, 
at some stage in the future we might move 
to the third stage of EMU and adopt a sin- 
gle currency. As this Government has always 
made clear, there could be advantages in 
such a move. But the associated legislation 
on the details of EMU must be sensible and 
effective, and suit British interests. That is 
why it is so important to maintain our abili- 
ty to participate and contribute to the nego- 
tiations now. 

‘They would represent part of the legisla- 
tive base on which any future British 
Ciovemment might enter EMU. They are 
part of the detail to be settled before we 
form our views on the way we should exer- 
cise our option. We must never repeat the 
mistake of abdicating from negotiation so 
that the structures are designed to meet 
only the interests of other Member States. 

‘Secondly, we might always remain out- 
side a single currency. Under those circum- 
stances, we will ensure that we retain as now 
complete control of domestic economic 
policy and we are not made subject to any 
new binding legal obligations that go 
beyond non-binding recommendations of 
the kind we have already been subject to 
under the Treaty and in practice for the last 
four years. 

‘Whether we are in or out, my concern is 
and will remain to respect the position and 
traditions of this Parliament and our inde- 
pendent nation state.’ 

Source: Statement by Mr Clarke to the 
House of Commons, 25 November 1996. 


The Budget 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, made his 1996 Budget 
statement to the House of Commons on 26 
November. 

He said that the ‘British economy is today 
prosperous and successful. This Budget will 
make it even more prosperous and an even 
bigger success over the coming years.’ 

He said he was ‘presenting a Budget 
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which builds on my last three. It reduces 
public spending plans further, while pro- 
viding more money for priority services. It 
makes responsible progress on our tax cut- 
ting agenda, while getting borrowing down 
faster.’ His overriding aim was ‘the lasting 
health of the British economy. We are 
securing that hv creating the best condi- 
tions for British businesses and British men 
and women to earn a living.’ 

Economy 

‘The British economy is in its fifth .succes- 
sive year of steady, healthy economic 
growth, with falling unemployment and low 
inflation. These are the best circumstances 
we have faced foi a generation.’ 

Healthy growth ‘has been accompanied 
by the- best inflation performance for near- 
ly 50 yews. And restrained growth of earn- 
ings lias been good news for jobs. The 
British labour market has become our flex- 
ible f riend. Employment began to rise soon- 
er and unemployment began to fall sooner 
than in the previous recovery. Growth cre- 
ates jobs quic ker in a flexible labour mar- 
ket. 

In 'this recovery, the current account has 
actually improved, despite the slowdown in 
our main European markets, lu fact we now 
have a current account broadly in balance - 
our best overall trading performance for 
nearly ten years.’ 

Economic policy 

This Budget was a sensible one ‘lot growing 
prosperity. ’ 

He expected ‘the British economy to 
grow 2.5 per cent this year and 3.5 per cent 
next year - and there are few serious com- 
mentators who will disagree with that. By 
keeping a close eye on the prospects for 
inflation up to two years out, and by taking 
sensible early action if and when necessary, 
I intend to ensure that healthy growth con- 
tinues without inflationary pressures 
emerging.’ Consumer expenditure would 
‘continue to be the main engine of growth 
next year. The real value of take home pay 


is growing strongly. The housing marke 
recovery is firmly established. 1 hope tha 
negative equity can soon be consigned tc 
the economic history books. 

‘People are leeling the improvement ir 
their family finances. Consumer confidence 
is at its highest levels for over eight years, 
expect consumer spending to grow by three 
per cent in 1996 as a whole. But it has been 
strengthening through the year. I expec 
stronger growth to continue, with con 
surners’ expenditure rising by over four pei 
cent next year.' 

Investment 

The ‘climate for business is excellent 
strong demand at home and a recovery ii 
our key export markets present Britisl 
industry and commerce with tremendou: 
opportunities. Interest rates and tax rate: 
remain low and profitability is high. Tin 
resuh has been business investment growtf 
of six per cent so far this year. 1 expect busi 
ness investment to continue to grow strong 
ly: by almost ten per cent next year.’ Tin 
United Kingdom ‘remains the number on< 
destination for inward investment into tin 
European Union.’ 

Exports ‘have grown by almost 2( 
per cent over the last two years - an inrpres 
sive performance in the face of wea! 
demand in our key European markets. Thi: 
achievement is down to our strong cost-con 
scious British exporters. They will benefi 
further next year as the tentative recover; 
on the continent becomes more estab 
lished. I expect export volumes to rise bi 
over seven per cent this year and six pei 
cent next year. 

‘The current account has been close tc 
balance during the last two and a half years 
thanks to strong growth in exports anc 
income from our investments overseas, i 
expect the current account to remair 
broadly in balance this year and next.’ 

Employment ‘has risen by over 0.75 mil 
lion since the recovery began 
Unemployment has fallen by almost a mil 
lion from its peak. It will soon drop through 
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the two million mark. This is still too high 
and 1 want it to go on falling and 1 expect it 
to go on falling. 

Inflation 

‘We are on course to get underlying inlla- 
tion down to our target of 2.5 per cent or 
less ancl to keep it there. In October, under- 
lying inflation rose slightly, to just over 
three per cent. This ... is a temporary and 
inevitable reflection of the exceptional falls 
in the price level 12 months before.’ 

Apart from oil prices, ‘commodity prices 
are steady and are not putting upward pres- 
sure on inflation. Earnings growth remains 
sensible and modest. Producer price infla- 
tion - a good indicator of what is in the 
pipeline for retail price inflation - is at its 
lowest levels since the 1960s. Producer 
input prices are actually lower than they 
were a year ago.’ 

If there were risks of inflationary pres- 
sures, ‘1 will act’. He expected ‘underlying 
inflation to meet our target of 2.5 per cent 
or less.’ 

PSBR 

I'he Budget targeted public sector borrow- 
ing. ‘One reason why I continue to concen- 
trate so heavily on public sector borrowing 
in setting policy is because money spent 
paying the interest on our debt would be 
better spent on public services and to 
reduce taxes.’ Lower than expected tax rev- 
enues meant borrowing had not fallen as 
last as expected. 

‘The causes of these shortfalls in our 
forecasts of tax revenue, primarily on VAT, 
but also on direct taxes, cannot wholly be 
explained by any experts’. There ‘does 
seem to be an increasing tendency to 
exploit loopholes and use special reliefs in 
an artificial way to reduce tax bills. Those 
sort of tax cuts are unacceptable’ and this 
Budget included a number of measures to 
stem tax leakage. 

He expected the Public Sector 
Borrowing Requirement (PSBR) ‘to be 
£26.5 billion this year. That will mean it has 
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halved as a share of GDP over the past three 
years. I expect it to come down to £19 bil- 
lion next year and to be broadly in balance 
by 1999-2000. That pattern of declining 
borrowing is very much belter than the one 
I had to put in my Summer Economic 
Forecast last July - £4 billion better next 
year . . . This Budget tightens fiscal policy . 
. . now to reduce the risk of having to tight- 
en monetary policy excessively as I set poli- 
cy to hit my inflation target.’ 

The decisions of this Budget ‘mean that, 
by happy coincidence, we will meet the 
Maastricht debt and deficit criteria in 1997, 
and we will do even better than that in the 
medium term. It is a happy coincidence 
because those criteria make sound eco- 
nomic sense, with or without a single cur- 
rency. Our option whether to join or stay 
out of a single currency, based on British 
national interest, remains a genuine choice 
for the next Parliament to exercise, when 
the time comes.’ 

Public spending 

The proportion of GDP ‘going into 
C Jove rumen t spending in the United 
Kingdom is now eight per cent lower 
than the average in the rest of the 
European Union.’ The Chancellor had ‘set 
a target of 40 per rent or below for the 
share of national income that goes on pub- 
lic spending.' This year ‘we have had to 
cope with the costs of BSE and larger than 
expected increases in the costs ol social 
security’. 

Despite all the difficulties, ‘we have been 
able to reduce public spending plans over 
the next three years by a further £7 billion 
in this Budget. Public spending next year 
will be over £24 billion lower than was pro- 
jected when 1 became Chancellor - a reduc- 
tion of seven per cent.’ 

Next year ‘we are going to meet our tar- 
get c»f 40 per cent for the share of national 
income that goes on public spending ... So 
long as we keep the growth in public spend- 
ing down below the growth in the economy, 
we will go below that.’ 
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Education 

‘Education is the key to the future of any 
prosperous and civilised society. It helps to 
determine how well the economy performs 
in the long run. It also helps to determine 
the sort of citizens wc are and the sort of 
society we have.’ Alter last year’s Budget, 
‘£878 million extra was provided for 
schools this year. We are giving schools pri- 
ority again in this Budget. Planned expen- 
diture on schools will rise by another £880 
million next year. A large proportion of this 
money - £638 million - will be channelled 
through the local authorities.' Parents 'will 
want to make sure their local authorities 
spend money on the things they want for 
their children - good teachers and better 
equipped schools.’ The Government ‘will 
be providing an extra £50 million on top of 
the previously planned provision for more 
capital investment to improve the fabric of 
our schools.’ 

Almost one in three young people now 
went on to university, compared with one in 
eight in 1079. ‘My Budget therefore 
includes £280 million to boost further and 
higher education over the next two years. 
This includes an extra £20 million next year 
for science equipment. We want to ensure 
that the British science research base 
remains the best in the world, which it cer- 
tainly is at the moment.’ 

The ‘Government is planning a substan- 
tial sale of student loans debt.’ This ‘will 
have no effect on the terms on which stu- 
dents can get loans. The substantial reduc- 
tion in the figures for education that mem- 
bers will find published in the new spend- 
ing plans is more than accounted for by the 
sale of this debt.’ 

Combating (rime 

A good quality police service and an effec- 
tive system of criminal justice, ‘are high on 
the list of this Government’s priorities.’ 
Provision for combating crime - police and 
prisons - ‘will now rise by another £450 mil- 
lion next year. Our plans provide for 2,000 
more police constables by the end of next 


year. We are well on course to meet the 
Prime Minister’s pledge for 5,000 more 
constables. 

Health 

‘Our British National Health Service, with 
treatment free at the point of delivery, is the 
envy of the world.’ The demand for better 
health care grew constantly, and that was 
why the Government ‘have increased 
spending by some 75 per cent in real terms 
since 1079. That is why the Prime Minister 
has pledged more resources for the 
National Health Service in real terms every 
year, throughout the next Parliament.’ A 
reformed NHS was ‘much better managed 
and much more efficient.’ 

For next year, ‘we will increase current 
spending on patient services by £1.6 billion, 
or 2.9 per cent in real terms. The real 
increase in current spending for hospitals 
next year over and above inflation will be 
three per cent. 

‘On top of this, Private Finance Initiative 
investment will play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in providing new healthcare facili- 
ties. The PFI contract for the Norfolk and 
Norwich hospital scheme, worth dose to 
£200 million, was signed yesterday, and oth- 
ers will follow. PFI investment in the NHS 
will reach some £900 million over the next 
three years on top of the increased public 
spending 1 ain announcing.’ 

Other programmes 

Finding the money for these objectives 
meant having to find savings in other pro- 
grammes as well as increased efficiency. 
‘Falling unemployment and lower inflation 
has helped to reduce die social security and 
employment programmes. We are also con- 
tinuing to transfer activities to the private 
sector where this is more efficient . . . We 
have refocused the housing programme to 
encourage the use of private finance and 
the transfer of the local authority housing 
stock to the private sector. We are stepping 
up our programmes against fraud. We are 
continuing our remorseless squeeze on the 



costs of bureaucracy itself . . . With efficien- 
cy savings, most departments will be able to 
deliver their programmes next year, but 
with less money in real terms. 

Private Finance Initiative 

‘People pay their taxes in order to get good 
quality public services, not to accumulate 
state-owned buildings. This simple truth 
has led to the development of the Private 
Finance Initiative. The PFI helps to square 
the circle of sound public finances and 
growing demand for better and more mod- 
ern public services by tapping the expertise 
and the resources of the private sector. 

‘A year ago we had agreed £1.5 billion 
worth of deals - now we have agreed £7 bil- 
lion, and we are on course to double that by 
March 1999.’ Projects in London included 
the Channel Tunnel Rail Link, Thameslink 
2000, the Docklands Light Railway exten- 
sion, and the A40 and A13 improvements.* 

Social security 

‘One third of all public spending goes on 
Social Security. 

‘Our social security system is there to pro 
vide an income when people cannot earn 
because of sickness, disability, unemploy- 
ment, caring for relatives or old age.’ Until 
real alternatives came up, ‘our welfare safe- 
ty net must remain affordable. It must not 
be allowed to damage the incentives of indi- 
viduals or businesses in the private sector, 
because it is the wealth-creating enterprise 
economy that sustains our social security 
system. 

‘In the post-war period social security has 
grown in real terms by around five per cent 
a year. In recent Budgets we have taken 
action to bring that growth under control. 
We now expect future growth of 1.5 per 
cent a year.’ 

From April 1998, new awards of Family 
Premium and Child Benefit will be the 
same for lone parents and couples. And we 
are introducing a number of measures on 
housing benefit and council tax benefit to 
ensure that those on benefits do not have a 


more comfortable lifestyle than those who 
are supporting themselves on modest 
incomes.’ 

There was ‘another £100 million of new 
money, mainly targeted on people who 
have been unemployed for two years or 
more. They will be required to attend a 
compulsory programme of interviews with 
the employment service to give them a 
helping hand to compete in our ever 
improving market for jobs. 

‘We are expanding Project Work pilots to 
a further 28 areas. This will create up to 
100,000 new opportunities, on a pro- 
gramme with a good track record for get- 
ting long-term unemployed people back to 
work. 

‘I can also announce pilots for a new 
scheme called “Contract for Work”. Private 
contractors will help people to find work. 
These firms will be paid by results. As with 
Project Work, if the scheme works better 
than the existing approach, we’ll expand 
it.' 

These careful measures were taken to 
protect those in genuine need and retain 
that protection for the future. 

Spend to save 

As part of ‘our continuing fight against tax 
and benefit fraud and tax loopholes, I am 
introducing a package of measures called 
“spend to save”. This involves spending 
modest amounts of money - carefully tar- 
geted - to save much more money, and to 
raise revenue. There will be more money 
next year to clamp down on benefit fraud. 
Inland Revenue tax experts will be rede- 
ployed to . . . make sure that companies are 
paying what they owe.’ 

There ‘will be more resources in the 
Revenue and Customs to stem the growth 
of the shadow economy . . . There will be 
more Customs and Excise Officers to tackle 
VAT and other tax abuse, including yet 
more to target the smuggling of alcohol 
and tobacco.' This package would cost £800 
million and secure revenue and expendi- 
ture savings of £6.7 billion. 
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Running casts 

The Government had cut ‘overall central 
government departments* running costs by 
eight per cent in real terms since the start 
of this Parliament and we are going to 
reduce them by a further seven per cent by 
the end of the decade. Civil service num- 
bers are already below half a million, and 
we expect this fall to continue. 

Taxation 

The Budget included ‘a crackdown on 
some of the clever wheezes that have 
sprung up to get around paying VAT. These 
measures will raise £0.75 billion in revenue 
next year, hut they also protect a further 
£1.5 billion a year of existing revenue from 
further attack.' 

There would be *a three year limit on 
repayments of VAT claims. This was a sensi- 
ble precautionary measure’, striking ‘a bal- 
ance between what is fair to the individual 
taxpayer, and what is fair to the whole body 
of taxpayers.* Customs’ right to claim 
underpaid tax, in cases where no fraud or 
malpractice was involved, would be restrict- 
ed to three years as well. 

Pmjtl Related Pay 

‘The tax relief this Government introduced 
in 1987 to promote profit related pay 
schemes has been a success. It lias played a 
key role in reinforcing this Government’s 
strong beliefs that employees’ rewards 
should depend on the success of the busi- 
ness for which they work.’ This ‘was always 
intended to be a pump-priming measure’ 
and it would now be withdrawn gradually. 
‘The upper-limit of pay attracting the relief 
will remain unchanged at £4,000 until 1998 
and no one will be affected before then. It 
will then be progressively reduced until the 
year 2000, when the relief will be withdrawn 
altogether.’ 

Capital allowances for long life assets 
would be reduced and the 100 per cent cor- 
poration tax deduction for the intangible 
costs of drilling most production oil wells 
withdrawn. 


Insurance I*remium Tax 

Insurance premium tax would be increased 
to four percent. Three-quarters of all insur- 
ance - including life and other long-term 
insurance - would remain exempt. 

Air Passenger Duly 

The £5 rate of air passenger duty ‘on flights 
to most European countries will be 
increased to £10, and the £10 rate on flights 
to the rest of the world will be increased to 
£20. These increases will not come into 
effect until one November 1997. to give 
tour operators time to reflect these new 
rates in the prices they publish in their hol- 
iday brochures.’ 

Vehicle Excise Duties 

The ‘cost of a car lax disc will go up by £5, 
around the rate of inflation. The cost of a 
lorry tax disc will he frozen for the seventh 
year in a row. 

Road fuel duties 

‘I firmlv believe that motorists should bear 
the full costs of driving’. In line ‘with this I 
am raising the tax on all petrol and diesel 
by three pence per litre from 6.00 pm 
tonight. These- tax rises will encourage fuel 
efficiency and help control harmful pollu- 
tion.’ 

Air quality package 

Pollution from vehicles ‘is already coming 
clown, helped by tax measures in previous 
Budgets. The tax measures taken to encour- 
age unleaded petrol were a huge success. It 
now accounts for two-thirds of the petrol 
market. I want to go further in this Budget 
to attack pollution in cities and improve air 
quality by effective steps to reduce particu- 
late emissions - the smoke produced by 
diesel engines. 

‘In recent years, new evidence has come 
to light strengthening the health argu- 
ments for reducing particulates. This pollu- 
tion is being reduced, but we all want to see 
it being reduced further and faster. 
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‘Ultra-low sulphur diesel is cleaner than 
ordinary diesel, but is slightly more expen- 
sive to produce. I want to create the condi- 
tions where ultra-low sulphur diesel can 
cost the same at the pump as ordinary 
diesel’ and ‘I plan to reduce the duty on 
ultra-low sulphur diesel by one penny per 
litre relative to ordinary diesel, when 1 get 
the necessary international agreement.’ 

In addition, ‘from 6.00pm tonight I am 
reducing the duty on road fuel gases by a 
further 25 per cent.’ Vehicle Excise Duty 
would be reduced by ‘up to £500 for lorries 
meeting very stringent emissions standards 
from early 1998.’ These measures ‘will sig- 
nificantly speed up the reduction of urban 
emissions of particulates, helping us to 
meet our air quality targets for 2005 and 
beyond.’ 

Tobacco duties 

Tax on a packet of 20 cigarettes ‘will 
increase by about 15 pence, on a packet of 
small cigars by about seven pence and on a 
packet of pipe tobacco by about eight 
pence.’ The increase in the duty on hand 
rolling tobacco would be at the rate of infla- 
tion because it was proving to be by far the 
easiest tobacco product to smuggle, 
although it represents a very small part of 
the tobacco market. 

Alcohol 

‘I am aware of the serious problem that 
cross-border shopping and smuggling of 
alcohol causes our drinks industry in 
Britain. 1 have already announced that 
Customs are stepping up their efforts fur- 
ther to catch smugglers. 

‘Last year I was able to freeze the duty 
rate on beer and wine. This year it will 
remain frozen. The proportion of tax on 
the price of a pint in the pub is now at its 
lowest level for 30 years. For some of us, 
that helps to keep our small cigars afford- 
able.’ Tax ‘on whisky, gin and other spirits 
will fall by another four per cent, worth 26 
pence a bottle.’ This would ‘reinforce last 
year’s signal to overseas authorities not to 


discriminate against our products.’ 

From 1 January, ‘the tax on alcoholic soft 
drinks will be increased by over 40 per cent, 
by between seven and eight pence a botde. 
This will help meet public concern about 
the attraction of these “alcopops" for 
under-age drinkers, and it will also attack a 
distortion of competition by bringing the 
tax broadly into line with beer.’ 

Business 

From ‘April 1997 there will be a cut in the 
main rate of employers' National Insurance 
Contributions, to ten per cent, paid for by 
the proceeds from the landfill tax.’ The 
three intermediate thresholds for employ- 
ers’ National Insurance Contributions 
would remain as they are now and upper 
and lower earnings thresholds would 
increase by £10 and £1. 

The Uniform Business Rate ‘is a fixed 
cost which can rise each year beyond the 
control of the manager of a small business. 
Since the last revaluation of business rates, 
I have repeatedly slowed down the increase 
of rates for those businesses whose rates 
have had to go up. No business property 
has seen its rates go up by more than 7.5 
per cent above inflation in any one year.’ 
Now, next year’s rales bill for all the small 
businesses whose rates would have gone up 
would be frozen and reductions accelerat- 
ed. ‘This will benefit over one million small 
business properties, by up to £130 a year.’ 

Inheritance tax 

‘This Government is committed to reduc- 
ing and then abolishing capital gains tax 
and inheritance tax.’ This year the value of 
the inheritance tax threshold would rise to 
£215,000. 

Tax rewrite 

‘In last year's Budget Speech I announced a 
project to rewrite Inland Revenue tax legis- 
lation in plain English . . . We have consult- 
ed extensively on how the project should be 
carried out, and I am glad to say there is 
wide consensus. The Inland Revenue will 
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publish the plans and arrangements shortly 
after the Budget. 

‘The aim is to prepare a series of rewrite 
Bills, the first of them to be ready for enact- 
ment in the 1997-98 session.’ Lord Howe 
would ‘chair the steering Committee which 
will oversee the rewrite project. The projec t 
will bring the benefits of clarity and cer- 
tainty to businesses and ordinary taxpayers. 
It has been widely welcomed and deserves 
the continuing support it has enjoyed in all 
parts of the House, 

Income tax 

The Chancellor said he wanted to continue 
the Government's moves towards a low tax 
economy. ‘1 propose first of all to raise the 
threshold below which no income tax is 
paid at all" by raising the basic personal 
allowance by £280. The married couple's 
and related allowances would rise by £40. 
maintaining the extra lax allowance to 
all married couples. It will now be worth 
nearly £275 each year for married couples. 
Blind people’s tax allowance would 
increase by the rate ol inflation and be 
indexed in future. ’1 also propose to 
raise the threshold above which people 
start to pay the 40 pence higher rate lax by 
£600.' 

The lower rate band of 20p tax would 
increase by £200, twice as much as required 
by indexation. 'This will mean that the slice 
of income on which a 20 pence tax rate is 
paid will have more than doubled during 
the lifetime of this Parliament. More than 
one in four of all taxpayers now will only 
pay tax at 20p in the pound.’ The basic rate 
of tax would fall by one penny to 23 pence 
in the pound. ‘The small companies rate of 
corporation tax will he reduced to 23 per 
cent in line with this, helping 400,000 com- 
panies. The main rate of corporation tax of 
33 pence is already lower than in any other 
major industrialised country.’ 

Conclusion 
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cess to the hard working men and 
of this country.’ It was ‘a Budget f< 
prosperous years to come’ and wl 
Government would build upon it 
months’ time. 

Source: Chancellor’s Budget statei 
the House of Commons, 26 Nc 
1996. 


Lorry blockades 

The Transport Secretary, Sir 
Young, met representatives of the 
Transport Association and the 
Haulage Association on 27 Novel 
discuss the French lorry dispute. 

He heard that a large number o 
drivers are still caught up in the in 
acdon - some of them in particula 
cull circumstances. He said th: 
French Government and the trade 
have both said they want to see oui 
freed from the blockade. 1 now wai 
these words translated into actii 
would he pressing the French ti 
minister, M Bernard Pons, to ensure 
efficient compensation system is 
place so that claims are processed a 
as quickly as possible. 

‘It is essential that British compai 
owner-drivers who have suffered l< 
result of this dispute are compem 
the French as quickly as possible, ai 
be making Departmental resourci 
able to assist the Trade Associatin 
processing the claims,’ he added. 

He said he would also be askir 
relaxation of the French regulation 
restrict lorry movements at weeki 
that if drivers are freed from the hi 
this weekend they can continue th< 
neys as quickly as possible; and foi 
tion to be used in the application of 
vers’ hours rules, especially rest pet 
drivers who have been detained in 
pute. 

In his 1 It r to n m rH P« 
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drivers have been able to complete their 
journeys. But I must stress how very urgent 
it now is to secure the release of all those 
British lorries which are still detained. 
British drivers have nothing to do with this 
dispute, and there is a growing sense of 
anger in Britain that so many still remain 
trapped. Since neither the French authori- 
ties nor, according to media interviews by 
their spokesman, Force Ouvrihre, want for- 
eign vehicles to be detained, I strongly urge 
that means are found of ensuring their 
early release.' 

He also said that ‘as well as urging that 
(he Prifectures should deal promptly with 
[compensation] claims, there are two mat- 
ters on which 1 should like clarification con- 
cerning the scope of the compensation. 

‘First, T assume that hauliers will be able 
to claim compensation not only for any 
damage sustained by their vehicles but also 
for any deterioration in the condition of 
the loads they are carrying, for example if 
perishable goods are no longer saleable.' 
There would also be claims for loss of earn- 
ings. ‘Many -British businesses have 
suffered serious losses because vehicles and 
drivers have been prevented from conduct- 
ing their normal business. For some smaller 
firms these losses are very serious indeed. I 
must therefore press upon you the impor- 
tance I attach to your being prepared to 
consider claims for loss of earnings as well 
as damage to vehicles and cargo. I accept 
that hauliers must provide full details in 
; support of their claims, and we will make 
< that clear to them. But 1 should be glad of 
i your confirmation that both these types of 
I claim are eligible. 

- “Secondly, I referred in my letter of 23 
“November to the helpful advice given by 
the Interior Minister’s Cabinet to our 
“Ambassador the previous evening that 
.claims for compensation would be consid- 
ered without the statements from the police 
Vhich are usually required. Your letter of 25 

I lovember did not specifically address this 
oint, and I should be grateful for your 
onfirmation that this is indeed the case.’ 
On 29 November, Sir George announced 


an important package of measures from the 
French to assist the UK haulage industry 
following the lifting of the lorry blockade in 
France. He obtained the agreement of the 
French to relax the usual ban on HGV 
movements for this weekend. He also 
secured confirmation that British drivers 
would be able to claim for loss of earnings, 
deterioration of goods and damage to their 
vehicles. French police statements will not 
be required by UK lorry drivers seeking 
compensation. Writing to Mine Anne-Marie 
Idrac, Secretaire d’Etat . Sir George said, 
among other matters, that he was ‘particu- 
larly pleased that you were able to confirm 
that the Prifecture will consider claims for 
loss of earnings, deterioration of cargo and 
damage to vehicles. You also said that you 
would naturally do your best to ensure that 
claims for compensation are dealt with 
speedily. 

‘I share your great relief that this disrup- 
tion is now coming to an end, and I am 
reassured by the undertakings you have 
given me.’ 

Greek dispute 

The Minister for Aviation and Shipping, 
l-ord Close hen, met French and Greek 
Ministers at the Transport Council in 
Brussels on 12 December to press the com- 
pensation case for British lorry drivers who 
have suffered as a result of blockades. 

He said that ‘What happened in France 
was deeply regrettable. However, I was 
pleased to hear from the French that they 
are taking the situation seriously and are 
treating it with the importance it requires. 

‘What I have pressed the French for now 
is: 

- prompt consideration of claims for 
compensation. The processing of them 
must gel underway as soon as they begin to 
be received. 

- particular attention to cases of hardship, 
if necessary by making interim payments. 
Some small British haulage firms have 
suffered badly. 
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- Involvement of the French central 
government in the process . . . [toj ensure 
that there are no delays'. 


Turning to the Creek blockade, he con- 
tinued: 

‘We also deplore the blockades of key 
roads by farmers in Greece. It is unaccept- 
able that innocent parties are suffering 
because of this national disagreement 
between farmers and the Greek 
Government. I have urged the Greek 
Minister to do everything possible to secure 
the release of foreign vehicles that are still 
trapped in Greece. 

‘We shall of course be supporting any 
claims submitted by British hauliers and 
have asked Greece what arrangements they 
will put in place lot handling such claims.’ 

Source: Department of Transport press 
releases, 27, 29 November, 12 December 
1996. 


World Trade Organisation 

The President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Ian Lang, addressed the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) ministerial confer- 
ence in Singapore on 9 December, 

He said that ministers were meeting ‘at a 
very significant time in the development of 
multilateral tree trade. Huge progress on 
freeing up world trade has been made over 
the past 60 years. But the task of maintain- 
ing the commitment to the multilateral sys- 
tem and to global liberalisation remains as 
great as ever. 

Cains finm the world trade system 

‘Putting into action the measures agreed in 
the Uruguay Round will lead to an increase 
in world incomes and provide a boost to 
world trade and living standards. Ten years 
after its completion, the results of the 
Round will have increased world trade by 
between nine and 24 per cent, and world 
incomes by over US$500 billion per year. 
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economies should, after full implementa- 
tion, be some US$1 16 billion per year high- 
er. These are truly staggering figures. But it 
is not enough. We have a duty’ to ensure that 
this stimulus to global prosperity is followed 
through in the future and is shared by all.’ 

Britain’s priorities ‘are focused on issues 
which are most important in tackling the 
trade barriers which confront our business- 
es and those of our trading partners. We 
want to push ahead with work on these 
issues in a spirit of co-operation not con- 
frontation.’ Examples for a work pro- 
gramme included: 

‘Standards: we need closer co-operation 
between the WTO and international stan- 
dards-setling bodies; we need these bodies 
to concentrate their work on those stan- 
dards and technical regulations which are 
of real practical importance to trade; and 
we need WTO members to make much 
more use of international standards rather 
than going their own way. We cannot rest 
on our laurels in this field, there is much 
more work to do. 

'Trade facilitation: as traditional trade 
barriers fall away, the simplification of 
import and export regulations and proce- 
dures has become an increasingly signifi- 
cant priority. The burden of compliance 
with these regulations could amount to as 
much as ten per cent of the value of world 
trade in goods. So, as with standards, the 
aim should be to work together with other 
organisations to devote priority resource 
and negotiating effort in those areas which 
are critical to freeing up trade. 

‘Government procurement: here we 
surely need a new dialogue involving all 
WTO members to explore the enormous 
benefits available from extending transpar- 
ent and non-discriminatory purchasing 
practices. No-one need feel threatened by a 
dialogue. 

‘These three issues cover areas where 
internal liberalisation in the European mar- 
ket has yielded enormous benefits. We want 
to explore the scope for getting compara- 
ble benefits around the globe. But there if 
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‘We all stand to make great gains from 
further liberalisation of investment. Again, 
for the present, the emphasis in the WTO 
should be on analytical, exploratory and 
confidence-building work. That should not 
cut across negotiations currently underway 
in the OECD for a Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment, and it really should not 
threaten anyone, developed or developing. 

‘Those are some of our priorities for the 
work programme. Not so divisive as some 
other issues. And practical. We also want to 
make real progress at Singapore with the 
negotiations which are already underway. 

‘Let us complete, at least in outline, 
an Information Technology Agreement 
aimed at the rapid elimination of tariffs 
on IT products with as wide a participation 
of countries as possible. And let us make 
real progress on the basic telecommunica- 
tions negotiations. 1 hope that we will see a 
lot of improved liberalisation offers this 
week. 

Other issues 

‘In all this, let us reaffirm the primacy of 
the multilateral system. We have underway 
in the WTO a very important debate on 
the relationship between regional group- 
ings and the multilateral system. We are 
committed to the work of the Committee 
on Regional Trade Arrangements. We 
must draw on the energies challenged 
through these arrangements to reinforce, 
and not detract from, multilateral liberali- 
sation. 

‘Another important issue is the relation- 
ship between trade liberalisation and the 
protection of the environment. This is com- 
plex and it is essential to provide a frame- 
work in which both can be achieved in har- 
mony. We therefore continue to support 
the work in the Trade and Environment 
Committee, 

‘Let us also reaffirm our political com- 
mitment to implementation of the new 
rules and commitments agreed during the 
Uruguay Round. Full implementation is a 
key to the continuing success of the WTO. 
It must be a priority for Governments as it is 


for business and consumers. To ensure that 
the gains from trade truly are shared we 
must address the interests of the poorest 
countries and promote their integration 
into the world trading system. That is why 
the UK welcomes Director General’s pro- 
posal that tariffs should be bound at zero 
for products from the Least Developed 
Countries’ which are die 48 poorest coun- 
tries in the world. Britain ‘not least in their 
interests . . . would like to begin new work 
on ways to reduce the significant trade bar- 
riers created by complex preferential rules 
of origin. 

‘It is also of outstanding importance for 
us to work at the integration into the 
world trade system of those countries which 
are not yet WTO members. Ongoing acces- 
sion negotiations are a crucial part of the 
WTO’s work, not least diose with Russia 
and China. Those negotiations are not easy 
for the countries concerned. Prospective 
WTO members must accept WTO rules. 
But for our part the will is there: we want 
you in. 

‘Some countries have proposed that trade 
and labour should form part of the WTO’s 
new work programme. Here I have to dis- 
agree. W'hilc Britain is as strongly opposed 
to child labour and forced labour as anyone 
else, we see no case for taking trade mea- 
sures in support of social standards. This 
would only weaken the economies of the 
countries concerned and make them less 
able to remedy social problems. 

’We take the view that the International 
Labour Organisation is the appropriate 
forum for promoting labour standards, not 
the WTO. This is also the view of most of 
European industry, as the Union of 
Industrial and Employers Confederations 
of Europe have recently confirmed. We 
know it is also the view of most other coun- 
tries around the world. Let us not divide the 
WTO on this issue. 

After Singapore 

There was ‘a clear arid important pro- 
gramme of work to the end of the century. 
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This and a substantial new wor k programme, 
with real piactical priorities, ran give the 
WTO the forward momentum it needs.’ 

It was not enough to digest the results of 
the Uruguay Round. 'We must drive the 
agenda forward: we will all gain in the long 
term. We do not have to commit now. But 
we do have to prepare now.’ Efforts in 1997 
should be directed to practical dialogue, 
and then ‘the next Ministerial Conference 
should then lake place early in 1998, well 
within the next two years, and 50 years after 
the GAIT started.’ A second priority was ‘a 
new multilateral trade negotiating round’ 
before the end of the century, ‘delivering a 
further big liberalising package before 
2010. The negotiations scheduled in the 
built-in agenda would naturally form part 
of this. ‘The other trade issues I have men- 
tioned would complement these - and let us 
not forget tariffs, that staple commodity of 
trade negotiations which is still vital. 

‘Third, let us be visionary. Ixioking to the 
future, let us consider a commitment both 
by my European Union colleagues and by 
other WTO members to global free trade. By 
2020. This could complement various 
regional initiatives for free trade.’ This 
meant ‘the complete elimination of tariffs, 
import quotas and voluntary export 
restraints ori world trade in all goods. I mean 
the removal of non-tariff barriers, in the field 
of technical standards, public procurement, 
and trade documentation and procedures. 
And I mean something very similar across 
the services sector.’ Before this, ‘a now work 
programme’, then ‘a new Round’. 

Source: Department of Trade and Industry 
press release, 9 December 1 996. 

Shorter Notes 

CATTLE SLAUGHTER SCHEME 

Tb griculture Minister, Mr Douglas 
nnounced on 25 November that the 
n animals slaughtered under the 

* * > take older cattle out of the food 


chain would pass the million mark that 
week, The scheme was well on track to elim- 
inating the backlog by Christmas. 

Speaking at the Royal Smithfield Show, 
Mr Hogg said the Government had faced 
one of the largest non-military logistical 
problems of recent years. He said there 
were now insufficient registered animals in 
the backlog to keep slaughterhouses in the 
scheme fully occupied and the Intervention 
Board had permitted some to take unregis- 
tered cattle. 

Mr Hogg said: ‘More than 55,000 animals 
a week are now being slaughtered under 
the scheme. By the end of this week, more 
than a million cull cows, clean cattle and 
hulls will have been slaughtered. The logis- 
tical challenges that were posed should not 
be under-estimated. In just seven months, 
the scheme has accounted for something 
like a third of the normal annual cattle kill 
in the UK. The level of demand has been 
significantly higher than originally antici- 
pated. W’e have already slaughtered the 
number of animals we expected to process 
over a lull year. 

‘To deal with so large a number of ani- 
mals in such a relatively short period has 
entailed a massive effort in terms of organ- 
ising slaughtering, cold storage, rendering 
and incineration capacity. It is a tribute to 
the co-operation of all sectors with the 
Intervention Board. I am especially pleased 
that in recent weeks we have comfortably 
exceeded a target weekly slaughter rate of 

55.000 animals as a result of changes to the 
rendering mix and increases in cold storage 
and rendering capacity. 

‘The total number of animals registered 
as awaiting immediate slaughter on 
November was about 328,000, of whic 

100.000 animals were in Northern Irelam 
It was emphasised to producers that on 
those animals which were ready to be cull* 
should be registered so that they could 1 
given priority. Nevertheless, after less th: 
two weeks of giving priority to register 
animals, the Intervention Board has had 
permit a number of slaughterous 
including some in the south west where 
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backlog was said to be the greatest, to take 
unregistered animals. 

‘Within a very short period the registered 
backlog will have been cleared in England 
and Wales. I have no plans to repeat the 
registration exercise. 1 am confident that 
the Scheme will now operate as originally 
intended - that is, taking animals at their 
normal point of slaughter with a minimum 
of delay.’ 

The arrangements for operating die Over 
Thirty Month Scheme, which forms part of 
the Florence Agreement, were announced 
on 1 May. The carcasses of animals slaugh- 
tered under the Scheme are stained and 
rendered so that they do not enter the 
human or livestock food chains and are not 
used for cosmetic or pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. The meat and bonemeal and tallow are 
being stored pending disposal by the best 
practicable environment option. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 25 November 1996. 


FISHING POLICY 

I'he Fisheries Minister, Mr Tony Baldry, 
announced a ten point package of mea- 
sures for the British fishing industry on 27 
November. He said that the ‘ten points all 
stem from the fact that the Common 
Fisheries Policy is not working and needs to 
be reformed. It is over-bureaucratic; it has 
failed to protect fish slocks sustainably; it is 
open to abuse; and above all, it is not fair to 
British fishermen.” 

Linder the package, the Government 
aims to: 

- ensure the quota hopper is dealt with 
once and for all; 

j- insist the six and twelve-mile limits are 
non-negotiable; 

give Fishermen more say in policy; 
i- give a further £12 million for 
jdecommissioning; 

exempt small vessels from regulations; 
aress for technical conservation measures; 


- give agency status to MAFF fisheries 
laboratories from 1 April; 

- get best value from UK quotas by working 
with industry; 

- reject single European fleet managed 
and policed from Brussels; 

- invest in fisheries dependent areas. 

Mr Baldry said that, despite fears at the 
time, there had been no significant inci- 
dents in the Irish Box since the Spanish 
were allowed access on 1 January and 
Spanish Fishing patterns had scarcely 
changed. 

Mr Baldry said that if the problem of 
quota hopping could not be resolved ‘with- 
in die framework of die existing Treaty and 
the Common Fisheries Policy - and that is 
something we are continuing to discuss with 
the Commission - then the Treaty needs to 
lie amended. That is why the UK has tabled 
a proposal in the 1GC for a protocol which 
would enable us to establish the necessary 
requirements. As the Prime Minister has 
made clear, that is a key priority. In parallel, 
steps are being taken to ensure that all fish- 
ing vessels in the UK abide by the rules and 
diat the fact of foreign ownership or land- 
ing abroad does not permit the full weight 
of regulations to be evaded.’ 

Mr Baldry also said that Britain rejected 
‘the idea of a single European fishing 
fleet managed and policed from Brussels. 
There are regular suggestions in the 
media that plans exist to create a European 
fishing fleet. The present rules for the 
Common Fisheries Policy place responsibil- 
ity for managing quotas and vessels with the 
member states. Equally, it is a national 
responsibility to enforce fisheries regula- 
tions in our waters out to 200 miles. The 
Government would reject any proposals 
that these national responsibilities should 
be taken away and that there should be a 
single ELI fleet managed and policed from 
Brussels.’ 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food press release, 27 November 1 996. 
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REOPENING CHANNEL TUNNEL 

Eurotunnel presented proposals to the 
Intergovernmental Commission on 25 
November 1996 for restarting Eurostar and 
Tourist Shuttle passenger services. 

The Safety Authority has examined these 
proposals, discussed them with Eurotunnel 
and has obtained further information, 
explanation and assurances. It is now satis- 
fied that the necessary safety equipment is 
available and that revised operating and 
emergency procedures are in place. The 


Authority has advised the 
Intergovernmental Commission that it rais- 
es no objection on safety grounds to the 
restarting of these services. 

The Intergovernmental Commission has 
accepted this advice and has informed 
Eurotunnel that it may restart the services 
for Eurostar and Tourist Shuttles. 

Source: Department of Transport press 
release, 3 December 1996. 
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Shorter Notes 

IMPROVING EASTERN EUROPE’S 
ENVIRONMENT 


The Environment Secretary, Mr John 
Glimmer, called on 3 December for an 
alliance between business and private 
finance to wipe out the legacy of environ- 
mental damage in central and eastern 
Europe. 

Mr Cummer was opening the Anglo- 
German seminar on Business and the 
Environment in Berlin with Frau Angela 
Merkel, the German Environment Minister. 
He said that ‘All of us are interested in pro- 
tecting and improving the environment, 
not just for moral or altruistic reasons, but 
because sustainable development is the 
only way to advanc e prosperity and raise liv- 
ing standards for this and future genera- 
tions, while protecting the planet lor all our 
sakes. 


‘One of the clearest messages is that the 
huge changes needed are impossible to 
achieve except through the market. The 
, key to the UK’s success in environmental 
I performance over the past 20 years, has 
[been the mobilisation of private funding 
[coupled to the energy and expertise of (he 
■private sector. 

‘In central and eastern Europe state 
’unding and foreign aid can act as a cata- 
yst, but only private investment can provide 
he resources required to tackle the 1 legacy 

E f damage to the environment. That is why 
rivatisation and creating a favourable di- 
late for investment is vital for the environ- 


ment. The challenge is to build up the 
alliance of business and the environment in 
central and eastern Europe. That is the only 
way to overcome the immense environmen- 
tal problems communism has left behind 
and to achieve a secure and sustainable eco- 
nomic future.’ 

Speaking later to an audience of environ- 
mentalists, businessmen and politicians, Mr 
Gummer said he strongly believed that it is 
wrong for us to damage what our children 
inherit from us. So the vision of global part- 
nership which so powerfully imbued the 
Earth Summit in Rio in 1 992. must be made 
to be a reality. 

‘Climate change is one of the biggest 
challenges facing us all in the decades to 
come. We need now, not tomorrow, to take 
the measures which can save our children 
from a degree of climate change which 
would be devastating. The world’s history is 
littered with good causes in which many of 
those who have claimed most credit, have, 
in fact, delivered least. 

‘Unless the western richer nations take 
properly their responsibility for dealing 
with the pollution from which we have 
grown rich, then we cannot expect the 
newer nations, who are seeking themselves 
to raise their standards of living, to take 
their burden as well. 

‘The UK is particularly proud of its 
achievements in the reduction of green- 
house gas emissions. Partnership with busi- 
ness and industry is the key to our effort to 
combat climate change. It has been a very 
successful strategy and we are on course to 
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meet our commitments under the 
Framework Convention on Climate 
Change. Indeed, we expect emissions of 
carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gases 
to be well below 1990 levels by 2000. 

‘Air pollution respects no boundaries. 
We in the UK share our ozone with the rest 
of North West Europe. Only international 
co-operation can tackle the problem. That 
is why I hosted a Ministerial Conference on 
Ground Level Ozone earlier this year, with 
colleagues from Member states across the 
region, where we agreed to eliminate sum- 
mertime smog by the year 2005. I am also 
pleased to report that we have already made 
good progress on reducing our sulphur 
dioxide emissions. We recently consulted 
on our proposals for meeting our commit- 
ments agreed under the Second UNECE 


Sulphur Protocol and we will be ratifying 
the Protocol shortly. 

International measures will take us a long 
way towards meeting our objectives. But 
they need to be complemented by national 
measures. In August of this year, I launched 
a draft consultation of the National Air 
Quality Strategy. This strategy identifies 
what action is required at each level. It typ- 
ifies the UK approach of clear environmen- 
tal goals and objectives based on sound sci- 
ence with measurable standards and tar- 
gets. It is only through national implemen- 
tation such as this, that people will be able 
to live their lives in a more sustainable way.’ 

Source: Department of the Environment 
press release, 3 December 1996. 
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External Affairs and Economic and Scientific 

Defence Affairs 


British Aid Statistics, Overseas Development 
Administration, ODA Library, Abercrombie 
House, Eaglesham Road, East Kilbride, G75 
8EA. Tel: 01355 843272 Fax: 01355 844099 
e-mail: librarya.ah3@oda.gnet.gov.uk. Price 
including postage: £9.50. 

European Legislation Committee Fifth 
report, Documents including 1997 budget, 
The Stationery Office, £9.70. ISBN: 0 
10203897 X. 


Tourism, First report of the National 
Heritage Select Committee, The Stationery 
Office, £6.50. ISBN: 0 1 0201 897 9. 

Environmental, Social and 
Cultural Affairs 

Learning to Compete: Education and Training 
for 14-1 9-year-olds. White Paper, The 
Stationery Office, ISBN: 0 10134862 2. 
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Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 3 Whitehall Place, London SW1A 2HH, 
tel: 0171 238 6000, fax: 0171 270 8125. 

Central Statistical Office, Government Offices, Great George Street, London SW1P 3AQ, 
tel: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 270 6190. 

Commonwealth Development Corporation, 1 Bessborough Gardens, London SW1V 2JQ, 
tel: 0171 828 4488, fax: 0171 828 6505. 

HM Customs and Excise, New King’s Beam House, 22 Upper Ground, London SE1 9PJ, 
tel: 01 71 620 1313, fax: 0171 865 5005. 

Ministry of Defence, Main Building, Whitehall, London SW1A 2HB, tel: 0171 218 9000, 
fax: 0171 218 6460, Internet: http://www.mod.uk/. 

Department for Education and Employment, Sanctuary Buildings. Great Smith Street, 
London SW1P 3BT, tel: 0171 925 5000, press office: 0171 925 5499. fax: 0171 925 6000, 
e-mail: info@dfe.gov.uk. 

Department ol the Environment, 2 Marsham Street, London SW1P 3EB, 
tel: 0171 276 3000, fax: 0171 276 4123, Internet: http://www.open.gov.tik/doe/ 
d cm home. him. 

Export Credits Guarantee Department, No 2 Exchange Tower, Harbour Exchange 
Square, London F.14 9GE, tel: 0171 512 7000. fax: 0171 512 7649. 

•■-Foreign Sc Commonwealth Office, King Charles Street, London SW1 A 2AH, 
tel: 0171 270 3000, fax: 0171 210 6340, Internet: http://www.fco.gov.uk. 

Department of Health, Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SW1A 2NS, 
tel: 0171 210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5433. 

Home Office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gale, London SW1H OAT, tel: 0171 273 3000, 
fax: 0171 273 2190. 

Board of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London WC2R 1LB, tel: 0171 438 6622, 
fax: 0171 438 7541. 

International Maritime Organisation, 4 Albert Embankment, London SE1 7SR, 
tel: 0171 735 7611. 

Department of National Heritage, 2-4 Gockspur Street, London SW1 Y 5DH, 
tel: 0171 211 6000, fax: 0171 21 1 6210. 

National Criminal Intelligence Service, c/o Home Office, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, SW1H 9AT, http://www.open.gov.uk/ncis/ncishome.html 

Northern Ireland Information Service, Stormont Casde, Belfast BT4 3ST, tel: 01232 520 700, 
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Overseas Development Administration, 94 Victoria Street, London SW1E 5JL, 
tel: 0171 917 7000, fax: 0171 917 0523. 

Office of Public Service and Science, Horse Guards Road, London SW1P 3AL, 
tel: 0171 2760 6000. 

Scottish Office Information Directorate, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh EH1 3TD, 
tel : 01 3 1 556 8400, fax: 0131 244 2683 . 

Department of Social Security. Richmond House, 79 Whitehall, London SW1A 2NS, 
tel: 0171 210 3000, fax: 0171 210 5073. 

Department of Trade and Industry, Ashdown House, 123 Vic toria Street, London 
SW1E 6RB, tel: 0171 215 5000, press office: 0171 215 5961. fax: 0171 828 3258. 

Department of Transport, Great Minster House, 76 Marsham Street, London SW1P 4DR, 
0171 271 5000, fax: 0171 276 0818. 

HM Treasury, Parliament Street, London SW1P 3AG, tel: 0171 270 3000, 
fax: 0171 270 5244. 

Welsh Office, Gat hays Park, Cardiff CFI 3NQ, tel: 01222 8251 II, telex: 498228. 

Index of all Government pages and information on the Internet: 
http://www.open.gov.uk/index/oindex.htm. 
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